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PART    III 

THE  PARTY  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  Lin 


POLITICAL   PAKTIKS    ABD   THEIR    HISTOKT 


In  the  preceding  chapters  I  hare  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  legal  fntmework  of  American  government  as  it  exists  both 
i'l  the  nation  and  in  the  States.  Beginning  from  the  Federal 
atid  State  Constitutions  we  have  seen  what  sort  of  a  structuro 
has  been  erected  u[)on  them  as  a  foundation,  wliat  methods  of 
le^latioa  and  admiuistratiou  have  been  developed,  what 
results  these  methods  have  produced.     It  is  only  occiisioually 

and  tnridentally  that  we  b:iyf>  had  tn  r>nn^ii1pr  hhp  inflnpnppi 
P^ii  pulitif:tt  LhIios  iind  m*-thods  of  tho!;^e  ^^tirflrlpp-^^  (-rrmip- 
ingji  uf  iiirii  .\-i11fil.^.olitii':il  parties.  But  the  spirit  and  force 
of  nartyhas  In  America  been  as  essential  to  the  action  of  the 
hinery  ot  gM'f^fflment  M  Stjjaill  lij  10  d  lucumutivu  eaewie: 
to  vary  the  simile,  party  association  and  organization  are 
the  org:ins  of  government  almost  what  the  motor  nerves  are 
to  the  muscles,  sinews,  ami  bones  of  the  human  l)ody.  They 
transmit  the  motive  power,  they  determine  the  directions  in 
which  the  organs  at^t.  A  description  of  them  is  therefore  a 
ncRpHsary  complement  to  an  account  of  the  Constitution  and 
vernment;  for  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  that  the 
ng  of  the  government  has  fallen.  Their  ingenuity,  stira- 
1  by  incessant  rivalry,  has  turned  many  provisions  of  the 
slitution  to  unforeseen  uses,  and  given  to  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  the  country  no  small  part  of  their  present  colour. 

To  describe  the  party  system  is,  however,  much  harder  than 
rt  has  been  to  describe  those  legal  institutions.  Hitherto  we 
re  been  on  comparatively  firm  ground,  for  we  have  had 
nite  data  to  roly  upon,  and  the  facts  set  forth  have  been 
ttOBtly  piitent  facts  which  can  be  established  from  books  and 
docninents.  But  now  we  come  to  phenomena  for  a  knowled^^ 
of  which  one  must  trust  to  a  variety  of  tlyiug  and   tloatiug 
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sources,   to   news[)ai>er    para^rajihs,    to    the   conversat 
American  actiuaiutances,  to  impreasions  formed  on  tli 
from  seeing  incidents  and  hearing  stories  and  anecdot 
authority  for  wliich,  though  it  seemed  sufticient  at  th* 
cannot  always  be  remembered.     Nor  have  I  the  advani 
being  able  to  cite  any  previous  treatise  on  the  subjec 
though  the  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  public 
the  United  States  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  I  knov 
author  who  has  set  himself  to  describe  impartialiy  the 
daily  working  of  that  part  of  the  vast  and  intricate  pc 
machine  which  lies  outside  the  Constitution,  nor,  what  ii 
imjxjrtant  still,  the  inftuences  which  sway  the  men  by 
this  machine  has  been  conatnictad  and  is  daily  manip' 
The  task,  however,  cannot  be  declined;  for  it  is  that  vei 
of  my  undertaking  which,  even  though  imperfectly  perfi 
may  be  most  sorviecnlile  to  the  student  of  modern   p 
A  philosopher  in  Germany^  who  had  mastered  all  the  tri 
on  the  British  Constitution,  i)erused  every  statute  of 
years,  and  even  followed  through  the  newsjiapers  the  d 
ill  Parliament,  would  know  far  less  ab«-)ut  the  government"^ 
politics  of  England  than  he  might  learn  by  spending  a  tno 
there  conversing  with  practical  politicians,  and  watching 
daily  changes  of  sentiment  during  a  parliamentary  crisis  ( 
general  election. 

So,  too,  in  the  Unit^'d  States,  the  actual  working  of  pa 
government  is  not  only  full  of  interest  and  i"^trnr*^^'>",  ^" 
so  unlike  what  a  3tud'^"t  nf  Hm  Fnilntnil  <^imnt,it.iit.i«>ii  <in 
have  expected  or  foreseen^  tliat  it  is  the  tliiiig  of  all  otl 
wiiich  any  one  writing  about  America  on|Jlir^'>  \x\  t'->  ]">t^ 
jn  tne  Knowledge  of  a  stranger  there  must,  of  course,  be  seri 
gaps.  But  since  no  native  American  has  yet  essayed  the  t 
of  describing  the  party  system  of  his  country,  it  is  better  t 
a  stranger  shonld  a*ldress  himself  to  it,  than  that  the  inquii 
European  should  have  no  means  of  satisfying  his  curios 
And  a  native  American  writer,  even  if  he  steered  clear  of  ] 
tisanship,  which  I  think  he  might,  for  in  no  country  does 
find  a  larger  number  of  philosophically  judicial  observen 
politics,  would  suffer  from  his  own  familiarity  with  man^ 
those  very  tilings  which  a  stranger  finds  perplexing.  T 
European  and  even  American  readers  may  find  in  the  sor 
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perspective  which  a  stranger  gets  of  transatlantic  phenomena, 
some  comi>€nsation  for  his  necessarily  inferior  knowledge  of 
details. 

I n  Amprirn.  frhn  f^rpat-.  mnving  (nri^aG  am  fl^^  parH^^  The 
gove^nfiTeiitcaunts  for  less  thiiu  iti  Kurope,  the  parties  count 
for  more ;  and  the  fewer  have  become  their  principles  and  the 
fainter  their  interest  in  those  principles,  the  more  perfect  has 
become  their  organization.  The  less  of  nat\ire  the  more  of 
art;  the  less  spontaneity  the  more  mechanism.  Btit  before  I 
attempt  to  describe  this  organiz:»tion,  sometliiuf;  must  be  said 
of  thedoctrines  which  tho  jwirties  respectively  profess,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  doctrines  involves  a  few  prelimimirr 
words  upon  ^j^^^i^t^ry  nf  p"^*^v  ^"  AmarJAft, 
'  rXTthou^h  the  early  colonists  carried  with  them  across  the 
sea  some  of  the  habits  of  Enj^dish  political  life,  and  others  may 
have  been  subsequently  imitated  from  the  old  country,  the 
parties  o^  the  T'nif.'d  States  are  pure  home  growths,  developed 
b^  the  cir(  '-^  of  the  nation.     The  English  re^er  who 

attempts,  as  Ktigiishmen  are  apt  to  do,  to  identify  the  great 
American  parties  with  his  own  familiar  Whigs  and  Tories,  or 
even  to  discover  a  general  sinnhirity  between  them,  had  better 
give  up  the  attempt,  fur  it  will  lead  him  hopelessly  astray. 
Here  and  there  wtj  find  points  of  analogy  rather  than  of  resem- 
blance^ but  the  moment  we  try  to  follow  out  the  analogy  it 
hrwfclrn  down,  so  different  are  the  issues  on  which  English  and 
American  politics  have  turnerL 

In  the  United  States,  the  history  of  party  begins  with  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia.     In  its  de- 
and  discussions  on  tlto  drafting  of  the  Constitution  there 

r^  revealed  two  opjKJsite  tendencies,  which  soon  afterwards 
appeared  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  State  CVmventions,  to  which 
the  new  inptrum** nt  was  submitted  for  acceptance.  These  were 
the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tendencies  —  a  tendency  to 
mainta.in  both  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the 


indepenilcTice  in  li-t^ishition,  in  iidmlTiistiation,  in  Junsdi^^ttOTl, 
indeed  in  ev-erytlnng  *'Xf:rpt  forei'^n  policy  and  national  de- 
fenoey  o^  tlie  several  ?>tatt's ;  an  opposite  L4^nilencv  to  subr>r' 

jip^^''-  ^''^^  Si.it.'S  in  tliH  niLtinn  n.nri  vwat  jj^ygg  pQWerS  JU  the 
P^^^pfil   Fwlfiril  a.iit1mrity. 

The   charge   against  the  Coustitution  that   it   endangered 
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State  rights  evoked  so  much  alarm  that  some  States  were  io- 
duced  to  ratify  only  by  the  promise  that  cert;iin  amoudments 
should  be  added,  which  were  accordingly  Jiccepted  in  the  cours* 
of  the  next  three  years.  When  the  machinery  had  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  choice  of  G-eorge  Washington  as  preaident,  and 
with  him  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Kepresentatives,  the  ten- 
dencies which  had  opiKJ&ed  or  supported  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  reappeared  not  only  in  Congress  but  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet,  where  Ajoxauder  Hamilton,  secyqtary  of  the 
treasury,  counselled  a  line  of  action  which  assumed  And  re- 
quired  the  exercise  ot  largg  pnwprfi  hy  thn  FfiHrml  gov- 
erninent,  while  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  deaired  to 
practically  restrict  its  action  to  foreign  affairs.     The  advocates 

oT  a  cent  f  At  lUTtOnal  aTltht^llty  ^riA    ho  pun  t.n  rpn.^ivfl  ftifi_Ti3»infl 

of  Federalists,  and  to  act  j>retty  constantly  together,  when  an 
event  happened  which,  while  it  tightened  their  union,  dually 
consolidated  their  opponents  also  into  a  party.  This  was  the 
creation  of  the  French  Republic  and  its  deolaration  uf  war 
SLgaiiist  ^Ineland.  The  FiMlrrahsfc'*,  ^ylm  \rfn'  g!'->-;-kv-i  Viy  the 
Excesses  ot  tne  Terror  of  170.'-5,  ^(mnselli'd  n<^iit.r.ility,  and  were 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  value  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  to  allow  the  Federal  power  a  wide  sphere  of  action.  The 
party  of  Jefferson,  who  had  now  retired  from  the  adminis- 
tfaliUIJ.  WfM'  pcrvad'.^d  by  STrnpntihy  irith  Fn'Hrli  idrnw,  were 
hctetile  to  England  whose  attitude  continued  to  ln^  diacourteous, 
and  sought  to  restrict  the,  intcrfriv^ipi'  nf  *^^f  '^^"^"nl  ^r'-pm- 
ment  with  the  States,  and  to  allow  the  fullest  play  to  the 
sentiment  of  State  independence,  of  local  independence,  of  per- 
sonal independence.  This  par^-y  tOP^  *^'*  ntim^.  f>f  Bppi^l.lji^jinq 
or  Democratic  Kepubticans,  anil  tlioy  arc  the  pretlri-cssors  of 
the  present  Democratic  IJotU  i>arli«js  were,  of  rouj;se.  attjiched 
to  Republican  government  —  that  is  to  say,  wcre^flike  hostile 
to  a  monarchy.  But  the  >Tt^f[vTS''niaOiB  h-Tl  "lorg  faith  in  tha 
masses  and  in  leaving  thinc^s  alone,  together  with  less  respect 
for  authority,  so  that  in  a  sort  of  general  way  one  may  s^ 
ftiat  while  one  party  claimed  to  be  the  apostles  of  Liberty,  the 
other  represented  the  principle  of  Order. 

These  tendencies  found  occasions  for  combating  one  another, 
not  only  in  foreign  pojiey  and  in  current  I'-irisIiition,  but  Iflso 
ID  the  construction  and  application  ol  the  uonstiTTOon.     Like 
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all  docunienta,  and  especially  documents  which  liave  been 
formed  by  ajeriea  of  compromisea  between  opposite  views,  it 
was  and  is^trsceptible  of  various  interpretations,  which  the 
acuteness  of  both  sets  of  partisans  was  busy  in  discovering 
and  expounding.  While  the  piercing  intellect  of  Uainiltoa 
developed  all  those  of  its  provisions  which  invest€d""the3Vd- 
eritt  CuugresH  auil  rre&idMUt  witE^^^fr^rf.'u-hiTig  j^y^wgra  and 
"SUUylil  Lu  build  up  4  System  ot  insRtutions  which  should  give 
to  these  provisions  their  full  effect,  Jefferson  and  his  coadju- 
tors appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  individualism,  strong  in  the 
mnofloft  of  the  people,  and,  wiUlOtil  venturing  to  propose  alter- 
ations m  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  pn)tested  against  all  ex- 
^nsiona  of  its  letter,  and  against  all  the  assumptions  of  Federal 
authority  which  such  extensions  could  be  made  to  justify. 
Thus  two  parties  grew  up  with  tenets,  leaders,  impulses,  sym- 
pathies, and  hatreds,  hatreds  which  soon  became  so  bitter  as 
not  to  spare  the  noble  and  dignified  figure  of  Washington  him- 
self, whom  the  angry  Republicans  assailed  with  invectives  the 
more  unbecoming  because  his  ofhcial  position  forbade  him  to 
reply.' 

^  At  first  the  Federalists  had  the  best  of  it,  for  the  rea<'tion 
against  the  weakness  oi  tiie  oia  uonlederation  which  the  Union 
had  superseded  disposed  sensible  men  to  tolerate  a  strong 
central  power.  The  President,  though  not  a  member  of  either 
party,  was,  by  force  of  circumatancea,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 
influcn(^  of  Hamilton,  praetically  with  the  Federalists.  But 
daring  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  who  succeeded  Wash- 
ington, they  committed  grave  errors.  When  the  j)rpRidential 
election  of  18(M>  arrived,  it  was  seen  that  the  logical  and  ora- 
torical force  of  Hamilton's  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  nation 
told  far  less  than  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  Jefferson 
played  on  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  Tfap  RppidilionTio 
faiumphed  in  the  choice  of  their  chief,  yhn  retainpd  pmrar  fA» 
eight  ypATS  (he  was  re-elecfavi  in  1K<U)r  to  he.  pt^jw'palJj 


ly  euQ- 


Bceded  by  l^jfi  fripnd    M.idisoTi  fnr  :inf.f}ipr  pi^flit  j-nnrn  (nlnntpd 

in  IgOS.  re-elected  iu  1H12'1.  and  his  disciple  Monroe  for  eight 
yeara  more  (elected  iu  181G,  re-elected  in  1820).  Their  long- 
continued  tenure  of  office  was  due  not  so  much  to  their  own 

1  la  mockery  of  the  title  he  had  won  from  pnblic  Krittituile  a  few  years  be- 
fo»,  he  wa«  commonly  called  by  them  "  The  ulrpfathor  of  bis  country." 
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merits^  for  neither  Jefferson  nor  Matlisou  condactetl  foreign 
affairs  with  success,  iis  to  the  collapse  of  tlieir  antaj^ouists. 
The  Federalists  never  recovered  from  the  blow  given  in  the 
election  oT  1800.  "THeyloffTT^nfmlt.^^p  by  goath  in  1S()4.  No 
other  leader  of  equal  gifts  appoaretl,  and  the  party,  whii-h  had 
shown  little  judt»nipnt  in  the  critical  years  1SHU14,  finally  disap- 
I>ear8  from  sight  after  the  second  peace  with  England  in  1815. 
One  cannot  note  the  disappearance  of  this  lirilliant  figure, 
to  Eurojjeans  the  most  inttHtfistiuLT  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Ke]iublic%  without  the  remark  that  his  Cfmntrymen  seem  to 
have  never,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  afterwards,  duly  recog- 
nized his  splendid  gifts.  -Wnghintrtnr)  i^,  indeed,  a  far  more 
perfect  character.  Washington  stands  alone  and  unapproach- 
able, like  a  snow-peak  rising  above  its  fellows  into  the  clear 
air  of  morningj  with  a  dignity,  constan(*y,  and  purity  which 
have  matle  him  the  ideal  type  of  civic  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations.  No^greater  bepctit-  ^^^^""1^^  ^^n.vt*  K^f:iiiAn  th«>. 
Republic  than  to  have  such  a  type  set  from  the  first  before  the 
eye  and  mmd  of  the  ])eoj>le.  l^ut  Hamilton,  of  a  virtue  not  so 
flawless,  toiicltt^H  us  morL^  neai'ly,  not  oidy  by  the  roiii.uicfi  Oft 
his  early  life  and  his  tragic  death,  but  by  a  uertain  ;irdouTand 
•  impulsiveness,  and  even  tenderness  of  soul,  joined  to  a  courage 
e'rihal  U\  that  ol  VVa-shingt(m  hinji^elf.  i^quaiiy  apt  ior  war 
and  for  civil  goveniEuent,  with  a  profundity  and  amplitude  of 
view  rare  in  praetiwil  soldiers  or  statesmen,  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  a  generation  never  surpassed  in  history,  a  gen- 
eration which  includos  Kurke  and  Kox  and  Pitt  and  Gratt^n, 
Stein  and  Hardenbcrg  and  William  von  Humlx)ldt,  Wellington 
and  Napoleon.  Talleyrand,  who  seems  to  have  felt  for  him 
something  as  near  affeetion  as  that  cold  heart  could  feel,  saidj 
after  knowing  all  the  famous  men  of  the  time,  that  only  Fox 
and  Napoleon  were  Hamilton's  equals,  and  that  he  had  divined 
Europe,  having  never  seen  it. 

This  period  (1788-1824)  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first 
act  in  the  drama  of  American  party  history,  "^le  people, 
accustomed  hitherEo  fed  cafe  duly'^rrr  their  several  common* 
wealths,  learn  to  value  and  to  work  their  new  national  institu- 
tions. They  become  familiar  with  the  Constitution  itself,  as 
partners  get  to  know,  when  disputes  arise  among  tlienipthe 
provisions  of  the  partnership  deed  undt^r  which  their  business 
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las  to  be  carried  od.  It  is  fouad  that  the  existence  of  a  oen- 
tnl  Federal  power  does  not  annihilate  the  States,  so  the 
ipprehensions  on  that  score  are  allayed.  It  is  also  discovered 
ffiat  there  are  unforeseen  directions^  such  for  instance  aa  rjues- 
tions  relating  to  banking  and  tuirrency  and  internal  coinimimca- 
Ijona,  tflrflUgh  whicli  llie  i'oderai  puwtT  ^^ilB  ^tK'!lijri11f.^n  ttil  \\f\\i\ 
Linjift.  n:it-wm.  "Ij^gereut:fla^t  vi^g^nu  leeliiuri^v^  rtsc  to 
jarties,  ytft  jiartfes  areic>rined  by  no  means  soTelyoii  the  basis 
orjeniral  principles.  ^utowe_iniich  to  the  influence  of  promi- 
Ti^nfperSntiaTitTesrort ransieiit  issues,  of  local  interests  or  prej- 
iiiioes.  TTle  sinall  tarnu-rs  and  the  Southi^rn  men  generally 
follow  the  Repiiblican  standard  borne  aloft  by  the  great  Stat** 
of  Virginia,  while  the  strength  of  the  Federalists  lies  in  Kew 
Efiglaiid  and  the  middle  States,  led  sometimes  by  Massachu- 
»tte,  sometimes  by  Pennsylvania.  The  commercial  interest 
^sjvitli  the  Fede ral i stg^ ani I  r h e  stAirSotrd  'Purita-'nTa m  (TliTl 
'  V  the  cTerKV.     Some  one  indeed  has  described 

tl     ,_.     :.    in  171*fi  to  1808  as  one  between  Jefferson,  who 

iQg  an  avowed  free-thinker,  and  the  New  England  ministers; 
uid  no  doubt  the  ministers  of  religion  did  in  the  Puritan  States 
tt«t  a  pfditical  influ»jfnce  approaching  tluit  of  the  Presbyterian 
dergy  in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Jefferson's 
importance  lies  in  the  fa(:t  that  lie  became  the  representative 
Dot  merely  of  deni<^(^raryr  ^'"*^  "^  jycal  democracy,  of  the  notion 
tiiatjjovemnient  is 


- 

L  cep-  I 


lardlv  wanted  at  all,  th^t  the  pco]>le  are 


SjiTP  Xi>  ^n  rifrht  if  tln;v  arc  left  !ilnm\  that  In;  who  n;Hi^ts 
aiiHi.iritv  is  pvim.li  fiiru*  'yis.\.\{\\*{\  in  tloin^^  SD,  because  authority 
ia  ;;nr'ma  facie  tyranincal,  that  a  country  where  each  Uwal  body 
in  lis  own  local  area  looks  .-il'tRr  th^  oh|>TTs  <Jf  JJiJIIlUl.'ll  I'tni. 
epm.  raisaif^  and  adn)iiiist«^ririu  any  sucti  fuiuls  as  arc  nceaed, 
aad  jj  jiiteifered  with  a.s  little  as  ^)osslhle  tty  any  cxrcrnai 
p'_  ■  s  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  truly  free  people"!    STTTIie 

ill'.  I  on  the  jMirt  of  the  Statt'  there  must  be,  for  the 

State  makes  the  law  and  appoints  the  judges  of  apjieal ;  but 
tlie  less  one  has  to  do  with  the  State^  and  a  fortiori  the 
ka  one  has  to  do  with  the  still  less  popular  and  more 
encroaching  Federal  authority,  so  much  the  better.  Jefferson 
impressed  this  view  on  his  countrymen  with  so  much  force  and 
rach  personal  faith  that  he  became  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of 
freedom  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  generation,  who  used  to  name 
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their  children  after  iiim,'  and  to  give  dinners  and  dtdiver  high^ 
ilown  speeches  on  his  birthday,  a  festival  only  second  in  import 
tance  to  the  immortal  Fourth  of  July.  He  had  borrowed  from 
the  Uevolutionistii  of  France  even  their  theatrical  ostentation 
of  simplicity.  He  rejected  the  ceremonial  with  which  Washing- 
ton had  sustained  Dfie  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  declaring 
that  to  him  there  was  no  majesty  but  that  of  tlie  people. 

As  New  England  was,  by  its  system  of  loc^il  self-govenh 
ment  through  the  town  meeting,  as  well  as  by  tlie  absence  of 
slavery,  in  some  respects  the  most  democratic  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have 
been  a  strongliold  of  the  Federalists.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  its  Puritanism,  which  revolted  at  the  deism  or 
atheism  of  the  French  revolutionists,  partly  in  the  interests  of 
its  shipowners  and  merchants,  who  desired  above  all  things  a 
central  government  wiiich,  while  strong  enough  to  make  and 
carry  out  treaties  with  England  and  so  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  American  commerce,  should  be  able  also  to  reform 
tlie  curreuey  of  the  country  and  institute  a  national  bank- 
ing system.  Industrial  as  well  as  territorial  interests  were 
al ready  be "jj tiiijng_  *^  i n fl p<^ 1 1 ■  > p_  | u:>i i r TiV'T "Tliat  tiie  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes,  with  all  the  advantages  given  them 
by  their  wealth,  their  intelligence,  and  their  habits  of  co-oper- 
ation, should  have  been  vanquished  by  the  agricultural  masses, 
may  be  iiscribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  tlte  democratic  impulse 
of  the  War  of  ludopeudeuce  was  strong  amtmg  the  citizens 
who  had  grown  to  manhood  between  17.S0  and  IHtKK  partly  to 
the  tactical  errors  of  the  Federalist  leaders,  but  largely  also 
to  the  skill  wliich  Jefferson  showed  in  organizing  the  hitherto 
undisciplined  battalions  of  Republican  voters.  Thus  early  in 
American  history  was  the  secret  revealed,  which  Europe  i* 
only  now  discovering,  that  in^free  cnuutries  with  an  ftytenHMJ 
suffrage,  numbers  without  organization  are  helpless  and  with 
itomni^otent- 

I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  this  first  period,  because  beiBg 
the  first  it  shows  the  ori^ia  of  tendencies  which  were  to  gov- 

1  tt  U  related  of  a  New  England  cler^mau  Uiat  when,  be^ng  about  to  ba^ 
tize  a  ehiki,  be  asked  the  fatlier  the  childl's  nnn>o.  and  tlie  father  replied, 
"ThoinnnJefferson/'  beonswere^l  in  a  loud  mice,  "  No  such  iiurhrbtinn  nama: 
John  Adauu,  I  baptize  thee,*'  with  the  other  sacramental  words  of  the  rit*. 
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ffjrp  t.htf*  <tnt>g^fjiifT}t  i^g'TTg^  K'f  puffry  strife  But  as  I  am  not 
writing  a  history  of  the  United  States  I  pass  by  the  particular 
issues  over  which  the  two  parties  wrangled,  most  of  them  long 
since  extinct.  One  remark  ia  however  needed  as  to  the  view 
which  each  took  of  the  Constitution.  Although  the  Federal- 
w^re  in  general  the  advo<%atfs  of  a  l^e  an<f  liberal  con- 
:ion  of  the  fuiidaiueiitul  instrument,  bee'auae  su<!h  a  con- 
structiun  opened  a  wider  sphere  to  Federal  power,  they  were 
Tead}-,  whenever  their  local  interests  stood  in  the  way,  to 
resist  Congresg  arid  the  exeoutivo.  alleginyc  that  the  latter 
were  overstepping  their  junsaKaioir  in  I&14  sev^fft!  trf  the 
New  EnHl:^ud  States,  whmv  the  opposition  to  the  war  then 
being  wafjed  with  Knghind  was  strongest,  sent  delegates  to 
a  convention  at  Hartiord,  which,  while  discussing  the  best 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  restricting  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  in  commercial  legislation,  was  susi>ected  of 
meditating  a  secession  of  the  trading  States  from  the  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  RepuVjlicans  did  not  hesitate  to  stretch 
to  their  utmost,  when  they  were  themselves  iu  power,  all  the 
authority  which  the  Constitution  could  be  construe*!  to  allow 
to  the  executive  and  the  Federal  government  generally.  The 
boldest  step  which  a  president  has  ever  taken,  the  purchase 
from  NaiH.>leon  of  the  vast  territories  of  Franee  west  of  the 
Mil^?^i.ssippi  winch  went  Ijy  Uie  itiinie  of  Louisiana,  was  taken 
by  Jefferson  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  Congress 
subsequently  gave  its  sanction.  But  Jefferson  and  many  of 
his  frienrls  held  that  under  the  Constitution  even  Congress 
hail  not  the  power  to  aequire  new  territories  to  be  formed  into 
Statrs.  They  were  therefore  in  tlie  dilemma  of  either  violat- 
i np  the  Constitution  or  losing  a  golden  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing the  Republic  ugaiust  the  Kfowth  ou  its  western  frontier  of 
a  powerful  and  i»ossibly  hostile  foreign  State.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  refute  their  former  arguments  against  a  lax  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitvition,  but  many  others  avowed  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  if  Louisiana  could  l)e  brought  in  only  by  break- 
ing down  the  walls  of  the  Constitution,  broken  they  must  be.^ 

J  Th«  best  aatborltles  now  hold   that  the  Gonstltntion   does  permit   the 
era!  jrovcmniont  tn  acquire  the  new  icrritory,  and  Connrt-fs  to  form  StRtes 
of  it.     Many  of  the  Fi'dffralisl  leaders  warmly  upi>osed  the  parcbose,  but 
tht  tur-ateing  patriotism  of  Hamilton  deiended  it 
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Tlie  disappearauce  of  the  Federal  partjLhfitwwm  1815  and 
.J^24Mel»-fche  ltH[jubHeaiiH  masUira  uf  Lhe  field.  But  in  the 
United  States  if  olil  (mrtips  vauiah  nature  quickly  produces 
new  ones.  Seetional  divisions  soon  arose  among  the  men  who 
joined  in  electing  Monroe  in  1820,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  peraonal  boatility  of  Henry  Clay  amnAjiJrew^ackaon 
(chosen  President  in  182^5),  two  great  parties  were  again 
formed  (about  1830)  which  some  few  years  later  absorbed  the 
minor  groups.  One  of  tlioae  two  parties  carried  on,  under  the 
name  of  Democnits,  the  tlnginas  and  traditions  of  the  Jeffo^ 
soniun  Kepnblicana.  Ij^was  th(^  dnfentl(*r  of  States'  RightB 
and  of  a  reatiit;-tive  con.stnK'rioTI  of  tin:' ('■onstTlut.ion^;  it  leant 
mainly  nn  the  South  and  the  fanning  classes  generally,  and  it 
was  therefore  incliued  to  free  trade,  The  other  section,  which 
called  itself  at  first  the  ^National  Republi^-nn,  ii]ti"^-'^"^ly  the 
WhJLT  yiarty.  reuresented  man.v  of  the  views  of  tbe_ former 
F£iU-r;Llist,3.  such  as  their  advocacy  of  a  tariff  for  the  pruteo* 
tion  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  oxponditure  of  public  money 
on^  internal  improvements.  It  was  willing  to  increase  the 
army  and  navy,  and  like  the  Federalists  found  its  chle^ 
th{>agh  hy  no  means  its  sole,  support  in  thn  et*nimereial  and 
nianufaeturing  parts  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  States.  Meantime  a  new  question 
far  more  exciting,  f;ir  more  menacing,  had  arisen.  IuJ.819^ 
when  Missouri  applied  to  b©  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
Staf.e,  a^  sharp  contest  l>roke  ouT  m  Congress  as  to  whether 
slavery  slioliTcl  [>e  porniitted  within  her  bimts,  nGUily  all  the 
-Knrthern  uieiiibers  Toting  against^  shrreryj — nww+y— jrft-  the 
Southern  members  for  it.  The  struggle  might  have  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  Union  but  for  the  compromise 
adopted  next  year,  which,  while  admitting  slavery  in  Missourif 
forbade  it  for  the  future  north  of  lat  36*  30'.  The  danger 
seemeTto  have  passed^  but  In  Its  vei'_y  suddenness  there  had 
been  something  terrible.  Jefferson,  then  over  seventy,  said 
that  it  startled  him  »Oike  a  fire-hell  in  the  night.'*  After  1840 
things  grew  more  serious,  for  whereas  up  till  that  time  new 
States  had  been  iUlDTltted  substantially  in  pairs,  a  slave  State 
balancing  a  free  State,  it  began  to  be  clear  that  tliis  must 
shortly  cease,  since  the  remaining  territory  put  of  which  new 
States  would  be  formed  lay  north  of  tlie  line  36°  30'.     Al 
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every  State  held  two  seats  in  the  Senate,  the  then  existing 
balance  in  that  cliamber  l>etween  slave  States  and  free  States, 
would  evidently  soon  be  overset  by  the  admission  of  a  larger 
number  of  the  latter.  The  apprehension  of  this  event,  with 
its  probable  result  of  legislation  unfriendly  to  slavery,  stimu- 
lated the  .South  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  made  them 
increasingly  sensitive  to  tlie  growtli,  slow  mh  that  growth  was, 
of  Abolitionist  opinions  at  the  North.  The  que8tioij_j>X  the 
extension  of  slavery  west  of  the  Missouri  river  had  become 
b^Ty?0  tlw  f  iUil  and  absorbing  question  for  the  people  ef,  the 


Viiifr'cl^ 


■^tiites,  and  as  in  that  year  California,  having  organ- 
ized  herself  without  slavery,  was  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
Congress  for  admission  aa  a  State,  it  luid  become  an  urgent 
question  which  evoked  the  hottest  passions^  and  the  victors  in 
which  would  be  victors  all  along  the  line.  But  neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  ventured  to  commit  itself  either  way.  The 
Southern  Democrats  hesitated  to  break  with  those  Democrats 
of  the  Northern  States  who  sought  to  restrict  slavery.  The 
Whigs  of  the  North,  fearing  to  alienate  .their  Southern  allies 
^^7  <!ftide<f  actiorTagainst  the  growing  pretensions  of  the 


slaved 


slave-holdera,  temporized  and  suggcsceJ  compronHafig  ^'hich 
^racticaliy  serveU  ine  cause  of  shivery.  Anxious  to  save  at 
all  bazurflS  the  Ln'ion  as  it  had  lutherto  stood,  they  did  not 
perceive  that  changes  of  circumstances  and  feeling  were  mak- 
ing this  effort  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  in  tiying  to  keep  their 
party  together  they  were  losing  hold  of  the  people,  and  alien- 
ating from  themselves  the  men  who  cared  for  principle  in 
politics.  That  this  was  so  presently  appeared.  I^ie  Domo- 
cratic  [Kirty  luul  by  IS.^S  passed  almnst  romjilotely  under  the 
control  ot  ttip  slavc-tntlilers,  and  was  adopting  the  dogma  that 
Congress  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution  no  [jower  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories.  This  dogma  obviously  overthrew 
as  unconstitutional  the  Missouri  comi)romi8e  of  1820.  The 
^*^^'ff  Ifaders  discredited  themselves  by  Henry  Clay's  com- 
promise scheme  of  18o0,  which,  wlule  admitting  California  as 
a  Tree  ?^t-.ite,  appeased  the  South  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
They  received  a  cnishing  defeat  at  the  presidential  ejection  of 
1852;  and  what  remained  of  their  pitrtv  tinallv  broke  in  nieces 
ID  18."»4  over  the  hill  for  organizing  Kansas  as  a  tcrrit^irv  in 
whicJi  the  question  ol  slaves  or  no  slaves  should  be  It^ft  to  the 
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people,  a  bill  lyliicb  of  course  repealed  tfap  Jj^^igp^i  r-omprrw 
miae.  Singularly  enough,  the  two  great  orators  of  the  party^ 
Honry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  both  liied  in  1852,  wearied 
with  strife  ami  disappointed  in  their  ambition  of  reaching  the 
presidential  ohair..  Xogether-with  (Jalhoiin,  wiia^jaiaaed  away 
two  years  e;u'Iier,  they  are  the  ofuaments  of  this  i^enerationf 
not  indeed  rising  to  the  stature  of  Washiagton  or  Hamilton, 
but  more  remarkable  than  any,  save  one,  among  the  statpsmen 
who  have  followed  them.  With  them  ends  the  second  period 
in  the  annala  of  American  partieg,  which,  fixt^pding  from 
about  1820  to  1856j  innludea  tlic  rise  and  fall  ^F  the  Whig 
party.  Most  of  the  controversies  which  filled  it  Tiavo  become 
matter  for  history  only.  But  three  large  results,  besides  the 
general  democratization  of  politico,  stand  out.  One  is  the 
rh>L'H*liTnPnt  P^  *^^"  TTnif^/l  RH.f^.^  flpm  the  aff:iirs  of  t!ie  Old 
WorliK  Another  is  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  national  life, 
cspeciaUv  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  along  with 
the  growth  at  the  same  time  of  a  secessionist  spirit  among  the 
slave-holders.  And  the  third  is  the  develnprnpnt  of  ^hft  com- 
plex  machinejY  ^^  pitrty  or^yanization,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
prin(?iplo  on  which  that  machinery  so  largely  rests,  that  pub- 
lic office  is  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  adhei'enta  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  being. 

The  Whig  party  haWng  begun  to  fall  to  pieces,  the  Democrats 
seemed  to  be  for  the  moment,  as  they  liad  been  once  before,  left 
in  possession  of  the  field.  I^ut  tliis  time  a  new  antagonist  waa 
swift  to  appear-  Tho  growing  l>olduess  of  the  slave-owners  had 
already  alarmed  the  Northern  people  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  decisionof  the  Supreme  court,  pronounced  early  in  1857  In 
the  ease  of  the  slave  Ured  8cott.  which  laid  down  tlie  doctrine 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  forbid  slavery  luiy  where,  and  that 
a  slave-holder  might  carry  his  slaves  with  him  whither  he 
pleased,  seeing  that  they  were  mere  objects  of  property,  whose 
possession  the  Constitution  guaranteed.'  This  completed  the 
formation  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whigs  and  Know-nothings 
or  "American  party,"  together  with  the  Free  Sutlers  and 
'*  Liberty"  party  of  a  new  party,  whieh  in  1856  liad  run  Fre- 
mont aa  its  presidential  e^intlidate  and  taken  the  name  of  Kepnb- 

1  Tlifs  brottd  diictriiK*  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case,  btti 
delivered  as  an  obiter  dictum  hy  the  majority  uf  the  c^jurt. 
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lican.  At  the  same  time  an  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  among 
the  Democrats.  In  18fi0  tlie  latter  could  not  agree  upon  a 
candidate  for  President.  The  Southern  wing  pledged  them- 
selves to  one  man,  the  Northern  wing  to  another;  a  body  of 
hesitating  and  serai-detached  politicians  put  forward  a  third. 
Thus  ttyg  R'^publicims  throuKh  the  divisions  of  their  oodo- 
nents  trmmphed  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  presently 
foETowed  by  the  secession  oE  eleven  slave  States. 

'/he  Republican  party,  which  had  started  by  proclaiming  the 
right  of  Congress  to  restrict  slavery  and  had  subsequently  de- 
nounced the  Dred  Scott  decision,  was  of  course  throughout  tlie 
Civil  War  the  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  assertor  of  Federal 
authority,  stretched,  as  was  unavoidable,  to  lengths  previously 
unheard  of.  WTiRp  thp.  war  waff  overj  them  Pinna  tlip  flimmiU. 
task  of  reconstrucaing  the  now  reconquered  slave  States,  and  of 
securing  the  position  in  them  of  the  lately  liberated  negroes. 
The  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  latter,  and  on  white  settlers  in 
some  parts  of  the  Sonth,  required  further  exertions  of  Federal 
authority,  and  made  the  question  of  the  limit  of  that  authority 
still  a  practical  one,  for  the  old  Democratic  party,  almost 
silenced  during  the  war,  had  now  reapijeared  in  full  force  as 
the  advocate  of  State  rights,  ami  tlie  watchful  critic  of  any 
undue  stretches  of  Federal  authority.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
to  negative  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  set  at  rest  all 
oestions  relating  to  slavery  and  to  the  political  equality  of 
the  races  by  the  adoption  of  three  important  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  Tha  troublas  of  tho  South  by  degrees 
st'ttled  down  us  the  whites  regaiggj  noasnaaion  of  the  State 


poaanaaion 


pitvRrninf'ntu  anij  the  Northern  tro4»pe  ho^ntn  to  be  withdrawn. 
Jn  thH  presiHpnt.ial  plnptiim  nf  IKTIi  ihH  war  j^uestitiu  and 
negro  question  had  become  dead  issues,  for  it  was  plain  that  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  the  voters  were  no  longer, 
despite  the  appeals  of  the  Republican  leaders,  seriously  con- 
cerned about  them. 

Th^  Alpptinn  m:irlf>;  f,hf  ^losc  of  the  third  period,  which 
embraces  the  rise  and  overwhelming  predominance  of  the 
Republican  party  Formed  to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery, 
led  on  to  destroy  it,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  expand 
the  central  authority  iu  a  way  unthoughb  <^'f  before,  that  party 
had  now  worked  out  its  programme  and  fulfilled  its  original 
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mission.  The  old  aims  were  accomplished,  but  new  ones  had 
treryet  been  substituted,  for  though  new  problems  had  ap- 
peared, the  party  was  not  prepared  with  solutions.  Similarly 
the  Democratic  jnvrtj^hnd^dij^hqrgftd  ^*^  '"THflioyt  in  defending 
thariphts  of  the  pHuinHtmintnij  St.nj.«^Sj  and  criticiaiofi  excesses 
ofexecutive  power;  aimita-rly  it  ti^n  hln^  fiA'uk^^]  hv  ^mipplft 
either  with  the  fresli  quostiaiis  whicli  h;t<i  beKUi^  to  arise  since 
the  war,  ur  with  those  older  <^ut'stiouB  which  hafi  now  re- 
apiieared  jdwve  the  subsiding  flood  of  war  days.  '  The  old 
]>ax-tie3  still  stood  as  organizations,  and  still  claimed  to  be  the 
exponents  of  principles.  Their  respective  principles  had, 
however,  little  direct  Application  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fronted and  divided  the  nati<m.  A  new  era  was  opening 
which  called  either  for  the  evolution  of  new  parties^  or  ioT  the 
transforiuatiou  of  the  old  ones  by  the  a^loptiou  of  tenets  and 
the  a<lvocacy  of  views  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  But 
this  fourth  periodp  which  began  with  187G.  ha8_not_j;et  seen 
simh  n.  t.rqT1f^fn^"'^*"^""j  ""'^  ^'■"  '^^•^^'  1-h&r*^f"T*^  find,  whpn  we 
come  to  f]tg.i^infi  the  existing  $tate  of  jiartieSj^tluLt  there  is  a& 
unreality  and  lack  of  vital  force  Jn  both  Republicans  and 
Dcmop.rata,  pnwprfnl  na  tb^Jr  organizations  are. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  given  only  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
the  present  condition  of  parties*  suggests  some  observations 
on  the  foundations  of  party  in  America. 

Xljive  look  over  Euroi)e  we  shall  find  that  the  grounds  on 
which  parties  have  been  built  and  contests  waged  since  the 
lieginning  of  free  govcmmeutg  have  been  in  substance  but  few. 
In  the  hostility  of  rich  and  poor,  or  of  capital  and  labour,  in 
tlie  fears  of  the  Haves  and  the  desires  oi  {lu^  HAWgnnt-ja,  we 
perceive  the  most  frequent  ground,,  thougli  it  is  often  dis- 
guised as  a  dispute  about  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  or  some 
other  civic  right.  Questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land 
have  played  a  large  part;  so  have  questions  of  religion  j  so 
too  have  animosities  or  jealousies  of  race;  and  of  course  the 
form  of  government,  whetlier  it  shall  be  a  monarchy  or  a  re 
public,  has  sometimes  been  in  dispute.  None  of  these  grounds 
of  quarrel  substantially  affected  American  parties  during  the 
three  periods  we  have  been  examining,  JJo  one  t^as^  ever 
advocated  monarchy^  or  a  restricted  suffrage,  or  a  unified  in- 
stead of  a  Federal  republic.    Nor  down  to  1876  was  then 
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ever  any  party  whicli  could  promise  more  to  the  poor  than  its 

opponents.     In  1852  the  Kuow-nothiug  party  came  forward 

as  the  organ  of  native  American  opinion  against  recent  immi- 

L^rants,  then  still  chiefly  the  Irish,  (though  German  itnmigra- 

^^Kon  had  begun  to  swell  from  1S49  onwards),  and  the  not  uu- 

^Katural  tendency  to  resent  the  jtower  of   foreign  voters  has 

PBDmetimes  since  appeared   in   various   parts  of  the   country. 

But  as  this  *  American  *  jKirty,  for  a  time  powerful  by  the  ab- 

L^irption  of  many  of  the  Wliigs,  failed  to  fiice  the  problem  of 

^Hlaver)'t  and  roused  jealousy  by  its  secret  organization,  it  soon 

^passed  away,  though  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  force 

disintegrating  the  then  existing  parties.     The  complete  equal- 

of  all  sects,  with  the  perfect  ueutnility  of  the  government 

religions  matters,   has  fortunately  kept  religious  passion 

itside  the  sphere  of  politics.     The  only  exceptions  to  be 

>teil  are  the  occasionally  recurring  outbreaks,  during  the  last 

SxLy  years,  of  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Churtjh.     Nor 

rimld  these  outbreaks  have  att:niK'd  [Kditical  importance  Init 

ir  the  strength  abided  to  them  by  the  feeling  of  the  native 

dnst  the  foreigner.     They  have  been  most  serious  at  times 

rben  and  in  places  where  there  has  been  an  influx  of  immi- 

rantB  from   Kurope  large  enough  to   seem   to   threaten    the 

loniiu.ince  of  American  ideas  and  the  permanence  of  American 

istittitions. 

Have  the  American  partie^^  ^ht'Ti  hotm  formi'j]  only  ypon  nar- 
rowand  loeal  brisks,  have  they  contended  for  transient  obiects. 
and  can    no   dfe]»'i'  lii.storioal    nn.aning.  no   longer   historical 
tntinnity.  Um  olainnnl  for  tltem  " 


Two  periii;*"f*"^-  oppo^jtirwis  n^ff-y.  I  think^  )>e  discerned  run- 

ig  through  the  history  of   the  ]>artie3,   sometimes   openly 

agnized,  sometimes  concealed  by  the  urgency  of  a  transi- 

»ry  ciuestion.     One  of  tll*"^"  ^^  *^^^*'  "p]''^>?^itio"  between  a  cen- 

jy.ed  or  UTiitary  and  a  federalizt'd  ^'ovornunMit.     In   every 

luntry  there  are  centnfug;il  and  centripetal  forces  at  work, 

one  or  the  other  of  which  is  for  the  moment  the  stronger. 

lere  has  seldom  been  a  country  in  which  something  might 

have  been  gained,  in  the  way  of  good  administration  and 

rfensive  strength,  by  a  greater  concentration  of  power  in  the 

Ills  of  the  central  government,  enabling  it  to   do   things 

lich  local  bodies^  or  a  more  restricted  central  government, 

VOL.  n  0 
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could  not  do  equally  cheaply  or  well.  Against  this  gain  theren 
is  always  to  be  set  the  danger  that  swfh  j>^iirfTitr.a<nnn  may^ 
Aveaken  the  vitality  i)f  \(H\ii]  f^n;i^)];miitifS  ami  authorities,  and 
^iin.y  pnnlflp  the  centnil  power  to  stunt  tlu'ir  dcvelupuient. 
Sometimes  needs  ol'  the  foimtT  kind  are  more  urgent,  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  peojde  tends  to  magnify  them  ;  sometimes 
again  the  centrifugal  forces  obtain  the  upper  hand.  English 
history  shows  several  such  alternations.  But  in  America  the 
Federal  form  of  government  has  made  this  permanent  and 
natural  opjjosition  specially  conspicuous.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  effort  it  makes  to  establish  an  equi- 
poise between  the  force  which  would  carry  the  planet  States 
off  into  spacH  and  the  fonie  which  would  draw  them  into  the 
sun  of  the  National  government.  There  liave  always  thei 
fore  been  minds  iueliued  to  take  sides  upon  this  fuudan»eutal] 
question,  and  a  party  has  always  had  something  definite  and] 
weighty  to  appeal  to  when  it  claims  to  represent  either  th< 
autonomy  of  communities  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  majesty  ani 
beneficent  activity  of  the  National  government  on  the  other. 
The  former  has  bcpn  the  watehwdrd  of  the  Democratic  party., 
The  latter  was  seldom  distiui-tly  avowed,  hut  was  generally  in 
fact  rei)reseuted  by  the  Feileralists  of  the  iii'st  period,  the 
Whigs  of  the  second,  the  Republicans  of  the  third. 

The  other  oppositions  thuu^h  it  goes  deeper  and  is   moral 
pervasive,  has  been  less  clearly  marked  in  America,  and  less^ 
.consciously  admitted  by  the  Amertciins  themselves.     Tils  thei 
opposition  between  the  t^rH^nAy  -tglnf  [^  ruil^es  some  men^  prize ' 
theTreedom  of  the  individual  fus  the  first  of  social  noods,  and 
t^Ktt  which  disposes  others  to  insist  on  checking  an<l  regulating 
his  impulses.     The  nrposition  of  these  two  tendencies,  i^tTT^lo ve 
of  liberty  ;f"f^  <^1""  ^"^"'  '>^  j^f^i^r   jg   permanent  and  ne?GK53ry, 
because  it  springs  Jrom  differences  in  the  intelleet  and  feelings 
of  men  which  one  finds  in  all  countries  and  at  all  epochs.    There, 
are^always  [)ersons  who  are  stnirlc  hv  thf>  weakness  of  mankind, 
by  their  folly,  their  passion,  their  selfishness :  and  these  pep- 
sons,  distrusting  the  actio^  of  average  mankind,  will  always 
wish  to  see  them  guidt-d  by  wise  heads  and  restrained  by  strong*! 
hands.     Such  guidance  seems  the  best  means  of  progress,  suck 
restraint  the  only  means  of  security.     Tliose  on  the  other  han^ 
who  think  better  of  human  nature,  and  have  more  hope  in  their-* 
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^■^ojempers,  hold  the  impulses  of  the  average  luan  to.  be  geu- 
H^lytowards  justice  aud  peace.  They  l»ave  faith  in  the 
I  power  of  reason  to  conquer  iguorance,  and  of  generosity  to 
overbear  selfishness.  They  are  thurefore  disposed  to  leave 
the  individual  alone,  and  to  entrust  the  masses  witli  powiT. 
Every  sensible  man  feels  in  himself  the  struggle  between  these 
two  tendencies,  and  is  on  his  guard  not  to  yield  wholly  to 
litber.  because  the  one  degenerates  into  tyranny,  the  other  into 
anarchy  out  of  which  tyranny  will  eventually  spring.  The 
statesman  is  he  who  best  holds  the  balance  between 

£;wh  of  these  tendencies  found  among  the  fathers  of  the 

Vm-rican  Republic  a  brilliant  and  characteristic  representative. 

HaiiitltonT  who  had  a  low  opinion  of  mankioa^  but  a  ^ift  and  a 

mon  fur  large  constructive  statesitKinship.  went  so  far  in  liis 

Ivocacy  of  a  strong  govemmt^nt  as  to  be  suspected  of  wishing 

establish  a  monarchy  after  the  British  pattern.     He  haa  left 

reoord  his  opinion  that  the  free  constitution  of  P^ngland, 

ich  be  admired  in  spite  of  the  faults  he  clearly  saw,  could 

be   worked    without   its"  corruptions.^     J^ffaiatukjaiiiied 

'^^ thi^P  -^"y  "^^^''  l*^''^""  s^^-  i"  ^^  pquallv  responsit.l 


ever  done,  his  t'aitli  that  ^^>vrriiineut  is  *'ith£.'r  neftUuss  or 
m  evil  J  and  that  with  enough  libt'rty.  everything  will  ^<>  well. 
1  An  insurrection  every  ivw  years,  he  said,  must  be  looked  for, 
Uaed  even  desired,  to  keep  government  in  order.  The  Jeffer- 
Rkniaa  tendency  has  always  remained,  like  a  leaven,  in  the 
I  Pmocratic  |>arty,  though  in  applying  Jeffersouian  doctrines 
tlie  slave-holders  stopped  when  they  came  to  a  black  skin. 
Among  the  Federalists,  and  their  successors  the  Whigs,  and 
le  mort*  recent  Republicans,  there  has  never  licfu  wanting  a 
faith  in  the  power  of  freedom.  The  Republicans  gave  an 
ting  proof  of  it  when  they  bestowed  the  suffrage  on  the 
js.  Neither  they  nor  any  American  party  has  ever  pro- 
itself  the  champion  of  authority  and  order.  That  would 
damaging  profession.  Nevertheless  it  is  rather  towards 
1  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  the  Federalist-Whig-Re- 

^^vty    th.in    t.nwanls   thii   Dt'irJopriVts   thnt   thf^HP  "w ho 
valued    the  principle  of  authority  have  been   generally 


'  DsthI  Hume  had  made  the  same  remark,  natnral  at  a  tiini*  when  the 
Pnr«rof  Parliament  was  little  checked  by  responsibility  to  the  pet>ple. 
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powers  of  povernuiLMit.     It 
cause  wtiUhl  liavw  'made  tin 


Jjiy^i.  It  is  for  that  party  that  the  Puritan  spirit,  nnt  extinct 
in  America,  has  folt  the  greater  aliiuity^  for  this  spirit,  having 
realized  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  i8  inclined  to  train 
and  control  the  natural  man  by  laws  and  force, 

Thfl  trndpngy  tlint  muki^'^  I'lt  a  strona  tfovferiiment  being  akin 
to  that  which  inaked  for  a  central  Kovernmeut,  the  Federaliat- 
WEi^- Republican  purty,  whltih  liilM.  tarough  its  long  hist4> ry , 
and  under  Its  varying  tornia  antt  nanu^s,  hcen  the  advocate  of 
l^l^e  national  principle,  tuund  itacit  tor  tilts  rca^son  also  led, 
morn  frt^gucntly  th;tn  the  Deiiiiu^riitHT  tp  exalt  tlie  ri;;^ts  and 
It  nii^;lit  be  tfiou^ht  tliat  the  same 
le  Kepublican  i>arty  take  sides 
that  profound  opposition  which  we  perceive  to-day  in  all  cin 
ized  peoples,  between  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
legislation  ami  State  action,  and  the  doctrine  of  laissez  fai 
So  far,  however,  this  has  liot  hajipenod.  Thore  is  more  in  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  Kepul^licans  than  of  tlie  Demo- 
crats that  leans  towards  State  interference.  But  neither  party 
hius  thought  out  the  question;  neither  has  shown  any  more 
detJTuteaess  of  policy  regarding  Ttthan  the  Tories  and  the 
Liberals  have  done  in  J^n^lanit. 

American  stu<li;'nts  ot  history  may  think  that  I  have  pressed 
the  antithesis  of  libt^rty  and  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  centrif- 
ugal and  centripetal  tendencies,  somewhat  too  far  in  makijig 
one  party  a  representative  of  each  through  the  first  century  of 
the  Republic.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  particular  moments  the 
party  which  was  usually  disposed  towards  a  strong  i^nvernment 
resisted  and  decried  authority,  while  the  party  wliirh  s|)eciall; 
professed  itself  the  advocate  of  liVjerty  sought  to  make  authori 
more  stringent.  .Sucli  deviations  are  however  compatible  wit 
the  general  tendencies  I  have  tlescribed.  And  no  one  wlio  li 
gained  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  TJni 
States  will  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  words 
Order  and  Authority  mean  there  what  they  have  meant  in  the 
monarchies  of  Coutineutal  Europe. 
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Tbkrb  are  now  two  great  and  several  miBor  parties  in  the 
United  States.  THe  great  parties  aif  th*'  kej)ublicans  and  tlie 
Democrats.  What  are  their  prl"''i]*iHf^,  t.h«*ir  illur.!Tii'i.mMi.Mnpts^ 
»i,.air  fr^r^.i^nnitfc  9  A\Tiich  of  til 6111  18  foF  fTCe  trade,  for  civil 
service  reform,  for  a  spiritwl  fortMgn  policy,  for  the  regulatiim 
of  telegraphs  by  legislation,  for  a  national  hanknipt  law,  for 
chauges  iu  the  currency,  for  any  other  of  the  twenty  issues 
which  one  hears  discussed  in  the  country  as  seriously  involv- 
ing its  welfare  ? 

This  is  what  a  European  is  always  asking  of  intelligent 
Republicans  and  intelligent  Hemocrats.  Hp  in  alwo^'-a  nak^ng 
l>ecaufle  he  never  gets  an  answer.  The  replies  leave  him  in 
deeper  perplexity.  After  80u\e  months  the  truth  begins  to 
dawn  upon  him.  Neither  party  has  anything  definite  to  say 
_gn  these  issues;  neither  party  has  any  priuLnpleSy  any  diatinc- 
tiye  tgqets.  Both  have  traditions.  Huth  claim  to  liave  ten- 
dencies. Both  have  certainly  war  cries,  organizations,  interests 
enlisted  in  their  Rupp(jrt.  l^ut  those  interests  are  in  the  mai 
the  interests  of  truttinLr  or  keeping  tlit*.  jin.troT>n^|P  nf  tTip  govern- 
jflfTit  Tfnfti  and  policies,  points  of  political  doctrine  and 
points  of  political  practice,  have  all  but  vanished.  They  have 
not  been  thrown  away  but  have  been  stripped  away  by  Time 
and  the  progress  of  events,  fulfilling  some  pnlirips,  Vdotting  out 
others.     All  has  been  lost,  exci^pt  olfice  or  the  hope  of  it. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, where  i>arty  government  has  existed  longer  and  in  a  more 
fully  developed  form  than  in  any  other  jiart  of  the  Old  World.' 

>  Euglisb  partioa  arc  however  not  very  ancient;  Ihoy  date  only  from  tlie 
slni^gle  of  the  Stuart  khiRB  with  thr*  Puritan  am)  popuhir  party  in  the  House 
of  Coinmoiui.  &nd  did  not  Uke  reguUr  shape  as  Whigs  and  Torira  till  the  reign 
of  Cliarlea  IL 
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The  essence  of  tlic  En^^liah  parties  lias  lain  in  j.]^y  y^j^i5;f.MniH<  of 
twTT sets' of  views  and  temUuicies  which  divide  tbti  nation  into 
two  sections,  the  party,  let  us  say,  though  these  general  terms 
are  not  very  safe,  of  movement  and  the  i)arty  of  standing  still, 
the  party  of  liberty  and  the  party  of  ortler.  Each  section  be- 
lieves in  its  own  views,  and  is  intiueticed  by  its  peculiar  ten- 
.dencies,  recoileotions,  mental  associations,  to  deal  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  with  every  new  queHtinn  as  it  comes  up.  The 
particular  dogmas  may  change  :  d^triues  oncu  hf  hi  by  Whiga 
^U?  I'lay  now  be  held  by  Tories  also;  'JOfctfinfe^  Vhich  Whigs 
woultl  have  rejected  nity  years  a^o  may  now  he  ])7ti't  of  the 
orthodox  programme  of  the  Liberal  4):u-ty.  13ut  the  tendencies 
ha.vo  b^en  permanent  and  have  always  so  worked  upog-the 
various  fresli  uuestious  and  ]>roblenis  which  have  presented 
thomsLdvLvs  duriiiir  tlio  laat  two  eenbiiries.  that  each  party  has 
had  not  only  a  brilliant  concrete  life  in  it.s  fiiiiunis  leaders  and 
zealous  members,  but  also  an  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  its 
principles.  These  principles  have  meant  something  to  those 
who  held  them,  so  that  when  a  fresh  question  arose  it  was 
usually  possible  to  predict  how  eiich  party,  how  even  the  aver- 
u^e  members  of  each  party,  would  regard  and  wish  to  deal  with 
it.  Thus  even  when  the  leaders  have  been  leiist  worthy  and 
their  aims  least  pure,  an  English  party  has  felt  itself  ennobled 
and  inspirited  hy  the  vscnse  that  it  had  great  objects  to  fight 
for,  a  history  and  traflitions  which  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of 
iKittling  for  its  distinctive  principles.  It  is  because  issues  have 
never  been  lacking  whit'h  hrrtught   thi^aA  rp^^n^pt.ivn    prinoiplpa 

into  OT-^ration,  forcing  the  one  party  to  mainUiin  the  cause  of 
order  and  existing  institutions,  the  other  tliat  of  freeHoin  and 
what  was  deemed  progress,  that  the  two  English  parties  have 
not  degenerated  into  mere  factions.  Their  struggles  for  office 
have  been  redeemed  from  aeltislniess  by  the  feeling  that  office 
was  a  means  of  giving  practical  eifect  to  their  doctrines. 

But  suppose  thiit  in  liritain  all  the  questions  which  divide 
Tories  from  Liberals  were  to  be  suddenly  settled  and  doiie  with. 
Britain  would  be  in  a  difficulty.  Her  free  government  has  so 
long  been  worked  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  ministeri- 
alists and  the  opjfosition  that  there  would  probably  continue  to 
bo  two  parties.  But  they  would  not  be  really,  in  the  true  old 
sense  of  the  terras,  Tories  and  Liberals ;  they  would  be  merely 
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Ins  and  Outa.  Their  comlnts  would  be  waged  hardly  even  in 
name  for  principles,  but  only  for  place.  The  government  of 
the  country,  with  the  honour,  jmwer,  and  emoluments  attached 
to  it,  would  still  remain  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for.  The 
followers  would  still  rally  to  the  leaders ;  and  friendship  would 
still  bind  the  members  together  into  organized  bodies;  while 
dislike  and  suspicion  would  still  rouse  them  against  their  former 
adversaries.  Thus  not  only  the  leaders,  who  would  have  some* 
thing  tangible  to  gain,  but  even  others  who  had  only  their  feel- 
ings to  gratify,  would  continue  to  form  political  clubs,  register 
voters,  deliver  party  harangues,  contest  elections*  just  as  they 
do  now.  The  dilfereuce  would  be  that  each  faction  would  no 
longer  have  broad  principles  —  I  will  not  say  to  invoke,  for 
such  principles  would  probably  continue  to  be  invoked  as  here- 
tofore —  but  to  insist  on  applying  as  distinctively  its  principles 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  state.     Hence  quiet  or  fiustidiniis  men 

_yf^nM   not  jnJT]  jfl    pi^pt^y  qtrnfyfylne  •     wKJln    fhogp    wl]^    did     ]oin 


would  no  longer  be  stimulated  by  the  sense  that  they  were  con> 
tentling  for  something  itU'ul.  Loyalty  to  ale:ider  whom  it  was 
sought  to  make  prime  minister  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
loyalty  to  a  faith.  If  there  were  no  conspicuous  leader,  at- 
tachment to  the  party  would  degenerate  either  into  mere  hatred 
of  antagonists  or  into  a  struggle  over  places  and  salaries.  And 
almost  the  same  phenomena  would  be  seen  if,  although  the  old 
issues  had  not  been  really  determined,  both  the  parties  should 
have  so  far  abandoned  their  former  positions  that  these  issues 
did  not  divide  them,  so  that  each  professed  principles  which 
were,  even  if  different  in  formal  statement,  practicably  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  application. 

This,  which  oonreivably  may  happen  in  England  nndpr  her 
new  political  conditions,  is  what  has  h:i-]ipf  npd  with  the  Ameri- 
C^  j>arties.  The  chief  prartical  issues  whicli  once  divided 
them  have  been  settled.  Some  others  have  not  l>een  settled, 
but  as  regrtnis  these,  one  or  other  party  has  so  departed  from 
it8  former  attitude  that  we  cannot  now  si)eak  of  any  conflict  of 
principles.  "" 

>Ynen  life  leaves  an  organic  body  it  becomes  useless,  fetid, 
ppa^ifproufl  :  it  18  fit  to  be  cast  out  or  bui-ietl  from  si^'ht.  Whst 
life  is  to  an  organism,  principles  are  to  a  party.  Wien  they 
which  are  its  soul  have  vanished,  its  body  ought  to  dissolve. 
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and  the  elements  that  formed  it  be  regrouped  in  some  ii< 
organism: 

"Tlir>  timcft  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  luau  would  die.' 

But  a  party  does  uot  always  thus  die.  It  may  hold  together 
long  after  its  moral  life  is  extinct.  Guelfs  and  Ghilx'l lines 
warred  in  Italy  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  tlie  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  threaten  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  to  befriend  the  citiei 
of  Lombardy.  Parties  go  on  contending  because  their  mem- 
bers  have  torme<t''LalMts  ot'  jo'n\:  affi<ff^,  ilTU!  iBlVt!  miuiuwjbed 

miv;,^|it.;i^r,.  in  iisiii^;  ilii>sf  li;^()itM  and  playing  on  Uu'st!  pn;iudi(te^. 


The  American  parties  now  cuntiuue  to  exist,  becauseUiey  have 
existed..  The  mill  h:is  hoou  couBtl-uttet!,  andltiTTJiachiuery 
goes  on  turning,  even  when  there  is  no  giist  to  grind.  But 
this  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  men ;  for  the  systt'm  of  gov- 
ernment requires  and  implies  partiu3,  just  as  that  of  England 
does.  These  systems  are  made  to  be  worked,  and  always  have 
been  worked,  by  a  majority  ;  a  majority  must  be  cohesive,  gatl 
ered  into  a  united  and  organized  body  :  such  a  body  is  a  pai 

If  yuu  ask  an  ordinary  Northern  Democrat  to  eharacteri 
the  two  jiarties,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  llepublicans  are  & 
rupt  and  incapable,  and  will  cite  instances  in  which  j)ersoi 
prominent  in  that  party,  or  intimate  friends  of  its  leaders,  hai 
been  concerned  in  frauds  on  the  government  or  in  disgrace! 
lobbying  transitctions  hi  Congress.     When  you  press  him  fc 
some   distinctive    jirinciples    sf^parating   his   own   party  froi 
theirs,  he  will  probably  say  that  the  Democrats  are  the  pj 
tectors  of  States'  rights  and  of  local  independence,  and 
Republicans  hostile  to  both.     If  you  go  on  to  inquire  wl 
bearing  this  doctrine  of  States'  rights  has  on  any  present! 
debated  issue  he  will  admit  that,  for  the  moment,  it  has  noi 
but  will  insist  that  should  any  issue  involving  the  rights 
the  States  arise,  his  party  will  be,  as  always,  the  guardian 
American  freedom. 

This  is  really  all  that  can  be  predicated  abou^_the  Democrat 
party.     If  a  question  involving  the  rii^hts  of  a  State  agaii 
the  FetU^ral  autlinrity  were  to  RinffTgrft^  ita  ii)^tn]^fO*^""ld   h 
irto  array  itself  uu   the  side  of  thft  ^tj^tft  rftthf^r  t.hfin  of  tl 
centmTgovernment,  supposing  that  it  had  no  direct  motive  to 
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the  opposite.  As  it  has  at  no  point  of  time,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  down  to  1892,  possessed  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  CWgress  as  well  as  the  President  in  power,  its  devotion  to 
this  principle  has  not  been  tested,  and  might  not  resist  the 
temfttntion  of  any  interest  tlie  other  way.  However,  this  is 
matter  of  speculatiuiiy  for  at  prifsent  the  Statics  »^r  uo  infringe- 
in^t  of  their  rights.  So  conversely  ot  the  Kepubliciaus.  Their 
traditions  ouglit  to  dispose  them  to  support  Federal  power 
against  the  States,  but  their  action  in  a  concrete  case  would 
probably  depend  on  whether  their  jtarty  was  at  the  time  in 
coDditioD  to  use  that  power  for  its  own  purposes.  Lf  they 
Tvere  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  they  wouhl  be  little  inclined 
to  strengthen  Congress  against  the  States.  The  simplest  way 
of  proviHg'"or  illustrating  this  will  be  to  run  quickly  through 
the  questions  of  present  practical  interest. 

That  which  moat  keenly  interests  the  people,  though  of 

course  not  all  the  people,  is  the  regulation  or  extinction  of  the 

Ji^uox_U:a^c.     On  this  neither  party  hnn  anmm\ttj^t\  nr  will 

commit  itself.     The  traditional  dogmas  of  neither  cover  it, 

though  Ih^  Democrats  have  been  rather  more  disposed  to  leave 


men  to  themselves  than  the  Kepublicans,  and  rather  less  amen- 
able to  the  influence  of  ethical   scntimeut.     Practically   for 

both    parties   the    point  of  nonsPfpifTU'.p.  is  whafi  f.Kpy  nan  gain 

or  lose.  Each  has  clearly  something  to  lose.  The  drink- 
ing part  of  the  population  is  chielly  foreigfn.  Now  the 
Irish  are  mainly  Democrats,  so  the  Democratic  party  dare 
not  oflfeud  them.  The  Germans  are  mainly  Republican,  so 
the  Kepublicans  are  equally  bound  over  to  caution.  It  is 
true  that  though  the  parties,  as  [Kirties,  have  been,  in  nearly 
all  States,  neutral,  most  Temperance  men  are,  in  the  North 
and  West,*  Republicans,  most  whiskey-men  and  saloon-keejjers 
Democrats.  The  Republicans  therefore  more  frequently  at- 
tempt Xi?  conciliate  the  anti-liquor  party  by  flattering  phrases. 
They  suffer  by  the  starting  of  a  Prohibitionist  candidate,  since 

1  The  SouUiem  ne^oes  bare  luaally  Tot«i  for  the  R^pnblicanft,  bnt  are 
fTuWj  oppus«il  10  restrictions  on  the  aaIh  of  liqoor.  This  was  fttrikiugly 
'Q  in  a  recent  popuUr  vote  r>n  the  snbjei-t  in  Texas.  On  the  oCht^r  hnnd, 
bptter  rluftft  of  Southern  vbit«8,  who  aru  of  i:ourse  Domocr:it«,  arc  Inrgcly 
Tc*mpcniuce  men,  and  ^t)ii*>  Statt-ti.  e.y.  G(for|^'a,  haw  :i<lopt(;d  a  loL-al  option 
tftt»m,  undrr  which  ea»'h  county  tlecides  whether  it  will  be  "  wei "  or  "dry  •' 
\Le.  ponnil  or  forbid  the  suIl'  of  intoxieanto). 
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he  draws  more  voting  strength  away  from  them  than  he  d< 
from  the  Democrats. 

Free  Tra<ie  o.  Protectioa  is  another  burning  qnestdon, 
hs^B  bggP  pQ  since  the  eaxlv  davs  of  the  Union.  The  old  oai 
troversy  y  to  the  r(7"f^■^'lt».^l>-■ll  n^yht '^'^  *^ongress  to  Lm] 
T  ^^HfF  for  auv  object  but  that  of  raising  revenue,  has  been 
laid  to  rest,  for  whether  the  people  in  17NS  meant~or  did  not 
mean  to  confer  sueli  a  {»ower.  it  h-.ts  b*?en  exert^'d  for  so  many 
years,  and  on  so  superb  a  scale,  that  no  one  now  doubts  ite 
legality.  Before  the  war  the  Democrats  were  advocates  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  ouly,  Le,  of  Free  Trade.  Some  of  them  still 
hold  that  doctrine  in  its  fulness,  but  as  the  majoritTf  though 
they  favoor  a  reduction  of  the  present  system  of  im^rort  duties^ 
have  not  been  clear  upon  the  general  jmuciple,  the  party  trum- 
pet has  often  given  an  uncertain  sound.  Moreover,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Protectionist  on  acc4)unt  of  its  imn  industries ;  northern 
Georgia  and  Alabruna  and  South-eastern  Tennessee  hare  leanings 
that  way  for  the  same  reason;  Louisiana  has  sometimes  in- 
clined to  Prtttection  on  account  of  its  sugar.  Unwilling  to 
alienate  the  Democrats  of  three  such  districts,  the  party  lias 
generally  sought  to  remain  unple<lged.  or.  at  least,  in  winking 
with  one  eye  to  the  men  of  the  North-West  and  South-£ast 
who  desire  to  reduce  the  tariff,  it  has  been  tempted  to  wink 
with  the  other  to  the  iron  men  of  Pittsburg  and  the  sugar  men 
of  New  Orleans.  Thus,  tliough  the  Democrats  have  come  to 
advocate  more  and  more  strongly  large  changes  in  the  present 
^stem,  they  have  done  this  not  so  much  on  pure  Free  Trade 
principles,  as  on  the  ground  that  the  suqilus  must  be  got  rid 
of,  and  that  the  duties  now  in  force  oppress  many  classes  in 
the  community.  The  surplus  has  now  (1894)  disappeared, 
eaten  up  by  the  Pension  Act  of  1890,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a  deficit,  but  the  Democrats  committed  themselves  against 
Protection  in  the  election  of  1S92  more  distinctly  than  they 
had  previously  done.  The  Kepublicans.  all  along  bolder,  have 
twice  pledged  themselves,  in  framing  their  platform,  to  m.iin- 
tain  the  protective  tariff.  But  some  of  the  keenest  intellects 
in  their  ranks,  including  a  few  leading  journalists,  have  been 
strong  for  Free  Trade  and  therefore  sorely  temptLnl  to  bre^ik 
with  their  party.  Only  a  few,  however,  have  on  that  ground 
fonaken  it 
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Pi^nl     fifirYJfP     Tftf*^"",    w]^'>i-»r.f     n^^pa    ]^ar^aff;^f^    K-^u    fr^r-   gQUie 

time  past  rft^pivpH  tlip  lip  aetvice^^iX  l->nt-li  pfti-iti^a  -i  ]ip  service 
expressed  by  both  with  et^ual  warmth,  and  by  the  avera^^  jjro- 
fessional  politicians  nf  both  with  tqiial  insincerity.  Such 
reforlBB  Jut  huvi^  b^ti^n  (irr{?i!Uid  in  ihu  imM  oi  hilmg  up  plat^es, 
have  beeu  forced  on  the  parties  by  public  opinion,  rather  than 
c*4irried  through  by  either.  None  of  the  changes  made — an»l 
they  are  perha]»3  the  most  beneficial  of  recent  changes  —  haa 
raised  an  issue  between  the  parties,  or  given  either  of  them  a 
claim  on  the  contideuce  of  the  countr)'.  The  Ijest  men  in  both 
parties  sup|,«irt  the  Civil  Serviee  Commission ;  the  worst  men 
in  both  would  gladly  get  rid  of  it. 

The  advautaf(e9  of  re^rulatin^,  |:^y  fedflriil  leKislatim,  mil- 
nnijfl  aud  UjliMP'aphir  lim^p  f  HtiMidinjy  o\wr  a  imiiiJigr  of  .States^ 
is  a  ggbject  frequentty  LJisoussed.  ^JL'jther  party  has  had  auy- 
thinyi  distinctive  to  say  upon  it  in  tlie  way  ejtlu^r  of  advctcacv 
or  of  i-ondemnation!  Kotli  havg  fi>i>iHi-ft  |]  tli-,it  it  in  thr  Hnt)-  of 
railways  to  serve  the  peojilo,  and  not  to  tyrannize  over  or  de- 
frnnil^hpTn.  nn  the  Inter-Shttf  Cnnimt-rrp    Aft  paaftPil   in  1S87 

with  this  view  cannot  be  called  a  party  measure.  Eiaaiicea 
hov•^_on  the  whole  been  well  managed,  and  d^^bt  paid  off  with 
surftrisin^  sjiet'd.  hut  there  have  been,  and  are  stdl.  seri ous 
problems  r.iistnl  by  th*'  couiliiniu  nt  tjie  cun-ency.  H<.t1i  j.:^i-hipj» 
have  made  luistakt-s,  and  nu>st;ikt;s  al)out  equally  culpable,  for 
th4)uirh  the  Republi<;an3.  having  more  frequently  commanded 
aJJAmgressional  majority^  have  had  superior  opportunities  for 
blnnriPf-lfHT  thp  U(^^^^f^L■l^[lt_^  hrtvP  imp»  or  tWH-e  more  ilHliiptply 
ciimmittpd  themselves  to  p<-niieious  dnetrines.  Neither  party 
now  proposes  a  clear  and  definite  policy,  although  the  Demo- 
cratd  have  been  more  incliued  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  minor  questions,  such  as  woman 
guffraii^  or  ballot  reform,  or  convirt  labour.-  Nt^ithor  yiflrty 
ha.<  any  di^tiniHive  attitude  on  fht-se  mattera:  neither  is  more 
likely,  or  less  likely,  than  tin-  other  t«t  pass  a  measure  ^lealing 
with  them.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  taissez 
fairt  as  opposed  to  governmental  interference.  Neither  Repulv 
licans  nor  Democrats  can  be  said  to  he  friends  or  foes  of  State 
interference :  each  wUl  advocate  it  when  there  seems  a  prac- 
tically useful  object  to  be  secured,  or  when  the  popular  voice 
se«iua  to  call  for  it.     It  is  the  same  with  foreign  pc^l^yy.     Both 
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Ti^  "jpas  there  is  in  the  tenets  of  bhe  Kefjuhlicans  and  Demo^ 
3rats  to  make  their  ohiiriLCter  intelligible  to  a  Kuro]H;aii  reader, 
an  innnh  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  convoy  joms-idua  of  what 
may  be  called  their  social  and  local,  their  racial  and  ceeleaia^ti- 
cal  com  pic  xioiis;  """ 

/  liu^  liepublit-an  party  waa  formed  between  1854  and  18oC 
chiefly  out  of  tlie  wrecks  of  the  Whig  party,  with  the  addition 
of  the  AlHtlitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  who,  disgusted  at  the 
apparent  subaervience  to  the  South  uf  the  leading  northern 
"Whigs,  had  for  some  time  previously  acted  as  a  group  by  them- 
selves, tliough  some  of  tliem  had  been  apt  to  vote  for  Whig  can- 
didates. They  had  alsn  recruits  from  tlic  Frep  Soil  Democrats, 
who  had  severed  tliemsolvcs  fmiu  tho  bulk  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  sdiiie  of  whttm  claiineil  to  bo  true  Jeffersonians  in 
joining;  the  party  which  stood  up  against  the  spread  of  slavery.' 
Tlie  Republicans  wore  therefore  from  the  tirst  a  NQrthprn 
party,  more  distTTu'tiy  so  than  the  LM^ijoralists  had  t>eeu  iit  the 
clTTse  of  the  preceding;  e-t^uturVi  and  much  more  distinctly  so 
tba n  the  Whites,  in  whom  tiiore  nad  been  a  prerty  atrong 
^oiithrrn  element. 


he  Whig  element  brtmtrht  to  the  new  party  solidity,  politi- 
cal experience,  attd  a  hir^i'  nnfuhe.r  ol   Wl'ilUllv    ami   iriilmjTitial 


laiexiH 
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lerents.  The  Abulitioiijst  elrmt»nt  s^^ave  it  force  and  enthu- 
siasiUj  qualities  iiivi1.t^i;dih'  lor  l\u^  ''['fv^jh  wliii'li  i"-ii]u.  L^  1  ^61 
with  the  secession  of  all  save  four  of  the  slave-hohiing  States. 
During  the  war,  it  drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the  earnestness, 
patriotism,  religious  and  moral  fervour,  which  the  North  and 

1  The  nmme  Ropiiblit^-aii  was  ^iven  to  the  new  party,  not  wHbout  the  hops 
of  thoreby  niakinK  it  easior  for  theae  nl*i  m!bn<>l  D€>ni»crats  to  join  it,  for  ia 
JefTor^oD's  day  bis  party  had  beea  calloi  KopubUcau. 
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West  contained.  It  is  still,  iu  fchost^  rpg^jons,  ^]\p.  pnrf.y  jn 
whose  rruiks  resj>ectable,  steady,  pious,  well-comluctod  men  are 
to  beToiJkyil  fur. — If  you  fimi  yourself  dining  wicn  one  or"  the 


m  1 


■T>est  i>eo[>ie  in  any  New  England  city,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Cbicago,  or  Minnpai>olis,  you  assume 
that  the  gnrst  sitting  next  you  is  a  Republican,  almost  as  eon- 
fid«:*ntly  as  in  English  county  society  you  would  assume  your 
neighbour  to  be  a  Tory ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  sometimes  be 
wrong,  but  iu  four  cases  out  of  hve  you  will  be  right.  In  New 
York  the  presumption  is  weaker,  though  even  there  you  will 
be  riglit  three  times  out  of  five.  One  may  say  that  all  over 
the  Nortli,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  prolesBtrnTIil  men 
of  the  amciiler  [WTlwipa  UV<Jtt  more  than  ot  the  largt-r  towns, 
t^nd  to  DL^  Itypubllr.iiiH.  !^0  tfl6  an-  tiie  farmers,  particularly 
fffT  the  Xorih-weafT  Plju  working  class  in  the  cities  is  di\Hded, 
\  the  more  solid  part  ot*  li,  the  cliurch-goors  ana  total  ab- 
iners,  are  generally  Republicans.  A  number,  still  large, 
though  of  course  daily  diminishing,  are  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War;  and  these  naturally  rally  to  the  old  flag.  When  tum- 
icg  southwards  one  reaches  the  borders  of  the  old  slave  States, 
e .  '  '  ,'  is  changed.  In  Baltimore  the  ]t";f)ti  pi^i^pl^  are  so 
gi  DeinQCi'ats  that   when   you    meet  a  Republican  in 

^ucieiy  you  ask  whether  he  is  not  an  immigrant  from  New 
England.  This  is  less  marked  by  the  case  in  Kentucky  and 
Miflflouri,  but  in  Virginia,  or  the  Carulinas,  or  the  (3ulf  States, 
YfgJfiW  "'**"  ^^  g""'^  g1--;>iw]i»p  lif.Wi»pr  tjif.hA  Kppuhliean  payfyj 
w£ich  consists  of  the  lately  enfrnnchised  negroes,  of  a  certain 
number  of  native  whites,  seldom  well  regarded,  who  organize 
and  use  the  negro  vote,  and  who  twenty-five  j'ears  ago  were 
making  a  good  thing  for  themselves  out  of  it;  of  a  number 
of  Federal  officials  (a  numl^er  very  small  when  the  Demoerats 
are  in  power),  wlio  have  been  ))ut  into  Federal  places  by  their 
friends  at  Washington,  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
.  work  for  the  i>arty,  and  of  a  few  stray  people,  perhaps  settlers 
^^bom  the  North  who  have  not  yet  renounced  their  old  aflilia- 
P^ons.  It  is  not  easv  for  an  educated  "'=^"  ^^  remain  a  Repub. 
f     lican  in  the  South,  not  only  because  the  people  he  meets  in 

1  Tbi<t  fitatemont,  written  iu  1S88,  is  nnw  It'sH  true,  for  both  the  Demooratd 
and  thr  »tHc:»lli7*l  'People's  Party'  have  gained  streu^b  io  tbe  North-western 
StAta  •ince  that  dat6. 
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society  aro  Deiiiticrnts,  but  because  the  Kepublioan  pai'ty  man- 
agers are  apt  lu  be  black  sheep. 

In  the  Sliddle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  one  may  for  this  purpose  add  Oliio  and  ludiuna.  and 
on  the  I'aeitic  slope,  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
majority  of  votes  sways  now  this  way  now  that,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  or  local  causes,  or  the  merits  of  individual 
candidates,  may  affect  the  popular  mind.  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  is  now,  as  she  has  been  since  1860^  a  Republican 
State,  owing  to  her  interest  in  a  protective  tariff.  New  York, 
whose  legislature  is  fn^i|uently  Kepublican,  in  presidential  elec- 
tions generally  goes  Dcjiiocrjitio.  In  Lhfst;  doubtful  States, 
the  better  sort  of  people  have  b^^en  mostly  Kepublicans,  It  is 
in  that  party  you  look  to  find  tiie  greater  number  of  the  philan- 
thropists, the  men  of  culture,  the  men  of  substance  who  desire 
to  see  things  go  on  quietly,  with  no  shocks  given  to  business 
confidence  by  rash  legislation.  These  are  great  elements  of 
8trf'n*,^th.  They  wore  gained  for  the  Republican  party  hy  its 
earlier  Eistor^^  whicli  drew  into  it  thirty  years  ago  those  pitri- 
otic  and  earnest  young  men  who  are  now  the  leading  elderly 
men  iji  their  resju-etive  neighbourhoods.  But  ;nffiiiist  thtnii 
mu8t,be  set  the  tendency  of  a  section  of  the  Republican  party, 
a  section  small  m  numbers  liUr  lilt'ludlll^  some  men  of  charac- 
tgT  &nd  itit^!llgt^iiUL%  tu  bi'uuk  awftyj  m^  u^  il  is  uull^jd,  "  lx)lt " 
from  the  party  platform  atid  •'  ticket."  This  section  explains 
its  conduct  by  defdaring  that  the  great  claims  which  the  party 
gained  on  the  confidcuiee  of  the  country  by  its  resistance  to 
slavery  lujd  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  have  l>een  for- 
feited by  mal-administration  since  the  war  ended,  and  by  the 
scandals  which  have  gathered  round  some  of  its  conspicuous 
figures.  If  intelligence  and  cultivation  dispose  their  posses- 
sors to  desert  at  a  critical  moment,  the  party  might  be  stronger 
without  this  element,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  a  good  party 
man  is  ho  who  stands  by  his  friemls  when  they  are  wrong. 

The  Democratic  party  sulfers  in  tlio  North  and  West  from 
exactly  the  opposite  causes  to  the  Republican.  It  wiis  long 
discredited  by  its  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  considerable  section  within  it  (the  so-called  Copper- 
heads) to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  shallow  hung  hea\'y 
over  it  till  the  complete  pacification  of  the  South  and  growing 
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pTOiuinence  of  new  questi<5ns  lx?g:in  to  call  men's  minds  away 
fmm  the  war  years.  From  1860  to  1885  it  profited  from  being 
inftpfnisition.  Saved  from  the  opiwrtunity  of  abusiug  patron- 
i^^  or  becoming  complicated  in  administnitiou  jobs,  it  was 
lUe  to  criticize  freely  tbe  blunders  or  vices  of  its  opponents, 
hmay  however  be  doubted  whether  its  party  managers  liave 
bem,  take  them  all  in  all,  either  wiser  or  purer  than  those 
«iioin  they  criticized,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  inspired  any 
dwper  trust  in  the  minds  of  impartial  citizens.  When,  as  has 
lemal  times  happened,  the  Democrats  have  obtained  a  major- 
itr  in  th»*  House  of  Representatives,  their  legislation  has  nut 
bet*n  higher  in  aim  or  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  means 
than  that  which  Republican  congresses  have  produced.  Hence 
•  •• '  niMTi.'y  tr)  ilftSgr*^^  from  the  Republican  ranks  has  enured 
l»enetit  of  the  DenaocratS  lesa  than  miglit  havft  tynn 
tti^t-vti^ir  However,  the  Democratic  party  includes  not  only 
aearly  all  the  talent,  education,  and  wealth  of  the  South,  to- 
gtUvvr  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  S<nUhern  farmers  and  poor 
»hjtc8,  but  also  a  res{>ectiible  and  apparently  increiising  minority 
uf  good  men  in  the  Middle  States,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
)rity  in  New  England  and  the  North-west.* 
Id  theBe  last-mentioned  districts  its  strength  lies  chiefly  in 
the  cities,  a  curious  contntst  to  those  earlier  days  when  Jeffer- 
tou  was  supported  by  the  fanners  and  Hamilton  by  the  towns- 
folk.* But  the  large  cities  have  now  a  population  unlike 
di  v'  '    ^.    !"  r  ft  eignty  ytitira  agu,  a  vast  igmjiant-^uo- 

t-  pie,  many  of  them  recently  admitted  to 

citueuaiiip,  who  have  little  reason  for  belonging  to  one  party 
raliier  tluin  another,  but  are  attracted  some  by  the  name  of  the 
IVmocnitio  party,  some  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  party  of 
tfae  yell-to-dg  some  by  leaders  belonging  to  their  own  races 
^ho  Lave  risen  to  influence  in  its  ranks.  The  adhegian^of 
tlua  tuoh  gives  the  party  a  slight  flavour  of  rou^dyism,  as  its 
old  associations  give  it,  to  a  Puritan  palate,  a  sliglit  tlavour  of 

^b  ISaS,  however,  sevenil  Korth-western  States  were  carried  by  the  Dem- 

WctferiDD  reiganled  afcricolture  as  so  mach  the  best  occupation  for  citizens 
^Wvu&l«rnied  by  the  rumour  that  the  rod  fish  iifthr*  North-eastern  roasts 
•*"•  roDikne  'lown  to  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  lest  the  pi^ople  of 
^^  Stalfs  iboaJd  "  be  teroptod  to  catch  tbeiu,  and  eonimerce,  of  which  we 
^*Tilrc«ly  too  moch.  receive  an  acoeHiony 
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irreligiou.  Tweuty  years  ago,  a  New  Eugland  deaeon^the 
deacon  is  in  America  the  type  of  solid  respectability  —  would 
have  found  it  as  hard  to  vote  for  a  Democratic  caiulidate^  an 
English  archdeacon  to  vote  for  a  Birmingham  Radical.  But 
these  old  feelings  are  wearing  away.  ^A  new  generatjpn  of 
voters  has  arisen  which  never  saw  slavery,  and  cares  little 
about  JeffersoTrfor  i^tioil  tn  fijr  bvj!:  This  generation  takes 
parties  as  it  finds  tlieiiTl  Even  among  the  older  voters  there 
has  been  a  change  within  the  lattt  ten  years.  Many  of  the 
best  Republicans,  who  remembt'ied  the  Democrats  as  the  party 
of  which  a  strong  section  sympathized  with  the  slaveholders 
before  the  war,  and  disapproved  of  the  war  while  it  was 
being  waged,  looked  witli  horror  on  the  advent  to  power  in 
1885  of  a  Democratic  prpsiilent.  The  country,  however,  was 
not  ruined  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  went  on  much  as  befor^,  its 
elements  oi  gooa  ann  evii  mixed  and  contending,  just  as  under 
Republican  ailministrations.  However,  tlu'  Republican  lejulers 
still  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  ^Oliimmitie  the 
solid  vote  ol  the  States  where  slavery  formerly  existed  as  ft 
reason  why  it  should  excite  the  distrust  ot  good  ciuzens'wbo 
fought  for  the  Cnion. 

(  Now  that  differences  of  political  doctrine  are  not  accentuated, 
race  differences  pUty  ;i  nmsidyrubl^  f>art  In  the  rnmiMrtsditlffi  of 
the  parties.  Ltesidt's  tht>^aru'r  Anieruuh^t,  tllf^re  are  men  of 
firmmtionalities  in  thir  United  States  ^British,  Tnsh,  Ge^ 
mrms,  Scandinavians,  French  Can.idians.^  Of  these,  however, 
the  En^lisli  and  Scotch  lose  their  identity  almost  immediatelj, 
being  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  native  citizens.  Though 
very  numerous,  they  have  hitherto  counted  for  nothing  politi- 
cally, because  they  have  either  been  indifferent  to  political 
struggles  or  have  voted  from  the  same  motives  as  ;m  averftge 
American.  They  have  to  a  large  extent  remaint^^l  Itritish  snb- 
jects,  not  caring  for  the  spffratre.  Recently,  liowover,  an  effort 
has  been  made  (:i]>parently  chiefly  for  tho  sake  of  connte^ 
working  the  Irish)  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  citizenship  ou^ 
exert  their  voting  power  as  a  united  body.    It  may  be  doubted 

1  There  are  also  Poles,  Czeehs,  Italians.  Riissiau  Jews,  aii<l  Slavs  rroin  Uob- 
gary  (aa  well  as  a  few  Rouiuaus  and  Annutiiuns^  :  but  tlioir  iiiiiiibor,  though  H 
has  iinTpased  rapidly  of  Inii*  years,  is  relalivfly  sniall.  i-Kcept  in  two  tir  thrrt 
of  tlio  Atlantir  ritira,  fn  Clilca;;o,  MIIwaiike(\<'lcvelan<),  St.  Paul,  M)nnGapoQi> 
N«w  Orleans,  and  lu  Ibe  mtuiD^  r«giona  of  Peimsylvaula. 
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whpther  they    will    become   citizens  to  any  great  extent,   or 
whether,  if  they  do,  they  will  cast  a  solid  vot<i. 

F^uLherwise  with  the  Irish.  They  retain  their  nati onal 
apirit  and'dis^K)sTlion  to  adt  together  into  the  Becond,  rarely 
however  into  the  third,  geuefutluii;  the^y  a.ie  a  faefctir  potont 
m  Federal  and  still  more  potent  in  city  politics.  Now  the 
Irish  have  hitherto  been  nearly  all  Deuiucrats.  The  exodus 
from  Ireland  which  Imd  been  considerable  as  far  back  as  1842, 
rwpllpd  in  1847  (the  year  alter  llie  famine)  to  vast  proportions ; 
vu\  was  from  the  first  a  sou  rci;  of  help  to  the  Democrat  io  party, 
T  ■  -oause  it  was  less  Protestant  in  sentiment  than  the 

\.  >. ,  and  was  already  dominant  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

wbere  the  Irish  first  became  a  power  in  politics.  The  aversion 
to  the  nr'gro  whitih  they  soon  developed,  made  them,  when^tEe 
F -j"^  1'^'"  party  arose^  its  natural  enemies,  for  the  Kepubli- 
were.  l>oth  during  and  alter  the  war.  tlie  negro's  |»;itrons. 


W  i\w  war  ended  the  liish  vtJt^  hlld  i}iSli\o.  16  f6t-m  A  lai-ge 
paitof  the  iJemocratic  strength,  and  Irishmen  were  prominent 
ao&ODg  the  politicians  of  that  party :  hence  newcomers  from 
Iivhuid  have  generally  enlisted  under  its  banner.  To-day, 
hiiwerer,  there  are  plenty  of  Irishmen,  and  indeed  of  Irish 
leaders^ and  bosses,  among  tlie  Ke|mUlicans  of  the  grrat  eities; 
and  statesmen  of  that  party  often  seek  to  "placate*'  and 
itlractthe  Irish  vote  in  ways  to(t  familiar  to  need  description. 
The  (jerinan  immif^ratioji,  excluding  of  course  the  early 
German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  began  rather  later  than 
the  Irish;  and  as  there  is  some  jealousy  l^etweon  the  two 
he  fact  that  tlip  Ii'IkIi  W(^rO  Ulvciulr  l'»l>hioenit:3  when 
Germans  arrived,  was  one  ronson  wliy  tlir  hitter  have 
Wen  more  inclined  to  enrol  thpiuselves  ;is  Kppublir.ans^  ^^^Hq 
motheritf  to  l>e  found  in  the  fact  that  German  exiles  of  1^49 
ypTC  naturally  hostile  to  shivery.  The  (.i<*nnan8_jjLSually  be- 
'.  ■  IS  in  th<'  MidJU'  ;uid  Wfst'Mu  i^itri,  whrro,  find- 

' ;ive  farmers  niiunly  Konvihlii-an.s.  tht^y  imitnte  the 

pJigos  or  thtir  neigltbours!  That  there  are  many  German 
l^mocrats  in  the  great  cities  may  be  a8cril>ed  to  the  leas 
frienrlly  attitude  of  the  Republicans  to  the  liquor  traffic,  for 
til     '  M  colonist  is  faithful  to  the  beer  of  his  fatherland, 

L  case  of  the  Uon^in  Catholic  Germans,  to  thn  tacit 

^Ui&oce  which   has  subsisted   in  many  districts  between  the 
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Catholic  Church  and  the  Democrats.  The  Germans  are  a 
cohesive  race,  keeping  up  national  sentiment  by  festi^'als, 
gymnastic  societies,  processions,  and  national  songs,  but  as 
they  take  much  less  keenly  to  iMjlitics,  and  are  not  kept  to- 
gether by  priests,  their  coliesion  is  more  short-lived  than  that 
of  the  Irish.  The  Americau-lioru  sou  of  u  German  is  alreadj 
completely  an  American  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  practical  apti- 
tude. The  German  vote  over  the  whole  Union  may  be  roughly 
estimated  a.s  tive-ninths  Kepublican,  four-ninths  Democratic 

The  Scandinavians  —  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  with  a  few 
Danea~aJid  a  hiihdTuFof  Tcelanders  —  now  form  a_J:egpectable 
element  among  the  farmers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  States, 
particularly  Wisconsin,  ^hnnesota,  and  the  Dakota^.  So  far 
as  can  bo  judged  from  the  short  experience  the  country  hsa 
of  them,  for  it  is  scarce  thirty  years  since  their  immigration 
began,  they  Americanize  even  more  readily  than  their  Teutonic 
cousins  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Baltic.  However,  both 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  still  so  far  clannish  that  in  these 
States  both  parties  tind  it  worth  while  to  run  for  office  noif 
and  then  a  candidate  of  one  or  other,  or  (iiuididates  of  both,  of 
these  nationalities,  in  order  to  catch  tjjc  votes  of  his  or  their 
compatriots.*  Niue-teoths  of  them  were  Repufali^apSf  m^til  the 
rise  of  the  sonialfed  "People's  Party,"  which  has  for  the  momeut 
detached  a  good  numy.  yke  tlie^GermAuSj  they  ^gia^nowing 
nothing  of  American  politics,  but  tllf  W^Mifid  Mij-ntrg-y  .at  ^^ 
native  paity-workers  enlists  them  under  a  piirfy  Kinnpr  as 
soon  iis  they  are  admitted  to  civic  rights.  They  make  perhaps 
the  b<!st  material,  for  sober  and  industrin^i^  fjfrrwMilfr.iirwfa  thill 
Ameri(ui  receives,  being  even  readier  than  the  Germans  to  face 
hardship,  and  more  content  to  dispense  with  alcoholic  drinks. 

Th^ French  Canadians  are  imniero|n  in  Xyu'  Rnrlnnd  and 
in  one  or  two  other  Tsorthoru  btates.  yet  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  tell  upnii  politics,  especially  us  they  fretjuently  re- 
main British'  subjects.  Their  r^'I'fii^n  disp"'""'^  t>inaA  ueho 
become  citizens  to  side  with  the  Democratic  i>aj'ty,  but  they 


1  There  is  some  Micht  jealousy  between  SwedM  and  Norwesian*.  ao  thit 
where  tboy  arc  c<|iially  stroti]^  it  is  not  safe  to  pitt  forwanl  u  candidaM  o( 
either  rftce  without  |iUtrinj;oii  tlie  Haroe  ticket  a  eamliilatu  of  the  other  alio* 
But  where  the  |>npiilati4iii  of  either  rar^e  18  ton  .ildilU  to  support  a  church  or> 
soelal  Institution  of  \ls  owu.  they  fraternize  for  iMs  imrjiose,  feeling  theor 
■eWos  much  nusrer  tu  uu«  another  than  ilicy  are  to  any  other  element 
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iie  only  beginning  to  constitnte  what  is  called  ''a  vote,"  and 

pcca&ionally  *'go  RepuUlioau." 

[    The  negro**s  in  tl.H  \orf.hffr»^  \Ti.lf]lp,  ^n^]  p;jnjfir^^-jTj;o«,  are 

to  miiinvH>rtaTit  element.     Gtatitwde  .for_tiiB--£axuur-fihown  to 

itLeir  racr  has  kept  them  mofitlv  Repiil^l'^aiis  .  They  are  seldom 

"roitteii  to  a  leading  ])lacc:  in  party  or^nizations,  but  it  is 

mud  expedient  in  presidential  contests  to  organize  a  "coloured 

lub"to  work  for  the  candidate  auxoug  the  coloured  population 

}f  a  town.     In  States  like  ^tal7land,  Kentueky,  and  Missouri, 

rhere  there  are  plenty  of  white  Republicans,  they  vote  steadily 

(pablican,  unless  paid   to  abstain.      In  the  further  South, 

leir  mere  nurnWrs  would  enables  them,  were  tliey  equal  to 

le  whites  in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  organization,  not  merely 

carry  congressional  seats,  but  even  in  some  States  to  deter- 

ine  a  presidential  electiotL     But  in  tliese  three  respects  they 

nnspeakably  inferior.    At  first,  under  the  leadership  of  some 

'hite  adventurers,  mostly  of  the  "carpet-bagger"  class,  they 

rent  almost  solid  for  the  Republican  party ;  and  occasionally, 

iven  since  tlie  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops,  they  have  turned 

Ihe  balance  in  its  favour.     Now,  however,  the  Democrats  have 

leompletely  gained  the  upper  hand;  and  the  negroes,  perhai>3 

»sing  feith  in  their  former  bosses,   perhaps  discouraged  by 

jjng  theniselvL'S  luifit  to  cope  with  a  superior  race,  perhaps 

interested  than  at  first  in  their  new  privileges,  have  begun 

te  their  solidarity.    A  few  now  vote  with  the  Democrtits. 

i^on  comes  very  little^nto  Anieru'an  party  except  when^ 

'Rometiraes    happens,  the  atlvance  of  tin-  Roinaii   (!:iihn1if- 

jirch  and  the  idna  that  she  exerts  I^p.t  ji^flnnnrn  U-  secure 

[benefits  for  h'Tsr-lf^  cauRt\s  an  fnitburst  of  Pnitfstftpt;  fpt'l i ng. * 

(K«»man   Catholics   are  usually  L>emo(rrats,  bt'cause.  fxeept  in 

tUFAr^ylUnd,  WtiU*h  is  J/emoci-aiir  anvhow,  they  are  mainly  Insh. 

jCt-ii I i:rfgationali^t.s  an*!   I'liitarians,  t^^inu  presumably  Sjtruiig 

fffTrn  Kyyy  ['njrlnnfl  nri^  :ipt,  jo  be  t?^>p"i>H''r»ya      Presbytenaus. 

3I'*th(i*li-*t,s,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  have  no  special  party  afiin- 

,,itir-5.     'Xhey  are  mostly  Keputiiicans  in  tl>e  ^ortli,  JK'mocrats 

In  the  i^outh.     1  rie  Aiortnons  fight  for  their  own  hand,  and  in 

7tah,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  have  bet-n  wont  to  cast  their  votes, 

inder  the  direction  of  their  hierarchy,  for  the  local  party  which 

*  As  rMcnity  in  the  formation  of  tbo  iVmerican  Prot^'ctiro  Awociation,  which 
beoHtne  »  jHrlilii'Al  fnctor  in  |iari^  ff  the  Norlh-wuHt. 
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promised  to  interfere  least  with  them.    Lately  in  Idaho  a  party 
oiind  it  witrLh  whilt^  to  niii  ;i  Mormon  (candidate. 

While  the    South    ca^^a   p.   snIiH    p^^mAPT-itu-    vote,    and    the 


strength  of_the^epublican5  luis  lain  in  tlie  Xorth-eaat  and 
North-west,  the  intermediate  position  of  the  AImiTle"?!^ail#s 
corresponds  to  their  divided  political  tendencies.  The  reason 
is  that  in  America  colonization  has  gone  on  along  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  tendencies  of  New  England  reai>jie;ir  in  Northern 
Ohio,  Northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  giv- 
ing the  Republicans  a  general  predominance  in  this  vast  and 
swiftly-growing  Western  jxipulation,  which  it  takes  the  whole 
weight  of  the  solid  South  to  balance.  This  geographical 
opIKJsition  does  not,  however,  bi'token  a  danger  of  {>olitif!iiI 
severance.  The  material  interests  of  the  agi'jfidt.iirJRi-.fi  of  the 
North-west  are^ot  different  fro"i  tJUli^n  nC  tho  Pwiiith  ;  free 
trade,  for  instance,  will  make  a3  much  and  no  more  difference 
to  the  wheat-grower  of  Illinois  iis  to  the  eotton-grower  oi 
Texas,  to  the  iron-workers  of  Tennessee  as  to  the  iron-workers 
of  Pennsylvania.  And  the  existence  of  an  active  Democratic 
party  in  the  North  prevents  the  victory  of  either  geographical 
section  from  being  felt  as  a  defeat  by  the  other. 

Tliis  is  an  important  security  against  dismjition.  And 
similar  security  against  the  risk  o^  (ilvil  .-iirire  ur  revolution  is 
to  be  found  Ln  the  fact  that  the  parties  are  not  based  on  oi 
sensibly  affected  by  differences  either  of  wealth  or  of  social 
position,  yhfir  cle.-\v.i^e  is  not  horizontal  according  to  social 
strata,  but  vertical.     This  would  \ye  h?ss  true  if  it  were  stated 


i 


either  of  the  Northern  States  sef>arately,  or  of  the  Soutlieni 
States  separately :  it  is  true  of  the  Uninn  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  might  cease  to  be  true  if  the  new  labour  party  were  to  gruff 
till  it  absorbed  or  superseded  either  of  the  existing  parttc 
The  same  feature  has  characterized  English  politics  as  in 
pared  with  those  of  most  Eurf»pean  countries,  and  has  beenl 
main  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  English  government  and 
the  good  feeling  between  different  classes  in  the  community. 

I  At  the  present  moment  the  vast  majority  of  the  rich,  a  proportion  prol» 
biy  liirccr  than  at  any  previous  time,  lielung  in  Kn^Iuml  to  one  of  tia  two 
historic  parties.    Bnt  this  phenomenon  may  posaibly  pms  awftf. 


CHAPTER   LVI 


rtTRTBEK    OBSKRVATIOKS    ON   THE    PABTnSS 


ES  the  tw'o  great  parties  which  hare  divided  Americ:. 
for  thirty  years,  there  are  two  or  three  lesser  organizations  or 
factions  needing  a  word  of  mention.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  aj(o  tliero  was  a  periofl  when  one  of  the  two  great 
fiarties  liaving  melted  aw^ay,  the  other  had  become  split  up  into 
minor  sections.^  Parties  were  numerous  and  unstable,  new 
ones  forming,  and  after  a  short  career  uniting  with  some  other, 
or  vaniiihing  altogether  from  the  seenc.  This  was  a  phenome- 
non j>eeuliar  to  that  time,  and  ceased  with  the  building  up 
about  \S3'2  of  the  Whig  party,  which  lasted  till  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War.  But  Tocqupville,  who  visited  America  in 
1831-32,  took  it  for  the  normal  state  of  a  democratic  com- 
innnityf  and  founded  upon  it  some  bold  generalizations.  A 
stranger  who  sees  how  few  principles  now  exist  to  hold  each 
of  the  two  great  modern  parties  together  will  be  rather  sur- 
prised that  they  have  not  shown  more  tendency  to  split  up  into 
minor  groups  and  factions. 

\V1pr  rnrisiitutf3  a  party  ?  In  America  there  is  a  simple 
J^t.  Any  section  of  men  who  nominate  candidates  of,their 
own  fur  the  prt^sideney  and  vice-pr^;^i(li'nfy  nf  thp  pnited 
States  are  deem<-d  a  nation"^  jmjty  Adopting  this  test  we 
aiiall  End  that  t  lie  re  have  lately  been  two  or  three  national 
ies  in  a^lditi^n  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats, 

The  first  is  (or  nither  was)  that  of  the  Greenbackers.  who 
arose  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.     Th^^y  Hpmnnrtpfl  a 

the  colour  of  the  notes  issued  during  the  war),  alleging  that 
this    must    benefit  the  poorer  classes,  who  will  obviously  be 

Ete  phennmenon  rt-np|war*si  at  the  break-up  of  Iht)  Whigs  between 
7j  and  fruiu  luucli  tfau  same  cjuue. 
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richer  when  there  is  more  money  in  the^xouatrv.  It  may 
seem  incredible  ihai  there  sliouhl  stiH  l3e  masses  of  civilized 
men  who  believe  that  money  is  value,  and  that  a  liberal  issue 
of  stjimped  ]]aper  can  ^ivi?  the  poor  more  bread  or  better 
clothes.  If  Uiere  were  a  large  class  of  debtors,  and  the  idea 
was  to  depreciate  tTie"  euTi^nc^  and  lettliemjThen  pay  their 
debts  in  it,  one  could  understand  the  proposal.  Such  a  depre- 
cStioii  "existed  diniTig  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 
As  wages  and  prices  had  risen  enormously,  people  were  recei^ 
ing  more  money  in  wages,  or  for  goods  sold,  than  they  had  re- 
ceived previously,  while  they  were  paying  fixed  eharj^es,  such 
as  interest  nn  mortgage  debts,  in  a  depreciated  pai)er  eurrency. 
Thus  the  small  farmers  were  on  the  whole  gainers,  while  cred- 
itors and  persons  with  fixed  incomes  were  losers.  It  is  true  that 
both  farmers  and  working  men  were  also  paying  more  for  what- 
ever they  needed,  food,  clothes,  and  lodging;  still  they  seemetl 
to  have  felt  more  benefit  in  receiving  larger  sums  than  they 
felt  hardship  in  paying  out  larger  sums.  Thu&e-jvh^-n 
foj"  a  gn'at  increase  of  paper  money  do  not  ]irofe°°  *^  wish 
jiepreciate  th£  currency:  jaor  havi-  they  been  to  any  great  extent 
supported  by  a  debt^jr  class  to  which  a  depreciated  currency 
would  be  welcome,  as  a  debased  coinage  served  the  momentary 
occasions  of  mediieval  kings.'  liut  the  recollections  of  the  war 
time  with  its  abundant  em])loyment  and  high  wages  cling  to 
many  people,  and  are  couplfd  with  a  confused  notion  that  the 
more  money  there  is  in  circulation  ho  mu<di  the  more  of  it  will 
everybody  have,  so  much  the  better  off  will  he  be,  so  much  the 
more  employment  will  capital  find  for  labour,  and  so  much  tlie 
more  copious  will  be  the  fertilizing  stream  of  wages  diffused 
among  the  j>oor.* 

The  Greenback  party,  which  at  first  called  itself  Indepen- 
dent, held  a  national  Nominating  Convention  in  187(>,  at  which 
nineteen  States  were  represented,  and  nominated  candidates 
for  president  and  vice-president,  issuing  an  emphatic  but  un- 
grammatical  denunciation  of  the  financial  j)oIiey  of  the  Re- 
publican and  DcitLoeratic   parties.     They  again    put    forward 

1  The  matter  is  further  complleuteil  by  the  Tarl  that  t hi*  tiatimml  baiik-Dotct 
lastied  by  the*  national  banks  &re  gimmnloed  hj  govoirnmpnt  bonds  de]ioeiil«d 
with  the  (7.  S.  treasury,  bonds  on  which  iht'  national  eoveminent  pays  interest. 
The  GreoiiharXers  desired  t<»  sulislltute  Krecubncks,  or  iMvcalled  *'  fiat  mon^," 
iot  these  bank-notes  as  a  circulating  roedium. 
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candidates  in  18ti0  aud  1884,  but  niatle  a  poor  show  in  the  vot- 
ing in  most  States,  and  of  Rourse  camo  nowhere  within  a  meas- 
urable distance  of  cuxrj^ing  a  State. 

Th''    '  party  has  of  late  years  practically  8ut>eraeded 

the  G:-  '-vSj  and  seems  to  have  now  drawn  to  itself  such 

adherents  as  that  party  retaiped.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  its 
precise  tenets,  for  it  includes  persons  of  very  various  views, 
some  who  would  be  called  in  Europe  pronounced  socialists  or 
commanists,  others  who  wish  to  restrain  the  action  of  railway 
and  telegraph  companies  and  other  so-called  "monojjolists," 
and  of  (Kjurse  many  who,  while  dissatisfied  with  existing  eco- 
noTnic  conditions,  and  desiring  to  see  the  working  classes  receive 
a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  are  not  prepared 
to  say  in  what  way  these  conditions  can  be  mended  and  this 
result  attained.  Speaking  generally,  the  reforms  advocated  by 
thp  JpAflfTw  nf  tihn  Tiahifuir  party  inohuU'  the  '*  nationali/ation  of 
the  land,''  the  imposition  of  a  progresstvc  inccime  tax,*  cho  cak- 
ing over  of  railroads  and  telegratihs  by  the  3^ational  government, 
the  prevention  of  the  immiirratiog  of  Chinese  and  of  any  other 
foreign  labourers  who  may  oonieunder  contract,  the  restriction 

O^^UsO-fiallff'  mf^nr.p«.li«^tt    fr)ir.  fnrfAJfiirP  nf  riinrnntllnnil  gmntaj 

the  increase  of  the  currency,  the  free  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper,  and,  above  all,  the  stalutorv  restriction  of  hours  of 
lafiour^  bnt  it  must  not  be  suppos<»d  that  all  the  leaders  adopt 
all  these  tenets ;  and  the  party  is  still  too  young  to  make  it 
easy  to  say  who  are  to  be  deemed  its  leaders.  It  shows  a 
t^ndt'Ttcy  to  split  Up  iuto  factions.     Its  strength  has  lain  in 

thi^  tra<Te  unions  of  the  ojier^tive  nlj^sa,  rnul  partjfiilarly  in   the 

enormous  organization  or  league  of  trade  unions  known  as  Oie 
Knights  ot  Labour:  and  it  is  therefore  warmly  interested  in 
tlie  administration  of  the  various  StAt^  laws  which  affect  strikes 
and  the  practice  of  boycotting  bj'  which  strikes  often  seek  to 
prevaiL  Besides  the  enrolled  Knights,  whose  political  strength 
is  less  feared  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  it  has  much  support 
from  the  recent  immigrants  who  till  the  great  cities,  especially 
the  Germans,  Poles,  Czechs  and  other  Austro-Hungarian  Slavs. 


1  This  was  demanded  by  the  Greeoback  nutiunal  convention  in  its  pUtfomiB 
of  IStn  and  1SS4,  and  by  tbo  Fannent'  AtUanre  in  IBItO;  hut  le^s  than  mieht  be 
expected  baa  been  heard  of  it  in  America.  Its  adoption  in  tlio  Canton  u(  Yaad 
Ib  ftwilserland  ciused  wme  of  tlie  weuitbier  iiitiabitantti  t^'  qait  tbo  cantoo. 
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The  Labour  party  did  not  run  a  presidential  candidate  till 
1888,  and  was  then  divided,  so  that  its  strcugtk  cuuld  not  Iw 
well  estimated.  But  it  has  been  wont  to  put  forward  candi- 
dates in  folate  and  city  elections  when  it  saw  a  chance.  It  ran 
Mr.  Henry  George  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886,  and 
obtained  the  unexpected  success  of  polling  67,000  votes  against 
90,000  i^'iven  to  the  re^lar  Democratic,  and  60,000  to  the  i-epi- 
lar  Republic^an  cnndidatc  ; '  but  this  success  was  not  sustained 
in  tliu  cuntust  for  the  ScLTctarysliip  uf  the  State  uf  New  York 
in  1S87,  when  a  vote  of  only  37,(HH>  was  cast  by  the  Labour  party 
in  the  uity.  In  1892  one  section,  calling  itself  the  Socialist 
Labour  Party,  ran  a  presidential  candidate,  but  obtaiuetl  oiUy 
21vl64  votes,  17,956  of  which  came  from  New  York,  the  rest 
from  Pennaylvauia,  New  Jersey,  Massachuacitts,  and  Conneoti- 
cut.  At  present  it  is  a  somewhat  incalculable  force  in  State 
and  loL-al  politics,  nowhere  strong  enough  to  carry  its  own  can- 
tUdates,  but  sometimes  able  to  defeat  one  oi  the  regular  parties 
by  drawing  away  a  part  of  its  voters,  or  to  extort  a  share  of  the 
orticea  I'or  some  of  its  nominees.  It  is  only  in  some  States, 
chierty  Northern  States,  that  Labour  cauditlates  are  run  at  all 

The  Prohibitionists,  or  o]>p<>nents  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  have  since  ia<:;  regularly  hdiLa  national  £oii:^eatioii 
for  tlic  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  and  put  out  a 
flcket,  i.e.  nominated  candidates  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. The  ;u;tinn  of  this  pjiriy  Ikls  Ihh^u  most  frequtint  [p  the 
Sf-ai.*^  1i^^is'1-ifiirr^<i|  1>q<^jiiwp    t.h«^    whnin    ij^tm>;KiAii    af    jiarniitTi ug, 

,restrictiuir.  or  aboHshioj^  the  aale_of  intoxJcaata  ba  matter  fur. 
t.h.^  st.-|fi-^  jy^^^  m||,  ]|'f>r  (\iTKm^  However,  the  FtnlfeiaJ  gov- 
ernment niises  a  large^  revenue  by  its  highimport   duty  on 


I  y  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors,  and  iilso  levies  an  internal 

I  excise.     As  this  revenue  was  for  aoiuo  yeai-a  before  1890  no 

^^  longer  needed  for  the  expenses  of  the  National  government,  it 

^^H  was  proposed  to  distribute  it  among  the  States,  or  apply  it 

^^B  to  some  new  and  useful  par[>ose,  or  to  reduce  both  customs 

^^H  duties  and  the  excise.     The  fear  of  the  first  or  second  of  these 

^^H  courses,  which  would  give  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 

^^V  toxicants  a  new  lease  of  life,  or  of  the  third*  which  would 

^H^  greatly  increase  their  consumption,  was  among  the  causes  wliioh 


>  In  1874  when  a  Labour  candidate  wan  ilrst  run  for  tbo  New  York  mayoralty 
ho  obUiiitMl  uiily  bvtweoD  3000  aiitl  4etX)  voles. 
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induced  the  ProhibitioDLsts  to  enter  the  arena  of  national  pol- 
itics; aiid  they  further  justify  thoir  conduct  in  doing  so  by 
proposing  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  purposes 
of  prohibition.,  and  to  stop  the  sale  uf  iiitoxieants  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  District  of  Cohmibiu,  wliiirli  are  under  the 
direct  control  ul*  Cougress.'     Their  nuiniiig  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  is    more  a  demonstration   than  anything  else,  as 
they  have  a  comparatively  weak  vote  to  cast,  many  even  of 
those  who  sympathize  with  them  preferring   to  support  one 
or  other  of  the  great  parties  rather  than  throw  away  a  vote 
in  the  abstract  assertion  of  a  principle.     One  ought  indeed 
to  distinguish  between  the  Frnhibitionists  proper,  who  wish 
to  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicants  altogether,  and  the  Tetuperauce        '\iA^ 
men.  who  are  very  numerous  among  Kepublicans  in  the  North  \*  ^^Jt* 
.jwd  Democrats  in  the  South,  and  who.  while  ready  to  vote  for        ^^^X-^t^ 
>%ocal  Option  and  a  High  Licence  Law,  disapprove  the  attempt      ^^ 
to  impose  absolute  prohibition  by  general  legislation.*    The   ^_^  £4^ 

*  Tbr  P[V)hlbUionist  jilatform  of  1884,  iuued  by  their  national  conveution, 
oootAiam)  tli«  following  pAKsatC^:  — 

"  Congress  ahouhl  exercise  Us  uii'l<)nbte<l  power  and  prohibit  tho  mannfact- 
nrv  and  mic  of  iutoxieatiu<;  beverages  in  tho  District  of  Columbia,  in  tlic  Tor- 
ritonm  of  ihc*  i:nitnl  States,  and  iu  all  places  over  which  the  Govcnimout  has 
exrIiiKive  juHrtdiirtloa :  tbal  horeafter  no  State  .«h[ill  bf  iMlmitted  to  tbe  Union 
BntintatViHstitiiiioti  shall  expressly  prohibit  p»»lygainy  and  the  manitftu'ture 
aod  sale  of  intoxicatiug  l>cvDra(;es."  In  IH'.r^  tJioir  platform  ran  thus:  "The 
Uqui>f  iratlit*  in  a  fou  Ut  invlHr^tion,  ttto  arch  *-nt'iiiy  of  |>o]>i)iar  govurtimtfnt, 
aud  a  |>ul>li<*  iiiiiHHnct*.  It  in  the  oitndel  of  th<>  forcdfi  that  cornijit  prilitt<'8.  pro- 
mote [lovrrty  and  crime, deirnido  the  nailon's  home  life,  ibw^ri  thi.«  will  of  tho 
people,  and  dcllvrr  oar  country  into  the  handif  of  rapncioua  rlaMi  interesta. 
AU  \aw%  that  iindor  the  KuifM  of  regnlatiou  legulizt^  and  protect  this  trnffic,  or 
make  lh«  i^overnnieut  nhare  in  it«  ill-Kottt.M)  ifaius,  nrv  *  vicious  hi  principle  and 
powcrlen  as  a  remedy.'  We  declare  anew  for  the  entire  suppresHion  of  tiie 
^^■Aouffloiure.  sale,  iroportatlon.  exportation,  and  trantipiiriation  of  ulcotiolic 
^^H|n"rv  -^  a  lwvera)>;e  by  Fcderul  an*!  8l;ite  Ic^jlHtatiun,  au<l  ibe  full  i>owur»  of 
^^H^govemiuent  «hoold  Ih-  cxert'^d  to  Kccure  thif*  rettult." 
^^HChie  might  have  cxpt^cted  the  PrublbitioiiisLs  lo  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
^iPmeclive  i:i.rifl  on  manufai-tiired  ^(mds  saj  a»  tu  make  it  nei'essary  to  main- 
tain rustoniH  dntte.s  and  an  excise  on  intoxicants  for  the  pnrpos^^s  of  tlic  Na> 
tlonal  gOTcrnnient.  But  this  woold  imply  thnt  tbew  bevcntges  mi^hi  still  be 
coosaiDod,  which  in  jiut  what  the  more  ardent  spirits  in  the  tem|ierancc  party 
relnae  to  contemplate.  In  1H'.I2  they  said  :  "  TarifT  sbonld  IfO  levied  only  as  a 
dt'  st  foreii^n  governments  mdiich  lay  tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our 

pr  their  nmrkcl.i,  revenue  btdnjj  incidental." 

■  I-  L'inlaturcs  have  "pla^^ated  "  the  Temperance  men  by  enacting 
tliJi  ^  of  alo^iiul  and  it8  actlun  upun  the  human  b<Hly  "  ttimll  be 

»f-.  ^         'f  iaatrurtioniu  the  public  scbooU.    Whether  this  imttructioo 
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number  of  persons  who  are  thorough-going  I'rohibitioitists 
and  pure  ProhibitionUts,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  not  also  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  is  small,  far  too  small,  even  when 
reinforced  by  a  af^-tion  of  tho  "  Temperance  men,"  and  by  dis- 
contented Republicans  or  Democrats  who  may  dislike  the 
"  regular "  ea.udidutes  of  their  party,  to  give  the  Prohibition 
ticket  a  chance  of  success  in  any  State.  ''J)fi  i'"['t'f^iti!l|;i  o^ 
the  ticket  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  doubtful  btate  i^  maydraw 
away  enough  ^vntes  from  one~of  the  **  regukir  "  candidates  to 
leave  himiii  a  luiiioriiv. — Mi.  Dlaiup  ploMMy  5\lH6t-M"in  this 
way  in  the  election  of  1S&4,  most  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Pro- 
hibitionist candidate  having  c^ime  from  quondam  KeiniMican*. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  case  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  exist* 
enoe  of  an  outlet  or  safety-valve,  such  as  a  Prohibitionist 
ticket,  would  prevent  the  •*  Ixdters  "  from  one  party  from  tak- 
ing the  more  dangerous  course  of  voting  for  the  candidate  of 
the  opi»osite  party.* 

The  strcngfth  of  the  Prohibitif?niP^-  p-'^^y  lip*  i"  t.hp  religtoofl 
ftnd  m^nl  f^Timp'itnf'it  ivhifh  aniruFittfi?  '♦^  ^nd  makes  it  for 
many  purposes  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  Aboli- 
tiopiata  of  forty  years  ago.  Clergymen  are  prominent  in  its 
conventions,  aiul  women  take  an  Jietive  part  in  its  work. 
Partly  from  its  tratlitious  and  temper,  partly  because  it  be- 
lieves that  women  would  be  on  its  side  in  elections,  it  adto- 
cates  the  extension  to  them  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

A  spirit  of  discontent  with  t*'*>  ^^Id  p-"-»i"tf|  •'"^^  ""f"  ^«^ 
tft  het^f^r  hv  lPt;isl:ition  thn  condition  of  the  agriculturists,  haa 
«^^gpf^  thr.  n-niwth  or  wnat  was  called  at  first  tin*  Farmers' 
Al]i;ince  Party,  hut  nnw  tlie  Ppnph^'s  Tartv.  or  " Piipulists." 
which  in  188'J  and  ISIW  rose  suddenly  to  iniporUmce  in  the 
West  and  S<iuth,  and  secured  some  seats  from  Western  Stat«« 
in  the  Fifty-second  and  again  in  the  Fifty-thiixl  Congress.  Its 
platform  agrees  in  several  points  with  those  of  the  Green- 
backers  and  Labour  men,  but  instead  of  seeking  to  "  nationali2e'' 
the  land  it  desires  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  real  estate  :ind  to 
secure  (among  other  benefits)  loans  from  the  public  treasury 

does  more  good  or  tiarm  Is  a  con tn^ verted  point,  &&  to  which  see  ibe  report  for 
IHflOof  the  M.  S.  CominlxsioDer  (if  Educarion. 

1  Th«  Prohibit innist  CoMVi'niitm  of  ISWM  was  nttcndcl  liy  ft  cood  many  pCT- 
sonsdeffirin;;  to  form  a  new  Thlnl  Part}-,  of  whicb  Uieregulatioaof  tlu- liquor 
traffic  should  not  be  tbc  ouly  boitU. 
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J    to  f:irnn?rs  at  low  nites  of  interest.     Its  tenets  and  aims  jire« 
^^bowcTer,  still  too  iniirli  in  the  stage  of  undefined  aspiration 
^■pi  windy  demago^sm  to  a<lmit  of  being  deseribod  with  pre- 
dion; nor  would  it  be  safe  to  predict  a  long  life  for  it  in  its 
lipesent  form,  although  it  ran  a  (:an<Hdate  at  tlie  presidential 
n  of  1892  (carrying  four  States  and  obtaining  one  e]ro- 
mM  in  each  of  two  others),  and  although  the  eeonomie 
nd  social  conditions  of  agricultural  life  in  America  are  likely 
Iwatuue  to  time  to  produce  similar  outbreaks  of  dissatisfac- 
Hi^lrith  impatient  cries  for  unpraetical  remedies. 

Thft^  advocates  of  Woman's  Suffrage  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
party,  lieeaus^  women  hsyfp.  no  vnhft  iti  pwjtiflpnfr.i.tl  olpftiniw 
(•ave  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado),  and  because  tliey  do  not  run 
a  |iresidential  candidate.     In  1884  a  woman  was  nominatedy^^  ^V'^ 
but  did  not  go  to  the  polL*  (%'** 

The  European  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  hear  something  ^^^    ^i^f 
u  to  the  new  group  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mm^uuips.'  ?* 

At^^th*  pMiJudjeiitiaLcdtictian  ot^itjij-H  Hti-ftion  of  ^k*   Kepu1)li- 
can  partyr  more  iiiipocfaint  hy  f'^  in«-i.ni|pii.«i^  ..nJ  n^r^ini   |>»aj- 
tioii  of  the  men  wlui  I'.ompo.sed  it  than  by  xta  voting  power, 
t<xdnnealterm)  from  their  party,  and  re- 

itiiiinp.     Some  simply  abstained,  some, 

olieying  the  impulse  ^l  vote  which  is  strong  in  good  citizens 
in  Amerii'a,  voted  for  Mr.  St.  John,  the  Prohibitionist  candi- 
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W 


{Uj  US'*  the 
suplH^liL  Mr. 


*iabe,  thinigh  well  aware  that  this  was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  alwtention.  The  majority,  however,  voted  against 
their  party  fnr  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Demoemtio  candidate;  and 
it  seems  to  have  l)een  the  transference  of  tlieir  vote  whirh 
tuned  the  Imlauce  in  New  York  State,  and  thereby  deter- 
mined the  issue  of  the  whole  election  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
favour.  They  were  therefore  not  t'^  \}^  v^fhniM^A  nu  n  nrttinnal 
party,accor«lin^  to  ^hf^  A^"irrir-in  Ufir  nfthr  liiiii  liii  ill  i  thrj- 
did  not  run  a  tinket  of  thi-ir  own,  hut  supported  a  e.iiiil i d ate 


itartrd  by  one  of 

fUrJIJl^d  L'MH.HlKU^d  O 


The  only  organization 


the  regular  parties. 

t'ommitbees  which  held  meetings  and 


'  8m  fOTtiier  as  to  womtMi's  Hufl'ra«;e,  tJhapter  XCV^. 

'llieiume  U  baUI  to  Ix-  fomi-^'l  from  uii  Iiirllan  word  denoting  a  chief  or 
ifidwti^  m»n,  An>l  wbs  applie*!  hy  the  "strni^hl-oiit "  RopnblloanH  ift  their 
^ttOKt^thron  on  n  tonn  n(  ridicnli*.  ll  wan  then  taken  up  hy  the  hilt4>r  nn  n 
*CRBof  Bim|>liinonf  ;  thoUKh  the  descripUou  tlioy  u.so<l  formally  in  1«H4  wsw 
*^oL"|ndepeiKlenl  Republicans." 
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distributed  literature  during  the  electioDu  but  dissolved  when 
it  waa  over.  They  have  maintained  no  permanent  party  ma- 
chinery ;  and  did  not  act  as  a  distinct  section,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation,  at  the  presidential  elections  of  1SS8  and 
1892.*  So  many  of  them  have  since  been  absorbed  (especially 
in  Xew  England  and  New  York)  into  the  Democratic  party 
that  they  (^nnot  be  now  described  as  a  section,  but  rather  as  ^ 
Tendency^  or  as  persons  in  whom  a  strong  and  growing  dispo- 
sition to  incie{>endence  becomt:s  from  time  to  time  eiubodied. 

The  Mugwumps  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  any  British 
party  than  does  any  other  of  the  parties  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  chief  doctrine  they  advocate  is  one  not  in  controversy 
in  Britain,  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  civU  service  by 
^making  appointments  without  reference  to  party,  and  a  gen- 
eraJ  reform  in  the  methods  of  polities  by  selecting  men  for 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  offices,  with  referencw  rather  to 
personal  fituess  than  to  political  affiliations.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Xew  England  and  in  the  cities  of  -the  Eastern 
States  generally,  but  some  few  are  scattered  here  and  there  ^^m 
over  the  North  and  West  as  far  as  California.  It  is,  howe7«^H 
only  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  that  they 
seem  to  have  constituted  an  appreciably  potent  vote.  In  the 
South  (save  in  such  border  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Louisville) 
there  were  none,  because  the  Southern  men  who  would,  had 
they  lived  in  the  North,  have  taken  to  Mugwumpism^  arc  in 
the  South  Democrats,  and  therefore  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
anyhow  iu  1884,  1S8S,  and  1892.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  in 
the  Democratic  part)',  either  in  North  or  South,  as  much  mate- 
rial for  a  secession  similar  to  that  of  the  "  bolters  "  of  1884  as 
was  then  shown  to  exist  among  the  Rp|ml»licans.  In  1893, 
however,  an  enormous  "swing-^vor"  in  New  York  State  of  votes 
nsually  l><*mocratic  to  tin*  Kp|mbliran  side,  provoked  by  the 
nomiiiation  of  a  man  deemed  tainted  to  an  im|>ortant  judicial 
office,  showed  that  the  Mugwum|i  element  or  tendency  was  to 
be  reckoned  with,  at  least  in  the  North-eastern  States,  by  both 
parties  alike. 

The  rea<ler  must  be  reminded  of  one  capital  difference  bc- 

^  In  18S8  Bome  rot«d  for  Mr.  Ifjiirtton,  Bome*  nnd  especially  those  incHDcd 
to  free  trade,  for  Mr.  Clevf-lancl.  In  IWG  ♦•ven  thofte  who  h»d  not  foinuOlj 
oine>i  The  rvniornu  seem  to  have  voted  on  that  side. 
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.  tyeen  the  Repiilrlirnn  an<i  T>ftnmni'nitiir  ;'iiiifiii  i  iiinl  llir  minor 
ones  wlfiich  have  just  l>peu  nieutioned.  The  twu  former  are  ahso- 
lately  co-extensive  with  the  Uuion.  They  exist  in  every  State. 
and  ia  every  corner  of  every  State.  They  exist  even  in  the 
four  Territories,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  have 
no  vote  in  Federal  elections.  But  the  Labour  party  and  the 
Prohibition  party,  although  ea^irmattitaina  a~more  or  Jess  per- 
mXnent  org-iiilzatiou  m  many  States,  do  not  attempt  to  do  so 
ia  all  ytaletiy*  murh  lesy  U>  fiifht  all  the  plectionalirthosfl 
States]  The  "  PeopIe*s  Party,*'  while  for  the  moment  strong 
in  the  West,  has  no  imi^rtance  in  the  Atlantic  States,  though 
the  "Farmers*  Alliance"  men  developed  stren^h  in  1S90  in 
State  elections  in  parts  of  the  South,  espeoially  in  8outh  Caro- 
lina. Where  these  minor  parties  are  strong,  or  where  some 
question  hasUrisyn  whii!h  k*if^rily  iiittrtiiifs  them,  they  will  run 
their  man  lor  »tate  governor  or  mayor,  or  will  put  Out  a  Hvket 
for  btate  senators  or  Assembly  men:  or  they  will  take  the 
often  more  pfOflUible  eoufoo  of  fusing  for  the  nonoo  with  one 
omTe  retrular  parties,  giving  it  their  vote  in  return  tor  having 
the  party  nominations  to  one  or  more  of  the  elective  offices 
a^igfi5?rTiTTTTPtT"7VWTT~TT77TriTTn7?:*  This  helps  to  keep  a  minor 
party  goiu^,  and  gives  to  Ita  VUL«  a  practical  result  otherwise 
unattainable. 

Is  there  not  then,  some  European  may  ask,  a  Free  Trade 
partly  "Not  m  the  Anierlgiin  seUSe  6t  mo  word  "  party.""  Free 
traJe  vipws  are  p rotes sed  by  most  IJemoerats,^specially  in  the 
South  and  West  (though  rather  in  the  practical  form  of  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  reduced  taritT  than  in  that  of  the  general  doctrine  as 
it  waji  preached  by  Cob<len)  and  by  some  few  Republicans  whose 

^  In  the  «lrcliaD  of  1H80,  votes  were  fciven  for  tlie  Greenback  candidate  in 
a]l  the  SiatcHi  but  tbrco  (308^78  vot(>8  in  nil),  ami  (or  the  Proliibitionist  in 
■pventtfen  StatMt  imt  of  tliu  tliir(y-ei}{ht  (10,305  votes  in  nil).  In  IKH4  voted 
■  n  for  ibe  {JrccnlifU'k  randiVlai^  in  twentv-ntne  Siato.s,  and  for  the  Pro- 
;  in  Lhirty-lbro*'  SfatPH.  lii  HViS  tberc  was  jMune  scJitltTiuK,  rind  ibe 
i^-^v..i  t'Arty  was  dhtditl.  In  ISirj  the  "  iVoplc'H  Tarty  ' '  rantiidiite  rcweivi'd 
ToCea  Ln  every  Slate,  tbo  Prohibitiunint  In  forty-one,  the  "SuclaHst  Labonr" 
la  fire  Stales. 

>Tbe  Labour  men  havo  done  thia  pretty  freqneatly,  the  Prohibitionists 
araroely  ever.  In  1H92  the  Ao-callt>d  "  Populists"  and  tlie  DemocratA  "  fuaod  " 
in  ftix  Statos,  tbe  latter  vottni;  for  the  Presidential  randidate  of  the  forraiT, 
■miih  Uie  result  that  the  People's  Party  carried  four  of  these  Stales.  In  Lonifli- 
anaaMNaewhat  similar  arrautrument  was  made  between  the  "People's  Party*' 
■ad  tbvBepablicaus;  but  the  IK-nincrats  carried  the  State  nolwilbslaDdiug. 
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r«xr  m 


JmpoitMMMi  wdne  not  to 
eseita 


baitotbe 


^t  TtrgtWlMT  * — 


fci^dy  MagwwptyhftTc  now  Uttrfy>»^Bd  to  drift 

the  uenocggc  yuW-    llfcere  m  >  aooe^  #Mflfc  IMki  to 

opinkmty  papltshing  books  and  pampUeto^  the  sob; 


but  it  u  no  more  a  potitieal  foree  than  the  sbnilar  sooetj  in 
orthe  GDbdetiClab  in  EngUnd.    There  is  bo 
whhA  achates  for  free  tnde  bj  the 
laiidi  lev  doee  eay  one  thiak  of  staitiBi 
fbrr  the  PrendflB^or  lor  OoBcnas  upon  a  paie  asl 
tecliottist  ptatfonn,'  althoa^  the  elaction  of  1888;  aad 
moiethatof  1892,  largelr  tuned  npon  this  paxtieaUriBBe,i 
the  totalled  McKinkyTaHfF  Act  of  1890  Ittd  w 

Whj,  eoQsiderix^  the  rrlnrtant  haiilsaij  of  tte  old 
in  dealing  with  new  qoestiona,  and  conshlefring  abo  that' 

of  the  United  States,  with  ito  endless  rarietj 
iotereets  and  social  cooditioaa,  we  might  expert  k 
diveoities  of  aim  and  view  which  would  crjstaUizer  and  so 
to  amnj  local  parties  —  why  are  not  the  partka  far 

I?  Whjr,  tn^,  arA  th^  fartjes  «o  perngJMt?  In  this 
dmagefol  country  one  would  look  for  tieqaent  changes  in 
tenets  and  methods. 

^le  reason  is,  that  there  is  at  preaent  a  Rtmng  fp^lin^  in 
America  agunst  any  sentiment  or  organization  which  relies 
to  one  particular  region  of   the  country. 
or  sectionalism   h    luLiful.   beeaose,  recalling 
disoidonist  spirit  of  the  South  which  led  to  the  war,  it 
anti-national  and  unpatriotic     Bj  the  mere  fact  of  its  spi 
ing  from  a  local  root,  and  nrging  a  local  interest,  a  partyjri 
set  all  the  rest  of  the  conntry  agninst  it.     As  a  se 
organized  faction  seeking  to  capture  tne  reaeral  go' 
it  could  not  succeed  agunst  the  national  partiee;^ 
Union  as  a  whole  is  so  rast  that  it  would  be  outvoted  by 
or  other  of  them.     Bnt   if  it  is   content  to  remain  a  i 
opinion  or  demand,  not  attacking  either  national  party^ 
willing  to  bestow  the  votes  it  can  control  on  whichever  will 
meet  its  wishes^  it  is  powerful,  because  the  two  great  parties 

1  Zt  woold  to  stamtl  to  nu  candMaUea  for  Sute  office  or  monkJiial  oflftcfl  m 
ndl  a  pUtfocxB^  biasniacb  at  the  tarifl  is  a  i&atter  parelj  for  the 
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»ill  bid  against  one  another  for  its  support  by  flatteries  and 
concessions.  For  instance,  the  question  which  interests  the 
muses  on  the  Pacitir  coast  is  that  of  excluding  Cliineae 
immij^nts,  because  they  compete  for  work  with  the  whites 
an»i  bring  down  wages.  Now  if  the  "anti-Mongolians"  of 
California,  Nevada,  and  Orei^n  were  to  cpeate  a  national  party, 
based  on  this  particular  issue,  they  would  be  insiguiticant,  for 
tber  would  have  little  support  over  five-sixths  of  the  Union. 
But  by  showing  that  the  attitude  of  the  two  great  parties  on 
this  issue  will  determine  their  own  attitude  towards  these 
parties,  they  control  both,  for  as  each  desires  to  secure  the 
of  California,  Neva<la,  and  Oregon,  each  vies  with  the 
er  in  promising  and  voting  for  anti-Chinese  legislation. 
Hi**  pc»sition  of  the  Irish  extremists  has  been  similar,  except  of 
foiirse  that  they  are  a  racial  and  not  a  geographical  "section," 
Their  power,  which  Congress  has  sometimes  recognized  in  a 
way  scarcely  compatible  with  its  dignity  or  with  international 
courtesy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
cnits  are  nearly  balanced,  the  congressional  leaders  of  Ixith 
desire  to  *^ placate"  this  faction,  for  which  neither  h:is  a 
sincere  afifection.  An  Irish  party,  or  a  German  party,  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  party,  which  should  nin  ^^^  e'^n(Vu]iitj^s  on 
a  seetlonaTpIatform,  would  stand  self-condemned  in  American 
eyes  as  not  being  genuinely  American.  But  so  long  as  it  is 
content  to  seek  control  over  imrties  and  candidates,  it  exerts 
to  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  iiumb4*rs,  and  checked  only 
W  the  fear  that  if  it  demanded  too  much  native  Americans 
might  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  famous  Know-nothing  or 
"Amorican"  party  of  1853-58.  The  same  fate  would  l>cfall  a 
party  based  upon  some  tratle  interest,  such  as  protection  to 
a  particular  sort  of  manufactures,  or  the  stimulation  of  cattle- 
breeding,  or  on  the  defence  of  the  claims  of  the  New  England 
fishermen.  Such  a  party  might  succeed  for  a  time  in  a  State, 
*nd  might  dictate  its  terms  to  one  or  both  of  the  national  par- 
ties; but  when  it  attempted  to  be  a  national  party  it  would 
Wome  ridiculous  and  fall. 

A  second  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  am  endeavour- 
ing tn  explain  may  be  found  in  the  enormous  trnublc  and 
^Tiritfft  rtqnjrp'^^  *"  ^'^nnd  iT-  new  national  party"  To  Influence 
*lMTotes.  even  to  reach  tlie  cars  of  a  jKipulation  of  sixty-six 
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millions  of  people,  is  an  undertaking  to  be  entered  on  oyly 
when  some  really  great  cause  fires  the  national  imagination, 
disposes  the  i>eople  to  listen,  persuades  the  wealthy  to  sjiend 
froely  of  their  substance.  H^  t|99k  syy^Aftra  nf  ;T«t^f.ci>  «r^>]^  ^ 
build  up  the  Republican  party,  whifih  might  not  even  then 
have  triumphed  iu  the  election  of  1800,  bnt  for  the  split  in  the 
ranks  ot  its  opponents.  The  atu^mpt  made  in  1H7-  to  form 
a  new  iiHlo]»nu(hMit  party  ant  of  rhi;  Wisroiiti^ntnd  Itepublicaus 
and  the  Democrats  failed  lamentably.  The  Independent  K«- 
publirans  of  18S4  did  not  veuturo  to  start  a  programme  or 
candidate  of  their  own,  but  were  prudently  satisHed  with 
helping  the  Democratic  candidate,  whom  they  deemed  more 
likely  than  the  Kepublican  nominee  to  give  effect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  civil  service  reform  which  they  julvocatc. 

The  case  of  these  Independents,  or  Mugwumps,  is  an  illustra- 
tive one.  For  many  years  past  there  ha<l  been  complaints 
that  the  two  oJU  parlies  were  tailing  to  deal  with  issues  now 
of  capital  importance,  such  as  the  tantfj  the  currency,  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  business  in  Congress,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  and  extinction  of  the  so-called  Spoils 
system.  These  complaints,  however,  came  not  from  the  men 
prominent  as  practical  statesmen  or  politicians  iu  the  parties, 
but  from  outsiders,  and  largely  from  the  men  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  comparatively  high  social  standing.  Verj-  few 
of  these  men  take  an  active  pai't  iu  "politics,"  however 
interested  they  may  be  in  public  affairs.  They  are  am.itenwt 
as  regards  the  practical  work  of  *'  running  "  wani-meetings  and 
conventions,  of  fhirathg**TlTieets,"  and  bringing  up  voters  to 
the  poll,  in  fact  of  working  as  well  an  organizing  that  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  which  an  American  party  needs.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  co.stly  machinery,  and  thry  might  be  unable  to 
find  the  money.  Hence  they  recoil  from  the  effort,  aiul  aim  at 
creating  a  sentiment  which  may  take  concrete  form  in  a  vote, 
given  for  whichever  of  the  parties  seems  at  any  particular 
time  most  likely  to  adopt,  even  if  insincerely,  the  ])nnciple8, 
and  give  effect,  even  if  reluctantly,  to  the  measures  which  tlie 
Independents  advocate. 

Why,  ho'^^Yfi  '^■ip'i  it  g-^  Bi-V^^m  b^p|""i  tl'"*^^  the  profes- 
sional  politicians,  who  "  know  the  ropes,-'  and  know  where  to 
;t  the  necessary  funds,  seek  to  wreck  a  piil'Ly  lu  uidti  to  found 
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tLTiPvy  nnfl  Tnnrp  ^j^liwir  mind?  Beitause  the^are  pretty  well 
sati !;tled  with  the  sphere  which  exiatiu^  |wtrbre3  ^ive  thenir 
aud  eoniprt'liend  from  their  practical  experience  how  hazardous 
sucnaa  exiLerJTpent  wnuld  be 

iliese  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  remarkable 
cohesion  of  parties  in  America,  and  the  strength  of  party 
loyalty,  a  phenomenon  more  natural  in  Europe,  where  moinen- 
toiLS  issues  inflame  men's  piissions,  an<l  where  the  bulk  of  the 
adherents  are  ignorant  men,  caught  by  watchwords  and  readily 
attracted  to  a  leader,  than  in  a  republic  where  no  party  has 
any  benefit  to  promise  to  the  people  which  it  may  not  as  well 
get  from  the  other,  and  where  the  native  voter  is  a  keen-witted 
man,  with  little  reverence  for  the  authority  of  any  individual. 
There  is  however  another  reason  flowing  from  the  character  of 
the  Araerieau  )K>ople.  T'hv^'  ft''*'  «^'v^r''""^iy  ^'^nA  nf  QBc/^p^gHng 
themaelvt^tS,  and  prone  to  pjintf  ^j*  ^"y  r.rf^iii;-^;i!w.fi  Mu.y  have 
once  ioined.  They  are  sensitive  to  any  chart^e  of  disloyalty. 
They  are  gregarious,  each  man  more  disposed  to  go  with  the 
multitude  and  do  as  they  do  than  to  take  a  line  of  his  own,' 
and  they  enjoy  *' campaigning"  for  its  own  sake.  These  are 
characteristics  which  themselves  require  to  be  accounted  for, 
but  the  discussion  of  thera  belongs  to  later  chapters.  A 
European  is  surprised  to  see  prominent  politicians  supporting, 
sometimes  effusively,  a  candidate  of  their  own  party  wliom 
they  arc  known  to  dislike,  merely  because  be  is  the  party 
candidate.  There  is  a  sort  of  military  discipline  about  party 
life  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  batl  side,  for  if  it  some- 
times checks  the  expression  of  honest  disapproval,  it  also 
restrains  jealousy,  abashes  self-speking,  prevents  recrimination- 

Each  of  the  Anir-ii<^an  parties  is  far  Ifss  nndpr  thn  nnnfjrA  of 
one  or  two  constiiimoiis  leruh'rs  tli:in  rin*  Kiir<nu':m  prirtit^s.  So 
far  as  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  men  wiiuse  power  over  the 
peo^'le  rests  on  the  ij^ssf^ssion  nf  hriUiant.  oriUn-jyi^l  or  adminis- 
tr^Hvf^  gifts,  it  is  a  part  of  the  (luesliou  why  there  arq^  not 
more  sui-li  juen  in  AniLTican  public  life,  why  there  are  fewer 
striking  figures  than  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  HamiltonJ^ 
Webster  find  UaJrioun.     It  is  however  also  due  to  the  pecul- 

>  That  b  to  itfty.  they  reiip«oC  the  nnthorlty  of  the  mass,  to  which  they  them- 
aelTcs  belong*  thoufch  seldnm  that  of  imllvidnAl  leftdera.  See  jxxf,  Chapter 
UQUV.  — "The  KaUlistu  of  the  Multitude. ' 
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iarities  of  the  Constitution.     The  want  of  conceptraiiou  of 

jHiWHl-  in  the  legal  \;ovprnmpnt  i^  r^l^wfp^]    ^n   ^^'^  gtmJTnrM  of 

the  party  svstom.  The  seprirxticni  of  th«  legislative  from  the 
executive  Uopartmerit  lowers  the  ini]>ortaiice  of  leadership  in 
parties,  as  it  weuki'iis  both  theso  *J*^pfirtment8.  The  President, 
who  is  pretiumahly  among  tht;  leading  men,  uunnot  properly 
direct  the  policy  of  his  jwrty,  still  less  speak  for  it  in  public^ 
because  he  rt* presents  the  whole  nation.  His  ministers  cannot 
speak  to  tin.*  people  through  Congress.  In  neither  House  of 
Congress  is  there  necessarily  any  person  recognized  as  the 
leader  on  either  sido.  As  neither  House  has  the  power  over 
legislation  and  adniinisti-ation  possessed  by  such  an  assembly 
as  the  French  or  lUilian  Chamlx^r,  or  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  speeches  delivered  or  stnitegy  displayed  in  it  do  not 
tell  upon  the  country  with  er^ual  force  anil  directness.  There 
remains  the  stumj),  and  it  is  more  by  the  stump  than  in  any 
other  way  that  an  American  statesman  speaks  to  the  }>eople. 
But  what  distances  to  be  traversed,  what  fatigues  to  be  en«'nun- 
tered  l)efore  he  can  be  a  living  and  attractive  personality  to  the 
electing  masses  !  An  English  st;itesman  leaves  London  at  two 
o'clock,  and  speaks  iu  Birniinghaui,  or  Leeds,  or  MamThester, 
the  same  evening.  In  a  few  years,  every  great  town  knows 
him  like  its  own  mayor,  while  the  active  local  politicians  who 
frequently  run  up  from  their  homes  to  London  hear  him 
from  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wait  on  him  in 
deputations,  are  invited  to  the  receptions  which  his  wife  gives 
during  the  season.  Even  railways  and  ttdegraphs  cannot  make 
America  a  compact  country  in  tlie  same  sense  that  Britain  is. 

Since  the  Civil   V/^X  ^"^^^'1    nfi^h^r   l^piib]ipnna  nnr  DemO- 

cratshavp  Ifpnpfi  nn  nn/l  frvll   ]  iiiij  Pinnn  j^s  Mr.  Glodstone 

and    Lord  Beaconstiehl,  as'  before  "them  Lor<ls  Derby,  John 
Russell,  and  Palmcrston.  as  still  earlier  Sir  KolM»rt  Peel 
Ijard  Mell>ourne,  were  followed  in  England.     >Jo  one  since  Mi 
8eward  has  exercised  even  so  much  autliority  as  Mr.  Bright  did 
when  out  of  office,  or  as  Gambctta  did  in  France,  or  Mr.  Pami 
in  Ireland,  over  the  sections  of  opinion  which  each  of  th 
eminent  men  represented, 

TTnw  \Up\^  .ire  the  parties  led  in  Congress  and  the  conn 
W|in  jlirei't;;^  ^lu-ir  itolk-y'!'     \viio  seiei^l.i  Lhi'ir  iMndidates 
the  most  important  posts  ?     These  are  questions  which  cau 
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be  adequately  answered  till  tlie  nature  of  the  party  machinery 
has  been  des(_'ril>ed.  For  the  moment  I  must  be  content  to  sug- 
gest the  following  as  provisional  answers  : —  ^^ 

The  ehiof  thini^  is  tho  selection  of  jcandidates.     This  is  done 

in  party  meeting  ealled  eonventions.     AVhen  a  party  tnCTli 

olir3%  It  13  suttled  in  a  convention  and  declared  in  a  docu- 

lent  call^*'^  •\  ^f|:tt,f..T»M..      "When  it  lias  none,  the  platform  is 

"issued  none  the  h-ss.     Party  tactics  in  Congress  are  decided 

on  by  meetings  of  the  party  in  each  House  of  Congress  called 

caucuses.     Leaders  have  of  course  much  to  ao  witn  all  three 

►n.>cesse8.     But  they  often  efface  themselves  out  of  respect  to 

the  sentiment  of  equality,  and  because  power  concealed  excites 

leas  envy. 

How  ilrtjjni  [■JtT't.ip-'^  :ifTpr't  -';nfi:il  life  ?     At  present  not  very 


mucli,  at  lea^t  in  the  nortlieni  and  middle  States^  because  it  is  a 
comparatively  slack  time  in  politics.  Your  dining  aequain- 
tances,  even  your  intimate  friends,  are  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  way  of  voting  as  yourself,  and  though  of  coui'se  political 
TJews  t-end  to  be'-'^^^.Ti  |ipip<1it-'»-^'|  f^iMr^  is  nothing  to  surprise 
any  otw  in  finding  sons  belonging  to  different  parties  from  their 
fathers.  Swial  boycotting  on  ;>oIitical  grounds,  such  as  largely 
prevails  in  rural  Kinylaiut,  in  unknown,  in  the  South,  wnere 
the  recollections  of  the  gn^it  struggle  are  kept  alive  by  the 
resenoe  of  a  negro  voting  power  wliich  has  to  be  controlled, 
inga  are  different :  and  tliey  were  ditTerent  in  the  North  till 
the  passions  of  civil  strife  had  abated. 

So  far,  I  ha\'e  spoken  of  the  parties  oidy  as  national  organiza- 
tions, struggling  for  and  acting  on  or  through  the  Federal 
ovMrnment.      But   it  has  already   been   observed    (Chai'TKU 
LVI.)  that  they  exist  also  as  State  and  city  organizations, 
ntending  for  the  pku^es  'whli-ii  ^)taE''s  antl  ritips  nave  to  give. 


.« 


icking  tu  L-ontroI  State  h'gislatures  and  municipal  councils. 
Ivery  circumscription  of  State  and.  local  government,  from  the 
it^te  of  N'ew  Yorji  iv'^^'  '^*"  "''^  »inii..».i  ..f  ;..ii.ii  ;^lln^l  j.^i-t^  ^q 
"  city  ''  that  luus  iust  sprun;:  ui>  rouml  a  raihvav  iuiiction  in 
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he  West,  has  a  rfgidar  Rcpubliran  party  org;iniy.atio»,  con- 
'^front-*"d  by  a  similar  J>umtKTatic  orgum/at-ion,  t'a<ru  runiunT^its 
uVn  ticket  {i.e.  list  of  candidates)  at  every  election,  for  any 
office  pertaining  to  its  own  circumscription,  and  each  federated, 
so  to  spe^k,  to  the  larger  organizations  above  itj  represented  in 
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putf  vithni  Uie  am  wUek  ia 
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in  drilliTig  *t^ 

of  ito 


»*ni  1>M  with  tKnao  «f  rrtyy  ^  eocntiet, 
bave  not  sCrietty  speakiag  aay  politieal  qnestaotts  to  deal  witk; 
Uieir  Iwiinw  is  to  pare  aad  li^t,  to  knp  tbe  atreets  eleaa, 
r*^?**^***  aa  fflrirat  poliee  and  well-liaRed 
tfce  poor  Uv  and  diariteUe  iniHtatinna  wifth 
seiitt  aod  eeoaowj.  TW  laws  r^vlatiBg  theae  Mattow  bare 
been  already  made  ty  the  State^  and  tKe  city  or  oooatyaiithuriij 
baa  notbing  to  do  bat  administer  Aeat.  Heaee  at  rity  and 
eonrty  electioot  the  main  objects  oogbt  to  be  to  eboose  booeat 
aad  careful  men  of  bnsiaess.  ItncednsakeDodiffereaeetothe 
of  s  mayor  or  adkool  tmatoe  in  say  oonereto 
be  bold*  Democratic  or  Bepnbliean  rievs. 
r,  *t|fi  ^Ktt  of  party  wsifare  baa  been  so  t 
to  dm»  all  AU#^i«i«  into  ity  vortex;  nor  woifld  either  party, 
feel  safe  if  it  ae^eeted  tbe  waeaxxs  of  nUying  and  drilling  ifesj 
fisppertess,  wbicb  State  and  local  contests  supply. 
<Ku  ^^»ftayyf  in  thfi  aywl^xa.  that  it  stimnlatipa  the  politi 
■  t'h^  p»npV,  4r>»»>  ^ff  kept  aljye  ty  thb  pe^Snat 

Bnt  the  moltiplicity  of  eontesta  has  tbe  effect  of 
making  polities  too  absorbing  an  occupation  for  the  ordinsLry 
eitiaen  who  has  his  profession  or  bosinees  to  attend  to;  while 
tbe  xeaalt  claimed  by  those  who  in  England  defend  the  ptactioe 
of  Salting  aronicipg]  elections  on  psrtr  lines,  riz.  that  good 
men  are  indncrd  to  stand  for  local  office  for  the  sake  of  tikeir 
party,  is  the  last  resnlt  desired  by  the  politicians,  or  expected 
by  any  one.     It^is  this  constant  labour  which  the  business  of 


TioTi   iff- 


tv  iuiu  .li!  lUe  nooks 


and  coraeia  of  local  goyernment.  iHat  ims  prcKiucea  tge  daas 
of  pw^feaswoal  politieiaas,  of  whom  u  is  now  uiae  U>  gpBkk, 
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^TToxs  are  said  to  form  men,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 


ive  to  institutions  their  colour  and  tendency.  It  profits 
little  to  know  the  legal  rules  and  methocls  and  observances  of 
government,  unless  one  also  knows  something  of  the  human 
beings  who  tend  and  direct  this  machinery,  and  who,  by  tlie 
^tht  La  which  they  work  it,  may  render  it  the  potent  instrument 
of  gnod  or  evil  to  the  j>eople.  These  men  are  the  politicians. 
What  is  one  to  include  under  this  term?  In  England  it 
asaally  denotes  those  who  are  actively  occupied  in  adminis- 
tering or  legislating^  or  dis«?ussing   adnnmstration   and  leg- 


islation" That  is  to  say,  it  includes  minisUTS  of  the  Crown, 
m^mSers  of  Parliament  (though  some  in  die  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  care  little 
about  politics),  a  few  leading  journalists,  and  a  small  number 
of  misoellaueous  persons,  writers,  lecturers,  organizers,  agita- 
torSf  who  occupy  themselves  with  trying  to  influence  the  public. 
8omet:iJU-s  the  term  is  given  a  wider  sweep,  being  taken  to 
iL  ,  ;ghQ  lalxiur  for  their  p«"ilitic<al  party  in  the  constitu- 

A»  fi.g.  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  local  i>arty 
:iations,  and  the  more  active  committee  men  of  the  same 
.'  The  former,  whom  we  may  call  the  Inner  Circle 
mexLf  are  profL'Ssional  politiciaus  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense 
only,  that  politics  is  the  main  though  seldom  the  sole  business 
of  their  lives.  But  at  present  extremely  few  of  them  make  any- 
thing by  it  in  the  way  of  money.  A  handful  hope  to  get  some 
post;  a  somewhat  larger  number  conceive  that  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
laeni  may  enable  them  to  push  their  financial  undertakings  or 

i]n  AaMxicft  (Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States)  people  do  not  aay 
*pa&ldafift,"  but  "the  politictaiu."  becauM  tike  word  Indicatea  a  class  with 
defiaed  characterintks. 
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make  them  at  least  more  conspicuous  in  the  commercial  world. 
But  the  ^iiiint^  of  a  livelihood  tloes  nql  roir^  ^"ta  thft  vjpTr  of 
the  groat  majority  at  all.  The  otlier  cla^is,  who  may  be  called 
the  OuUn'  Circle^  arc  not  professionals  in  any  senseT^ing  pri- 
marily  o<j?cu|)ied  with  their  own  avocatious;  ami  none  of  them, 
exct-pt  here  and  there  an  orgamziug  secretary,  j>aid  lecturer, 
or  registration  agent,  makes  any  profit  out  of  the  work.*  Tiie 
phenomena  of  France  and  Italy  and  Genuany  are  generally 
similar,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
polities  are  a  very  small  class,  those  who  make  a  living  by  it 
an  even  smalh^r  one."  Of  all  the  countries  of  Euroj)e,  GfQece 
is  that  in  which  persons  who  spend  tlieir  life  in  politics  seem 
t«  bear  the  largest  proportion  to  the  wliole  population;  and  in 
Greece  the  pursuit  of  politics  is  usually  the  pursuit  of  place. 

Xo  see  why  things  are  different  in  the  United  States,  why 
the'Inner  Circle  is  much  larger  Ix^th  absolutely  and  relatively 
tP3ne  <  uiter  (Jircle  than  in  Europe,  let  us  go  back  a  httle  and 
ask  what  are  the  eouditions  whicli  develop  a  jKditical  class. 


The  point  has  so  imporfcint  a  bearing  on  tlie  characteristics  of 
American  politicians  that  I  do  not  fear  to  dwell  somewhat  f 
upon  it. 

In  self-governing  communities  of  the  simpler  kind  —  for 
may  leave  absolute  monarchies  and  feudal  monarchies  on  cue 
side  —  the  common  affairs  are  everybotly's  business  and  no- 
body^s  special  business.  Some  few  men  by  their  personal  quali- 
ties  get  a  larger  share  of  autnonty,  and  are  repeatedly  cliosea 
to  be  andions,  or  generals,  or  consuls,  or  burgomasters,  op  lan- 
damiuauB,  but  even  these  nuely  give  their  wliole  time  to  the 
State,  and  make  little  or  nothiug  in  money  out  of  it.  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  republics,  of  early  Rome,' of 

1  Of  L'onree  nnw  ami  Then  a  man  who  bni  vorkoil  hard  for  his  party  Is 
revarded  by  a  placv.  BarrisU'ra  who  have  spent  their  snbslaiiec  In  conttiaUng 
eoiU  bave  a  bult«r  rbaiice  of  JudKeships.  and  there  arv  usually  five  or  alx 
practifilng  counsel  in  tJiit  HouHtt  of  Commons  who  are  supposed  to  eontcniplata 
the  possibility  of  obtaiulDg  legal  oJfice.  But  these  cases  are  so  few  as  to  mak« 
no  practical  difftTence. 

3  The  number  of  persons  who  live  off  politics  by  getting  places  or  bj 
manipulating  tiiuince  is  said  to  have  increased  in  Fruce  of  late  years.  But 
it  cannot  be  very  Inrge  eveu  now. 

*  The  principal  liusincHJi  In  life  of  Cinchinatus  was  to  till  his  fieldfl,  and  i 
dietatonibip  a  mere  interlude.  VVbeu  I  wuit«d  on  the  president  of  the  Repub* 
lie  of  Andorra,  one  of  the  oldest  states  In  Europe,  twenty  years  ago,  1  fooad 
biin  wttb  bis  coat  oS  wielding  a  flail  on  tbo  Hoor  of  bis  bam. 
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the  cities  of  medisval  Germany  and  Italy,  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  till  very  recent  times. 

When  in  a  large  country  pnlilif  .ifYiiirffhpj^nmemore  engrossing 
tti  tf^  ire  oct:ui)if(l  in  thfin^  when  the  sphere  of  govem- 

ment  .  when  admiuistration  is  uioro  complex  amllnore 

closely  interlaced  with  the  iadiiiitrial  interests  ot'  the  couiiBtlhity 
and  of  the  world  at  large,  so  that  there  is  moit*  to  !je  known  and 
to  be  corisidtTod.  the  busiiiosg  oi  a  UlUlmi  ftlUii  iu  tu  the  jiands  of 
T*  ininent  ))y  rank,  wealth,  and  ability,  who  fiJaiTa  sort 

-.^     iig  cliiss,  lar;,^ely  hereditary.    'riie^Mglier  civil  admin- 

iatration  of  the  i\p.iU\  is  in  their  hiinda;  they  fill  tlie  cluof  council 
or  legislative  chaniU^r  luid  conduct  its  debates.  They  have  resi- 
dences in  the  capital,  and  though  they  receive  salaries  when 
Actually  tilling  an  office,  and  have  op]>ortunities  for  enriching 
themselves,  the  majority  possess  intlej)endent  means,  and  pur- 
sue politico  for  the  sake  of  fame,  power,  or  excitement.  Tliose 
few  who  Fiave  not  inde|)endent  means  can  follow  their  business 
or  profession  in  the  capiUil,  or  can  fn'quently  visit  the  phico 
where  their  business  is  cjirried  on.  This  was  the  comlition  of 
Kf>me  under  the  later  republic,'  ami  of  England  and  France  till 
quite  lately  —  indeed  it  is  largely  the  case  in  England  still  — 
as  well  as  of  Pnissia  and  Sweden.^ 

Let  as  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  United  8tates. 


There  is  a_  rpl.ttivply  |^Tr^?*n  1t>wiir..^]  pl,7ss  of  persons  enfraged 
in  no  occupation  ami  ol  wealth  suMiciiitt  fa  1i>:ivi' Hit-tn  fn^nr 
jtuljiic  aRairs.     So  far  a.s  sucli  persona  are  to  be  found  in  the 


country,  for  some  are  to  be  sought  abroad,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  a  few  great  cities. 

Tliere  is  no  class  with  a  bereditf^ry  p^^«n«?|^'rM  *.  p.n;^ 
office,  no  great  families  whose  names  are  known  to  the  people, 
and  who,  lx»und  together  by  chuss  sympathy  and  ties  of  relation- 
aiiip,  lielp  one  another  by  keeping  offices  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  members. 


'  Bome  in  tlio  later  clays  of  the  republic  had  practically  hecome  a  cnnntry, 
tlHtt  la  tit  Htty,  tho  rnni;c  of  ber  aiithoriry  and  the  mass  of  her  pahlie  business 
wvre  mucli  gr«:iCer  ihnu  iu  auy  of  th«  (in^L'k  eiUes,  even  in  Athens  In  the  days 
Of  P«rui««.  The  chances  of  making  illicit  gaios  were  great,  but  ennfined  to 
aiamtl  namber  of  per^ns. 

*  Morwsy,  the  toiMt  democratic  of  the  monarcbkal  couutries  uf  Europe,  is 
ths  one  which  has  probably  the  smaUest  class  ol  persons  coDtinaously  oooupied 
wia  politics. 
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TLe  couDtiy  jg  averj:  Inr^;"  '^"''i  ^"'i  ^''°  **•"  |>"ii«-i^^i  capital 
ia  a  CRy  Wi^lionti  ^'"nilp,  wit)ivMt  mint'ifi^^t'iir^T,  ^^itb^nt;  profee- 
ajnn.ll  ffflr.^prs.  EvejltUiii  (lOtUH  xt  .Statu  govwrmnpiiti  Sire  often 
placed  in  comparativL'ly  stnull  towns.'  Hence  a  man  cannot 
carry  on  his  ^inhil  occupation  at  the  same  time  that  he  attends 
to  "  Inner  Circle  "  ])olitics. 

M  emVtfTs  of  Ctm^rpss  ;uul  of  State  Icji^islatures  arc  in  variably 
plintu.n  from  tlii*  pl.ioHs  \v\\kire  they  resided  Hence  a  person 
belonging  to  the  leisured  class  of  a  great  city  cannot  get  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  legislature  of  his  State 
except  as  member  for  a  district  of  his  owii  city. 

The  shortness    of    t^-inw    nf   ntfinp^   anH    t.}iP    largt*  «nTTil>^r  of 

nffippa  tillftfi  hy  plprtinn,  Tjiake  elections  Very  frequent.  All 
these  elections-  with  triHiny  ^'^^;<^itinn.s,  ^r"  fi>ii^jKf  nyi  party 
^lines^  and  the  result  of  a  minor  one  for  some  petty  local  office, 
such  as  county  treasurer,  affects  one  for  a  more  im[»ortant  post, 
e.g,  that  of  member  of  Congress.  Hence  constant  vigilance, 
"Sonstantexertions  on  tlie  spot,  are  needed.  The  list  of  voters 
must  be  incessantly  looked  after,  newly-admitted  or  newly- 
settled  citizens  enrolled,  the  active  local  men  frequently  con- 
sulted and  kept  in  go<xl  humour,  meetings  arranged  for,  tickets 
(i.e.  lists  of  ciuxlidatcs)  for  all  vacant  oftices  agreed  upon.  ()ne 
election  is  no  sooner  over  than  anotlier  a[>proaches  and  has  to 
be  provided  for,  as  the  English  sporting  man  reckons  his  year 
by  ''evt^nts,'-  and  thinks  of  Newmarket  after  Ascot,  and  of 
Goodwoo<l  after  Newmarket. 

Now  what  do  these  eonditions  amount  to?  To  this — A  great. 
deal  of  hani  and  dull  election  ami  nfhi^r  hii-;fl  piJUw.ul  iu»i.i|  to 
be  done.  Few  men  of  leisure  to  kU)  it.  and  still  lewer  men  of 
leisure  likely  to  care  for  it.  NoWfy  abU-  to  do  it  in  additioa 
to  his  regular  rnisinessDr  profession. _I^ittle  motive  for  anybody. 
iyhoth<*r  l^T^iK'^'t  '^^  "^*'i  t"  'U*  ^*^^^^^1^^  ri"f{h)ca1  |fflrt*T  of  it 
Tr>78o  fiiucirasconcenis  cLf  minor  elections),  the  parts  M'hich 
Bring  neith*T^anie  nor  i>ower.  ' 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  ^mn  iiidiice[pRnt^  nthpr  than 
fame  or  power,  must  clearly  be  found.    Why  not,  some  one  will 

1  E.fj.  Thfi  seat  nf  povernmcnt  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis,  rot  Kaltimore; 
for  Ohio,  C*'lumbnh,  not  Ciiiririniiti ;  fnr  IlliiiniH,  SprinKtifM,  not  Chicago  ;  fcr 
California,  Saoramonto,  not  Snn  Fniiii'itico;  for  Wiisliin^oii,  Olympia,  not 
Se«ttl£  or  Tacoiua;  for  Loimiaua,  Baton  Rouge,  not  N«w  Orleaoa. 
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ij,  the  sense  of  public  duty?  I  will  speak  of  public  duty 
'pri^i'iitly :  meantime  let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  to,  rely  on 
'pulilit-  ■liitY  a&  the  inaiu  motive  power  in  {)olitirs  ia  to  aastune 
t.'omtij'iTiwealt]i  rrf-tiTii;^l*f  Men  saAi  a,s  we  know  them  must 
:li;ive  some  other  inducement.  Even  in  the  Christian  Church 
tere  are  other  than  spiritual  motives  to  lead  its  pastors  to 
liritual  work;  nor  do  all  poets  write  because  they  seek  to 
^€xpress  the  passion  of  their  souls.  In  America  we  discover 
a  palpable  imhiceroent  to  undrrtake  the  dull  ami  toilsoiriH  work 
of  fr'Iection  politK's.  It  is  the  inJinvinent  r**^p^^^''*' '"  t-h.i^iiit.iw. 
To  make  them  attract  ive  they  muat  be  paid. 
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vioe:  ro  maKe  tnem  aiiracuve  tiiey  muat  oe  paia.  They 
are  i>aid,  nearly  all  of  them,  memberships  of  Congress '  and 
other  Federal  places,  State  places  (including  memberships  of 
tate  legislatures),  city  and  county  places.  Here  then  is  the 
ducement,  the  remuneration  for  pftlitical  work  performed  in 
the  way  of  orf^anizing  and  eh'iaioDeerini^.  Xow  add  that  l>t^ides 
the  paid  administrative  and  legislative  places  which  a  democ- 
racy bestows  by  election,  judicial  places  are  also  in  most  of  the 
States  elective,  and  held  for  terms  uf  years  onlyj  and  add 
further,  that  the  holders  of  nearly  all  those  administrative 
places.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  which  are  not  held  for  a 
fixnd  term,  are  liable  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  been  hitherto  in 
prictice  dismissed,  whenever  power  changes  from  one  party  to 
another,'  so  that  those  who  belong  to  the  party  out  of  office  have 
a  direct  chance  of  office  when  their  party  comes  in.  The 
ducement  to  undertake  political  work  we  have  been  searching 
r  is  at  once  seen  to  be  adequate,  and  only  too  adequate.  The 
D  for  the  work  are  certiiin  to  appear  because  remuneration  is 

a  gainful  profession,  like 
-;  tnide.  or  the  getting  up 
[>riinarily  for  the 
fount  fin  getting, 
Tords  of  making 
Every  person  in  a 

■'.Tiient  "I  member*  ot 
lowering  the  tyi»e  o( 
itiat  sustain  Uic  pro- 

kfhlii  "An.    It  bu  bMD  modi- 

rnrt  «(-  rviu«  reform  movement, 
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higli  administrative  post,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  muuicipal 
and,  above  all,  every  member  of  Congress,  has  opportunities  o 
rendering  B(>vviees  to  wealthy  individuals  and  companies  fo: 
which  they  are  willing  to  [my  secretly  in  money  or  iu  money 
worth.     The  lyetter  otliciids  and  legislators  —  they  are  the  great 
majority,  except  in  large  cities  —  resist  the  temptation.     The 
worst  succumb  U)  it;  and  the  prospect  of  these  illicit  profits 
renders   a   iwlitical  career  distinctly  more   attnictive   to  an 
unscrupulous  man. 

AVe  IJLul  therefe^re  that  in  America  all  the  conditions  exist  for 
proiiucing  a  cl;uss  of  mttn  rtpccially  dtn'oted  to  [inliticiil  wnrk  and 
makmg' a  livelihood  by  it.      il  is  wurk  miici^  of  winch  cannot 


I 
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lie  done  in  combination  with  any  other  kind  of  regular  work, 
whether  professional  or  commercial.  Even  if  the  man  who 
unites  wealth  and  leisure  to  high  intellectual  attainments  were 
a  frequent  Hgure  in  America,  he  would  not  take  to  this  work; 
he  would  rather  be  a  plnUintliropist  or  cultivaU^ arts  and  letters. 
It  is  work  wliich^  stciwJily  pnr.sned  by  an  active  man,  offers  an 
income.  Hence  a  Itii-^'c  number  of  persons  are  drawn  into  it,  ■ 
and  imiko  it  the  businciis  of  their  life;  and  the  f:w;t  tlmt  they^ 
are  there  as  professionals  has  tended  to  keep  amatoiirs  out  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  two  (j^ualilioations  which  must  be  addedf 
to  this  statement  of  the  facts,  and  which  it  is  best  to  add  at  V 
once.     One  is  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  politics  counts  for 
something.     Many  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  England 
undertake  even  the  commonplace  work  of  local  canvassing  and 
nrt^Ln^j/iiH^  {V>r  the  sake  of  a  little  exoiteiuent,  a  little  of  the 
a^rrecable  sense  of  self-imporUmce,  or  irom  thiit  fondness  for 
doing  something  in  aJlSWlnflftii  With  otlifrs  wliieli  niafees  a  man 
become  s^cruLu^  to  a  rrickot  olub  oi'  tfca:mici  u£  aJ'miTi  raised  _ 
by  subscription  for  some  purpose  ne  may  not  realTy  care  for.fl 
And  the  second  fpialification  is  that  pecuniary  motives  operate 
with  less  torce  in  runil  districts  than  in  cities,  bt^cause  in  the 
{brmjiE^Hi^   ll]t.7)m'!  oblainalilTnTy  ~ 

induce  men  to  work  Un\'^ 


in 
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Thclioji 


office 


IS 


too  small  to 
cttin^  it.     Let  it 
er  refers a 


therefore  be  understood  that  what  is  said  in  this  c 
primarily  to  cities,  and  of  course  also  to  persons  aimin^^t  the 
higher  Federal  and  State  offices;  and  that  I  do  not  mean  t,\deny 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  done  by  amateurs  as  well 
professionals. 
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^iaviug  thus  seen  what  are  the  causes  which  produce  profes- 
s-^otia]  i)oliticiaiis,  we  may  return  to  inquire  how  large  this  class 
^»  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  the  free  countries 
^^  i!uro|>e,  whom  we  have  called  the  Inner  Circle. 

1  u  America  the  Inner  (■ircle,  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who 
^Q--=^ltM^|H)liLic;il  work  the  chief  busine-ss  of  UfeTfor  the  time 
^^^^^Jiy,  includes:  — 

-^■/•jrf.    All  members  of  botli  Houp^s  fif  r'^^"pr^Pff 
^vt'omiiy.    All  Federal  utfice-lioMers  except  the  judges,  who 
»*"«*  irremovable,  and  the  "classiiiod  civil  service.*' 

'Thirdly.    A  lartre  part  of  the  members  of  State  legislatures^ 
l^^^w  large  a  part,  it  is  imj^ssiblo  to  determine,  for  it  varies 
g^'^atly  from  State  to  St;ite.      I  should  guess  that  in  New  York, 
1  ^^»l^sylv;ulia,  New  Jersey,  California,  Maryland,  and  Louisi- 
a^Sk,  hall'  the  members  were  professional  politicians;  iu  Ohio, 
^  ifjrinia,  Illinois,  Texa.s,  less  than  half;  in  Connecticut,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Iowa,  Oregon,  not  more  than  one-fourth;  in  Mas- 
*5w*husett8,  Vermont,  and  some  other  States,  jwrhaps  even  less, 
ttutthe  line  between  a  professional  and  non-professional  politi- 
*^ian  is  too  indetiniteto  make  any  satisfjictory  estimate  possible. 
Fourthly.   Nt'arlv  all  SUite  nnit'i-tmli]*^^,  i.v<-1inliTi;f  :ilT  jiiilgt.a 
in  a  very  few^S;itcs,  and  many  of  tho  judges  in  the  rest. 

Fifth ly.  Nearly  all  holdei's  of  paid  ottices  in  the  gi-eater  and 
injaany  of  CTie  smaller  cities,  and  many  holders  of  paid  offices 
in  the  counties.  There  are,  however,  i^reat  differences  in  this 
m^peet  between  different  States,  the  New  England  States  and 
thfi  newer  States  of  the  North-west,  as  well  as  some  Southern 
States,  choosing  luany  of  their  county  otticials  from  men  who 
are  not  rejjularly  employed  ou  i>olitics,  althouj;h  members  of 
the  dominant  party. 

Sixthly.    A  lar^e  number  of  people  who  hold  no  office  but 
want  to  get  one.     This  category  inelutles,  of  course,  many  of 


>  get 

^:>rke 


worKers-  of  the  party  which  does  not  command  the 
majority  for  the  time  lieing,  in  State  and  nninicii>al  affairs,  and 
which  has  not,  through  the  President,  the  patronage  of  Federal 
jiosts.  It  also  includes  many  expectants  belonging  to  the  jiarty 
for  the  time  being  dominant,  who  are  earning  their  future  places 
by  serving  the  |>arty  iu  the  meantime.' 

I  But,  u  alrriMly  nt>M«rve(l,  ttierf  nre  alito  in  the  rnral  rlistricU  aud  smaller 
loinu  m&ny  workers  and  cxj>c-c'lauU  who  do  not  look  for  places. 
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AU  the  above  luuy  fairly  he  called  professional  or  Inner 
Circle  poHtirians,  but  of  their  number  I  can  form  no  estimate, 
save  that  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  inas- 
much as  it  pra<^tically  inchidcs  nearly  all  State  and  local  and 
most  Federal  officc-hohlcrs  as  well  as  most  expectants  of  pub- 
lie  olfiee.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  work^^-of  politics  means  in 
AiuiTic.'i  tlif  business  of  wiimii^;  notumations  (of  which  more 

^lini)  UtWl  ejections,  and  lltat-  this  VVOik  is  iT^^^^ippHrahly  hgari 

and  morn  eoniplex  than  in  Ku^M:iud,  because:  — 
"^^1^  The  voters  aje  a  [arirer  proportion  ^f  {ha  pnp"^^*^*^" 
(2)  y he  goveniment  is  more  complex  (Federal,  8tate,  and  h^al) 
and  the  places  tilled  by  (dection  are  therefore  far  more  numer- 
ous; (3)  Kleetioiis  come  at  shorter  intervals;  (i)  Tbp  ma- 
ohinery  of  noniiuatiu^^  eandidatrs  is  far  more  comidetfcdMai 
intricate;  (5)  Tbe  mcthmls  of  Kgliting  plpctioius  n'(|ujre  more 
^cTinieal  knowled ^e  and  skill;  (0)  Ordiiiury  i'^''^'-'-*^''t'^**"'' 
do  less  elcftion  \v<>rk/sceing'  that  they  ar«.^  bnsier  than  in  Eng- 
lancl^  and  the  prot'essionals  exist  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  have  observed  that  there  are  also  plenty  of  men  engage<i  in 
some  trade  or  profession  who  interest  ih4^Uiuulv(5B  iu  politics  and 


>  The  Inner  Circle  nmy  in  Enf^lnnd  bf  ronghly  taken  to  include:  — 

Meiiilx-nt  of  itie  IfoiiM  of  Ixinis,  say 90 

Mombent  of  the  HouHe  of  (Commons 670 

Editora.  and  chief  vrriters  un  leading  newspapers,  say  30O 

Expectant  candidates  for  Houiie  of  Couimous,  any        .  400 
Peraoos  who  la  each  constituency  devotu  mim  of  tb<>ir  time 
to  politics,  e.</,  wcretarics  of  political  associations, 

registration  agenta,  etc.,  say 13000 

saoa 


Comparatively  few  newspapers  are  priniarlly  political,  and  In  many 
■tltuencies  (r.4f.  Irifth  and  HJt:lil:uid  coautle«)  tiierc  arv  \oTy  few  p«i 
oceupJcil  ID  iwliiic.il  work.    I  do  not.  therefore,  think  iliin  cHtimate  too  low. 

In  Ibo  UnlttMi  UUtea  there  are  now  atioul  190,000  Pedrral  uaices.  Allowbui 
one  expectant  for  each  oSioe  (a  small  itllownncf),  and  .t-HRiiming  thp  State  aad 
local  office*  bestowed  as  tbe  rcwnrd  for  political  Kor>iees  to  t>e  e()nal  in  nom- 
ber  to  Federal  offices  (they  are,  of  cour*«,  far  mure  numerous) ,  and  allowinf 
one  ezpecuint  to  each  Burb  office,  we  jthould  have  a  totjvl  of  over  I'iO.ono  >  4> 
4HO,000.  Derlurtinu  frum  thiK  total  tlioHo  who  hold  or  aspire  to  Feilrml  ofTlrca 
which  hsre  bwn  "  tikki>n  out  of  politics,"  llH>se  who,  thooKh  th(?y  work  for 
office,  do  not  make  such  work  tlx-ir  main  bustness,  and  those  who  work  with 
no  special  I'yr  tu  ufHce,  we  should  still  hare  a  very  larnu  total,  doiil>tle8a  or« 
200,000.  of  persons  whose  chief  occupation  and  livelihood  lies  in  politics. 
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^york  for  their 
pecuniary  aim 


.rty  without  any  definite  hope  of  offine  or  otlier 

TJie^'  cOPrVK|kiml  to  what  we  have  ciiiled  the 

t5uter  L'lrcle  ])olitioiaus  of  Euio{>e.  It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  two  rlasses,  because  they  shade  off  into  one 
another,  there  being  many  fanners  or  lawyers  or  saloon- 
keepers, for  instance,  who,  while  pursuing  their  regular  call- 
ing, bear  a  hand  in  politics,  and  look  to  be  some  time  or 
other  rewarded  for  doing  so.  When  this  expectation  becomes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  motive  for  exertion,  such  an  one 
may  fairly  be  called  a  professional,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
for  although  he  has  other  means  of  livelihood,  he  is  ajit  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  professional 
class. 

The  proportion  between  Outer  Circle  and  Inner  Circle  men 
}S4i^  the  United  States  a  sort  of  ozonometer  by  which  tlii^  purity 
and  healthiness  of  tho  political  atmosphere  may  be  tested. 
Looking  at  the  North  only,  for  it  is  hard  to  obtain  trustworthy 
d^ta  as  to  the  South,  and  excluding  congressmen,  the  pro;>ort!On 
of  tnen  who  exert  themselves  in  polities  without  pecuniary 
motive  is  lai'gust  in  NewEnglaml,  in  the  country  parts  of  New 
York,  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  North-western  States,  while 
the  professional  [wditicians  most  abound  in  the  great  cities  — 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boatou,  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco.  This  is  because  these  cities.- havn  tho  largest 
masses  of  ignorant  voters,  and  also  because  theiy  ]Hr"i''T j)al 
gOTemments.  hstr^^llitigr  vaaf.  rptyf^pues.  offer  the  largest  facili- 
ties for  ^T^initi  pa^h^g 

k shall  presently  return  to  the  Outer  Circle  men.  Meantime 
LS  examine  the  professionals  somewhat  more  closely;  and 
n  with  those  of  the  Iiunibler  type,  whose  eye  is  fixed  ou 
micipal  or  other  local  office,  and  seldom  ranges  so  high  as 
i  seat  in  Congress. 

^^s  there  are  weeds  that  follow  human  dwellings,  so  this 
^Bbies  thrives  best  in  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  cities.  It  ia.known  to  the  Amerinans  as  the  "ward 
p^litinjan,"  Ijecause  tln^  city  w;ird  is  the  chief  sphereof  its 
jnrl  thi;  ward  infCtiii'_;  tin*  nrss  Sffuc  ut  ll^s   t-X[iliiitH. 

bar- 
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jman  of  this  typo  usually  begins  as  a  sal 


00 n  or 


',  an  occupation  which  enables  him  to  form  a  large  circle  <Xyj((S' 
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of  acquaintances,  especially  among  the  "loafer"  class  who 
have  votes  but  no  reason  for  using  them  one  way  more  than 
another,  and  whose  Interest  in  political  issues  is  therefore  as 
limited  us  their  stot-k  of  jxjlitieal  knowledge.  I^ut  he  may 
have  started  as  a  law^'er  of  the  lowest  kind,  or  lodging-house 
keeper,  or  have  taken  to  polities  after  failure  in  store-keeping. 
The  educ4ition  of  this  class  is  only  tliat  of  the  elementary 
schools:  if  they  have  come  after  boyhood  from  Europe,  it  is 
not  even  that.  They  have  of  course  no  couiprehension  of 
political  questions  or  zeal  for  jiolitieul  pTiiiciph-s;  politics 
mean  to  them  merely  a  scramble  for  plat^ies  or  jubs.  They  are 
usually  vulgar,  sometimes  brutal,  not  so  often  criminal,  or  at 
least  the  itssoeiatea  of  criminals.  They  it  is  who  move  about 
the  populous  quarters  of  the  gi*eat  cities,  form  groups  throu 
whom  they  can  reiich  and  control  the  ignorant  voter,  pj 
meetings  with  their  creatures. 

Their  raetliods  and  their  triumphs  must  be  reserved  for 
later  chapter.     Those  of  them  who  are  Irish,  an  apprecia 
proportion    in   great  cities,   have  seldom   Irish  patriotism 
redeem  the  mercenary  (piality  of  their  polities.     They  are 
strifitly  j^ractical  for  that,  being  regardful  of  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  only  so  far  as  these  furnish  capital  to  be  used  with 
Irish  voters.     Tl|eir  most  conspicuous  virtues  are  shrewdness, 
a  sort  of  rough  good-fellow.ship  with  one  another,    and  joy- 
aliy  to  their  chiefs,  tronrwliom  tliey  expect  promotion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  service.     The  plant  thrives  in  the  soil  of  any 
party,  but  its  growth  is  more  vigorous  in  wliichever  party  is 
for  the  time  dominant  in  a  given  city. 

English  critics,  taking  their  cue  from  AmericiUi  pessimists, 
have  often  descrit>cd  these  men  as  specimens  of  the  whole  class 
of  politicians.  This  is  misleuding.  The  men  are  bad  enough 
both  as  an  actual  force  and  as  a  sj'mptom.  But  they  are  con- 
fined t«  a  few  great  cities,  those  eleven  or  twelve  I  have 
alreatly  mentioned;  it  is  their  achievements  there,  and  particu^^J 
larly  in  New  York,  where  the  mass  of  ignorant  immigrants  i^H 
largest,  tliat  liave  miule  them  famous.  ^^ 

In  the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  conntr^jgenerally,  the  minor 
politiciaiis  are  moscly  n^tive~Ajnen['aus,  less  igndranTand  more 
res^'pect^le  than  these  lASt-metlttotrM  street  vultures.  The 
bar-keeping^Iement  is  represented  ^juong^theiu^TmF  the  bulk 
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are  petty  lawyers,  oificiala,  Federal  as  well  as  State  aud  county, 
and  people  who  for  want  of  a  better  occupation  have  turned 
office-seekers,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  store-keepers,  farmers, 
and  newspaper  men.  The  great  majority  have  some  regular 
avocation,  so  that  they  are  by  no  means  wliolly  professionals. 
Law  is  of  oourse  the  business  whieh  best  lits  in  with  inilitii;s. 
They  are  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  which  is  what  would  be  called  in  England  the  lower 
middle,  or  in  France  the  j>eti'te  hoartjeoiaiej  and  they  often  sup- 
pose themselves  to  bo  fighting  for  Republican  or  Democratic 
principles,  even  though  in  fiu;t  tioneerned  ehiiifiy  with  placa 
hunting.  It  is  not  so  much  positive  moral  defects  that  are  to 
be  charged  on  them  as  a  sordid  and  seltisli  view  of  politics  and 
a  laxity,  sometimes  amounting  to  fraud,  in  the  use  of  election- 
eering methods. 

These  two  classes  do  the  local  work  and  dii-ty  work  of  politics. 
Tjjpvare  tlie  nink  .ind  tilfT  Above  thein  sfcind  the  otUcers  in 
the  tnditi«;al  arinv,  ttie  party  i''n'i;i]^i'">'  iti..'|.^ii;..jr  ^i...  |».,.iTf]t»pft 
of  Congress  an<l  t^hief  nini  in  *^hp  .St.-jt.**  l«*^i<1iihnrnt;j  flT>i|  thfl 
p/^i^wt  f^f  intliipiitiid  n-'yi'ifiiprrs  Some  of  tliese  have  pushed 
their  way  up  from  the  humbler  ranks.  Others  are  men  of 
superior  ability  and  education,  often  college  graduates,  lawyers 
who  have  hail  practice,  less  frequently  merchants  or  manufact- 
urers who  have  slipped  into  politics  from  business.  Tliere  are 
all  sorts  among  them,  creatures  clean  aiul  unclean,  as  in  the 
sheet  of  i^t.  Peter's  vision,  but  that  one  may  say  of  politicians 
in  all  (Ximitries.  What  characterizes  them  as*compared  with 
the  corresponding  class  in  Europe  is  that  their  whole  time  is 
more  freiiuently  ^iven  to  political  work^^that  most  of  them  draw 
an  income  from  politics  and  the  rest  hope  to  do  so,  that  they 
come  more  largely  from  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated  than 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  that  they  inchide  but  few 
men  who  have  pursued  any  of  those  economical,  social,  or  con- 
stitutional studies  which  form  the  basis  of  politics  and  legisla- 
tion, although  many  are  proticients  in  the  arts  of  popular 
oratory,  of  electioneering,  ami  of  party  management, 

Tltey  show  a  high  avera^^e  level  of  jirp^^^^---^  ninTTn«»aaa  ajj^ 

versatility,  ami  a  f;'^i7'l  <b-;|]   .^f  L^jpi   imrtwlo^T^n      They  are 

ugaallv   correct   in    life,  for    intoxication   as   well   as  sexual 

immorality  is  condemned  by  American  more  severely  than  by 

vor*.  n  f 
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European  opinioiij  but  are^often  charged  with  a  low  tone,  with 
laxity  in  pocunJayy  inat|tprs,  with  a  itroponsitytol^oinmit  op  to 
excuse  jobs,  with  a  ilt'ficieut  m^iso  of  tke  diyuity  wl^t^h  public 
oQifp.  rM^iiffrs  .ituI  Mipi  fPR]unisibllity  it  imiilies.  I  shall  elae- 
where  disouss  the  validity  of  these  charges,  and  need  only 
observe  here  that  even  if  the  last  thirty  years  have  furnished 
some  grounda  for  accusing  the  class  as  a.  whole,  there  are  many 
(ons,  many  ieadiUj^  JJOlltiuians  whose  honour  is 


as  stainless  and  patriotism  as  pure  as  that  of  tho  best  European 
statesmen.  In  this  general  description  1  am  simply  repeating 
what  non-pulitieal  Americans  themselves  say.  it  is  jwssible 
that  with  tlieir  half-humorous  tendency  to  exai^gerate  tliey 
dwell  too  much  on  the  darker  side  of  their  public  life.  My 
own  belief  is  that  tilings  are  healthier  than  th<>  npwrg^mp«*is 
anil  common  talk  lead  a  traveller  to  believe,  and  that  the  black- 
ness  of  the  worst  men  in  the  lar|tje  cities  has  been  allowed  to 
darken  the  wliole  class  of  ytoliticians  as  the  smoke  from  a  few 
farturies  will  ihirken  the  sky  over  a  whole  titwn.  However, 
the  sentiment  1  have  described  is  no  doubt  the  general  senti- 
ment. ^' Pnlitigj-^n  "  ■*?  ti  t^rm  ^f  r^pr^n^-h^  not  merely  among 
the  •*supertine  philosophers'*  of  New  England  colleges,  but 
among  the  better  sort  of  citizens  over  the  wliole  Union.  "  How 
did  such  a  job  come  to  be  perpetrated?*'  I  reineinl>er  once  ask- 
ing a  casual  acquaintance  who  had  been  jwinting  out  some 
sejindalons  waste  of  public  money.  **  Wliy,  what  can  you  expect 
from  the  politicians?"  was  the  surprised  answer. 

Assuming  these  faults  to  exist,  to  what  causes  are  they  to  be 
ascribed?  QjaiitfiiLtliat  in^ljtica  h.oa  tf>  b^Qome  a  gainful  pro- 
fession, may  it  not  still  be  practised  with  a-s  much  integrity  as 
other  professions?  Do  not_the  higher  ij^ual^^^^^  ^^  intellect, 
the  rine  fruits  of  exi>erience  and  study^  win  f<^^  °  mnn  iggfn'l- 
aricy  here  a8_in_Europe?  Does  not  the  suspicion  of  dishonour 
blight  his  influence  with  a  public  M'hich  is  itself  at  lejist  as 
morally  exacting  as  that  of  any  European  country?  These  are 
questions  which  can  be  better  answered  when  the  methods  of 
party  management  have  been  described,  the  qualities  ther 
evoke  appreciated,  their  reaction  on  men's  character  under- 
stood. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  tlu}j»on-professioiiaLor— Qiitar  Circle 
£|nl  ^ti<'i:i,[\3j  those  who  work  foF~their  jmrty  without  desiring 
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oflSee.  These  men  were  niimertms  and  zealous  shortly  before 
and  during  the  Civil  Waj,  wlien  the  great  questious  of  the 
exclusion  uf  slavery  from  the  Territories  and  the  i)reservation 
of  the  Union  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  noblest  spirits  of 
the  Nortli,  women  as  well  as  men.  No  country  ever  produced 
loftier  types  of  dauntless  courage  anTTuncompromising  devotion 
to  ^rincfple  flian  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  fellow- 
workers^n  the  "Abolitionist  cause.  UlTice  came  to  Abraham 
LuicoIUjTmf  lie  wouTdTIavti  sowed  his  party  just  as  earnestly 
if  there  had  been  no  office  to  reward  him.'  Nor  was  there  any 
want  of  hjgh-souled  patriotism  in  the  South.  The  people  gave 
tbeir  bloodfreely,  and  among  the  leaders  there  were  many  who 
offered  up  tine  characters  as  well  as  brilliant  talents  on  an  altar 
which  all  but  themselves  deenied  unhallowed.  When  these 
great  issues  were  finally  settled,  and  the  generation  wliose  man- 
hood they  tilled  began  to  pass  away,  there  was  less  motive  for 
ordinary  citizens  to  trouble  themselves  about  public  affairs. 
Hence  the  professional  politicians  had  the  Held  left  free;  and 
as  they  were  ready  to  take  the  troublesome  work  of  organizing, 
the  ordinary  citizen  was  contented  to  be  superse<led,  and  thought 
he  did  enough  when  he  went  to  the  poll  for  his  party.  Still 
there  are  districts  where  a  gncul  de^-yl  of  uni>aid  and  disinterested 
I'Vliti^-'*^  wnrlf  jg  t\ni\(^  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Ohio,  for  instance,  citizens  of  position  bestir  them- 
•Ivfts  to  rescue  the  control  of  loeul  eleetions  frum  the  ward 
ditiei^ns.  In  the  main,  however,  the  action  of  tlie  Outer 
Circle  consists  in  vt>tin|T,  ^-^nd  this  tht^  onlinary  nfifcivo  citiy.P.n 
dofH  jnore  steadily  and  intollignttly  than  anywhere  in  Europe, 
unlefts  perhaps  iii  Switzerland.  Doubtless  much  ot  the  work 
Avbich  Onter  Circle  poUtieians  do  in  Europe  is  in  Ameri(»a 
done 'by  profcjwionals.  Rut  that  lively  interest  in  politico? 
lich  the  English  Outer  Circle  feels,  an(l  which  is  not  felt, 
ire  at  exceptional  moments,  by  the  English  pul>lic  generally, 
is  in  America  felt  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  Large  majority  of  native  white  Americans,  and  even  by  the 
better  sort  of  immigrants,  or,   in  other  words,  the  American 

'  Um'r>ln  wjia  never  a  profeiisionnl  poUiician.  for  ho  roiilinued  to  prnctlse 
MA  Imwyer  till  ho  became  President-  bat  be  wiis  so  useful  to  bis  party  that 
for  some  years  before  IHiirt  he  hail  licen  obti^ed  to  ti|>eii<l  i^fat  jwrt  of  his 
tiin*i  in  political  work,  and  probably  somo  would  have  called  him  a  profos- 
atonaL 
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Outer  Circle  comes  nearer  to  including  the  whole  natioa  than 


[>res3^  and  more  distinctly  at  frequent  intervals  5y  the 
box.     1  say  *' counterworks,'*  because,  while  in  Europe 


doe3*the  initpr  ijircle  oi  I'^iij^laivl.     Thus  th«  influeni;e  %?Tiich 
couutfTWorks  tliitt^^  i)f  iiiutVssiuitals  is  the  ii^fluence  of  jublio 
TQpininii  expressing'  itwJf  eoustaiitly  tlirough  its  couiitlessvoices 
inthe 
iJaTToF 

the  leaders  and  still  more  the  average  legislators  share  and 
help  to  make  public  0]j>inion^  in  the  United  States  the  politi- 
eian  stands  rather  outside.,  :i\\i]  rpg^Lrd?*  pi'I'li''  /ipinitinaa  a  fac- 
tor  to  l>e  reekoned  witji,  much  as  the  sailor  regards  the  winds 
anJ  currents  tliat  afteet  his  wiurse.  IHs  primary  ann,  unless 
iiej;>e  exreptionally  disinterestedy  is  place  anf]  incnTT^g:  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  he  may  be  described  as  a  member  of  a 
definite  profession. 


CHAPTER  LVin 

WHY   THE   BEST   MEN    DO   NOT   GO   INTO   P0LXTIC8 

^^"BuT,"  some  one  will  say,  who  has  read  the  reasons  just 
pBaigned  for  the  development  of  a  class  of  professiunal  politi- 
;  clans,  *;;you  allow  nothing  for  public  spirit.     It  is  easy  to  show 
"why  the  prize  of  numerous  places  should  breed  a  swarm  of  office- 
seekers,  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  tho  office-seekers  should 
"be  allowed  to  have  this  arena  of  public  life  in  a  va^t  country, 
a   free   country,   an   intelligent  country,   all   to   themselves. 
There  ought  to  be  patriotic  citizens  ready  to  plunge  into  the 
stream  and  save  the  L)Qat  trom  drifting  towards  the  rapids. 
They  would  surely  have  the  support  ol  tJie  mass  of  the  people 
who  must   desire  honest  and  economical  administration.     If 
such  citizens  stand  aloof,  there  are  but  two  explanations  j>os- 
ii  sible.     Either  public  life  must  be  so  foul  that  good  men  cannot 

I  enter  it,  or  good  men  must  he  sadlj'  wn.ntin^f  in  p:it  riot  ism. '^ 
Tins  kind  ot  observation  is  so  common  in  Kuropcan  mouths 
as  to  need  an  explicit  answer.  The  answer  is  two-fohl. 
j  In  the  first  phice,  the  arena  is  not  wholly  left  to  the  profes- 
l^sionala.  Hoth  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures  contain 
j  a  fair  proportion  of  upright  and  disinterpsted  men,  who  enter 
elirefly,  or  largely,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  whose 
1    presence  keeps  the  more  professionals  in  order.     So  do<\s  pub- 


lic opinion2detorring_j^von_Ui^^  to 

vrluch  they  are  prone,  and  nftt-n  driving  tlipm^  when  detectpd 
in  ^  sprioii^  nfFpnnp^  fniTii  plftitf-  and  power. 

However,  this  first  answer  is  not  a  complete  answer,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  intellectual 
md  social  eminence  who  enter  public  life  is  smaller  in  America 
than  It  has  been  during  the  present  century  in  each  of  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  Does  this  fact  indicate  a  want  of  public 
jgirit? 
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It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  in  every  country  publio  spirit 
■were  the  chief  jnotj^ye  pr^p^UJug  flien  infcn  pnhlic  life.  But  is 
iFso^any where  now?  Has  it  been  so  at  juiy  time  in  a  nation's 
history?  Let  any  one  iu  Enghinii,  dropping  for  the  moment 
thiit  self-righteous  attitude  of  which  Engli&hmen  are-  com- 
monly accused  by  foreigners,  ask  himself  hi.nv  luany  of  thos& 
whom  he  knows  as  mixing  in  the  public  life  of  his  own  coun- 
try have  entered  it  frum  mutives  primarily  patriotic,  how 
nmny  Iiave  been  actu:ited  by  the  love  of  fame  or  power,  the 
hn|ie  of  advancing  their  social  pi'ctfnsions  or  their  business 
rclahituis.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  fiut^h  forms 
of  .Linbitioii;  but  if  we  find  that  they  count  for  much  iu  the 
jiublic  life  of  one  country,  and  for  coiii|iarativcly  little  in  the 
public  life  of  another,  we  must  ex]>cct  to  find  the  latter  able 
to  reckon  amoug  its  statesmen  fewer  persons  of  eminent  intellk 
gcnce  and  energy. 

Now  there  are  ^several  conditions  present  in  the  TJni 
Stat*^s,  ciuulitions  both  constitutional  ami  social,  cimditions  in- 
dilpendent  either  of  political  morality  or  of  patriotism,  which 
make  the  ablest  citi7,cris  less  disposed  to  enter  political  life 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  or  than  persons  of  the  smne 
class  are  in  Eurupe.  1  have  already  referred  to  some  of  these, 
but  recapitulate  them  shortly  here  because  they  are  specially 
important  in  this  connection. 

Tlie  want  of  a  socnal  and  commercial  capital  ia  such  a  cause. 
To  he  a  I'^cienU^politicKUi^ou  must  live  in  Wasluiigton,  that 
is,  abandon  your  circle  of  honu'  fritnuls,  your  profession  or 
busiiieSBryOQr  local  public  ibilies.  But  to  live~tli  Paris  ox 
Loudon  Ts  of  itself  an  attraction  to  many  Englishmen 
Frenchmen. 

L  There  is  no  class  in  ^Vmerica  to  which  public  political  life 
comes  naturally,  scarcely  any  families  with  a  sort  of  hereditary 
right  to  serve  the  State.  Nobody  can  get  an  early  and  easy 
start  on  the  .strength  uf  Iiis  name  and  connections,  as  still  hap- 
pens  in  several  European  countries. 

In  Britain  or  France  a  man  seeking  to  enter  the  higher 
walks  of  public  life  has  more  than  five  hundred  seats  for  whicb 
he  may  stand.  If  his  own  town  or  county  is  impossible  he 
goes  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  he  cannot.  If  his  own 
district  is  already  filled  by  a  member  of  his  own  party,  there 
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is  nothing  to  be  done,  unless  he  will  condescend  to  under- 
mine and  supplant  at  the  next  nominating  convention  the  sit- 
ting member.  If  he  has  been  elected  and  hapj>en8  to  lose  his 
own  re-nomination  or  re-election,  he  cannot  ro-enter  Congress 
by  any  oU»er  door.  The  fact  that  a  man  lias  served  gives 
him  DO  claim  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  serving.  In  the  West, 
rofetion  is  the  rule.  Xo  wonder  that,  when  a  jwlitical  career 
is  so  precarious,  men  of  worth  and  capacity  hesitate  to  em- 
hraee  it.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  thrown  oiit  of  theiT~life'3 
oourse  by  a  mere  accident.* 

Politics  are  less  interesting  than  in  Europe.  The  two  kinds 
of  questions  which  most  attract  eager  or  ambitious  minds, 
qoe^tious  of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic  constitntional 
oKSj^eTare  generaJiy  absent,  happily  abeent.'  Cuixeuey  and 
fariff  questions  and  financial  affairs  generally,  internal  im- 
proVementsT^  the  regdlation  of  railways  and  so  forth,  are 
wpof  lant,  no  dbiibt,  T)ut  to  some  minrls  not  fascinating.  How 
few  people  in  the  English  or  French  legislatures  have  mastered 
them,  or  would  relish  jjolitical  life  if  it  dealt  with  little  else! 
There  are  no  class  privileges  or  religious  inequalities  to  be 
abolished.  Religion,  so  f>owerful  a  political  force  in  Europe, 
is  outside  politics  altogether. 

In  jnost  Europwin  rormtrTesirhFTir  has  been  for  many  years 
past  an  npward  ]tre.ssure  of  the  puorer  or  the  unprivileged 
OBSses,  a  pressure  which  has  seemed  to  threatuu  the  wealthier 
and  more  particularly  the  landowning  class.  Hence  members 
of  the  latter  class  have  had  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  tight 
hold  of  the  helm  of  state.  They  have  felt  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  sitting  in  the  legislature  and  controlling  tlie  ad- 
ministration  of  tTieirlcountry.  This  has  not  been  so  in  America. 
Itsgreafc  political  issues  have  not  hitherto  been  class  issues.    On 

C||b  contrary  there  has  been,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  so 
peftt  and  general  a  sense  of  economic  security,  whether  well  or 
ni  fouuded  I  do  not  now  inquire,  that  the  wealthy  and  educated 
faave  been  content  to  leave  the  active  work  of  politics  alone. 
P^Tbe  tendency  In  Switzerland  tn  rp-flfN>t  thp  sAnie  men  to  the  le^sTatan 
■id  to  iNiblic  office  has  doiibtles«t  wnrkrd  ns  much  Tor  ^ood  In  politics  there  as 
te  opposite  tendency  works  for  evil  in  itio  Utilted  State*).  Meu  who  have 
"■Mofted  measures  which  iheir  cun.stitutAncy  disapproves  are  often  r«veleeted 
^viase  ibey  are  thoaght  honoflt  and  capable.  The  existence  of  the  r^e- 
faciiJtatea  tbia. 
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The  diviaion  of  legislative,  authority  between  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  further  lessens  the    , 
intfirest  and  narrow.s  the  opportuuitios  of  a  politioiil  career. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  iin-rutn^rs  of  tlm  English  I'arliampnt 
have  been  led  to  enter  it  by  their  zeal  for  i)liilanthropie  schemes 
and  soi'iul  reforms.     Others  enter  because  they  are  interested 
in  foreign  politics  or  in  commercial  questions.     In  the  United 
States  foreign  politics  aud  commercial  qucstioiis~^elong  to    , 
Congress^  so  no  one  will  l>e  led  by  tlu^ni  to  enter  the   legisla- 
ture of  his  State.     Social  reforms  and  |ihi]iinthropir  enter- 
prises belong  to  the  St;ite  legislaturi^s,  so  no  one  will  be  led 
by  them  to  enter  Congress.     The  limited  sphere  of  each  l>ody 
deprives  it  of  the  servioes  of  many  active  spirits  who  would 
have  been  attracted  by  it  had  it  dealt  with  both  these  sets  of 
matters,  or  with  the  jwirticular  set  of  matters  in  which  their    | 
own  i)artit'ular  intt^rest  happens  to  lie. 

In  America  there  are  more  easy  and  attractive  openings  into 

other  careers  than  in  most  Euroi>can  eountries.    The  settlement 
of  £he  great  West,  the  making  aTKt~tttianciug  of  railways,  the 
starting  of  industrial  or  commercial  enterjuises  in  the  newer 
States,  all  offer  a  t«mptii»g  Held  to  ambition,  ingenuity,  and 
self-confidence.    A  man  without  capital  or  friends  has  a  better 
chance  than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  scale  of  undertakings  is 
vaster,  the  prizes  are  more  seductive.     Hence   much  of  the 
practical  ability  which  in  the  Old  World  goes  to  Parliamentary 
iwlitics  or  to  the  civil   administration   of  the  state,  goes  in 
America  into  business,  esi)eoially  into  railways  and  finance. 
No  class  strikes  one  more  by  its  splendid  i>ractical  capacity 
than  the  class  of  railroad  men.     It  includes  administrative 
rulers,  generals,  diplomatists,  financiers,  of  the  finest  gifts. 
And  in  point  of  fact  (;is  will  be  more  fully  shown  later)  the 
railrofui  kings   have   of   late  years  swayed   the   fortunes  of 

American  citizens  more  than  the  uoliticians. 

The  fascination  which   politics  have  for  many  people  in 
England  is  largely  a  social  fascination.     Tliose  who  belong 
by  birth  tolfie  upper  classesTiTreTft  support  their  position  in 
county  society  by  belonging  to   the    House  of  Commons,  or 
by  procuring  either  a  8c;it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  lord-    , 
Jieutenanry  of  their  county,  or  perhaps  a  post  in  the  royal 
bouBehold.     The  easiest  path  to  these  latter  dignities  lio^ 
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through  the  Commons.  Those  wlio  spring  from  the  middle 
chiss  expect  to  find  by  meous  of  politics  an  entrantn:  into  a 
more  fashionable  society  than  they  have  hitherto  frequented. 
Tlieir  wives  will  at  least  be  invited  to  the  party  receptions, 
or  they  may  entertain  a  party  chieftain  when  he  comes  to 
address  a  uieetiu]^  iu  their  town.  Sueli  imUto^mentB  scarcely 
.exist  in -America.  A  congressman,  u  city  mayor,  even  a  l^tate 
governor,  gains  nothing  socially  by  his  position.  There  is  in- 
deed, except  m  a  lew  iiusteni  cities  with  exclusive  sets,  really 
notliing  in  the  nature  of  a  soiiial  priise  set  before  social  ambi- 
tion, while  the  career  of  political  ambitiun  is  even  in  those 
cities  wholly  disjoined  from  social  success.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  oocui-s  in  Washiugttjn,  where  a  senator  or 
cabinet  minister  enjoys  ex  officio  a  certain  social  rank.^ 

Xnne^f  thpsg  f*aiisps  is  dist'rRditah]p.  f-n  Aniprinn,  yet^aken 
together,  they  go  far  to  lujcouut  for  tlie  large  development,  of 
the  professional  element  among  politicians.  Putting  the 
thing  broaitly,  one  may  say  that  in  America,  while  politics 
are  relatively  less  interesting  than  iu  Europe  and  lead  to  less, 
other  careers  are  relatively  more  interesting  and  lead  to  more.' 
It  may  however  be  alleged  that  I  have  omitted  one  signifi- 
cant ground  for  the  distaste  of  "the  l>f!Ht  j)eople  "  for  public 
life,  viz.  the  T>ad  company  the;^  wnuld  have  to  keep,  the  general 
^Tilgarity  of  tone  in  [»oliti(!8,  the  exposure  to  invective  or  rib- 
alSr^by  hostile  speakera  ana  a  reckless  press^  ' 

Tomit  this  ground  because  it  seems  insiguificant.  In  every 
ooonli  ^'tieiaii  \i!X&  to  associate  with  men  whom  he  despises 

aed  li  .  iLud  those  whom  Tie  most  despises  and  distrusts 

are  sumetimes  those  whose  so-called  social  rank  is  highest  — 

1  It  is  the  same  tn  nome,  though  by  do  mennK  in  all.  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  OAlce  carriea  little  or  no  fu^cial  ronaiderAtion  with  H.  In  Rome 
eaiitoiu  the  vhl  faoiilius  have  stt  c-ompletwly  withdrawn  or  bwotiu'  so  coni- 
pletoly  «hat  out  Imm  public  ottioc.  feUftral  or  cantorml.  that  it  would  be 
Afisumed  that  a  pijlitician  wax  iiecoAsarily  n  plohf^lnii.  I  rctiicmbor  to  have 
been  told  in  Bvm  of  a  foreiffii  diphmiatiBt  who,  Htrtilliri^  with  one  of  the  old 
patiiciJiiiA  of  the  city,  Btopp-d  ai  the  door  of  the  Government  ofHoes.  "  Where 
ar»  yoo  goinjf?"  askwl  the  patrician.  "To  see  one  of  your  ministers  on 
bcuineas.*'  "  Yuu  don't  muan  ttial  you  are  Koiu^  to  npeak  to  one  of  that 
canaUlf-  ' "  waa  the  reply.  The  minlntiT  wan,  as  Swins  ttiatcJimcn  (generally 
are,  a  perfectly  respectable  man :  hut  to  a  Bernese  Junker  his  being  a  miniatcr 
ma  vnougb  tu  condemn  him. 

■Thisis  true  even  of  tMninencc  in  letters  or  art.  A  great  writer  or  eloquent 
praooher  ii  more  honoured  and  valaed  In  America  than  in  Eughind. 
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^^1              the  sons  or  brothers  of  great  nobles.     In  every  country  he  is 
^^1              exposed  fcu  misroprti£jeiita.tion  and  abuse,  and  the  must  galling-  1 
^H              misrepresentations  are  not  the  coarse  and  incredible  ones,  but-   < 
^H              those  which  have  a  semblance  of  probability,  .which  delicately 
^^B             discolour  his  motives  and  ingeniously  pervert  his  words.     A 
^^H              statesman  must  soon  learn,  even  in  decorous  England  or  punc- 
^H              tilious  France  or  polislied  Italy,  to  disregard  all  tliis,  and  rely- 
^H               upon  his  conscit^nce  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  upon  his  con- 
^H              duct  fur  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.     If  he  can  do  so  ia 
^^t              England  or  France  or  Italy,  he  may  do  so  in  America  also. 
^H              No  more   there  than   in   Europe  has  any  upright  man  been 
^H              written  down,  for  though  the  American  press  is  unsparing, 
^^1              the  American  people  are  shrewdy  Aud  sometimes  believe  too 
^H              little  rather  thau  too  much  evil  of  a  man  whom  the  press 

^H              assails.     Although  therefore  one  hears  the  pseudo-European 
^H              American  complaiu  of  newspaper  violence,  and  alh*i;;e  tlmt  it     ' 
^H              keeps  him  and  his   friends  from  doing  their  duty   by  their 
^H             country,  and  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fear  of 
^H              newspaper  attacks  deters  a  good  citizen  from  exposing  some 
^H              job  or  jobber,  still  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  any  able  and 
^^M               high-minded  man  of  whom  it  could  be  truly  said  that  through 
^^m              this  cause  his  gifts  and  virtues  ha<l  been  reserved  for  private 
^H             life.     The  roughness  oLpolitics  ha^,  no  doubt,  some  influence 
^^m              on  the  view  whinh  wealtliy  Americans  take  of  a  public  c^ireer, 
^H              but  these  are  just  the  Americans  who  think  that  European 
^H              politics   are  Avorked,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  ''with  kid 
^H              gloves,"  and  they  are  not  the  class  most  inclined  anyhow  to 
^^B              come  to  the  front  for  the  service  of  the  nation.    Without  deny- 
^^m              ing  tliat  there  is  recklessness  in  tlie  American  press,  and  a 
^H              notable  want  of   retinement   in   politics~gen^raUy~I   doubt 
^H              whetlier  these  phenomena  have  anything  like  the  iraportanee 
^H              which  European  visitors  are  taught,  and  willingly  learn,  to 
^H              attribute  to  them.     Far  more  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
^H              diJUculties  which  the  organization  of  the  party  system,  to  be 
^H              described  in  the  foUowing  chapters,  throws  in  the  way  of  men 
^H              who  seek  to  enter  public  life.    There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  much 
^^m              that  is  disagreeable,  much  that  is  even  humiliating,  in  the 
^^m              initial  stages  of  a  political  career,  and  doubtless  many  a  pll- 
^H              grim  turns  back  after  a  short  experience  of  this  Slough  of 
^H             Despond.                                                                                     ^, 
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To  explain  the  canap-s  whirh  ^eep  so  much  of  the  gnest  intel- 
IgfitJ^f  the  country  away  from  national  business  is  one  thing, 
to  deny  the  unfortunate  results  wonltLbe  quit:e~another.     Un- 
fSrtabate  ffiey  certainly  are.     But  the  downward^  tendency 
obserrable  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  seems  to  have  heen 
arrested.     When  the  war  was  over,  the  Union  saved,  and  the 
curse  of  slavery  g;one  for  ever,  there  came  a  season  of  content- 
ment and  of  lassitude.     A  nation  which  had  surmounted  such 
dangers  seemetl  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear.     Those  who 
bad  fought  with  tongue  and  pen  and  riHe.  might  now  rest  on 
their   Laurels.     After  long-continued   strain   and   effort,   the 
wearied  nerve  and  muscle  sought  repose.      It  was  rejK)se  from 
litical  warfare  only.     For  tlie  end  of  the  war  coincided  with 
ojiening  of  a  time  of  swift  material  growth  and  abounding 
material  prosperity,  in  wliich  industry  and  tUe  development 
of  the  West  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Hence  a  neglect  of  the  detiiils  of  politics  by  the  bettor 
class  of  voters  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.     The  last 
fey  yearsjiave  bi'ought  a  revival  of  interest  in  public  affairs, 
*Td  ^pv^inPy  4n-i*"P  T^anaiV^ment  of  cities.     There  is  more 
ti|wskint»  and  writing  and  thinking,   practical   and   definite 
V     '  ; pqn  "the  principles  ot  government  than  afc'any  pre- 

n  „_^^  jU.  Good  citizens  are  beginnmg  to  put  their  hands  I 
to  the  machinery  of  government;  and  it  is  noiiriM  thilt  those 
lo  so  are,  more  largely  than  formerly,  young  men,  who 
e  not  contracted  the  l)ad  habits  which  the  practice  of  poli- 
tics has  engendered  among  many  of  their  elders,  and  who  will 
in  a  few  years  have  become  an  even  more  potent  force  than 
they  are  now.  .ILthe^athjto,  Congress  and  tlie  State  legisla- 
tor aiid-the  .higher  Tnimifijift]  nff^f^^^s  were  cleared  of  the 
*^"*biing-blrjrlfs  ;'"'<  r^^ij,  heaps  which  now  encumber  it,  cun- 
ningly  plai''<^fi   tlj^re  by  the  j)rofeMional  politlclaKi^.  11  great 


change  would  soon  pass  upon  the  composition  of  legislative 
Wies.  ftnd  n.  q^w  Spirit  be  felt  in  the  management  of  State 
"ttul  manicipol  as  well  as  of  national  affairs. 
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The  Americans  are,  to  use  their  farourite  expressiociy  a  bighlv 
executive  people,  vith  a  greater  ingenuity  in  mrentiiig  means, 
and  a  greater  promptitade  in  adapting  means  to  an  end,  than 
any  European  race.  Xowhere  are  lar^  undertakings  organized 
■ft  akjlfiiHy-  finwhere  is  there  so  much  or^r  ^th  ko  much 
^ypiplwrHy;  nnwhp|y  filM'h  (^uickne-S8  in  concctjng  a^uddenlv 

Govenuaembv  |x;fmlar  vote,  buth  Iwfi]  and  iiitirnnT,in  older 
in  America  than  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  far  more  complete 
than  even  m  England.  It  deals  with  larger  masses  of  men. 
Its  methods  have  engaged  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and 
enlLfted  more  inventive  skill  in  their  service,  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  They  have  therefore  becjome  more  elaborate 
and,  so  far  as  mere  mechanism  goes,  more  perfect  tlian  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  thejirt  of  war  was  whea 
men  began  u>  perceivethat  organiaation  and  discipline  count 
for  mnrp  *^?i  numbers.  This  discovery  gave  the  Spartan 
infantry  a  long  career  of  victor>'  in  Greece^  and  the  Swiss 
infantiy  a  not  less  brilliant  renown  in  the  later  Mi«hLle  Ages. 
The  Americans  made  a  similar  discovery  in  politics  some  tift)* 
or  sixty  years  ago.  By  d^gr^es,  lor  even  in  America  great 
tmtha  do  not  burst  full-grown  upon  the  world,  it  was  perceived 
tlial  the  victories  of  the  ballot-box^  no  less  than  of  the  sword, 
nasi  be  won  by  the  cohesion  and  disciplined  docility  of  the 
troops,  and  that  these  merits  cau  only  be  secured  by  akilful 
organization  and  long-continued  training.  Both  parties  fiung 
themselves  into  the  task,  and  the  result  has  been  an  extremely 
complicated  system  of  party  raachinerj',  firm  yet  flexible,  deli- 
eate  yet  quiolcly  set  up  and  capable  ot  worKing  wen  in  the 
Lest  communities.    Strong  necessicyr'loDg  practice,  and  the 
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6erce  competition  of  the  two  great  parties,  have  enabled  this 
executive  people  to  surpass  itself  iu  the  sphere  of  electioneering 
politics.  Yet  the  principles  are  so  sim])le  that  it  will  be  the 
narrator's  fault  if  they  are  not  understood. 

One  preliminary  word  upon  the  object  of  a  party  organiza- 
tion. To  a  European  politician^  by  which  I  mean  one  who 
knows  politics  but  does  not  know  America,  the  aims  of  a  party 
organization,  be  it  local  or  general,  seem  to  be  four  in  n^ainl)er  — 


I 


Union  —  to  keep  the  party  together  and  prevent  it  from 
wasting  its  strength  by  dissensions  and  schisms. 

Recruiting  —  to  bring  in  new  voters,  e.g.  immigrants  when 
they  obtiin  citizeiiship,  young  men  its  they  reach  the  age 
of  suffrage,  new-comers,  or  residents  hitherto  indifferent  or 
hostile. 

Enthusiasm  —  to  excite  the  voters  by  the  sympathy  of  num- 
bers  ancTthe  sense  of  a  common  purpose,  rousing  tlS^em  by 
speeches  or  literature. 

Instruction  —  to  t;ivc  the  voters  some  knowledge  of  the 
political  issues  they  have  to  decide,  to  inform  them  of  the 
virtues  of  tFeir  leaders,  and  the  crimes  of  their  opponents. 

These  aims,  or  at  least  tlie  first  three  of  them,  are  pursued 
by  the  party  organizations  of  America  with  eminent  success. 
But  they  are  less  important  than  a  fifth  object  which  has  been 
little  regarded  in  Kiiro|>e,  though  in  America  it  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  mechuuiym.  This  is  the  selection  of  jKirty 
candidates ;  and  it  is  imjjortant  not  only  because  the  elective 
places  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  European  country, 
hut  because  they  are  tenable  for  short  terms,  so  that  electionp 
frequently  recur.  Since  the  parties,  having  of  late  had^no 
really  distinctive  prinniplea.  and  thprpfnre  n^  y^H-dppnp^  gim^ 

in  tlie  direction   of  legisln^tinn    nr    g/lminiatraHrtTij    aviat:   prtapti- 

cally  for  the  sake  of  filling  certain  offices,  and  carryii^on  the 
machinery  of  government,  the  ctioice  of  those  members  of  the 
party  whom  the  party  is  to  rewanl,  and  who  are  to  strengthen 
it  Ijy  the  winning  of  the  offices,  becomes  a  main  end  of  its  being. 
There  are  three  ways  by  which  in  self-governing  countries 
ididates  may  be  brought  before  electors.  One  is  for  the 
lidatf  *^  ^^^''^  h^PT^flf.  ^pp^^-'^lJT^^f  tf^  hjq  fellow-citizens  on 
the  strength  of  his  personal  merits,  or  family  connections,  or 
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wealth,  or  local  influence.  This  wtia  the  practice  in  most 
English  (.constituencies  till  our  own  time;  and  seems  to  be  the 
practice  over  parliamentary  Euro[>e  still.  It  was  not  un- 
common in  the  Southern  States  before  the  Civil  War. 2-Auother 
is  for  aj^rouTi  or  junto  of  infliipntial  men  ^  ^^t-  ^  oAnrWAatt* 
forwardj^  intncuin;^  secretly  for  him  or  ope_a]y,recg?Hniending 

~Lim  to  the  electors.  This  also  largely  prevailed  in  England, 
where,  in  counties,  four  or  five  of  the  chief  landowners  used  to 
agree  as  to  the  one  of  themselves  who  should  stand  for  the 
county,  or  perhaps  chose  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis  as 
the  person  whom  rank  designated.*  So  in  Scotch  burghs  a  knot 
of  active  bailies  and  other  citizens  combined  to  bring  out  a 
candidate,  but  generally  kept  their  action  secret,  for'  "the 
clique"  was  always  a  term  of  reproach.  The  practice  is  com- 
mon in  France  now,  where  the  committees  of  each  party  recom- 
mend a  CiUididate. 

The  third  system  js  thrtf.  in  wliinli  the  p^ndidata-JB  chosen 
2ifiith«r-by  hiutarlf  nt>^))j^'^e  self ■oleoted -local  grniip,  ■  but  by 
the  people  themselves,  i.e.  by  the  members  of  a  party,  whether 
a5sembled"iii  miias  or  acting  through  ropresenfrAt.1  vea  cboson  for 
the  purpose.  This  plan  offers  several  advantages.  It  promises 
to  secuie  a^good  candidate,  because  presumably  the  people  will 
cTioose  a  sultaldeluanr    Ifc  encourages  tlie  eaadidate,  by  giving 

"Sim  the  weight  oT  party  support^and  therefore  tends  to  induoe* 
good  men  to  come  forward.  It  secures  the  union  of  the  party, 
because  a  previous  vote  h&s  determined  that  the  candidate  is 
the  man  whom  the  majority  prefer,  and  the  minority  are  there- 
fore likeljj  lia^in^Ji^d  tWir  sayand  been  fairly  outvoted,  to 
fall  into  line  and.supi>ort  him.~TEis~l8  the  system  which  now 
prevails  from  Maine  to  California,  and  is  indeed  the  keystone 
of  trana-atlantic  politics.  But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  it 
than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

That  ni^  Aynpi-i<%an  ^iroftTTig  of  nfFering  himaelJior-A-post  iin- 
less  he  has  been  gtioaaiLbr  his  part^,  ^i^some  section  thereof, 
IB  due  ^npt  t«  *>*A  fflfj^^tWhfffw  persons  have  the  local  pre- 
eminence  which  the  socJaTconditions  pnTuroiieliestow  on  the 

*  Thti«  io  Mr.  DUinairs  noTe)  of  Tancrett  tbe  county  membef,  %  man  ol 
good  birth  and  lar^  eaUUw,  offers  to  rrtlro  In  order  to  make  rooni  for  tiM 
eldest  son  a(  the  Dnke  wb^n  be  eomea  uf  age.  Tlilfi  wutUd  not  bftppnn  now- 
aMlayi,  nnJeaa  of  murar  the  dukf  wer«  a  |uirty  lujuler,  and  tbe  county  aiember 
derired  tu  bo  rewarded  by  a  poermge. 
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Jeading^  landowners  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  on  some  great  mer- 
chants or  employers  in  a  town,  nor  again  to  the  modesty 
which  makes  an  English  candidate  hesitate  to  appear  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  until  he  lias  got  up  a  requisition  to 
iimself  to  stand,  but  to  the  notion  that  the  popular  mind  and 
will  are  and  must  be  all  in  all,  that  the  people  must  not  only 
create  the  office-bearer  by  their  votes,  but  even  designate  the 
3)erson8  for  whom  votes  may  be  given.  For  a  man  to  put 
himself  before  the  voters  is  deemed  presumptuous,  because  an 
«ncroacbme^~on  tlieir  right  to  say  whom  they  will  even  so 
much  as  considfirr  The  theoTy  of  popular  sovereignty  reqtrtres 
that  the  niling  majority  must  name  its  own  standaid-bearers 
and  servants^  the  candidates,  must  define  its  own  platform, 
iTist  in  every  way  express  its  own  mind  and  will.  Were  it  to 
ve  these  matters  to  t}ie  initiative  of  candidates  oiTering 
themBelves,  or  candidates  put  forward  by  an  uuautliorized 
clique,  it  would  subject  itself  to  them,  would  be  passive  instead 
of  active,  would  cease  to  be  worshipped  as  the  source  of  power, 
A  system  for  selecting  candidates  is  therefore  not  a  mere  con- 
tf'  ^'tr  preventingparty  dissensions,  but  an  essential  fea- 

tii  r.nrpil  democracT. 

It  was  not  however  till  demooracy  came  to  maturity  that  the 
system  was  perfected.  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  last 
century  it  was  the  custom  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
other  colonies,  for  a  coterie  of  leading  citizens  to  [tut  forward 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  town  or  colony,  and  tlieir  nomi- 
nations, although  clothed  with  no  authority  but  tliat  of  the 
individuals  making  them,  were  generally  accepted.  This  lasted 
on  after  the  Revohition,  for  tlie  structure  of  sot'iety  still  rettiined 
a  certain  aristocratic  quality.  Clubs  sprang  up  which,  espe- 
cially in  New  York  State,  became  the  organs  of  groups  and 
parties,  brought  out  candidates,  and  conducted  election  cam- 
paigns; while  in  New  England  the  clergy  and  the  men  of 
substance  continued  to  act  as  leaders.  Presently,  tis  the 
democratic  spirit  grew,  and  people  would  no  longer  acquiesce 
in~8elf-appointcd  chiefs,  thp  Ip^^rJslatnirpR  hppan  trt  hp  rppjigniTpfT 
aa  the  bodies  to  make  nominations  for  the  hi^^her  Federal  and 
State  officer.  Each  party  in  Congress  nonnnutedlElie  candidate 
to  be  run  for  the  presidency,  each  party  in  a  State  legislature 
the  candidate  for  governor,  and  often  for  other  places  also. 
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This  lasted  during  the  first  t^ro  or  three  decades  of  the  present 
oentory,  till  the  electoral  suffrage  bc^aa  to  be  generally  lowered, 
and  a  generation  which  had  imbibed  Jeffersonun  principles  had 
eome  to  manhood,  a  generation  so  dUed  jritb--^2ze~5ptrit  of 

leadew  whom  social  position  and  superior  intelligenoe  indi- 
cated,  nor  the  official  leadership  of  leglslative^bodies.  As  party 
struggles  grew  more  bitter,  a  party  organization  became  neces- 
aary,  which  better  satisfied  the  claims  of  {letty  local  leaders, 
which  knit  the  voters  in  each  district  together  and  concentrated 
their  efforts,  while  it  expressed  the  absolute  equality  of  all 
Toteis,  and  the  right  of  each  to  share  in  determining  his  candi- 
date and  his  party  platform.  The  building  up  of  this  new 
organization  was  completed  for  the  Democratic  party  about  the 
year  1835,  for  the  Whig  party  not  till  some  years  later,  ^\'hen 
Uie  Republican  party  aruse  about  1S,>4,  it  reproduced  so  closely, 
or  developed  on  lines  so  similar,  the  metboos  which  experience 
had  approved,  that  the  differences  betwe^the  systems  of  lb* 
two  great  parties  are  now  ""'"'p"^'\ntj  and  mny  W  disregarded 
in  the  sketch  I  have  to  give.  It  is  not  so  much  these  differ- 
ences as  the  rariatiCTnsT)etween  the  arrangements  m  cities  and 
those  in  mral  districts  aa  well  *a  hgfcwpon  tha  ftFrftngymAnta  in 
differeat  "  Sections  "  of  the  eonntry,  that  make  it  hard  to  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  accurate  andyet^coneise  description. 

The  essential  featore  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  from  bottom 
to  "top  strlcny  representative.  This  is  l>ecause~i{  ~b^  power, 
and  power  can  flow  only  from  the  people.  An  organization 
which  exists,  like  the  political  associations  of  Britain,  solely 
or  mainly  for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  conducting  registration, 
diffusing  literature,  getting  up  courses  of  lectures,  holding 
meetings  and  passing  resolutions,  has  little  or  no  power. 
Its  object  is  to  excite,  or  to  persuade,  or  to  manage  such  busi- 
ness as  the  defective  registration  system  of  the  country  leaves 
to  be  fulfilled  by  voluntary  agencies.  So  too  in  America  the 
committees  or  leagues  whichjindertake  to  ereate  or  stimulate 
opinion  have  no  power,  and  need  not  be  strictly  representative. 
But  when  an  organisation  which  the  party  is  in  the  habit  of 
obeying,  chooses  a  party  candidate,  it  exerts  power,  power  often 
of  the  highest  import,  because  it  practically  narrows  the  choice 
of  a  p&rty,  that  is,  of  about  a  half  of  the  people,  to  one  par- 
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'fcieolar  person  out  of  the  many  for  whom  they  might  be  inclined 
to  vote.*  Surh  power  wonltl  not  be  yielded  to  any  but  a 
representative  body,  and  it  is  yielded  to  the  bodies  I  shall 
^describe  because  they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  representatire, 
and  are  therefore  deemed  to  have  the  weight  of  the  people 
behind  them. 


L  >  Tbe  xmpUl  change  in  the  prmctiee  of  England  in  thifl  point  U  a  cnrioiu 

^^H  AjriBptom  of  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas  and  tuages  there.  As  late  as 
^^■cbe  general  elections  of  IStiH  ami  1ST4,  nearly  all  candidates  offered  them- 
^*  aelTca  to  the  oonKtiinenry,  iboagh  some  profesMd  to  do  so  in  parvuance  of 
enuuiatiog  from  the  electors.  In  IfSSOmany  — I  think  most— Liberal 
in  boroughs,  and  some  in  coantie«,  were  chosen  by  the  local  party 
,  and  appealed  to  tbe  Liberal  electors  on  the  ground  of  having 
In  1886  and  again  in  IKC^,  all  or  nearly  all  new  Liberal  caudi- 
were  an  chosen,  sjmI  a  man  offering  himself  against  the  nominee  of  tlie 
Ion  was  denoonctd  as  an  interloper  and  traitor  to  tbe  party.  The 
be>en  going  on  in  the  Tory  party,  thongh  more  slowly.  Tbe 
of  the  locally  wealthy,  and  also  that  of  tlie  central  party  offlce,  la 
greater  nmoug  ihe  Tories,  but  in  course  of  time  choice  by  repr»> 
■will tire  aaaociatioQs  will  doubtless  become  the  rule. 

VOL,  a  e 
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CHAPTER  LX 

THB   MACHINK 

Thb  organiaation  of  an  American  party  consists  of  two  dis- 

tinct^  but  intimatrf^ly  f^nnprfj^H    gpfa  of  bof^j^  tllC  One  perm&* 

nent,  the  »^hfir  ♦<^"iytf>rarY-  t>ip  fiiTw»«^/\T^  pf  %h^  one  is  to 
manaf^  party  business^  of  the  other  to  nominate  party  candi- 
d^jtps.  ^~ 

The  first  of  these  is  a  system  of  managing  committees.  Id 
some  States  every  election  ilistrict  has  such  a  committee^ 
whose  functions  cover  the  political  vork  of  thfi-district.  Thns 
in  country  places  there  is  a  to^-nship  committee,  in  cities  ft 
ward  committee.  There  is  a  committee  for  every  city,  for 
every  district,  and  for  every  county.  In  other  States  it  is 
only  the  larger  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  Congressional  or 
State  Assembly  districts  that  have  committees.  Thaxe  is,  of 
nonww,  p.  cnmmitt<>fl  for  par.h  Stajp^with  a  general  suj^rvision 
of  such  political  work  as  has  to  be  done  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  There  isji  Xational  Committee  for  the  political  busi- 
ness of  the  party  in  the  Union  as  a  whole,  and  especially  for 
the  presidential  contest.'  The  whole  country  is  covered  by 
this  network  of  committeeSj  each  with  a  sphere  of  action  cor- 
respo^d^^  tojgme  cnnstitnenry  or  local  election  area,  so  that 
the  proper  function  of  a  ci^  committee^  for  instance,  is  to 
■tteng  to^lectioas  for  city  offices,  of  a  ward  committee  to 
tflecUsi^ Jot  ward  offices,  of  a  district  cemmittoe  to  elections 
for  distri«*'^&ces.  -Of^  course  the  city  committee,  while 
supervising  the  general  conduct  of  city  elections,  looks  to 
^[^iwdjirganiiatif^t  to  give  special  attention -te  the  elec- 
tions m  its  owii_ward;  and  the  State  committee  will  in  State 

>  WithiB  llw  State  Coinmltt««s  utd  National  ConiRiitt««  there  U  a  raiftU 
Te  Commiitee  which  pnctically  does  most  of  (he  work  and  exardan 
ol  the  power- 
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elections  expect  similar  help  from,  and  be  entitled  to  issue 
directions  to,  all  bodies  acting  for  the  minor  areas  —  districts, 
counties,  townships,  cities,  and  wards  —  comprised  in  the 
State.  The  smaller  local  committees  are  in  fact  autonomous 
for  their  special  local  purposes,  but  subordinate  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  the  larger  purposes  common  to  the  whole  party. 
The  ordinary  business  of  these  committees  is  to  raise  aud 
apply  funds  for  election  purposes  and  for  political  agitation 
generally,  to  organize  meetings  when  necessary,  to  disseminate 
political  tra*'ts  and  other  information,  to  look  alter  the  press, 
to  attend  to  the  admisaion  of  immigrants  as  citizens  and  their 
enrolment  on  the  party  lists.'  At  election  times  they  have 
also  to  superintend  tlie  canvass,  to  procure  and  distribute 
tickets  at  the  polls,  to  allot  money  for  various  election  ser- 
vices; but  they  are  often  aided,  or  virtually  su{>erseded,  in 
this  work  by  **  campaign  committees  "  sjjecially  created  for  the 
occasion.  Finally,  they  have  to  convoke  at  the  proper  times 
those  nominating  assemblies  which  form  the  other  parallel  but 
distinct  half  of  the  party  organization. 

These  nommitteea  are  permanent  bQ^Uea».tl^^t  is  fcn  R?vy,  they;, 
are  always  in  existence  aud  eaj^able  of  being  called  into  a*:tivity 
at  ^<jrt  notice.  They  are  re-appointed  annually  by  the  Pri- 
mary- (^iiereinafter  described)  or  Convention  (as  the  case  may 
be)  for  their  local  area,  and  of  course  their  composition  may  be 
completely  changed  on  a  re-appointment.  In  practice  it  is 
but  little  clianged,  the  same  men  continuing  to  serve  year  after 
year,  because  they  hold  the  strings  in  their  hands,  because 
they  know  most  and  care  most  about  the  party  buaineas.  In 
particular,  tUe-cbaixmauia  apt  to  be  practicaUx^  pernianent 
official,  and  (if  the  committee  be  one  for  a  populous  areata 


powerful  and  important  ofHcial,  who  has  large  stuns  to  dis- 
burse and  quite  an  army  of  workers  under  his  orders.  The 
''hairmani^^ip  of  thg  9rgaaii?i"g  committee  of  tliaiiQimiy  and 
city  of  New  York  (these  areas  being  the  same),  for  instance, 
is  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  influence,  in  whinh  high 
flxqcfutive  gifts  fjnd  ^  worthy  aphprp  fur  their  exercise. 

One  fanotion  and  one  only  is  beyond  the  competence  of 

iThe  hnAinABSof  rpfristmtinn  U,  I  thiuk,  in  all  StatM  nndtTtalceii  by  the 
public  authority  for  ibo  locality,  iii<((ea<i  of  boinc.  ils  in  Englmii],  partially  lelk 
to  the  avtiuu  of  the  IndividDal  citizen  or  ol  the  parties. 
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these   nnmTni1:t.ppa--t.]iP   p.hnir\n   of  iiiiniliHiit.ftS. —  Tlillt   belongs 

tjfiJJlfi—iilJ'' I'   ljr;iiii  li   of    the   orgiuiization,    thB_..nouiinating 
assemljlios. 


Every  election  district,  by  which  I  mean  every  local  area  or 
constituency  wliicli  chooses_a  person  for  any  office  or  post, 
admiuistrutivo,  legisliLtive,  or  judicial,  has  a  jiarty  meeting 
to^select  the  party  candidate  for  thatoflice.  Xhia  is  called 
yominating.  If  the  district  is  not  aubdivided,  i.e.  does  not 
contain  any  lesser  districts,  its  meeting  is  called  a  Primary. 
A  primary  lias  two  duties.  One  is  to  select  the  candidates 
for  its  own  local  district  offices.  Thus  in  the  country  a 
township  jjriniary*  nouiiiuites  the  candidates  for  township 
olffGeB,  lu  a  Olty  a  wardJp^maxyLxuuiujiatea  those  for  ward 
nffjppa  v^it  anyv  The  ot^et  duty  is  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
nominating  meetings  of  larger  areas»  such  as  the  county  or 
congressional  district  in  whirh  the  townsliip  is  situate,  or  the 
city  to  which  the  ward  belongs.  The  primary  is  composed  of 
all  the  ]>arty  voters  resident  within  fctie  bounds  of  the  town- 
ship or  ward.  Tliey  are  not  too  numerous,  for  in  practice  the 
majority  do  not  attend,  to  meet  in  one  room*  and  they  are 
assumed  to  be  ;ill  alike  interested.  But  as  the  party  voters  in 
such  a  large  area  as  a  county,  congressional  district,  or  city, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  able  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  one 
room,  they  usually  act  through  representatives,  and  entrust 
the  choice  of  candidates  for  otiiee  to  u  body  called  a  Nominat- 
ing Convention.'  This  body  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
the  jjrimarics  within  its  limits,  chosen  at  those  yirimariea 
the  sole  jmrpose  of  sitting  iu  the  convention  and  of  there  sel 
ing  the  candidates. 

Sometimes  a  convention  of  tins  kind  has  itself  to  choos^ 
-delegates  to  proceed  to  a  still  higher  mnvr'ntion  for  a  larger 
area.     The  greatest  of  all  nominating  bodies,  that  which 
called  the  National  Convention  and  nominates  the  party 
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1 1  take  township  and  ward  as  examples,  but  io  parts  of  tbe  country  wfa 
the  townnlilp  in  riot  the  unit  of  local  government  (Hee  Chapter  XLVTIL  oni 
the  local  unit,  whiitfver  li  is.  mnsl  he  Htibfitltiitcd. 

'  Now,  howt'Ver,  it  sumetimes  happ*!ns  that  a  primary  is  held  for  a  who 
Conprewfional  distrirt  or  city,  the  jwirty  votern  voting  at  parly  polls  (under  a 
statute)  for  the  porsoUH  proposed  for  parly  candidates,  just  a«  they  would  votfl 
ftt  an  election.  In  a  rwL'nt  ( IM'.I3)  suclu'ily  primary  elei'tiou  at  l^onisvillu  (Ky.), 
I  find  the  primary  treated  by  the  local  journalB  as  being  virtually  the  election. 
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diihte  for  the  presidency,  is  entirely  composed  of  delegates 
from  other  convetitions,  no  primary  being  directly  represented 
in  it  As  a  rule,  howeyer^^there.  a^-c  only  two  sptw  of  nonii- 
natiug  autTiorities7the  primary  which  selects  candidAteB  for  its 
own  pgtty  'Offices,  The  coii vention  eqmjMwed  of  the  delegates 
from  all  the  primaries  in  the  local  circimiscriptious  of  tlie 
dififaicLiDX  wliioii  the  conventfon  acts. 

A  primary,  of  oourse^^jieiu^  dejegates  to  a  number  ofjliJTi^r- 
^°^JI9J'^'^'i^'""^r  t>eeau.se  its  are;i.  iet_ua_iiay  tliC  tOWUiihip  or 
ward,  is  included  in  a  number  of  different  election  dintricts, 
each  of  which  has  its  owti  convention.  Thus  the  same  pri- 
marj-  will  in  a  city  choose  delegates  to  at  least  the  following 
conventions,  and  prol>ably  to  one  or  two  otiiers.*  (a)  To  the 
dty  convention,  which  nominates  tlte  mayor  and  other  city 
officers,  [b)  To  the  Assembly  district  convention,  which  nomi- 
nates candidates  for  the  lower  )tonBe  «f  the  State  legislature, 
(c)  To  the  senatorial  district  convention,  wliich  nominates 
catidj[hite.K  'fQF"tire"Sta£H  Seilale"  ~(dJ'Tti~i\io~  eonp'eRjnonal 
district  convention,  which  nojuinates  uaiTnttHitcs  fOT  "Cmn^'ss. 
(g)  To  the~8tate  conveiitiou,  which  uomlTRrty'ypnf^TiiliihLfi'K  lor 
the  governorship  and  other  State  offices.  Sometimes,  however, 
^  nominating  body  for  an  Assembly  district  is  a  primary  and 
Dot  a  convention.  In  New  York  City  the  Assembly  district  is 
the  anit,  and  each  of  the  thirty  districts  lias  its  primary. 

This  seems  complex :  but  jtjs  a.rcflcc.tiou  nf  the  complexity 

^ofgovermnentr  there  being  everywhere  three  authorities,  Fed- 

"^erai,  f^tate-,  and  Local  (this  last  further  subdivided),  covering 

tbe  same  ground,  yet  the  two  former  quite  independent  of  one 

another,  and  the  third  for  many  piirposea  distinct  from  the 

second. 

The  course  of  business  is  as  follows.'  —  A  townnliip  or  wfird 
pritnary  is  summoned  by  the  local  ])arty  managing  committee, 
who  tx  the  hour  and  pliuie  of  meeting,  or  if  there  be  not  such 
1  committee,  then  by  some  permanent  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation in  manner  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  A  primajy  for 
a  Urger  area  is  usually  summoned  by  the  county  committee . 


'  There  may  be  also  a  cnnnty  convciitlun  for  county  offices,  and  a  judicial 
ii*rict  convention  for  judxcslitpK.  t»ut  in  a  larg*  city  or  county  the  county 
eonretitinn  dele|rat«s  may  alao  be  delegates  tu  Uto  congressional  convention, 
pirlupa  alao  to  tbe  Stale  aaaemljly  district  and  senatorial  district  conventions. 
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if  candidates  have  to  be  chosen  for  local  officeH,  various  names 
are  submitted  and  either  accepted  without  a  division  or  put  to 
the  vote,  the  person  who  gets  most  votes  being  declared  chosen 
to  be  the  party  candidate.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the 
party  nomination.  The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  various 
conventions  ia  conducted  in  tlie  same  way.  The  local  com- 
mittee hsm  ^^g^iallj'  prepared  beft>ycharid_a^list  of  names  of  per- 
gonfl  tp  bfl  chosen  to  serve  as  dfllflgat^s^  liTlt  fi"y  Y']*^''  present 
f^ftj  hrmg  fnrwftrd  ntihnr  nnmrn  All  names,  if  not  accepted 
by  general  consentj  are  then  voted  on.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  chairman  signs  the  list  of  delegates  chosen  to  the 
approaching  convention  or  conventions,  if  more  than  one, 
and  adjourns  the  meeting  sine  die. 

The  delegates  so  chosen  proceed  in  due  course  to  their 
respective  conventions,  which  are  usually  held  a  few  days 
after  the  primaries,  and  a  somewhat  lunger  period  before  the 
elections  for  offices.^  The  convention  is  summoned  by  the 
managing  committee  for  the  district  it  exists  for,  and  when 
sufficient  number  of  delegates  are  present,  some  one  propo, 
a  temiK)rary  chairman,  or  the  delegate  appointed  for  the  pur-' 
pose  by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  which  the  convention 
is  being  held  "calls  the  meeting  to  order  "  as  temporary  chair- 
man. This  person  names  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  whic 
forthwith  examines  the  credentials  presented  by  the  delega 
from  the  primaries,  and  admits  those  whom  it  deems  d«l 
accredited.  Then  a  permanent  chairman  is  proj^osed  and 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  convention  is  held  to  be  **  organ- 
ized," i.e.  duly  constituted.  Tlie  managing  committee  have 
almost  always  arranged  beforehiiiid  whtri»httll-be-'^H»pasod  as 
candidates  for  the  (larty  nominations,  and  their  nominees  are 
^ually  adopted.  TTowever,  any  delega^  may  propose  any 
[jerson  lie  thinks  fit,  being  a  recognized  member  of  the  party, 
and  carry  him  on  a  vote  if  he  can.  Tlie  person  a<lopted 
by  a  majority  of  delegates'  votes  becomes  tlie  party  candi- 
date, having  " received  the  nomination."  The  convention 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  also  amuses  itself  by  passing 
resolutions  expressive  of  its  political  sentiments  \  or   if  it 
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'  In  the  case  of  elections  to  thf  Prwiiiloiicy  nnd  to  the  GovefnorsMp  of  a 
State  the  Interval  between  tho  noiDinatin^  coii%-entloD  and  the  election  la 
much  longer  —  in  the  former  ciue  about  four  montha. 
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ui  &  State  ooavention  or  a  Natiuual  convention,  it  adopts  a 
lonuj  toucliing  on,  rather  than  dealing  with,  the  main 
[uestions  of  the  day.  It  tlien,  htLviug  fulHlled  its  mission, 
journs  nine  rfi>,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  election  business  falls  to 
le  manning  committor.  It  must  be  remembered  that  pri- 
iarie5  and  conventions,  nnlike  the  local  partj'  associations  of 
Inglandf  are  convoked  but  once,  make  their  nominations,  and 
'anish.     They  are  swans  which  sing  their  one  song  and  die. 

Tlie  national  convt-ution  held  every  fourth  year  before  a 
presidential  election  needs  a  fuller  description,  which  I  shall 
give  presently.  Meantime  three  features  of  the  system  just 
outlined  may  be  adverted  to. 

Every  voter  belonging  to  the  party  iji  thft  IP^A^  ajea  fp^  whiah 
^thcprimaryjs  hglf^,  ia  prcsumjthly  i^iitithid  tn  fl.ppprir  Rnd  vot« 
in  it.  In  rural  districts,  where  everybody  knows  evcrylxKly 
else,  there  is  no  difficulty  altout  utbnission,  for  if  a  Democrat 
came  into  a  Republican  primary,  or  a  Republican  from  North 
Adams  tried  to  vote  in  the  Rcjmblican  primary  of  Lafiiyette- 
^rille,  be  would  be  recognized  as  an  intruder  and  expelled.  But 
[in  cities  where  people  do  not  know  their  neighlxiurs  by  hoad- 
■k,  it  becomes  necessary  to  nave  regular  lists  oi  the  i>arty 


iry 

rpters  entitled  to  a  voico  m  the  primary.  These  aro  nuwle  up 
tlie  local  committee,  whicli  mny  exclude  iXTsons  wliom, 
tbough  they  call  themselves  Republicans  (or  Democrrits,  as  tlte 
caises  may  be),  it  deems  not  loyal  members  of  the  party.  The 
usual  test  is,  Did  the  claimant  vote  the  party  ticket  at  the  hist 
important  election,  generally  the  presidential  election,  or  that 
for  the  State  governorship?  If  he  did  not,  he  may  be  excluded. 
Fi-equcntly,  however,  the  local  rules  of  the  party  require  every 
one  a^lmitted  to  the  list  of  party  voters  to  be  admitted  by  the 
votes  of  the  existing  members,  who  may  reject  him  at  their 
pleasure,  and  also  exact  from  each  member  two  pledges,  to  obey 
the  local  committee,  and  to  support  the  party  nominations,  the 
breach  of  either  pledge  being  punishable  by  expulsion.  In 
manyjprimaries  voters  supposed  to  l)e disagreeably  indejiendent 
are  kept  out  either  ^y  thQ  Tfl*^*  "f  *^hft  exi.stijijj  mombeTS  or 
^y  tlie  applif^fcTpp  nf  tliagA  *ttrift^  ^^'j^**  Thus  it  liappcns  that 
thrce-fourtlis  or  even  four-fifths  of  the  party  voters  in  a  pri- 
mary area  may  not  be  on  the  lists  and  entitled  to  raise  their 
voice  in  the  primary  for  the  selection  of  candidates  or  dele- 
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gates,     Another  regulatiun^  restricting  uuiuiiuitionfi  to  those 
who  are  enrl^Tt'd  members  of  the  regular  organization,  makes 

persons  so  kejit  off  the  list  ineligible  as  party  canilidates. 

Every  iiieuibfr  of  a  nominatmg  meeting,  be  it  a  primary  or 
j|_conveution  of  delegates,  jfliieemed-to  bw  bomid  by  the  vote 
of  the  majority  to  support  the  candidate  whom  the  majority 

^select,  whether  or  im*  :^n  txiufss  jdfriini  tn  that  c*ffcpt  has  l)cen 
"gtven.  And  in  ti-'  ii^i-  .-I  a.  i  invent  ii-n  a  delegatejs  generally 
Jield  Ui  hind  Hioae  whom  lie  I'pHMiii^.  i.e.  the  YOtei'S  at  tlie 
primary  whirh  sent  him.  Of  Liunst'  no  compulsion  is  possible. 
But  long  usuge  and  an  idea  of  fiiir  play~haTe  CTGirted  a  senti- 
ment uf  honour  (so-railed)  and  party  loyalty  strong  enough, 
with  most  people  and  in  all  hvit  extreme  cases,  to  secure  for 
the  party 'h  candidate  the  sui)port  of  the  whole  ])arty  organiza- 
tion in  thn  district.^.  It  is  felt  that  the  party  must  be  kept 
together,  ami  that  he  who  liaa^come  into  the  nominating  assem- 
bly hoping  to  carry  hisown  landulatf*  fmjTi^f£)jVy  flie  dprinion 
oftiLe  majority.  The  voiu  ^t  a  juajuriij  luui_a  sacredness  in 
Araericanot  yet  reached  in  Europe. 

As  re8i>ects  the  freedom  left  to  delegates  to  vote  at  their  own 
pleitsme  or  under  the  instrurtious  of  their  primiiry,  and  to  vote 
individually  or  as  a  solid  Wly,  the  practice  is  not  uniform. 
Sonieti'nu^s  tliey  are  sent  up  to  the  nonunating  convention 
without  instructions,  even  without  the  obligation  to  "go  solid." 
Sometimes  they  are  expressly  directed,  or  it  is  distinctly 
understood  by  them  and  by  the  primaiy,  that  they  are  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  a  particular  person  to  be  selected  as  candidate, 
or  that  tliey  are  at  any  rate  to  vote  altogether  for  one  person. 
OccfLsionally  they  are  even  given  a  list  arranged  in  order  of 
preference,  and  told  to  vote  for  A.  B.,  failing  him  for  C.  D., 
failing  him  for  E.  F.,  these  being  persons  whose  names  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  probable  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. This,  however,  wo;ild  only  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
greater  offices,  such  as  those  of  member  of  Congress  or  governor 
of  a  State.  The^^oint  is  in  practice  less  impoptantrthan  it 
'^g^^TOPr  bQCftV^O-in  most  cases,  whether  there  be  any  spf  cifip.  and 
agoyed  instruction,  or  notj  it  is  well  settled  beforehand  by 
those  who  manage  the  choico  of  delegates  what  candidate  any 

1  The  obIii;attnu  is  however  much  less  strict  in  the  case  of  municipal  elec- 
tions, iu  wliich  party  cooaiUuralioiu  sometimos  count  tor  Uttle. 
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set  of  delegates  are  to  BUpix)rt,  or  at  least  whose  lead  they  are 
to  follow  in  the  nomin;iting  convention. 

Note  further  how  complex  is  the  machinpry  needed  to  enable 
the  party  to  ctineentratt*  Its  force  in  support  of  ita  caiuliilatea 
for  all  these  ]»iaces,  and  Jiow  laige  the  imuiber  of  persons 
constituting  the  machinery.  Three  sets  of  ofHces,  municipal 
ormnnty.  State,  Federal,  have  to  lie  filled^  tliree  different  sets 
orTi.-irniti;itiiiL^  lX-"lM'ii  i^i*'- i'-i^^J^^^^'o  TieoHi^j  ff  we  add  toj^ether 
ail  the  meml)ers  of  jJI  the  conventions  included  in  these  three 
sets,  the  number  of  ]iersong  needed  to  serve  ils  duli;g-at<'a  will 
l)pjound  to  reach  a  jii^U  total,  even  if  some  of  them  serve  in 
more  than  one  convention.  Men  whose  time  is  valuable  will 
refuse  the  post  of  delegate,  gliully  leaving  to  others  who  desire 
it  tlie  duty  of  selecting  candiflates  for  offices  to  which  they  sel- 
dom themselves  aspire.  However,  as  we  shall  see,  such  men 
are  but  rarely  permitted  to  become  delegates,  even  when  they 
desire  the  function. 

"Why  these  tedious  details?"  tlie  European  rea<ler  may 
ndaim.  "  Of  what  consequence  can  they  be  compare<l  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country?"  Patience.  These 
details  have  more  signifioanee  and  make  more  difference  to  the 
working  of  the  government  than  many  of  the  pro^'iaions  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  The  mariner  feels  the  trade  winds  which 
iweep  over  the  surface  of  tlie  Pacific  and  sees  notliiog  of  the 
eoral  insects  which  are  at  w<jrk  beneatli  its  waves,  but  it  is  by 
the  labour  of  these  insects  that  islands  grow,  and  reefs  are 
boilt  up  ou  which  ships  perish. 
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The  system  IhaveiieacrilTt^il  issiinple  iin^rineiule.Jtnd  would 
be  simple  in  working  if  iLjjplieJ  in  n  Euroi»oan  couutry  where 
elective  offitrs  are  few.  TIih  i-<>ni]fl,\';nfi,Y  irliiih  iiniiii  i  it  jnizzle 
many  Americjiiia,  ami  hewiUu-i'TiU  Enro|n_'a,ns^  arises  from  the 
^.ViriMH^Inmry  numlu^r  or  fk-etinns  to  wliirli  it  is  apulii^d.  and 
from  llie  way  in  wlni-li  the  fniivcntiuas  for  tiiiTerfiit  election 
districts  cross  and  overlap  one  another.  A  few  instances  may 
serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  impression  of  this  profusion 
of  elections  and  intricacy  of  muniiiatinj^  maclunery. 

In  Europe  a  citizen  randv  vah^M  in. n-t*  fliin  twirn  i^r  tlirirr  a 
year,  someiimea  less  often,  and  usually  for  only  one  ])er3on  at 
a  time.  Thus  in  England  any  houselioldei*,  say  at  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  votes  once  a  year  for  a  town  councillor  (if  there 
18  a  contest) ;  once  in  tliree  years  for  meml>er8  of  a  school  board 
(if  there  is  a  contest);  once  in  four  years  (on  an  average) 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,^  Allowinj^  fur  the 
frequent  cases  in  which  there  is  no  municipal  contest  in  his 
ward,  he  will  not  on  an  average  vote  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  each  ye^ir.  It  is  much  the  same  in  Scotland,  nor  do 
elections  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  France,  Germany, 
Itiily,  or  even  perhaji-s  in  Switxerlaml. 

Now  com])are  the  elections  held  to  fill  oilices  in  the  great 
State  of  Oliio,  which  is  fairly  tyj»ical  of  the  middle  or  older 
Western  States.  Citizens  vote  at  the  polls  for  the  following 
five  sets  of  offices.     For  simplicity  I  take  the  case  of  a  city 


do 
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1  He  nmy  also  vote  once  a  year  for  jtmardians  of  the  poor,  but  this  offiee  has 
been  n.*tiiiilly  so  little  sought  that  the  cleHion  fxcitfs  8li);ht  interest  and  oom- 
paratively  ffw  persons  vote.     If  be  gnvB  to  a  vestry  meetlug  he  maj,  in  places 
where  there  is  a  select  vvstry,  vote  for  its  members. 
M 
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instead  of  a  rural  district,  but  the  number  of  elective  offices  is 
nearly  the  aanio  in  the  latter. 

I.  Fkpeual  Ofkicks.  —Eleciion  held: — Once  hi  every  four 
years  —  Klectors  of  the  FreHideiit  uf  the  United  Statt^s.  Oiice 
in  evert/  two  years — Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

II.  State  Offices.  —  Chice  in  each  year  —  Member  of  the 
Hoard  of  ruhlic  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years);  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (to  servo  for  five  years).     Oucie  in  tuxt  years 

—  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  Lieutenaut-Govcrnor  of 
Ohio ;  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio ;  Treasurer  of  Ohio ;'  Attorney- 
General  of  Ohio;  State  Senators  (elected  in  each  Senatorial 
district);  Meiul>er3  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
(electt'd  in  ea«;h  Representative  district).     Once  in  three  years 

—  Stjite  Commissioner  of  Common  Si'hools;  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
premo Court.     Once  in  four  years  —  Auditor  of  the  State. 

in.  District  Ofkh-ks.  —  Once  in  two  years  —  Circuit  Judge 
(to  serve  for  six  years).  Once  in  Jive  years  —  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Ph^as  (to  server  for  live  years).  Onre  in  ten 
years —  Memiwr  of  the  State  Board  of  E(jualiz:ition. 

IV'.  CoL'NTY  Okfkks.  —  Once  in  earh  year  —  County  Com- 
jfuasiouer  (to  serve  for  three  years);  Infirmary  Directors  (to 
ve  for  three  years).  Ottce  in  two  years  —  Coimty  Treasurer  j 
Shttriff ;  Coroner.  Onre  in  three  years  —  County  Auditor; 
Recorder;  Surveyor;  Judge  of  Probate;  Clerk  of  Court  of 
Common  Plea.s;  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Y.  City  Offices.  —  Once  in  each  year  —  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  (in  most  cities);  Members  of 
Board  of  Intirniary  Directors  (to  serve  for  three  years) : 
Trustee  of  Water  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years).  Once  in 
two  yfars  —  Mayor;  City  Clerk;  Auditor  (if  any);  Treasurer; 
Solicitor;  Police  Judge  (in  large  cities);  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  the  Police  Court  (in  large  cities) ;  Clerk  of  Police  Court 
(in  large  cities) ;  City  Commissioner  fin  cities  of  the  second 
class);  Marshal  (not  in  the  largest  cities');  Street  Commis- 
sioner; Civil  Engineer  (if  elected  at  tlie  polls)  ;  *  Fire  Surveyor 
(if  elected  at  the  polls)  ;  *  Su|)erintendent  of  Markets  (if 
elected  at  the  polls).* 

1  Tbp  c'itr  conocil  has  power  tn  detGrmine  whether  these  offlcen  shall  be 
Apyoiatod  by  them  or  elected  at  the  polls. 
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I  have  omitted  from  the  abovo  list  — 

AH  offices  to  which  tlie  Lxniiu'il  of  a  city  appoints,  because 
these  are  not  canfernnl  by  |jopular  election. 

All  unpaid  elective  offices  (except  presidential  electors), 
although  many  of  these  furnish  oiJi)ortunities  for  gain  and  in- 
fluence.^ 

All  offices  wliich  are  found  only  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
great  cities  of  Cincinnati  anil  Cleveland, 

This  list  shows  a  total  of  seven  elections  at  the  polls  taking 
place  annually,  ticen{}/-one  to  twenttfsix  (according  to  circum- 
stances) taking  place  biennially,  eight  taking  place  triennially, 
two  quadrennially,  one  t|uiiK[uennially,  one  decennially, —  giv- 
ing an  avenige  in  round  numbers  of  twenty-two  elections  in 
each  year.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  twenty- 
two  separate  and  distinct  elections,  for  many  of  the  State  offices 
are  filled  up  at  one  and  the  same  election,  as  also  most  of  the 
city  offices  at  one  and  the  same  election.  It  means  that  there 
are,  on  an  average,  twenty-two  different  paid  offirt-s*  which  a 
voL'r  (liiy  iniimiiTTv  ui  ulhii  li^  lily  uiu^  — tlmt  iTto' sav.  lie 

every  veiir  iniske  lui  liis  iiiiiu 


:r 


.sets   i)t    iifrsims  to 


must  in  e:vrii  iinii  every  year  iniiKiMi] 
fieatiuns  tit'  twenty-two  dilten-itt  |n'rsuusT> 
fin  certait^  offices^  Aa  nearly  all  tljest-  ofReea  are  contested  on 
]X>litieal  lines,  t h ou glT^i  1 1 e  r i.- s i n- 1; t iv e  | ■  r i n e u >  1  o's  (if  any)  of 
lCeii\ii'lir:tns  ami  Hemoi-rats  have_no  more  to  do  with  the  dis- 
I'  the  liulies  iTT  the  :stiite  and  \ni^^\  pttv-^j  fiT?r»  the 
leri  of  Methodists  and  baptists,  nominations 


inuei 


respeetivi 

to  them  are  made  by  the  respei^ti  ve  i)arty  organizations. 
Candidati's  for  allj  or  nearly  all,  the  al>ove  offices  are  nominated 
in  conventions  composed  of  delegates  from  prijnaries,  I  cannot 
give  the  precise  number  of  conventions,  but  there  m\ist  be  at 
K'ast  sevrn  tir  ci.L;Jit,  :drlum|^^ti  i.m/  or  twr^  ^if  fTTrsp  will  not  be 
hchi  evetv  vi^nw  As  the  areas  with  their  respective  conven- 
tions overlaj),  the  same  primary  will  in  each  year  send  different 

1  The  ward  ofHf  en  aro  omitted  from  the  above  list,  becaime  tiioy  ai**.'  TrsuaUy 
aopnld,  iukI  tho  township  offices  becaaae  tbey  represent  in  the  rural  districts 
wliat  the  ward  utllces  are  in  the  towns.  The  candidates  forward  and  townstUp 
offices  are  nominated  in  prinnarit>fl. 

^  If  the  iinpnid  offices  were  iin-ludcd,  the  average  would  rise  to  abont 
tweaty-tlve,  aud  some  uf  tht'H6  oilirBs  ie.^/.  tljiii  uf  Alderman)  are  fonght 
on  ptditiral  lines  be<*auiie  they  f;ive  intluence  and  patronage.  The  text  thero> 
fore  anderstates  the  I'ase.  In  some  cities  tlw  office  of  alderman  is  paid:  Is 
most  it  is  much  sought  after. 
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stfts  of  (lf]pg^*-'^«  to  i^  ni-ipy  iliffertfiit  nonniiiitiuy  <;<jnventiouSr 
six  or  si*v«'n  At  I'^ist,  as  tki^re  are  sets  of  ottices  to  be  filled  up 
in  that  year.  The  number  and  names  ot  the  elective  offices 
differ  in  difft^rent  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  general  features 
of  the  aysU^m  are  similar. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  from  IVlassachusetts, 
aiid  regard  the  system  from  another  side  hy  oUserving  how 
many  sets  of  delegates  a  primary  will  have  to  send  to  the  several 
nominating  conventions  which  cover  the  local  area  to  which 
tbe  primary  belongs.' 

A  Massachusetts  primary  will  choose  the  following  sets  of 
persons,  including  committee-men,  candidates,  and  delegates :  — 

1.  Wurd  and  city  committees  in  cities,  and  town  committees  in  lownR.^ 

2.  lu  cities,  cnndJdateK  for  common  council  and  board  of  aldermen ; 
in  lowutf,  candidates  for  towm  officers,  i.c  selectmen,  acbool  committee, 
urerseers  of  poor,  towu  clerk  and  treasurer,  iisaessors  of  taxes,  etc. 

3.  In  cities,  delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominate  city  officers. 

4.  Delegates  to  a  coiivenii<m  to  nominate  coiuity  ofBcere. 

5.  Candidates  for  represeuutives  to  Slate  legislature,  or  delegates  to 
I  convention  to  nominate  the  same. 

0.  Delegates  to  &  coDTentton  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
Senate. 

7.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State  Gov- 
ernor's council. 

6.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
offices  (ff.j?.  Governor,  Lieutenant-Uovemor,  etc.). 

The  above  are  annual.     Then  every  two  years  — 

9.  Dele^tea  to  a  congressional  district  convention  for  nominating 
candidates  for  representatives  to  Congress. 

Then  every  four  years  — 

10.  Delc^tca  to  a  district  convention  for  nominating  other  delegates 
(corresponding  to  tlic  members  of  Congress;  to  the  national  I^residentlal 
Conveniion  of  the  party  ;  and 

11.  Delegates  to  a  general  convention  for  nominating  four  delegates 
at  large  (corresponding  to  United  Stales  senators)  to  national  Presidenlial 
Convention.* 

*  I  9we  the  foUowinE  list,  and  the  explanatory  note  at  the  end  of  the  toI- 
ame  to  the  kiDdness  "f  a  friend  in  Maf«ft<'hna*»tts  (Mr.  G.  Hradford  of  ISoston), 
who  lias  given  much  attention  to  the  |>oliti{-nl  nittthoiU  of  his  country. 

*  A  *'  town  "  iu  New  Kii>:laiid  is  the  imit  of  rural  Iwal  ^ovcrnmeut  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  tonrnship  of  the  Middle  and  Weitleru  States.  See  Chapter 
XL\1II.  antf. 

*  See  further  the  note  to  this  chapter  in  the  Appendix. 
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In^yeir  York  City,  at  the  November  ele^nT^g,  ^^rt^  are 

usually  fromone  iiundred  and  sutv  to  two  Lvimlreu  caudidateB 
for  the  \arioas  offices,  even  wben  the  year  is  not  one  of  those 
when  presidential  electors  are  chosen;  and  all  these  have  been 
nominated  at  primaries  or  conventions.  But  I  need  not  weaiy 
the  reader  with  further  examples,  for  the  facts  above  stated 
are  fairly  illustrative  of  what  goes  on  over  the  whole  Union. 

Itia  hartl  to  keep  one'a  head  throu^^li  thi"  '"^-^  fri.;^!  ^f 
offi^,  election?*,  and  nnm|])|itin).r  r-oiiveiition.^^^  In  America 
itself  one  finds  few  ordinary  citizens  who  can  state  the  details 
of  the  system,  though  these  are  of  course  familiar  to  profes- 
sional politicians. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  European  who  contemplates 
this  organization  is  the  great  mass  of  worfc  ir  T|f^ft  tn  Art  In 
Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are,  if  we  count  in  such  unpaid  offices 
as  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  politicians,  on  an  average  more 
than  twenty-five  offices  to  be  filled  annually  by  election.  Pri- 
maries or  conventions  have  to  select  candidates  for  all  of  these. 
Managing  committees  have  to  organize  the  primaries,  *'run" 
the  conventions,  conduct  the  elections.  Here  is  ample  oocu- 
patiun  for  a  professional  class. 

What  are  the  results  which  one  may  expect  this  abundance 
of  offices  and  elections  to  produce? 

The  niimbt^r  of  deL-pit^^--^  iiRiulnjI  lieiii;'  ]\\y^e  -■"-"  ♦k^^  ^^ 
»o  many  c-i  in  vent  ii'us^  U  will  U_>  lutrd  Im  i\\\\\  ;^n  •^'lr'f^T^'*•^'T1^• 
J>^r   lit 


iii'.'n 


;uiv   m 


:rnr 


or 


upori' 


l^'^vlliyfiirw  to  met  as 


c|eleig[it>:-s.  The  bulk  vill  be  in-rsoiis  milikt-lv  to  possess,  still 
nmro  unlikely  to  exHitise.  g  cuivfal  or  iiiile|>pndeut  judgment. 
Tm-  funrtion  of  (L-lrn^ito  beiu-.^'  in  tli^'  ease  i.>f  imtst  conventions 
humbli^  :ii\fl  nTiin|^*p^r-;ripif.  bec^iusc  tlieomees  are  unattractive 
to  goo<l  men,  persons  whose  time  is  valuable  will  not,  even  if 
they  do  exist  in  sufficient  numbers,  seek  it.  Hence  the  best 
citizens,  i.e.  _the  men  of  position  and  intelligence,  will  leave 
the_field  _aL)eTj    tQ_  ijiferior    person?^   who    fl.lVfi   nny  jprivaTP    fir 


Ciii^ 


enor  person?^ 


pcrsoniil  reason  for  desiring  to  l«M-onie  delegates.  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  thai  tht^fV  iK  HyiU>iisarily  any  evil  in  this  as 
regards  most  of  tlie  offices,  but  mention  the  fact  to  explain  why 
fpw^  n|PTi  pf  ^f>^..]  ^r..ia1  fr^]f^itfo^^  think  of  the  office  ^f  dp]t>|Ta*^, 
exeeT't  t<;  thh-  N'Atiii7"iV  ^'i"inrrTiti"n  -"M— r  i"  f.^m-^-«a*-«  )^g__^n^  o{ 
trust  or  honour. 
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The  mimber  of  plwcs  to  be  tillej  \iy  elef;^"*"  b»ing  very 
l.ir^.;H,  nrchiiar^'  <ritut-'ns  will  i'uul  it  hard  to  fririii  mi  -"rini^n  as 
i<i  fill'  iiuMi  L'st,  i^iiMlijlpii  for  the  j)tfices.  Their  minds  will  be 
'i istr:iot>?d  among  the  niultij>licitY  of  places!  lu  la.rge  cities 
particularly,  where  people  know  little  about  their  neighbours, 
the  names  of  most  candidates  will  be  unknown  to  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  materials^  except  tlie  recommendation  of  a 
party  organization,  available  for  determining  the  respective 
htness  of  the  candidates  put  forward  by  the  several  jjarties. 

Most  of  the  elected  otliciais  are  poorly  i>aid.  Of  those  above 
enunierated  in  Ohio,  none,  not  even  the  governor,  receives  more 
than  $4(K>ii  (i;?<00)  a  year,  the  majority  very  much  less.  The 
duties  of  most  offices  require  no  conspicuous  ability,  but  can 
be  dischar^tl  by  any 


inipst  niiin  ot   ^oo<l  sense  arid  business 


iaiiits.  HLjiee  they  \yill  not  (unloss  wh<Te  tlioy  carry  lar^^e 
fees  or  iinrwrtant  latronaKe)  be  soiitrht  by  nert>on.s  of  ability 
and  ciitTjji^y,  tM.'rau.se  sui.-li  ^M■^:^uhs  can  do  better  fur  thfuiselvea 

in   r>rLv:i{Y   ImsmL'SSj    it  Wilj   \>o   I ■:■!■> I   tn  s;'iy  u-lti.ih    .A'   flu,  many 


r^ndiiiiLtH.^  is  tl»>-hPi;t|  t:hH  SHlection  will  rouse  little  stir  amon^^ 
the  pfOplH  at  lar^o. 

"TTio^ewTioTavehad  experience  of  public  meetings  know  that 
to  make  theni  go  off  "'"]!,  if  I'g  it  -1-- ind  1  I  ii  1 1  i  Ihr  protieed- 
ingg  prearranjt-d  a.s  it  is  tn  h:LVf'  a  jil.iv  rt-li.:irsf<1  You  must 
Befeot  JH^forehand  not  only  yur  chairinan.  but  also  your 
speakers.      Your  resolutions  must  bo  r^ady  framed;  you  must 

k  prepared  tu  meet  the  c.-lrp  of  .in  TiAvcrRt^  regnlntjnn  nr  t>.rc;t^i1fl 

amendment.  This  is  still  more  advisable  where  tlie  meeting 
18  intended  to  transact  some  business,  instead  of  merely  express- 
ing its  opinion;  and  when  certain  persons  are  to  be  selected 
for  any  duty,  prearrangemeut  becomes  not  merely  convenient 
but  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  the  meeting  itself,  and  of 
the  business  which  it  has  to  dispatch.     "Does  not  prearrange- 

Cer- 


ment  practically  curtail  the  freedom  of  tJie  iitmMjm:;'**^ 
tainly  it  does.  Bnt  the  alternative  is  confusion  and  a  liasty 
anconsi<u-red  Ji-eL^rtTnT  Cl''''Wdfl  nt^Md  til  W  !f'd;  ifyou  (lu  nPt 
feati  them  they  wjlT  [^o  xsliav.  will  foUnw  the  most  ulausihlP" 
Speaker,  will  brenlc  intn  frartitms  ami  aeeumtili.sh  Hdthing. 
Hence  if  a  pri^ux^  is  tojli^^rKari^-  prgtM'rly  its  func-Tion  of 
selfxti">y  "ip'j^ates  T^r_a^cf  or  a  number  oi  ileieg-ites'To  a 
nominating  convention,  it  is  necessary  toTrsr^a  list  or  candi* 
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dates  or  delegateaaettledJ^foreliainl.  And  for  the  reasons 
affeir^T^iv^nrt'tiTMum^^  oflices  and  the,  dplegates, 

ai^^i  tliH  Iffi^  inhTfsiiT>^  ihn  dn^|<;>^  thfv  have  to  disfhar^,  so 
inutdi  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  have  nmrJi  lists  scuttled;  and 
80  much  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  thuse  present  is  the 
list  proposed. 

The  reasons  have  alreatiy  been  stated  which  make  the  list  of 
candidates  put  forth  by  a  priinary  <ir  by  a  noiuiuating  conven- 
tjon  rrir^v  ^>v^-i>t.  u-pi^flif  will.  t.ln>  ii^frfM-^i  Thrv  :irf  tt^olioapn 
Rtiir|d:ird-bearers  of  thcjuirtv.  A  Kuropeau  may  remark  that 
the  citizens  are  not  bound  by  the  uauuaation;  they  may  still 
vote  for  whom  they  will.  If^n  h;irl  j-nmliihitn  ji  noniiintrd,  he 
ni_ay  be  passed  over.  That  is  easy  enougli  where,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  only  one  or  two  offices  to  be  lilltd  at  an  election, 
where  these  few  oltices  are  important  enough  to  excite  general 
interest,  and  where  therefore  the  candidates  are  likely  to  be 
men  of  mark.  But  in  America  the  offirus  an-  ninui^rn|iq^  *'*"'y 
are  mostly  uuinifHJrtanT^  anil  tltt-  uuiididatvb  aw  iisimlly  iil[;-^fMirp 
A'l'i-oriliiiylY  ^Miid:i.upn  \^  wt7lcume.  and  the  itartv  as  a  whole 
votes  for  t!ie  person  wlio  receives  the  party  nomination  from 
the  organization  authorized  to  express  the  party  view.     Hence 

heni-f  ttiiw;uv  bi'.st.ou-4^d  on  coiisfnalinir  th<-  nominating  nia- 
chinjiry;  hence  the  need  for  prearranging  the  lists  of  delegates 
to  be  submitted  to  the  primary,  and  of  candidates  to  come 
before  the  couvcutiou.. 

I  have  sought  in  these  chapters  firstly  to  state  how  tli** 
nominating  machine  is  constituted,  and  what  work  it  has  to 
do,  then  to  suggest  some  of  the  consequences  which  tlie 
quantity  and  nature  of  that  work  nniy  be  expected  to  entail. 
We  may  now  go  on  to  see  how  in  practice  the  work  turns  out 
to  be  done. 
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XoTHiXG  seems  fairer  or  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
democxatic  institutions  than  the  system  1  have  describeciT 
whereby  the  choice  of  party  oandidatL'S  for  otHc-e  i.s  vested  in 
"taciaasg  of  the  party  itself.  A  phin  whir-h  selects  the  can- 
didate likely  t)>  command  the  greatest  support  is  calculated 
to  prevent  tlie  dissension  and  consequent  waste  of  strength 
which  the  appearance  of  rival  candidates  of  the  same  party 
involves;  while  the  popular  character  of  that  method  excludes 
the  dictation  of  a  cliq^ue,  and  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  method  simple,  uuiforia,  and  agreeable 
throughout  to  its  leading  iM'inciple. 

To  understand  how  it  at^tually  works  one  must  distjn^iish 

between  ttt'o  kinds  of  eonstituenries  or  voting  areas.     One 

^nd  18  to  be  found  in  tlic  great  cities —  places  whose  i>opula- 

tion  exceeds,  speaking  roughly,  100,000  souls,  of  which  there 

are  more  than  thirty  in  the  Union.     The  other  kind  includes 

constituencies  in   small  cities  and   rural   districts.     What  I 

have  to  say  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  Xorthern  States  —  t'.e.  the 

former  Free  States,  because  the  phenomena  of  the  Southern 

^UXjes  are  still  ezceptiona!,  owing  to  t]ie  vast  population  of 

ignorant  negroes,  among  wliom  the  whites,  or  rather  the  better 

sort  of  whites,  still  stand  as  an  aristocracy. 

The  tests  by  which  one  may  try  the  results  of  the  system  of 

Mleeting  candidates  are  two.     Is  the  chp^'^'^  '^f  r.-.n«li.ii>f^Q  lor 

jffice  really  free  —  i.e.  does  it  represent  the  unbiassed  wish 

mind  of  the  voters  generally?     Aje  the  nftifpg  tiHpfl  by 

o»en  of  probity  and  capacity  sufficient  for  the  dti«;if !=i?— 

^K~the  country   ;^LMif  I  ally ,    i.v.    In    bim   rural  tlistri^t^  n-nd 

rimanes. 


^^1  cities,  both  these  tt'nts  are  tuh'rably  wt'H  K^tiKfiHil 
**bue  that  many  of  tlie  voters  do  not  attend  the  prim£ 
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The  sf'lcction  of  delegates  and  candidates  is  left  to  be  made 
by  that  sectiou  of  t!ie  pupuhitiuii  which  cliietly  interests  itself 
ill  politics}  aud  in  this  sectioii  local  attorneys  and  oitioe-seekers 
have  much  influence.  The  persons  who  seek  the  post  of  dele- 
gate, as  well  as  those  wlio  seek  office,  are  seldom  the  most 
energetic  and  intelligent  citizens;  but  that  is  because  such 
men  have  something  l}etter  to  do.  An  observer  from  Europe 
who  looks  to  see  men  of  rank  and  culture  huhling  the  same 
place  in  State  and  loeal  govenimeut  as  they  do  in  Kngland, 
especially  rural  England,  or  in  Italy,  or  even  in  parts  of  rural 
France  and  Switzerland,  will  be  disapi^inted,  But  democra- 
cies must  be  democratic.  Equality  will  have  its  ]>erfect  work; 
and  you  cannot  expect  citizens  pervaded  by  its  spirit  to  go  cap 
in  hand  to  their  richer  neighbours  begging  them  to  act  as  dele- 
gates, or  city  or  county  ofticials,  or  congressmen.  This  much 
may  be  said,  that  although  there  is  in  America  no  difference 
of  rank  in  the  European  sense,  superior  wealth  or  intelligence 
does  not  prejudice  a  man's  candidature,  and  in  most  places 
improves  its  chance.  If  such  men  are  not  commonly  chosen 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  them  comparatively 
scarce  among  the  town-councillors  of  English  municipalities. 

In  these  primaries  and  cxmventions  the  business  is  always 
prearranged  — that  is  to  say,  the  local  party  committee  come 
prepared  with  their  list  of  delegates  or  candidates.  Thia  list 
is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  accepted:  or  if  serious  opposi- 
tion appears,  alterations  may  be  nmdc  to  disarm  it,  and  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  party.  The  delegates  and  candidal 
chosen  are  generally  the  members  of  the  local  committee,  the! 
friends  or  creatures.  Except  in  very  small  places,  they  ai 
rarely  the  l)e8t  men.  But  neither  are  they  the  worst. 
moderately-sized  communities  men's  characters  are  kno\m 
the  presence  of  a  bad  man  in  office  brings  on  his  fcllow-citizei 
evils  which  they  are  not  too  numerous  to  feel  individuall] 
Hence  tolerable  nominations  are  mjide,  the  general  scntimeni 
of  the  locality  is  not  outraged;  and  although  the  nominating 
machinery  is  worked  rather  in  the  name  of  the  people  than  by 
the  i)eople,  the  people  are  willing  to  have  it  so,  knowing  tl 
they  can  interfere  if  necessary  to  prevent  serioua  harm. 

In  large  cities  tlie  results  are  different  because  the  circum- 
stances are  different.     We  find  there,  besides  the  oonditious 
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previously  enumerated,  viz.  numerous  offices,  frequent  elec- 
tious,  universal  suffrage^  an  absence  of  stimulating  issueS| 
three  others  of  great  moment  — 

A  vast  population  of  ignorant  immigrants. 

The  leading  men  all  intensely  occupied  with  business. 

Communities  so  large  that  people  know  little  of  one  another, 
and  that  the  interest  of  each  individual  in  good  government  is 
comparatively  small. 

Any  one  can  see  how  these  conditions  affect  the  problem. 
The  immigrants  vote,  that  is,  they  obtain  votes  after  three  or 
four  years'  residence  at  most  (often  less),  but  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  suffrage.*  They  know  nothing  of  the  institutions  of 
the  countrj',  of  its  statesmen,  of  its  political  issues.  Neither 
from  Central  Europe  uor  from  Ireland  do  they  bring  much 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  free  government,  and  from  Ire- 
laud  they  bring  a  suspicion  of  all  government.*  Incom(>eteut 
to  give  an  intelligent  vote,  but  soon  hnding  that  their  vote  has 
a  ralue,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  party  organizations, 
whose  officers  enrol  them  in  their  lists,  and  undertake  to  fetch 
them  to  the  polls.  I  was  taken  to  watch  the  process  of  citizen- 
making  in  New  York.  Droves  of  squalid  men,  who  looked 
as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  an  emigrant  ship,  and  had 
perhaps  done  so  ouly  a  few  weeks  before,  for  the  law  prescrib- 
ing a  certain  term  of  residence  is  frequently  violated,  were 
brought  up  to  a  magistrate  by  the  ward  agent  of  the  party 
which  had  captured  them,  declared  their  allegiance  to  the 
Unite<l  States,  and  were  forthwith  placed  on  the  roll."  Such 
a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to  abstract  principles  has  seldom 
been  made  by  any  country.  Nobody  j)retends  that  such  per- 
sons are  fit  for  civic  duty,  or  will  be  dangerous  if  kept  for  a 
time  in  pupilage,  hut  neither  party  will  incur  tlie  odium  of  pro- 


1  Federal  law  prescribes  a  reaideace  of  five  years  as  the  prereqnisito  for 
nataralization.  hat  the  laws  of  not  a  few  Western  States  enable  a  vote  to  be 
acquired  in  .t  shorter  term  by  one  who  is  not  a  Cnited  States  citizen.  See 
Chapter  XXVIII.  ante.  And  in  some  Stntc-s,  pfrnons  who  have  not  completed 
their  five  ye.-krti  are  oft45n  fraudulently  nutunili7.cHl. 

*  It  is  irr^n  alle$;vfl  th»t  ninny  of  th<*  imtnif;mnts  (especially  Ilnlians) 
broojcbt  over  to  be  emplayod  on  railroad  making  nud  other  similar  works 
come  under  wluit  are  rlrtiially  ctnitrat'ts  tu  ca»t  their  vntes  iu  a  particular 
way.  aoii  do  so  ea«t  lh#«ni,  possibly  rtjturninK  to  Kurope  after  soma  months  or 
years,  richer  by  the  payment  tbcy  have  received  for  their  votw  M  well  as  for 
tlkftir  labour. 
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posing  to  exclude  them.  The  real  reason  for  admitting  them, 
besides  democratic  theory,  was  that  the  party  wliich  ruled  New 
York  expocteil  to  ^ain  their  vntes.^  It  is  an  afterthought  to 
argiui  thitt  tiiey  will  sooner  beeorue  good  citizens  by  being 
immediately  made  full  citizens.  A  stranger  must  not  presume 
to  say  that  the  Americans  have  been  imprudent,  but  he  may 
doubt  whether  the  possible  ultimate  gain  conii>ensatea 
direct  and  unquestionable  mischief. 

In  these  great  transatlantic  cities,   populatioji.  is   far 
settled  and'periuanT*ntliTranTn  the  cities  of  Europe.     In  New 
York,  Brooktyn7^^i<*'*go,   St.  Louis,   San  Francisco,  a  very 


uue      I 
nay 

less^^ 


aiiiuU  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  city,  or  have 
resided  in  it  for  twenty  years.  Hence  tJiey— know  but  little 
of  one  anotlic-'r,  or  even  of  those  wmTwoiild  in  Europe  be  called 
the  lea(Ting  men.  There  are,  scarcely  any  old  faiuiliea,  fami- 
lies asso(!iated"  with  the  Pity,'  whose  name  recommends  one  of 
their  scions  to  the  conhdence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  There 
are  few  persons  who  have  had  any  chance  of  becoming  gener- 
ally known,  except  through  their  wealth;  and  the  wealthy 

have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  political  work^ Political  work 

is  a  bigger  and  heavier  affair  than  in  small  f'omiTT^|in>.iPja  ■  Tuanpo 
ordinary  cicizgnslTannot  attend  to  it  in  addTtion,jtO  tlieir  regu- 
lar  hn^HWBfti — Moieuvei,  the  population  is  so  large  that  an  in- 
STvidual  citizen  feels  himself  a  drop  iirtlie  ocearn  His  power 
of  afTecltTig  public  aliairs  by  ins  own  Intervention  seejns  insig- 
nificant. His  pecuniary  loss  through  over-taxation,  or  job- 
bery, or  malversation,  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  trouble 
of  trying  to  prevent  such  evils. 

As  pflrty  machinery  is  in  great  cities  most  easily  perve 
so  fhe  temjitation  to  uervert  it  is  there  strongest,  l^pfajiaA 
prizes  are-^  great.  The  offices  are  well  paid,  the  patronage 
largCj  the  opportunities  for  jobs,  commissions  on  contracts, 
pickings,  and  even  stealings,  are  enormous.  Henjie  it  is  well 
worth  the  while  of  unscruijulous  men  to  ^ni|^  pf>ntrQl  of  the 
machinery  bj-  which  these  prizes  may  be  won." 

1  At  onetime  a  spec<:1y  admission  to  cilfzenshlp  was  adopteil  as  an  induce- 
mvnt  to  imiiii^nuitj;;  Init  lUid  motive  has  ceased  to  have  force  in  must  Siatee. 

^  In  New  York  nn<l  Boston  a  few  auob  families  fltUl  exist,  but  their  mem- 
bers do  not  ottcn  i»nt«'r  ''politics.*' 

'  A1tl]ou};h  what  In  here  Hinted  is  fcenerally  true  of  Machines  in  larKft.citieSt 
there  may  be,  even  in  such  cities,  distrifta  inhabited  by  well-to-do  people,  in 
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Snch  men,  the  professional  politicians  of  the  great  cities, 
have  two  objects  in  view.  One  is  to  seize  the  local  city  and 
county  offices.  A  groat  oity  of  course  controls  the  couuty  in 
which  it  is  situate.  The  t)ther  js  so  to  command  the  local  party 
yote  as  U^  py-\^*'  gootl  terms  with  the  party  managers  of  the 
State^  and  tret  from  them  a  share  in  btate  otnces,  logether  %v ith 
such  legislation  as  is  desired  from  the  State  legislature,  and 
similarly  to  make  good  terms  with  the  Federal  party  managers, 
thus  securing  a  s^iare  in  Federal  offices,  and  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing legislation  in  Congress.  How  do  the  city  profession- 
als move  towards  these  objects? 

There  are  two  stages  in  an  election  campaign.  The  first  ia 
to  nominate  the  candidates  you  desire:  the  second  to  carry 
tHem  at  the  polls.  The  tirst  ot  these  is  ofteri^ie  more Impor- 
tant,  because  in  many  cities  tlie  party  majority  inclines  so 
decidedly  one  way  or  the  other  (*'.^.  New  York  City  is  steadily 
Democratic,  Philadelphia  Republican)^  that  nomination  is  in 
the  case  of  the  dominant  party  equivalent  to  electidn.  Now 
to  nominate  your  candidates  you  must,  above  all  things,  secure 
the  primaries.  They  require  and  deserve  unsparing  exertion, 
for  everything  turns  upon  them. 

The  first  thing  is  to  have  the  kin<l  >>\'  juinjiuv  von  want. 
Now  the  composition  of  a  primary  is  dctonuiiKd  by  the  roH  or 
"checklist"  as  it  is  called,  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  appear 
m  it.  This  is  prepared  by  the  managing  committee  of  the 
ward,  who  are  naturally  desirous  to  have  on  it  only  such  mon 
as  they  can  tnist  or  control.  They  are  aided  in  securing  this 
by  the  rules  requiring  members  to  be  admitted  by  the  votes 
of  those  already  on  the  list,  and  exacting  from  persons  admitted 
a  pledge  to  obey  the  committee,  and  abide  by  the  party  nomi- 
nations.*    Meu  of  independent  temper  often  refuse  tliis  pledge, 


vhSch  the  political  nrganlzaiiona,  belnir  composed  of  men  of  good  chnractor 
and  atandins.  are  bonc>Ht|y  worked.  The  so-called  "  bronro-stone  dietricU" 
in  N-"w  York  City  liave,  I  helieve.  i^ood  Mai^liitiM. 

*  The  rule^  of  the  Tammany  Hall  (I)eraoL'raiic)  orsanlzntion  in  New  York 
City  have,  for  many  years  post,  niado  tho  •'onsent  of  n  majority  of  lUv  incnt- 
bcru  of  e:ii'h  primary  necessary  to  the  admiMioti  of  a  new  mc-mlwr.  A  .similar 
ayttem  S(^^nlS  to  liave  been  adoptml  by  thu  Repiitdican  party  in  that  city.  "  The 
orfEaniialiou  of  the  twenty-four  RepnbliiMii  printarie:9  (one  (or  ea<di  A»§enibly 
district)  i«  aft  complicated,  and  the  accoHs  to  mcmb^^rshij)  as  difficult,  as  that 
of  any  prirat«  clab.  The  name  of  the  appliranl  muRt  he  quoted  on  a  bulletin, 
and  (here  stand  nntil  the  mtxt  monthly  meeting  before  it  can  even  go  to 
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and  are  excluded.  Many  of  t\\  ward  -voters  do  not  apply  for 
admission.  Of  those  who  do  apply  and  take  the  pledge,  sorae 
can  be  plausibly  rejected  by  the  primary  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  on  some  recent  occasior  *ailed  to  vote  the  party 
ticket.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  an  activt>  ..nimittee  to  obtain  a 
subservient  primary,  composed  of  persoi*.  in  sympathy  wii 
it  or  obedient  to  it.  In  point  of  fact  the  rolls  of  membersb 
of  many  primaries  are  largely  bogus  rolls.  Names  of  former 
menibers  are  kept  on  \rhen  tliese  men  have  left  the  district  or 
died:  names  are  put  on  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  dis- 
trict at  all,  and  both  sets  of  names  are  so  much  "  voting  stock," 
applicable  at  the  will  and  needs  of  the  local  party  managers, 
who  can  atlmit  the  latter  to  vote^  and  '*  recognize  men  "  person- 
ating the  former.  In  fact,  their  control  of  tlie  lists  enables 
them  to  have  practically  whatever  primary  they  desire.'        |^H 

the  (^jmmUtec  on  admissions.  If  favonrably  reported,  It  must  yet  ^n  ft 
majority  of  those  present  at  a  monthly  meetiut;  of  tlie  primary;  a  result  quit« 
problematicat,  if  the  pliant  obedieueo  of  the  candidate  is  not  made  clear,  or  if 
he  la  not  a  member  of  the  faction,  or  the  foUofrer  of  the  boss  dominant  in  liiB 
primary;  and  big  application  must  l>e  to  the  primary  of  his  district.  If  ha 
secures  a  majority  be  mnst  yet  not  only  take  in  substance  the  old  Tammany 
pledee,  '  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  general  committee  '  (whose  action  is  aecrel), 
and 'to  support  all  uumiuations  approved  by  that  committee,'  but  be  most 
also  bind  biniself  not  to  join  any  orKaniuition  which  docs  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  primary  association  he  seeks  to  join!  This  \a  of  ronrse 
intended  to  prevent  all  movements  for  reform.  If  elected,  he  may  at  any 
time  be  expelled  tiy  a  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, if  be  is  held  to  have  violated  any  of  those  pledges.  After  an  expalsioo 
ho  can  get  back  only  by  a  vole  of  the  primary."  Mr.  D.  B.  Raton,  in  A 
Cyclop,  o/  Poiii.  Scifficf,  art.  "Primary  Elwllons."  The  Republlcana  ha' 
however,  within  the  last  eight  years  reformed  their  sj-stem. 

1  In  1880   it  wan  cnmpnied    that  out  of  .~>K.Ol)0  Rrpuliliran  voters  in  K 
York  City  not  more  than  tiOOO,  or  MOlKI  at  the  most,  were  members  of  Ifai 
Republican  organization,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  a  primary. 

Tim  numbeni  prpsent  in  a  primary  are  sometimes  very  small.  "  At  the  laxt 
Repuhlican  primaries  In  New  York  City  only  S  per  cent  of  the  RepubUeon 
electors  tu'>k  part.  In  only  eight  out  of  twenty-four  districta  did  the  percent- 
age exceed  10,  in  some  it  wtm  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  In  the  Twenty-first  A»- 
aembly  District  Tamuiatiy  Primary.  Ud  delegates,  to  choose  an  Assembly 
candidate,  were  elected  tiy  Irss  than  tifly  voters.  In  the  Sixth  Assembly 
District  Connty  Democracy  Primary,  les^  than  7  per  cent  of  the  Democratic 
voters  took  pcirt,  and  of  those  who  did,  sixly-nino  in  numl>er,  neariy  oo^ 
fourth  were  election  officers.  The  primary  was  hrld  in  a  cAreless  wmy  In  a 
saloon  while  card-playing  was  going  on."  —  Mr.  A.  C.  Bemheim.  in  Pol.  Sci^nct 
Quarterltf  for  March  1088. 

A  tnistwortby  correspondent  writes  to  me  from  Philadelphia  ( IftSU) , '  *  Th«te 
is  probably  an  avarage  of  150  Republican  voters  to  od  election  dbtrlct. 
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The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  delegates  chosen  whom  you  wish 
^JCq£.  The  cfunmittee  Wlieu  it  summons  the  yirlmary  seEtJes  in 
secret  conclave  tiu^  uaiucs  oi  the  (lel<^^acg8  to  be  proposed,  of 
course  selecting  men  it  can  trust,  particularly  ottice-liolders 
bound,  to  the  party  which~has~y)ut  them  in,  and  ''workers" 
whom  the  prospect  of  office  will  keep  faithful.  When  the 
meeting  assembles  a  chairman  is  suggested  by  the  coiiunittee 
&nd  usually  accepted.  Then  the  list  of  delegates,  which  the 
committee  has  brought  down  cut  and  dry,  is  put  forward.  If 
the  meeting  is  entirely  composed  of  professionals,  office- 
holders, and  their  friends,  it  is  accepted  without  debate.  If 
opponents  are  present,  they  may  propose  other  names,  but  the 
official  majority  is  almost  always  sufficieut  to  carry  the  offi- 
cial list,  and  the  chairman  is  prej)ai'ed  to  exert,  in  favour  of 
his  friends,  his  power  of  luling  p*Mnts  of  order.  In  extreme 
cases  a  disturbance  will  be  got  up,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
chairman  may  plausibly  declare  the  official  list  carried,  or  the 
meeting  is  adjourned  in  the  hope  that  the  opposition  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  coming  next  time,  a  hope  likely  to  be  rcal- 
iied,  if  the  opposition  consists  of  respectM'ible  citizens  who 
dislike  spending  an  evening  in  such  ccimpauy.  Sometimes 
the  prufesiiiuuals  willjjring^n  roughs  from  other  districts  to 
shout  down  such  opponents,  and  if  necessary  threaten  them. 
One  way  or  another  the  *'  regular  "  list  of  delegates  is  almost 
invariably  carried  against  tlie  "goo<l  citizens."  When  how- 
ever there  are  two  hostile  factions  of  professionals,  each  anx- 
ious to  secure  nominations  fur  its  friends,  the  stnigglo  is 
sharper  and  its  issue  more  doubtful.  Fi-:i|i(l  ia  I'kfly  **^  ^^ 
j^p.f\  oq  both  sides;  and  fraud  often  provukea  violence.*  It  is 
a  bignihcant  illustration  ot  the  difference  between  the  party 

aTeme?  attendance  at  primaries  is  luild  t4>  bn  about  12,  wbluh  Ib  ap|>roximHteljr 
the  Domberof  party  Krvatits  uecesKary  to  manage  the  mu<:tiDg  nnder  party 

>  For  a  remarkable  recent  lustance  in  Baltimore  see  the  report  of  United 
States  Civil  Service  CommisBioner  Koost-Telt  in  the  President,  May  1,  18'J1. 
"Paddintr ballots"  (composed of  iU or  scTeiibalJuU folded  together  h»  if  one} 
were  profusel)' use<l  at  ibuftu  primary  elections  in  the  various  wania  of  BuUi- 
aore.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined,  an  employed  of  the  Custom  Honne,  tMtifiLil 
■afollows:  "  Each  side  cheaui  as  much  as  it  can  in  the  primaries.  Whuevergets 
two  judtfeft  wius.  I  do  jo-Ht  tlie  same  as  thuy  do.  They  bad  two  judges."  .  .  . 
Q.  "  How  d«  you  do  yonr  cheuting?  "  A.  **  Well,  wc  do  our  c-heatiuK  honour- 
ably. If  ibey  rairb  lis  at  it,  it's  all  ri^'ht :  it's  fair.  1  even  earned  the  Imx 
home  wjlb  sue  on  one  occattlon  .  .  .  1  have  broken  up  more  than  one  electiou." 
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Bystem  in  America  and  Europe  that  in  the  former  foul  play 
is  quite  as  likely,  and  violeiiL-o  more  likely,  to  oocur  at  party 
nominating  mei^tings  than  in  the  actual  electioua  where  twa^ 
opposing  parties  are  confronted. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Nominating  Convention,  which" 
is  also  summoned  by  the  appropriate  committee.  When  it  is 
"called  to  order"  a  temporary  chairman  is  installed,  the  im- 
portance of  whose  position  consists  in  liis  having  (usually)  the 
naming  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  or  contested  seats,  which 
examines  the  titles  of  the  delegatt'S  from  the  various  primaries 
to  vote  in  the  convention.  Being  liimsi'lf  in  t.lip  iiifiTpjit  of 
the  professiunals,  he  names  a  conimittee  in  their  iiitiix^et,  and 
this  mminitter^  does  whulit  caji  ta  iiicladt  dele^tes  who  are 
suspected  of  an  intentiuii  to  opj^iose  the  candidates  whom  the 
profos3i(malsjiaye4»reurriiiiged.  The  primarifs  have  almost 
always  been  s<)  carpfiilly  ]i!itked>  and  sti  skiUnlly  "run,"  that 
a  majority  of  trusty  delegates  has  heert  secured:  hut  some 
times  a  few  primaries  have  sent  deli'i:iite3J>eloni3ini;  to  another 


flTTT 
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i>;irtv.  or  to  soiiH*   iiidi'peiHli-iit  si'l■^(^n  of  the 


party,  and  then  tht-ie  may  be  trouble,  Oee^tijionally  two  sets 
of  delegates  appear,  eiich  claiming  to  represent  their  primary. 
The  dispute  generally  ends  liy  the  exrlusion  of  the  Indepen- 
dents or  01  ttie  ri  OS  tile  taction,  the  com  out  tee  discovering  a 
flaw  in  their  credentials,  hut  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
case  is  so  clear  that  they  must  be  admitted.  In  doubtful  cas«s 
A  partisan  chairman  is  valuable,  for,  as  it  is  expressed,  "he 
is  a  solid  8  to  7  man  all  the  time."  When  the  credentials  have 
been  examined  the  convention  is  deemed  to  be  duly  organized, 
a  permanent  chairman  is  appoint4?d,  and  the  business  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  proceeds.  A  spokesman  of  the  professionals 
proposes  A.  R.  in  a  speech,  dwelling  on  his  services  to  the 
party.  If  the  convention  has  Ikmmi  prop**rly  [Kicked,  he  i» 
nominated  by  aechuuation.  If  there  be  a  rival  faction  repre- 
sented, or  if  independent  citizens  who  dislike  him  have  been 
sent  up  by  some  primary  which  the  professionals  have  failed 
to  secure,  another  candidate  is  proposed  and  a  vote  taken. 
Here  also  there  is  often  room  for  a  partial  chairman  to  influ- 
ence the  result;  here,  as  in  the  primary,  a  tumult  or  a  hocus 
pucus  may  in  extreme  o^es  be  got  up  to  enable  the  chairman 
to  decide  in  favour  of  his  allies. 
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Aiuericans  are,  Uowever,  so  well  versed  in  tiio  rules  which 
govern  public  meetings,  and  so  prepared  to  encounter  all  sorts 
of  tricks,  that  the  m;inagers  do  not  consider  success  cerUiin 
unless  they  huve  a  majority  l>e1iiud  them.  This  tliey  almost 
certainly  have;  at  least  it  reflects  discredit  on  tlieir  liandling 
of  the  primaries  if  they  have  not.  Tho  chief  hope  of  ;ui 
opposition  therefore  is  not  tu  carry  its  own  eanflniate  out  so 
Jo  trightcn  Hie  piulr.ssn.iiial;?  as 


_^ '  iiiiiki'  tueiji  abaiiiltni  1 1 1 e i rs, 

and  suUstituti.- ftonie  less  objeetionaljlenanie^  The  candidate 
choii-n,  who,  ninety-niue  times  out  uta  liundred,  is  tlie  person 
predetermined  by  the  managers,  becomes  the  party  nominee, 
entitle<l  to  the  support  of  the  whole  party.  He  has  received 
'*the  regular  nomination."  If  there  are  other  offices  whereto 
Dominations  hav«  *^be  made,  the  convention  goes  on  to  these, 
wLieh  l)eing  deqJtAed,  it  adjnurns  and  disappears  for  ever. 

I  once  wituess^fuch  a  convention,  a  State  convention,  held 
il  Rochester,  N.V.,  by  the  Democrats  of  New  York  State,  at 
that  time  under  the  coiitml  of  the  Tammany  Ring  of  New 
TorV  City.  The  most  pNniiiiient  Hgure  was  the  famous  Mr. 
William  M.Tweef),  thi^n  in  t.lic  zL-nith  nf  his  power.  There 
was,  however^little  or  notliing  in  tl>e  public  in-ooeeiliiiffli  from 
which  an  observer  0<hi1(1  learn  anvtliini'  of  tlie  sitijteinmean 
funt-s  at  work.  During  the  morning,  a  tremendous  coming 
axid  going  and  chattering  and  clattering  of  crowds  of  men  who 
Irjoked  at  once  sordid  and  Sashy,  faces  shrewd  but  mean  and 
sometimes  brutal,  vulgar  figures  in  good  coats  formiTig  into 
«mall  groups  and  talking  eagerly,  and  then  dissolving  in  form 
fresh  groups,  a  universal  camaraderie,  with  no  touch  of  friend- 
ihip  about  it;  something  between  a  betting-ring  and  the  flags 
outside  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
swarming  of  bees  in  tree  boughs,  a  ceaseless  humming  and 
buzzing  which  betokens  immense  excitement  over  pruceedings 
which  the  bystander  does  not  comprehend.  After  some  hours 
all  this  settled  down;  the  meeting  was  duly  organized; 
speeches  were  made,  all  dull  and  thinly  declamatory,  except 
one  by  an  eloquent  Irishman;  the  candidates  for  State  offices 
were  pro|K)8ed  and  carried  by  acclamation ;  and  the  business 
ended.  Everything  had  evidmitly  be<^n  ine;urari^e<!;  and  the 
discont^ntoci^  if  any  tl>ere  weie^  h;xd  been  talked  over  auring 
the  swarming  hours.  ^ *^ 
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After  each  of  Uie  greater  conventions  it  ia  iisi,ial  tr\  lt£i]f]j^tio 
or  mt»rt'  public  gittlit- rings,  at  wliioh  tl>e  candidates  chosen  are 
solemnly  aJuptcd  by  the  crowd  prt'seiit.  and  rousing  speeches 
are  delivered.  Such  a  patheiing,  r-gllfg  a  "  niTTlication " 
Tueeting,  has  no  practical  iiupoitauce,  U'ing  attended  ouljr  by 
those  prepared  to  supt>ort  the  nominations  made.  The  candi- 
date is  now  launched,  and  what  remains  is  to  win  the  election. 

The  altove  may  Iw  thought,  as  it  is  thought  by  many  Ameri- 
cansy  a  tr.ivestv  of  iM.tpuIar  choice.  Uhservin^  tlie  form  of 
consulting  the  votergj  it  aubstiuitially  ignores  them,  and  forces 
on  them  persons  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  would  dislike  if 
they  knew  them.  It  substitutes  for  the  party  voters  generally 
a  small  number  of  professionals  and  their  creatures,  extracte 
prearranged  nominations  from  [tacked  mmdin^,  and  calia  tbia 
consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ^<fiA^. 

Yet  every  feature  of  the  Machine  is  ww^result  of  pAtr^Tit 
jjai^es.  The  elective  oHii-es  are  so  numerous  that  ordinary 
citii^ens  cannot  watch  tht-m.  and  cease  To  care  whcT^et-s  them. 


Tlie  conventions  ronic 

thenar      i'he  iij  ^iiur  urfTi-i-s  .trti  .s...  iiii.itti:yUv  

not  stand  for  them.     The  primary  lists  are  so  ronti|ve 


so  i-'ltcn  that  I  tits  V  nieii  ciiunot  serve  in 

that  able  men  do 

that 


only  a  fraction  of  the  party  gpt  n\\  l]^fm  ■  and  of  this  fraction 
many  are  ton  lazy  or  t<.>o  busy  or  too  careless  to  attend.  The 
mass  of  the  voters  are  ignorant;  knowing  notliing  al>out  the 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  they  are  ready  to  follow  their 
leaders  like  sheep.  Kven  the  better  elaas.  hy^vyver  they  may 
irrumble.  are  swayed  bv  the  iuvetenite  habit  of  party  loyalty; 
and  prefer  a  bad  candidate  of  tlieir  own  party  to  a  (jirobal) 
no  better)  candidate  of  tlie  other  party.  It  is  h\ss  trouble 
j^nt-  Tip  u-ifli  impiirp  ..rtipinlQ  pngtly  o\t;\  irov(  rnnicut.  a  jobbing 


he 

nr 

ay 
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rifice  one's  own  business  in  the  effort  to  set  things  right.  Thxis 
the  Machine  works  on,  and  grinds  out  places,  po^y^ri  ^"'^  nppftf^ 
Xonities  for  illicit  gain  to  inose  who  manage  it. 
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This  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  Machine;  these  the  phe- 
nomena which  a  visitor  taken  round  to  see  a  number  of 
Primaries  and  Xominating  Conventions  would  record.  But 
the  reader  will  ask,  How  is  the  Machine  ri^n?  What  are  the 
[inner  springs  that  move  it?     Wlmt  is  the  source  of  the^  power 

[the  committees  wield?      ^Yh^^  fnrr-p   nf   i^v.TiP-^ii.n  VtM-|i><  Ij^fi^lyra 

[and  followers  tjogether ?     Wliat  kind  of  yQ^YpmuMii-.  pi-fyajTa 
[amon^  tliis  army  of  professional  politiciaDS? 

The  source  of  ihiwhf  an<i  th**  oohesive  force  is  the  desire  for 
lofiice^  and  for  ollii'e  as  a  means  of  gain.     This  one  cause  is 
'  sufficient  to  accoiuit  for  eventhing,  when  it  acts,  as  it  does  in 
these  cities,  under  the  condition  of  the  sufifrage  of  a  host  of 
(ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 

Those  who  in  great  cities  form  the  committees  and  work  the 

line  are  nprfi^^ps  ^yit/^cA  nhit^j  ^im  in  ]\fi^  ^^^  ^^  make  thftir 

Such  a  man  general!}'  begins  by^  acquiring 


mving  by  office. 


[uence  among  a  knot  of  voters  who  live  in  his  neighboul 
hood,  or  work  under  the  same  emyjloyer,  or  frequent  the  same 
grog-shop  or  beer  saloon,  which  perhaps  he  keeps  himself.  He 
becomes  a  member  of  his  primary,  attends  regularly,  attitches 
^  iiunseif  to  some  leader  in  that  bo<ly^  and  is  forward  to  render 
service  by  voting  as  his  leader  wishes,  and  by  doing  duty  at 
elt^ctions.  He  has  entered  the  large  and  active  class  called, 
teclmically,  "workers,"  or  more  affectionately,  "the  Boys." 
boon  he  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  primary,  being  recognized 
as  controlling  the  votes  of  others  — "  o^vuing  them  "  is  the 
technical  term  —  and  is  chosen  delegate  to  a  convention. 
)yalty  to  the  party  there  and  continued  service  at  elections 
rk  hiin  out  for  further  promotion.     He  is  appointed  to  some 
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petty  office  in  oue  of  tLe  city  departments,  and  presently  is 
himself  nominated  for  an  elective  office.  By  this  tiiue  he  has 
also  found  his  way  on  to  the  ward  committee,  whence  by  degrees 
>iP  rittP^  f.n  f^\i  f)]]  ^Jie  centi-Lil  committee,  havinir  carefully  mtrst'ii 
his  local  connection  and  surrounded  Iiiniself  with  a  band  of 
adherents^  wlio  ar**  railed  his  'Mieelnrs/'  and  whose  loyalty  to 
him  in  the  primary,  secured  by  the  hope  of  "somithing  good,'* 
gives  weight  to  his  words.  Once  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  he  discovers  what  everybody  who  comes  to  the 
front  discovers  sooner  or  later,  by  how  few  persons  the  world 
is  governed.  He  is  one  of  a  small  knot  of  periions  who  pull 
the  wires  for  thc'vrhole  city,  controlliiij;  tlu-  prim.nies,  selec 
ing  candidates,  "running"  conventions,  orgaiiizini;  elections 
treating  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  the  city  with  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  the  State.  Each  of  this  knot,  which  is  probably 
smaller  than  the  committee,  b+.icause  every  committee  includes 
some  ciphers  jnit  on  to  support  a  leader,  luid  which  may  include 
one  or  two  strong  men  not  on  the  committee,  has  acquired  in 
his  upwanl  course  a  knowledge  of  men  and  their  weaknesses,  a 
familiarity  Avith  the  wheels,  shafts,  and  bands  of  the  party 
machine,  together  with  a  skill  in  working  it.  Each  can  com- 
mand some  pririiaricSy.caah  hftftattaohudto-himselEa  group  of 
dependattttj  who  owe  some  place  to  him,  or  liope  for  some  place 
from  him.  The  ajni  of  the  knot  is  not_oidy-tQ-geL^ood  posts 
for  themselves,  but  to  rivet  their  yoke  upon  the  city  by  gar- 
rieonlhg  the  deparfanenls  -tflth  thtM^  6Wn  gr&atUf65,  and  so 
controlling  elections  to  tite  .state  legisiature  ttiat  they  can 
jirocure  such  statutes  as  they  desire,  and  prevent  the  passing 
of  statutes  likely  to  expose  or  mjureTheiu.  They  cement  their 
dominion  by  combinatiouj  each  platnng  his  influence  at  the 
disposal  of  the  others,  and  settle  all  important  measures  in 
secret  conclave. 
.Such  a  combination  is  called  a  Ring. 

The  power  of  such  a  combination  i8-4flHnenfle>  for  ifc  ramifies 
9ver  theyflinlon^i-y  There  are,  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
over  ten  thoiisand  ]>ersons  employed  by  the  city  authorities, 
all  dtsniiHsible  by  their  superiors  at  short  notice  and  without 
cause  tissi^'iied.  There  are  over  three  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Custom-House.  Post-Offiee,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  serviccj  most  of  whom  are  similarly  dismissLble 
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by  the  proper  Federal  authority;  and  there  are  also  State 
servants,  responsible  to  and  dismissible  by  the  State  authority. 
If  the  same  party  happens  to  be  supreme  in  city  politico,  in  the 
Federal  government,  and  in  the  State  government,  all  this 
army  of  employes  is  expected  to  work  for  tlie  part}*  leaders  of 
the  city,  in  city  primaries,  conventions,  and  elections,  and  is 
virtually  amenable  to  the  orders  of  these  leaders.^  If  tlie 
other  iKirty  holds  the  reins  of  Federal  government,  or^oT  Lol 
the  Federal  government  ana  &tate  government,  then  the  city 
virepullers  have  at  any  rate  their  own  ten  thousand  or  more, 
while  other  thousands  swell  the  arm}'  of  *' workers  "  for  the 
opposite  party.  Add  those  who  expect  to  get  offices,  antT  it 
will  be  seen  how  great  and  liow  disciplined  a  forcse  is  avail- 
able to  garrison  the  city  and  liow  effective  it  becomes  under 
strict  discipline.  Yet  it  is  not  larger  tlian  is  needed,  for  the 
work  is  heavy.     Tantae  woh'a  erat  Uomanam  condere  geiUem. 

In  a  Ring  there  is  usually  some  one  person  who  holds  more 
strinp  in  bis  hand  than  do  tne  otliersr  Like  thenriie  has 
worked  himseli'  up  to  power  from  small  beginnings,  gradually 
extending  the  range  of  bis  influeui'i'.  owr  the  mass  of  workers, 
knitting  close  bonds  witli  influential  men  outside  as  well 
tts  inside  politics,  perhaps  with  great  tinanciers  or  railway 
ma^ates,  whom  he  can  oblige,  and  who  can  furnish  him  with 
funds.  At  length  his  superior  ^W]\  f^f^nng^,  And  f^ra^  frf  will 
make  him,  as  such  gifts  always  do  make  their  possesspr^  domi- 
nant  aftlOUg  liJH  felloffS^  An  army  led  by  a  council  seldom 
conquers:  it  milst  have  a  commander-in-ohief,  who  settles 
disputes,  decides  in  emergencies,  inspires  fear  or  attachment. 
Th€_he§*l  of  the  Rin^  is  suf^b  ^  poinniander.  He  dispenses 
I  places,  rewards  the  loyal,  punishes  the  mutinous,  eoncoots 
schemes,  negotiates  treaties,  tie  generally  avoids  pubUnty, 
jTreferring  the  substance  to  the  pomp  of  power,"ahVI  is  all  the 
more  rtangeroius  because  ne  sits,  kik^  ft  BJJl(!«P,  hhlduu  111  the 
midst  of  his  web.     IJii-i5aJifMii^_ 

Although  the  career  I  have  sketched  is  that  whereby  most 
Bosses  have  risen  to  greatness,  some  attain  it  by  a  shorter  path. 
There  have  been  brilliant  instances  of  persons  stepping  at  once 
on  to  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  virtue  of  their  audacity 

1  As5unnfTi£r.  as  one  nsiially  may.  that  the  city  leaden  are  on  good  terms 
With  the  Federal  and  Stat«  party  managers. 
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and  energy,  especially  if  coupled  with  oratorical  power.  _  Thp ' 
firetjtheatre  of  such  a  man's  successes  may  have  been  the  stump 
rather  than  the  primary :  he  will  then^come  potent  in  con- 
ventions, and  either  Fy  hectoring  or  by  plausible  address,  for 
both  have  their  value,  spring  into  popular  favour,  and  make 
himself  necessary  to  the  party  managers.  It  is  of  course  a  gain 
to  a  Ring  to  iiave  among  them  a  man  of  popular  gifts,  because 
he  helps  to  conceal  the  odious  features  of  theii'  rule,  gilding  it 
by  his  rhetoric,  and  winning  the  applause  of  the  masses  who 
stand  outside  the  circle  of  workers.  However,  the  position  of 
the  rhetorical  l>oss  is  less  firmly  rooted  than  that  of  the  intrigu- 
ing boss,  and  there  have  been  instances  of  his  suddenly  falliu] 
to  rise  no  more. 

A  great  city  is  the  best  sail  for  the  growth  nf  a  Rpss^  because 
itci^ontains  the  largest  maaaea  of  manageable  voters  as  well  as 
numerous  offices  and  pleutiful  opportunities  for  jobbing.  But 
a  wliole  State  sometimes  falls  under  the  dominion  of  one 
intrigiier.  To  govern  so  large  a  territory  needs  high  abilities; 
and  the  State  1k)Ss  is  always  an  able  man,  somewhat  more  of  a 
politician,  in  the  European  sense,  than  a  city  boss  need  be. 
He  dictates  State  nominations,  and  through  his  lieutenants 
controls  State  and  sometimes  Congrej?sional  conventions,  being 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  chief  city  bosses  and  local 
rings  in  differeut  parts  of  the  State.  His  power  over  them 
nij^jnly  aprings  from  his  influence  with  the  Federal  executive 
^^  in  Ppi^p-rAgg  He  is  usually,  almost  necessarily,  a  member 
of  Congress,  probably  ;i  spnator.  andean  procure,  or  at  any  rate 
can  hinder,  such  legislation  as  the  lor^l  leaders  desire  or  dis- 
like. The  Preaident  cannot  ignore  him,  and  the  President's 
TTlile 


o 


ministers,  however  Tittle  they  may^liko  him,  find  it  worth 
■while  to  gratify  him  with  Federal  appointments  for  persona  he 
recommends,  because  the  local  votes  he  controls  may  make  all 
the  difference  to  their  own  prospects  of  getting  some  day  a 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  Thus  he  uses  his  Contrressional 
position  to  secure  State  inflxience,  and  his  State  influence  to 
ftfri^n^thpn  k\<i  ^jfjuerai  position.  Sometimes  however  be  is 
rebuffed  by  the  powers  at  Washington  and  then  his  State  thanes 
fly  from  him.  Sometimes  he  quarrels  with  a  powerful  city 
boss,  and  then  honest  men  come  by  thtnr  own. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  BingSj  or  the 
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great  Boes  himself,  are  wicked  men.     They  are  the  offspring 
of^  system.     Their  morality  is  that  of^heir  surroimtliugs. 


TiiejL 


sQfi  a 


m. 


The  obligations  of  patriotism  or  duty  to  the  public  are  not 
disregarded  by  them,  for  these  obligations  have  never  been 
present  to  their  minds.     A  State  boss  is  usually  a  native    p  ])       I 
American  and,  a  person   of  some  education,  who  avoids  the  fijVW^ 

prnRftp^  fpfP^s  "^  finrnipt.ion^  thnnpyh  hft   \\!\H.   Ui    w  in]p   nf    fhpm  \^ 

"when  practised  by  his  friends.  He  may  be  a  man  of  personal 
ijtttegrity.^  A  city  boas  is  often  of  foreign  birth  and  humble 
origin;  he  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  oatlis  and  cwk- 
'toilsMdeas  ot  nonour  ana  puniy  are  as  strange  to  him'as'idggs 
about  the  nature  of  the  currency  anH  the  incidence  of  taxation : 
politics  is  merely  a  means  for  getting  and  distributing  place^, 
**  What,"  said  an  ingenuous  delegate  at  one  of  the  National 
Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1880,  "what  are  we  here  for  excejit 
the  offices?  "  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  helps  himself  from  tlie  city 
treasury  and  allows  his  minions  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  does 
not  rob,  and,  like  Clive,  wonders  at  his  own  mo<leration.  And 
even  the  city  Boss  improves  as  he  rises  in  the  world.  Like  a  tree 
growing  out  of  a  dust  heap,  the  higher  he  gets,  the  cleaner  do 
his  boughs  and  leaves  become.  America  is  a  country  where 
vulgarity  is  scakid  off  more  easily  than  in  England,  and  wliere 
the  general  air  of  good  nature  softens  tlie  as|H^ritic3  of  jower. 
Some  city  bosses  are  men  from  whose  decorous  exterior  and 
ODobtrusive  manners  no  one  would  divine  either  their  sordid 
beginnings  or  their  noxious  trade.  As  for  the  State  boss,  whose 
talents  are  probably  greater  to  begin  with,  he  must  be  of  very 
coarse  metal  if  he  does  not  take  a  certain  polish  from  the 
society  of  Washington. 

A,  <*ifry  Rinpp  nrn^^s  somewhat  as  follows.     When  the  annual 

r-  ^-  r-iial  city  or  StAte  elections  come  round,  its  members 

' liscuss  the  apportionment  nf  otticea.     t^ach  may  df'gire 

■ ; L^  for  himself,  unJoss  indeerl  7ic  is  already  fully  pfo- 

r.  and  anyhow  desires  something  for  hia  frientls.     TTTe 

common'"sort  ar^  Ul'UV id<:nl  for  With  small  places  in  th^  gift  of 

some  official,  down  to  the  place  of  a  policeman  or  doorkeeper 

or  "meBsensrer,  whicli  i5' Thought  g06d  enOTlgh" 


^  So  too  a  rural  bom  U  oft«n  qnlta  pure,  and  blame  nuiLli>  fUlUep  for  his 
intrifolDC  methods  than  (or  bis  aims. 
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"ward  worker. "  Better  men  receive  clerkships  or  the  promise 
of  a  place  in  the  custom-house  or  post-office  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Federal  authorities.  Men  still  more  important  aspire  to 
the  elective  posts,  seats  in  the  State  legislature,  a  city  alder- 
manship or  oomiuissionership,  i»erhap8evenaseat  in  Congress. 
AlLthe  |»nst-tt  thntwill  li:tvh'  tn  bc  .fiilfid_at.thej!oming  elections 
are  considered  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  a  party  ticket, 
i,€,  a  list  of  candidates  to  bo  suppDtfcS^byJthe^party  at  the 
polls  when  its  various  nominations  have  h&en  sxiccessfully  run 
through  the  proi>er  conventions.  Some  leading  man,  or  prob- 
ably  the  Boss  himself,  .sketches  out  an  aUotment  of  places;  and 
when  this  allotment  has  l>een  worked  out  fulty,  it  results  in  a 
Slate,  I.e.  a  complete  draft  list  of  candidates  to  be  proposed  for 
the  various  offices.'  It  may  happen  that  the  slate  does  not 
meet  everybody's  wishes.  Some  member  of  the  ring  or  some 
local  boss  —  most  meml>ers  of  a  ring  are  bosses  each  in  his  own 
district,  as  the  members  of  a  cal)inet  are  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  state,  or  as  the  cardinals  are  bishops  of  dioceses  near 
Rome  and  priests  and  deiicona  of  her  parish  churches  —  may 
complain  that  ho  and  his  friends  have  not  been  adequately 
proviried  for.  and  may  demand  more.  In  that  case  the  slate 
will  pr<.»bably  be  modified  a  little  to  ensure  good  feeling 
content;  and  will  then  l>e  presented  to  the  Convention. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  more  serious  difficulty  to  surmount. 
kjfATty   in  n.   Stof^  or  pit.v  miiy    he-    iMvu^^^]  Ji^f,^)  tvy^n   r^r>  ^.^^ 
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factions.  Success  in  tl»e  election  will  be  possible  only  by  unit- 
ing  these  faction^  upon  the  siunc  nomlnecg  for  office.  Occa- 
sionally the  factions  may  each  make  its  list  and  then  come 
together  in  the  party  convention  to  iight  out  their  differ- 
ences. But  the  more  prudent  course  is  for  the  chiefs  to  ax- 
range  matters  in  a  private  conference.  Each  roraes  wishing 
to  get  the  most  be  can  for  his  clansmen,  but  feels  the  need  for 
a  compromise.     By  a  prtx-ess  of  "dickering"  (j.c.  bargaining 

*  A  plcMftnt  story  is  told  of  a  former  Boss  of  New  York  StaU?,  who  gat  with 
bU  vassals  just  )«fore  the  cnnvention,  prr-pftring  the  Slate.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  or  more  State  ofHivs  for  which  nominations  were  to  be  made.  The 
names  were  with  deliberation  Heleoted  and  set  down,  with  the  exi.>eption  of 
the  very  uoimportuiit  place  of  State  Prison  Inspector.  One  of  hia  snMrdi- 
nates  rentiired  to  rail  the  attention  of  the  Bobs  to  what  be  supposed  to  be  on 
inadvertence,  and  asked  who  was  to  be  the  man  for  that  plai.^,  to  which  Uie 
(treat  man  answered,  with  an  indulgent  smile,  **  I  gness  we  will  leave  thai  to 
the  convention." 
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by  way  of  barter),  various  offers  and  suggestions  being  made 
all  round,  a  list  is  settled  on  whieh  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree.  This  is  a  Deal,  or  Trade,  a  treaty  which  terminates 
hostilities  for  the  time,  and  brings  about  *' harn^ny  "  TKn 
list  so  settled  is  now  a  Slate,  unless  some  discontented  magnate 
objects  and  threatens  to  withdraw.  To  do  so  is  called  "break- 
ing the  slate."  If  such  a  "sore-h<?a<i"  peraista^a.m;hi.sm  may 
follow^  with  horrible  tliaaster  to  the  party;  but  usually  a  new 
slate  is  prepared  and  finally  agreed  ui^u.  Tlie  accepted  Slate 
is  now  ready  to  be  turned  by  the  Machine  into  a  Ticket,  and 
nothing  further  remains  but  the  comparatively  easy  process  of 
getting  the  proper  delegates  cliosen  l)y  packed  primaries,  and 
running  the  various  parts  of  the  ticket  through  the  conventions 
to  which  the  respective  nominations  belong.  Internal  dissen- 
sion amongthechieisJiLLlu^^  party  must 
at ^all  hazards  be  kept  together,  for  the  power  of  a  united  party 
is  enormous.  It  has  not  only  a  large  but  a  tlioroughly  trained 
and  disciplined  army  in  its  office-holders  and  office-seekers; 
and  it  cjin  concentrate  its  force  upon  any  point  where  opposition 
is  threatened  to  the  regular  party  nominations.^  All  these 
office-holders  and  office-seekers  have  not  only  the  spirit  of 
self-interest  to  rouse  them,  but  the  bridle  of  fear  to  check  any 
stirrings  of  independence.  Discipline  is  very  strict  in  this 
army.  Even  city  politicians  must  nave  a  moral  code  and  moral 
standard,  it  is  not  tJie  code  ot  an  ordinary  UHproTesslOTlal 
citizen.  It  does  not  forbid  fg^laf  hnod,  or  malversation,  or  ballot 
stiiffing,  or  "repeating."  But  it  denounces  apathy  or  coward- 
ice^ disobedience,  ana  anove  all,  treason  to  the  partyT  Its 
typical  virtue  is  "solidity,"  unity  of  heart,  mind,  and'  effort 
among  the  workers,  unquestioning  loyalty  to  tlie  party  leaders, 
and  devotion  to  the  party  ticket.  lie  who  takes  his  own  course 
is  a  Kicker  or  Bolter;  and  is  punished  not  only  sternly  but 
vindictively.  The  path  of  promotion  is  closed  to  him;  he  is 
turned  out  of  the  primary,  and  forbidden  to  hope  for  a  delegacy 
to  a  convention;  he  is  dismissed  from  any  office  he  holds  which 
the  King  can  conunand.  Dark  stories  are  even  told  of  a  secret 
police  which  will  pursue  the  culprit  who  has  betrayed  his  party, 

^  Aa  for  Instaoeo  by  pocking  the  primaries  with  its  ftdh(?rcnts  from  other 
distrlcu,  whom  a  jiartisaii  chairmui  or  committee  will  suffer  to  come  in  and 
Tota. 
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and  of  myeterioos  disappearances  of  men  whose  testimony 
against  the  King  was  feared.  Whether  there  is  any  foonda- 
tion  for  snch  tales  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But  tme  it  is 
that  the  ^ynd  between  the  party  chiefs  and  their  followers  is 
close  and  verv  seldom  broken.    ^Vhat  the  client  was  to 

his  lord  in  the 


yery  close 


his  patron  at  Rome,  what  the  vassal  was  to 
Middle  Ages,  that  the  heelers  and  workers  are  to  their  boss  in 
these  great  transatlantic  cities.  They  render  a  personal  feudal 
serYice,  which  their  suzerain  repays  with  the  gift  of  a  liveli- 
bood;  and  the  relation  is  all  the  more  cordial  because  the  lord 
bestows  what  costs  him  nothing,  while  the  vassal  feels  that  he 
can  keep  his  poet  only  by  the  favour  of  the  lord. 

European  readers  must  again  be  cautioned  against  drawing 
far  thtP^selves  too  diirk  a  picture  of  the  Boss.  He  is  not  a 
demon.  He  is  not  regarded  with  horror  even  by  those  "good 
citizens"  who  strive  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  _He  is  not  neces- 
sarily either  corru2t_^meiidacions4_thoughjLe^gra&^  place, 
power,  and  wealth.  He  is  a  leader  to  whom  certain  peculiar 
"i^lal  ana  political  conditions  have  given  a  character  dissimilar 
from  the  party  leaders  whom  Europe  knows.  It  is  worth  while 
to  point  out  in  what  the  dissimilarity  consists. 

A  Boss  needs  fewer  ahowv  t^ifts  tlian  a  Euroy^>ean  demagogue. 
His  special  theatre  is  neitlier  the  halls  of  the  legislature  nor 
the  platform,  but  the  committee-room.  A  power  of  rough  and 
ready  repartee,  or  a  turn  for  florid  declamation,  will  help  him; 
but  he  can  dispense  with  both.  What  he  needs  are  the  arts  of 
intrigue  and  that  knowledge  of  men  which  teaches  him  when 
to  bully,  when  to  CAJole,  whom  to  attract  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
whom  by  appeals  to  party  loyalty.  Nor  are  so-called  "socisd 
gifts  "  unimportant.  The  lower  sort  of  city  politicians  con- 
gregate in  clubs  and  bar-rooms;  and  as  much  of  the  cohesive 
strength  of  the  smaller  party  organizations  arises  from  their 
being  also  social  bodies,  so  also  much  of  the  power  which  liquor 
dealers  exercise  is  due  to  the  fact  that ''  lieelers  "  and  "  workers  " 
spend  their  evenings  in  drinking  places,  and  that  meetings  for 
political  purposes  are  held  there.  Of  the  1007  primaries  and 
conventions  of  all  parties  held  in  New  York  City  preparatory 
to  the  elections  of  1884,  633  t<^)ok  place  in  liquor  saloons.  A 
RftRji  "light  thoroforc  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  ^l^ose  who 
frequent  these  places,  not^astKiiouXin  his  tastes,  fond  of  a 
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drink  and  willing  to  stand  one,  jovial  in  manners,  and  ready 
tn^lign  rvnn  n  miTrrlTlf  rm^nfl 

The  aim  of  a  Ross  is  not  so  much  famf*  aa  power,  and  power 
not  so  much  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  a8_Q3rer  persons. 
Patronayo  i«  what  ha  fihipfly  seeks,  patronage  understood  in 
the  lan>e?t^  sen^e  in  whichit  covers  the  fllgpOBiyl  ^^'  Tiic^nfrivp 
contracts  and  other  ro_^dps  nf  pnrifhmpnt  i^s  -well  aa  ^alg-''^'^*^ 
places.  The  dependants  wlio  surround  him  desire  wealth,  or 
at  least  a  livelihood;  his  business  is  U)  find  this  for  them,  and 
in  doing  so  he  strengthens  his  own  poBition.*  It  is  as  the 
faeg^wpr  ftf  rifdipg  f^f»t  ^^  >i»li^c  lijg  ^>f.uifi.in^  ijj^  the  leader  of 

ajxind  of  COnd'tt-tiyri  in  thft  fift4>Pnth  ppntniry . 

Tlie  interest  of  a  Boss  in  politioal  questions  is  usually  quite 
secondary.  Htre  and  there  one  may  be  found  who  is  a  poli- 
tician in  tlie  European  sense,  who,  whether  sincerely  or  not, 
professes  to  be  interested  in  some  measure  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  But  the  attachment  of  the  ringster  is 
usually  given  wholly  to  the  concrete  party,  that  is  to  the  men 
xho  compose  it,  regarded  as  offire-hohlHrs  or  othce-seekers;  and 
there  is  often  not  even  a  profession  of  zeal  for  any  party  doc- 
trine. As  a  noted  politician  once  happily  observed,  "  There  are 
BO  politics  in  politics."  Among  bosses^  thereforfc,.  thwe  is  little 
yannth  of  p-kltT  spirit.  The  typical  boss  regards  the  boss  of 
the  other  party  much  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  regards  counsel 
for  the  defendant.  They  arc  professionally  opposed,  hut  not 
nee^ssarily  personally  hostile.  Between  bosses  tliere  need  he 
no  more  enmity  than  results  from  the  fact  that  the  one  has  got 
'riiat  the  other  wishes  to  have.  Accotdingl^Lit-Stanetimes 
li:;  ■ '^it  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  the  chiefs 

ot       ,  '  parties  in  cities;  they  will  even  go  the  length  of 

1  *'  A  Bn«8  18  Rttle  to  procure  posilion8  for  many  of  his  benclimnn  on  liorse- 
nilrnafls,  th*"  elevuted  roads,  quarry  works,  etc.  fireat  corimratinns  are  peco- 
Usr)y  subject  to  the  attacks  of  domairopies,  and  tboy  find  it  greatly  to  tbefr 
iaterw^t  to  he  on  gowl  terms  Mith  the  leader  in  each  dUttriot  who  controls  tlie 
Tole  of  the  »As«-nihlyinan  and  alderman;  and  thereforr  the  former  is  pretty 
Bare  that  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him  on  l>ehaU  of  any  applicant  (or 
work  Hill  rtH'eive  most  favourable  consideration.  The  leadernlito  i^  continually 
belpini;  hU  supporters  out  of  difficulties,  iwcuniant'  and  otherwise:  he  lendia 
sm  n  dollar  now  and  tlieu,  helps  out,  when  iKm«(ib]tt,  such  of  their  kinsmen 
fUet  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  gets  a  hold  over  sucli  of  them  as  have  done 
wron)?  and  arc  afraid  of  beln^  exposed,  and  learns  to  mix  bullying  judiciously 
with  tbo  r*;nderiujii  of  service."  —  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  In  Uie  Century 
Tnagayjne  for  Nor.  1H86. 
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making  a  joint  "deal,"  i.e.  of  arranging  far  a  distribution  of 
offices  whereby  some  of  the  friends  of  one  shall  get  places,  the 
residue  being  left  for  the  friends  of  the  other.  A  well-organ- 
ized city  party  has  usually  a  disposable  vote  which  can  be  so 
cast  uuder  the  directions  of  the  managers  as  to  effect  this,  or 
any  other  desired  result.  The  appearance  of  hostility  must, 
of  course,  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  but  as 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  make  and  keep  these 
private  TmrgainSjtliey  are  usually  kept  when  made,  thougE  it  is 
seldoiapQaaiblejo  prove  the  fact. 

The  real  hostility  of  the  Boas  is  not  to  thn  npposit/^  C*^i 
but  to  other  factions  within  his  own  party.  Often  he  hak  a 
rival  leading  some  other  organization,  and  demanding^  in  re- 
spect of  the  votes  which  that  organization  controls,  a  share  of 
the  go(jd  things  going.  The  greatest  cities  can  support  more 
than  one  faction  within'  thft"lgnnp^>nriv i  thU^  .New'Tork  had 
long  three  democratic  organizations,  two  of  which  were  power- 
ful iind  often  angrily  hostile.  If  neithtrr  can  crush  the  other, 
it  finds  itself  obliged  to  treat,  and  to  consent  to  lose  part  of  the 
spoils  to  its  rival.  Still  more  bitter,  however,  is  the  hatred  of 
Boss  and  Ring  towafTs  ihose  inemt)^rii  6f  Tll^  party  VLo  do  not 
deaire  and  are  not  to  be  appended  by  a  Share  ot  nie"st>oilS)  but 
vho  agitate  tbr^whariTrey  call  refornH  They  are  natural  and 
'permanent  rnfimlM;  nothmg  Mlt  ttiC  flttlnfttloh  oi  the  Boss 
Fimself  and  of  bossdom  altogether  will  fij^tjsfy  ttmni  They 
are  moreover  the  common  enemies  of  both  parties,  that  is,  of 
bossdom  in  both  parties.  Hence  in  ring-governed  cities  pro- 
fessionals of  both  parties  will  sometimes  unite  against  the 
reformers,  or  wUl  rather  let  their  opponents  secure  a  place 
than  win  it  for  themselves  by  the  help  of  the  "independent 
vote."  Devotion  to  "party  government,"  as  they  understand 
it,  can  hardly  go  farther. 

This  great  army  of  workers  is  mnbilized  for  elections,  the 
methods  of  whick  form  a  wme  ami  instructive  department  of 
political  science.  Here  I  refer  only  to  their  financial  side,  be- 
cause that  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Machine^ Elec- 

tionsjoeed  nioneyjjn  America  a  great  deal^f  money.  ^Vhence, 
tl>ftn,  <ioa8  the  mn"**y  rfivc\(^^  seeing  that  the  politicians  them- 
selves belong  to,  or  emerge  from,  a  needy  class? 

The  revenues  of  a  King^  that  is,  their  collective,  or,  as  one 
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may  ^j^^  coTvoTaXe  reveaup?,  ftv^^^^hlf  fi>r  ^^arty  juiri"^^^*^;  ^^^ 
from  live  sources. 

"^  I.  The  tirst  is  public  suhscriptions.  For  important  elections 
Buch  as  the  biennial  eTenTions  or  State  officers,  or  perhaps  for 
that  u£  the  State  legislature^  a  ''campaign  fund,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  raised  by  an  appeal  tu  wealthy  members  of  the  paity.  So 
strong  is  party  t'eeling  ttmf  many  respond,  even  thou^^h  they 
suspect  the  men  who  compose  the  King,  disapprove  its  mt-thoda, 
and  have  no  great  liking  for  the  candidates. 

II.    rnntiihntions  are  somotimps   privately  obtained  from 
fir.h  liven  wliu.  though  not  dirertiy  eonuei'teu  with  the  Uing. 


m-iir  <.vpj:>i-fr  >;n}nf*ttiin[T  fmm  its  artion.  Contraccors,  lor  m- 
stance,  have  an  interest  in  getting  pieces  of  work  from  the  city 
authorities.  liailroad  men  have  an  interest  in  preventing  SUite 
legislation  hostile  to  tlieir  lines.  Both,  therefore,  may  be 
willing  to  help  those  who  can  so  effectively  help  them.  This 
jBOurce  of  income  is  only  available  for  important  elections.  Its 
incidental  mischief  in  enabling  wealth  to  couti'ul  a  legishiture 
through  a  King  is  serious. 

III.  An  exceptionally  audacious  King  will  soTnetim(^s  make 
asurreptitiQus  appropriation  from  iirc  city  or  (more  rarely) 
fromj;lic  State  tTgastiry  for  tTie^puri)bses  not  oflhe  city  or  the 
State,  but  of  its  own  election  funds.  It  is  not  thought  pru- 
dent to  bring  such  an  appropriation  *  into  the  accounts  to  be 
laid  before  the  public;  iu  fa<:t,  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
item  from  appearing,  and  the  accounts  have  to  be  manipulated 
for  that  purpose.  The  justification,  if  any,  of  c<mduet  not  au- 
thorized by  the  law,  must  be  sought  in  precedent,  iu  the  belief 
tljat  the  other  side  would  do  the  same,  and  in  the  benefits 
which  the  Ring  expects  to  confer  upon  the  city  it  administers. 
It  is  a  method  of  course  available  only  when  King  officials 
control  the  public  funds,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  an 
opposition. 

IV.  A  tiix  is  Ipvied  upnn  t.lip  nffifp-lmhlprg  of  thp  party, 
yai;yin^  from  one  to  four  or  eveiLtLvc  per  ci-nt  uiMin  the  iimount 
of  their  annual  salaries.     The  aggregate  annual  salaries  of  the 

^  The  practice  of  takfb^  from  Parliament  a  aura  for  secret  service  money, 
whidi  was  fomierly  ofton  apjtlifHl  liy  ilic  government  in  t^ju-t^r  forelectioiiecrinjp 
parpo4M,  wftscxtinifnished  in  En;:lLin(l  iu  18S7.  A  sum  is  slil)  voted  forfareien 
•ecret  aervicy?-  In  Enslftn.I,  hnwever,  the  money  waapuMirly  voted  each  »ea- 
iioa,«ttd  though  no  account  was  rendered,  k  wafi  well  underatood  bow  U  wecL 
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city  officials  in  New  York  City  amounted  iu  1888  to  $11,000,000 
and  those  of  the  two  thousand  tive  hundred  Federal  officials, 
who^  if  of  the  same  party,  might  also  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute,' to  $2,500,000.  An  assessment  at  two  per  cent  on  these 
amounts  would  produce  over  $220,000  and  $50,000  respec- 
tively, quite  a  respectable  sum  for  election  exi^ienses  in  a  sin- 
gle city.*  Even  policemen  in  cities,  even  office  boys  and 
workmen  in  Federal  dockyards,  have  been  assessed  by  their 
party.  As  a  tenant  had  iu  the  days  of  feudalism  to  make 
occasional  money  payments  to  his  lord  iu  addition  to  the 
military  service  he  rendered,  so  now  the  American  vassal  must 
render  his  aids  iu  money  as  well  as  give  kniglitly  service  at 
the  primaries,  iu  the  canvass,  at  the  polls.  His  liabilities 
are  indeed  heavier  than  those  of  the  feudal  tenant,  for  the 
latter  could  relieve  himself  from  duty  in  the  field  by  the  pay- 
ment of  scutage,  while  under  the  Machine  a  money  payment 
never  discharges  from  the  obligation  to  serve  iu  the  army  of 
''workers."  Forfeiture  and  the  being  proclaimed  as  **nith- 
ing,"  are,  as  iu  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Xorman  kings,  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  discliarge  the  duties  by  which  the  vassal 
holds.  Efforts  which  began  with  an  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1877  applying  to  Federal  offices,  have  l:>een 
made  to  prevent  by  administrative  action  and  by  legislation 
the  levying  of  this  tribute  on  officials,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  proved  completely  successful,  for  the  subordinate  fears 
offend  his  superiors. 

V.  Anotlier  useful  expedient  might  seem  to  have  been  bo 
rowed  from  European  monarchies  inthe  sale  of  nominations  and 
occasionally  of  offices  tlicmselves."  A  person  wuo  si'cks  to  be 
nominated  as  candidaie  lor  oni?:  of  the  more  important  offices, 
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such  as  a  judgeship  or  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  or  in  Con- 
gress, is  often  rpgnired  to  oontrihute  to  the  election  fund  a  sum 
prnpof^lnnt^iil  tfTtni-  nnpnrtnuii>  fLltliej>laoe  lie  seeks^^the  excuse 
given  for  the  practice  bemg  the  cost  of  elections;  and  the  same 

*  Federal  ofBrialA  wotiUl,  ns  a  role,  coniribute  only  to  the  fnnd  for  Fedenil 
elertidiiK ;  liut  when  ihe  coultwi  covered  both  Fuderal  and  city  offices  the  ftindA 
would  be  apt  to  Iw  hlptnled. 

^Tu  make  the  caloiilation  complote  we  should  hare  to  reckon  lo  olao  the 
(romparntirHy  fi;w)  State  ofliciali*  and  na»t*Mmeuts  |)ayable  by  them. 

*  As  judicial  placen  wen*  sold  ittxU'r  Ilia  old  Freuch  monarchy,  and  commit 
iknu  in  the  anny  in  £aglaud  till  1872. 
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ppnciplg  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  gift  of  non-elBct i ve 
offices,  tlie  right  of  appointing  to  wliioh  is  vested  in  some  offi- 
cial  member  of  a  Ring  —  e.g.  a  mayor.  The  price  of  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature  is  said  to  run  from  $500 
up  to  f  1000,  and  for  one  of  the  better  judgesliips  higher  than 
^5000;  but  this  is  largely  matter  of  conjecture.*  Of  course 
much  less  will  b>e  given  if  the  prospects  of  ruiryin*;  the  elec- 
t j5h  are  doubtful:  the  prices  quoted  must  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent cases  wliere  the  htrye  pj.rty  "iiijority  niakt's  siieeeas  certain. 
Katurally,  the  salaries  of  oiHcials  have  to  be  raised  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  bear  this  charge,  so  that  in  the  long  run  it  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  public;  and  a  recent  eminent  boss  of  New 
Vork  City  defended,  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  the 
large  salaries  £ai<l  to  aldermen,  on  the  grouiid  that  "heavy 
demands  were  made  on  them  by  their  party."* 

I  "A  jadgeship,"  «ayii  Mr.  F.  W.  WhHridge,  "rosU  in  New  York  abnat 
915,000;  lb»  district  altnmeyslilp  tho  same ;  for  a  nmniDutiou  lo  Congre88  tlie 
prioo  \»  ibout  ^000,  lliou};li  Ibis  h  variablu;  an  alileruianic  Duoiiuatinn  iti 
worth  Sl^iOO,  and  that  for  the  Assembly  from  9(KJ0  to  J^l.VKt.  The  amount 
rflftlizod  from  these  assessmeatB  caiiitot  be  exactly  e-stlmated,  but  the  amoatit 
raised  by  Tammaoy  Hall,  which  i»  the  tixwt  eompleu*  p^^litical  orKaolzation, 
nay  be  fixed  very  nearly  at  9rJ.5.()ijO  (£-J&,UOO).  Tliis  uini>iint  bt  eollected  and 
expended  by  a  small  execuiho  coinnilttco  who  keep  no  at'oountfi  and  are 
raeponsible  only  to  each  other."  —  Article  "  Aasessmeuts,"  in  Jmirr.  Cyclop* 
0/  political  Science,  in  1687,  the  City  Chamberlain  of  New  York  estimated 
the  averai^  minimum  assessment  levied  on  a  candidate  for  mayor  at  920,00U, 
(or  comptroller  at  910,000,  for  district  att^iruey  at  95(J00.  Hi>wever,  in  1887 
the  nemocratio  Rings  in  New  York  Ciiy  demanded  S2.5,000  for  the  nomination 
to  the  Comptrollership,  and  9^)00  for  that  to  a  State  Senatorsbtp.  The  salary 
of  the  Comptruller  is  SlO.tXK)  for  throe  years,  that  of  Senator  $1500  for  two 
year*,  i.r.  tbc  nenalnrial  naiidiclato  was  expected  to  pay  $2000  more  tliiin  his 
total  salary,  a  fact  siiK;;cstivo  of  expectatlouH  of  cnin  from  some  other  Miurce. 

•  ••  Before  a  commitu*e  of  the  New  York  leg-islature  the  county  clerk  teatl- 
Aad  that  his  incumo  wa^  nearly  $80,000  a  year,  but  witii  refreshing;  fraukness 
admitted  that  his  nwn  position  was  pra<'tically  thnt  of  a  fiKuro-hea<(l,  nu<l  that 
all  the  work  was  done  by  his  deputy  on  a  small  Hxed  salary.  As  the  county 
clerk's  term  is  three  years,  he  should  nominally  receive  f'^O.OOO.  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  two-thinU  of  the  money  probably  goes  to  the  political  ur^au- 
ixations  with  which  ho  is  I'onucrlfHl."  —  Mr.  T.  Rorweve-lt  in  Century  maj^azine 
for  Not.  lR8fl.  A  county  ofticer  uitswered  the  same  committee,  when  they  pnt 
what  was  meant  to  1>c  a  formal  question  as  to  whether  be  perfonned  bis  puldic 
duties  faithfully,  that  hn  did  so  perform  them  whenever  they  did  not  contllut 
with  hia  political  duties !  meaning  thereby,  as  he  explained,  attending  to  his 
local  organizations,  seeing  politicians,  "  flxiDg"  primaries,  bailing  out  those 
at  bis  frionda  who  were  aomiuoucd  to  appear  before  a  jostico  of  peace,  etc. 
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To  doteriiiine  the  extent  to  which  the  Ring  and  Boss  syste 
sketched  in  the  precetling~~(.'haiiters  prevails  over  the  United 
States  wouki  be  difticult  even  lor  an  Amerioaii,  Wn-ause  it 
would  require  a  niiiuite  knowledge  of  tlie  local  affairs  of  all 
the  States  and  eities.  Much  nutre,  then,  is  it  dirtieult  for  a 
European,  t  can  do  no  more  than  indirjite  generally  the 
r^Bulta  yf  the  inL|uiries  I  have  made,  cuninienilinu  the  de tails 
of  tlie  questiou  to  some  future  investigator. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rinu^s  and  bosses  are  the  prodm 
not  of  dennxTiuv.  hut  of  a  particular  form  f  f  df^^"^''^^^''  gov- 
ernment, acting  under  certain  ijecuUar  conditions.  TJiej  be- 
]ong_to_d£niocratie  ^(overnnient,  as  the  old  logicians  would  say, 
not  aimpJiriter  but  ^t^.^tuUim  quid'  thyy  iirt>  rn>f,  nf  its  l"^Si't>iM'^ 
but  are  mercdy  hi  parable  aeeideuts.  We  have  seeu  that  these 
conditions  are  — 

The  existence  of  a  apnils  System  ( =  paid  offices  given  and 

taken  away  for  party  reasons). 
Opportunities  for  illieit  gains  arising  out  of  the  possession 
'       ol  ottiee.  * 

The  presence  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 
The    insufficient   participation    In    polilltiB    crf-'ttie   "good 
ei  t  i  zens."  "  ^ 

If  these  be  the  true  causes  or  conditions  producing  the  phe- 
nomenon, we  may  expect  to  find  it  inost  fully  dPiV'^^^p^*^  in  the 
places  where  the  conditions  exist  in  fullest  mg^^surp^  It^sa  so 
whe>0  they  are  more  limited,  absent  where  they  do  not  exist. 

A  slion  tauminuflaii  of  the  facta  will  show  that  such  is  the 
case. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  Spoils  System  is  a  constjiiit,  ex- 
i&ting  everywhere,  aud  therefore  not  atlmitti^  of  the^jipTina- 
fion  of  this  metliod  of  concomitant  variations.  That  system 
docs  no  doubt  prevail  over  every  ii\a,te  of  the  Union,  but  it 
is  not  everywhere  an  equally  potent  factor,  for  iu  sonie  cities 
the  offices  are  much  b»^tter  paid  than  in  others,  and  the  reve- 
nues which  their  occupants  control  are  larger.  In  some  .small 
communities  the  offices,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  paid  at  all.* 
Hence  this  factor  varies  scarcely  less  than  the  others. 

We  may  therefore  say  witn  truth  that  all  of  tlie  four  condi- 
tions above  named  are  most  fully  present  in  great  cities. 
Some  uf  the  offices  are  highly  paid;  many  give  facilities  for 
lucrative  jobbing;  and  the  unpaid  oflicers  are  sometimes  the 
most  apt  to  abuse  these  facilities.  The  voters  are  so  numerous 
that  a  strong  and  active  organization  is  needed  to  driirtliem  j 
the  majority  so  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  led.  The  best  citizens 
are  engrossed  in  business  and  cannot  give  to  political  work  the 
continuous  attention  it  demands.  Suoh  {uv  tlse  phencmu'na  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  ChicagOj  Ilroiiklyiit  St.  T.ouis,  Cincin- 
nati, San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  In  tliese 
cities  Ring-and-bossdom  has  attained  its  am]dest  growth,  over- 
shadowing the  whole  field  of  politics. 

Of  the  first  two  of  these  I  need  not  speak  in  detail  here, 
proposing  to  describe  their  phenomena  in  later  chapters. 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  are  little  if  at  all 
*^1ietter.  I  subjoin  some  remarks  bearing  on  five  other  cities, 
▼ith  which  I  was  (in  1887)  favoured  by  leading  citizens  resi- 
dent therein,  in  reply  to  interrogatories  which  I  addressed  to 
ihem.  Knowing  how  apt  a  stranger  is  to  imagine  a  greater 
uniformity  than  exists,  I  am  anxious  to  enable  the  reader  to 
amlerstand  to  what  extent  the  description  I  have  given  is  gen- 
erally true,  and  with  what  local  diversities  its  general  truth  is 
(iompatible. 
Cincinnati  (Ohio),  population  in  1890,  296,008  — 

*'Om"  Ring  is  in  a  less  fonnal  shape  than  is  sometimes  swn,  but  dis- 
honest men  of  b»ilh  partitas  do  iu  f«act  combine  for  common  profits  at  the 
pablic  expense.  As  regards  a  Boss,  there  h  at  this  moment  an  interreg- 
num, but  some  ambitious  men  arc  observed  to  be  making  progreae 
towards  that  dignity.    Rings  are  both  the  effwt  and  the  cause  of  pecu- 

s  For  instance,  the  "  selectmen  "  of  a  New  England  Town  are  not  paid. 
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l&tion.     They  are  the  regult  of  the  (general  }a^  "f  lynnMn^^^yn  ^  fnTtlwt* 

the  intore-tt  "f  ttii*  f^n^ti^pBra.  j^M 

*'  Where  a  Ring  cxjsta  it  can  always  exclude  from  offlcq  a_^p»d  clt^| 
knnwn  Ut  hft  hnfftr[p  In  it.  BtU  a  good  easy  man  who  will  not  fight  and 
will  make  a  reputable  fignre-hcad  may  be  an  excellent  investment. 

" Th^  IftTgg  f i|^*^g  ai  I  tiiii  uMiai  ■Miff<>it»r«  from  the  Spoils  iSystem,  be- 
cause in  them  power  gives  the  greatest  opp'>rtunity  for  pnitit  and  pecula- 
tion. In  them  als>:»  it  is  cmy  t^)  make  a  more  or  less  opeii  combinaUon 
of  keepfre  of  titjpHns  shops  and  the  '  bumoigrs/  etc.,  who  congrej|^te>  in 
them.  Here,  too,  Is  the  natural  home  of  the  class  of  vagabonds  who  will 
profess  devotion  to  the  party  or  the  man  who  will  pay  them,  and  who 
combine  to  levy  blackmail  upon  every  candi<Iate,  and  in  turn  are  rvody 
to  stuff  ballot-boxes,  to  buy  vole«,  to  *  repeat,*  etc.     These  scoundrels 

*  live  by  politics  *  in  their  way,  and  force  their  bervici's  upon  more  promi- 
nent men,  till  there  comes  to  t>e  a  sort  of  *  solidarity^  in  which  men  of 
national  reputation  find  themselves  morally  ct^mpromised  by  being 
obliged  to  recogniase  this  sort  of  fraternity,  and  directly  or  indirectly  to 
make  themselves  resiTonsible  for  the  methods  of  these  ^henchmen*  and 
followers.  They  dare  not  break  witti  this  class  because  its  enmity  would 
defeat  their  ambitiims,  and  the  more  unscrupulous  of  them  make  fullest 
use  of  the  co-operation,  only  rendering  a  little  homage  to  decency  by 
seeking  to  do  it  tlirough  intermediates,  so  as  not  too  disgustingly  to  ditty 
their  own  hands. 

**  In  sucli  a  condition  of  thin^  tlie  citJt's  become  the  prey  of  the 

*  criminal  cia.s>s '  in  pL'lities.  in  ord'T  to  tnaure  the  discipline  anj  orgau- 
toitlon  in  State  and  national  iK>litics  which  are  necessary  in  LneTUstin- 
yifahed  leaders  for  sutn -ss.  As  a  result  it  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  every  considerable  city  has  its  rings  and  its  actual  or  would-be  bosses. 
There  are  occasional  *  revolutions  of  the  palace*  in  wtiich  bosses  art 
deposed,  or  *  choke<l  off,*  because  they  are  growing  too  fat  on  the  spoils, 
and  there  is  no  such  permanence  of  tenure  as  to  enable  the  uninitiated 
always  to  tell  what  boss  or  witat  ring  is  in  power.  They  do  not  publish 
an  Almanarfi  de  Ootha,  but  we  feel  and  know  that  the  process  of  plunder 
continues.  A  man  of  genius  in  this  way,  like  a  Tweed  or  a  Kelly,  comes 
oooasionally  to  the  front,  but  even  in  the  absence  nf  a  niler  of  this  sort 
the  ward  poliiicians  can  always  tell  where  the  decisive  influences  reside. 

"The  iiz)^  of  the  city  in  which  the  system  reaches  full  bloom  depends 
upon  itelnitflnwia  aiid  Utfininil  rharacter-  Mriaii  towns  with  a  proptirtinn- 
atclv  large  manufacturing  population  arr1^«'Ht  r  litltls  fur  rinf::^  than  more 
homogeneous  oommnnitic-q  Imilt  up  as  centres  ol  mercantile  trade.  The 
UndfHcy  h(*wpver  is  toorpini7-f  an  omcfa!  hi>dy  of  'workers'  in  even  the 
smallest  community  ;  and  the  selfishness  of  man  naturally  leads  to 
the  doctrine  that  those  who  do  the  work  shall  live  by  it.  Thus,  from  the 
protits  of  *  rotation  in  office  '  and  the  exercise  of  intrigue  and  trick  to  get 
the  place  of  the  present  incumbent,  Uu*re  is  the  facilis  descensus  to  re- 
garding the  profits  of  pvculalluu  and  the  plunder  of  the  public  as  a  legiti- 
mate corrective  for  the  t^Ki  slow  accumulation  from  lej^il  pay.  Certain 
salaries  and  fees  in  local  oi&cea  are  notoriously  kept  high,  so  that 
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Inciunbent  may  freely  '  bleed  *  for  party  use,  or,  what  Is  the  aame  thing, 
for  the  use  of  party  *  bummers.'  Thus  we  have  had  clerks  nf  courU  and 
iheriSs  getting  many  Umee  as  much  pay  as  the  judges  on  the  bench,  etc. 
From  this,  jobbing  in  contracts,  bribery,  and  unbluahinn  stealing  are 
reached  by  such  easy  stcptf  tltat  porhajis  the  1<x:ai  politician  is  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  progress  in  his  moral  education.'* 

St.   Louis  (ISIisaouri),  population  in  1890,  451,770  — 

*'  There  are  always  Rings  in  both  jjarties  more  or  leas  active  according 
to  circumstaitces. 

"Two  or  perhaps  three  men  are  the  recognized  Bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic parly  (which  is  in  the  majority )»  one  man  of  the  Republican. 

"The  Rinqs  are  the  cause  of  t>oth  peculation  au^i.  jobbery,  although 
St  Louis  has  had  no  ^  big  sieal.' 

"  A  good  citizen  seeking  office*  would  be  excluded  by  the  action  of  the 
Rings  Ih  6\iT  Imge  uiilps.  exupt  hi  tliiiHH  of  tiXfcitement,  when  good  people 
ug  tffttised  to  a  propeiLafcnafl.  of  duty."  ^ 

Louisville  (Kentucky),  jwpulation  in  1890,  161,129  — 

*•  It  con  hiirdly  be  said  that  there  is  a  reg\ilar  RiTig  in  Louisville. 
There  are  comipt  combiuatious,  but  they  are  eoutinuaJly  shiTting.  The 
'Uglier  places  in  the^se  combinations  are  occupied  by  Democrats,  these 
being  the  ruling  parly,  but  they  always  contain  some  Republicans. 

"The  only  Boss  there  is  in  Lomsvillc  t*Mlay  is  the  Louisville  Gas 
Company.  It  works  mainly  through  the  Democratic  party,  as  il  is  easier 
to  bribe  the  *  Republican '  negroes  into  the  support  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates than  white  Democrats  to  support  Republicans. 

"  There  is  very  little  peculati'in  in  Kentucky  now  —  no  great  disclosure 
for  over  five  years ;  but  then.*  is  a  great  deal  nf  jobbers 

**Ihrffff>i't  iifllir  I  iiiiVlii  Ml'MiH  IB  nt  rnimr  t'U'TirH  cxcluiliug_good 
and  caixible  men  from  Qf^"°  antl  !'•  rnfi^'P  r  "'I'l  f"i  mp'!'  fa''"'mT^  and 
toLAJ  ftolUiciansJ^ 

Minneapolis  (Minnesota),  population  in  1890, 164,738  (?)  — 

**  There  has  been  for  several  years  past  a  very  disreputable  Ring, 
which  has  corne  iato  power  by  capturing  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic 
pany.  through  (1)  diligent  work  in  the  ward  caucui*e» ;  (2)  by  its  active 
alliance  with  the  liquor  dealers,  fmniblers,  and  an  forth,  and  the  support 
of  'lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.'  repardless  nf  national  political  prefer- 
ences; (.H)  by  a  skilful  and  plausible  championship  of  Mabor'  and  a 
capture  of  tlie  labor  vute. 

The  Boss  of  this  gang  Is  thoroughly  diftliked  and  distrusted  by  the 
>asible  and  reputable  element  of  his  parly  in  Minnesota,  but  they 

1  Bfy  correspondent  writes  in  1892  tliat  the  shore  remarks  are  still  equally 

icablc.     B«lti  parties  r*>matn  under  a  despotic  Ring  rule. 
^Th'.'  condition  nf  Lnnisvillg  was  subitiantlally  the  same  lu  1893. 
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tolerate  him  on  account  of  bis  popularity  and  bocauae  they  cannot  break 
him  down.  Ho  baa  operated  cliH^dy  through  control  of  the  police  system. 
Instead  of  mirrrefwing  gT>'"'^'''*ff  hon^L.^a,  \oj-  oj^mple,  he  has  aMowed 
aeyeral  of  thenx  to  run  unrler  poliro  protection,  hlmaelf  ahanng  in  their 
laige  gains.  iTntil  ror*Miiiy  llio  liquor  aaloon  itcenst-a  navebeen  >oOO 
(£100)  a  year.  He  aiid  I  he  lie-ads  of  the  police  department  have  allowed 
a  nnmber  of  placufl  l«  retail  liquor  noiuowhat  secretly  outxide  the  po 
pBin>l  limitx,  wiiliiu  which  we  restrict  the  liquor  traffic  and  from 
illicit  publicans  tliu  Iliii^  has  coIlecUi'd  lar<j^  sums  of  money. 

^'Tlio  Ring  has  seemed  to  control  the  maJDrity  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, but  the  syHteui  of  diruct  taxaliun  and  of  checkin;;  expenditure  ia  so 
optn,  and  tlie  scrutiny  of  the  press  ami  public  so  constant,  tliat  tliere  haa 
been  little  opportunity  for  actual  plunder.  In  the  auacdiug  of  contracta 
tbere  la  ficnnftimoi^  a  Ravour  of  jobbery,  and  several  of  the  councilmen 
arc  not  abovu  taking  bribcB.  Unt  they  have  been  able  to  do  compara- 
tively little  ndst^hi(-f ;  in  fact,  notbiiig  (mtragieoua  has  occurred  outride  of 
the  police  departnirnt.  Tbe  Tting  has  lately  obtj^jped  control  of  the 
Celeciivo)  Park  Boarrl,  ami  hqHM'  iMHl'M[Ul[jlhlt^  joTSliave  resiiUed.     So  there 
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have  been  malpractices  in  the  dcpartnient  of  health  and  hospitals,  in  the 
nianagoiuent  of  the  water  system  and  in  llie  K'^'insr  niway  nf  a  street  rail- 
way franchise.  But  we  are  not  a  bailly-pluutUTt'd  city  by  any  means; 
and  we  have  just  succee<led  in  taking  ihe  control  of  tlie  police  out  of  the 
hands  of  ibo  Ring  officials  and  vested  U  in  a  Metropolitan  Police  Board, 
with  excellent  results.  Tw<^  of  the  King  are  now  under  indictment  of  the 
county  ^and  jury  for  malpractices  in  office." 

St.  Paul  (Winnesota),  population  in  1890,  133,156  (?)— 

"  There  is  no  regular  Ring  in  St  Paul.  It  has  for  many  years  been  in 
the  hands  nf  a  clique  of  municipal  Dem-vrntio  politicians,  who  are  fairly 
good  citizens.,  mul  have  comruilK  d  tu*  viry  oiitra^oiis  depredations.  The 
city  is  run  upon  a  narrow  partisan  plan,  but  in  its  main  fHtlicics  and 
expenditures  the  views  of  leading  citizfns  as  formulated  iu  tlie  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ahnotit  invariably  prevail. 

The  Rings  off  WcHtorii  ^''''"^  (iublw  igy  infonnanf)  are  not  deliber- 
ately  or^n\niap<i  for  plunder  or  jobb_firy.  Thev  pow  out  of  our  party  poll- 
ficfl.  Certain  of  ihc  woi-st  elemeniJ^  of  a  party  find  that  their  superior 
diligence  ami  fikill  in  the  nmnipulation  of  precinct  and  ward  cancusea^ut 
hem  in  control  of  the  local  niacliinery  of  their  party  organization^  'flie 
uccesB  of  their  party  gives  them  control  of  inunicli)al  afTaln*.  They  are 
(fenerally  men  who  are  not  en>p^p:ed  in  successful  trade  or  professional 
life,  and  make  city  politics  their  business.  Tliey  soon  find  it  profitable 
to  engage  in  various  small  schemes  iind  jobtt  for  profit,  but  do  not  usually' 
perpetrate  anything  very  bold  or  bad." 


I  have  takfii  the  two  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Pan 
because  tliey  illustrate  the  differencea  which  one  often  fin 
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between  places  whose  populiitiun  and  other  conditiuns  seem 
very  similar.  The  centres  of  these  two  cities  are  only  ten 
miles  apartj  their  suburbs  are  already  beginning  to  touch. 
Minneapolis  is  younger,  and  has  grown  far  nipie  rapidly,  and 
the  mauofacturing  element  in  its  population  is  larger.  But  in 
most  respects  it  resembles  its  elder  sister  —  they  are  extremely 
jealous  of  one  another  —  so  closely  that  an  <,*ld  World  observer 
who  has  not  realized  the  swiftness  with  which  phenomena  come 
and  go  in  the  West  is  surprised  to  find  the  political  maladies 
of  the  one  so  much  graver  than  those  of  the  other. 

So  stood  things  in  18S7.  In  isyy  they  had  changed  for  the 
better  in  both  cities.  The  Boss  of  MinnpiLpnlk  hml  vimiahpH, 
md  the  party  opposed  to  that  he  had  adorned  was  in  power. 
1*116  municipal  administration,  if  not  free  from  re[iroach,  was 
comparatively  free  from  seamials.  8t.  Paul  sliowed  a  marked 
improvement.  A  mayor  had  been  elertHil  on  a  *'  reform 
ticket,"  and  the  municipal  clique  formerly  dominant  had  been 
broken  up.  But  no  one  could  feel  sure  that  these  gains  would 
be  preserved .  Six  years  hence  both  cities  may  have  relapsed, 
or  the  contrast  that  18S7  showed  between  them  may  have 
reapj)eared.*  The  great  city  of  S:in  Francisco,  capital  of 
the  "Pacific  slope,"  with  a  population  of  300,000  people, 
was  for  years  naled  by  a  boss  who,  through  an  energetic 
lieutenant,  commanded  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city, 
and  used  its  350  [>aid  employes  as  a  sort  of  prietorian  guard. 
He  controlled  the  city  elections,  dominated  the  officials,  was 
a  pi>wer  in  State  politics,  tampered  with  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  At  last  steps  were  taken  to  have  him 
and  his  grand  vizir  indicted  for  peculation,  whereupon  they 
both  fled  to  Canada,  and  the  city  escaped  the  yoke.  But  the 
mditions  which  produced  bossdom  remaining,  otlier  and 
rcely  less  audacious  bosses  soon  arose,  and  now,  accord- 
the  latest  information  I  have  been  able  to  secure, 
heedless  taxpayers  are  being  plundered  in  the  old 
fashion. 

In  cities  of  the  second  rank  (say  from  ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred   thousand  inhabitants)  some  of  the  same  mischiefs 


'  I  luve  jost  been  iDfonned  (May,  IS<4)  that  the  "  reform  "  party  has  been 
defeated  at  the  lost  election  in  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  (eared  tb&t  the  relapse  cou- 
templnted  in  the  t«xt  will  uow  folluw. 
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exist,  but  oa  a  smaller  scale.  The  opjxirtuuities  fur  jobbing 
are  limited.  The  offices  are  mailerately  paid.  The  ^copula- 
tion of  new  imuiigrauts,  politically  incomprteiit,  aud  therefore 
easily  pervertible,  bears  a  smaller  ratio  tu  tlie  native  Ameri- 
cans. The  men  most  prominent  by  their  wealth  or  capacity 
are  more  likely  to  be  known  to  the  mass  of  the  voters,  aud 
may  have  more  leisure  to  join  in  local  politics.  Hence, 
although  we  hud  rings  in  many  *>f  these  cities,  they  are  less 
powerful,  less  audacious,  less  corrupt.  There  are,  of  course, 
differences  Ijetwefu  one  city  and  another,  differences  some' 
times  explicable  by  its  history  ami  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. A  very  high  authority  writes  me  from  Michigan,  a 
State  above  the  average  — 

**  I  have  heard  no  charge  of  the  reign  of  Bosses  or  Rlugs  for  the  '  pur- 
poses of  peculation  *  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Mietiigan  or  Indiana, 
or  indeed  in  mora  than  a  few  of  our  cities  gtaunilly,  and  thoee  for  the 
most  part  are  the  targe  cities.  In  certain  cases  rings  or  bosses  have  mou- 
ogcd  poHticAl  campaigns  for  panlnan  pur^ses,  and  Bometimes  to  such  an 
extent,  say  in  Detroit  (jiopnUtion  in  1800,  206,876)»  (hat  good  citizena 
have  been  excluded  from  offii-p  or  have  declined  to  run.  But  robbery 
waa  not  the  aim  of  the  rings.  In  not  a  few  of  our  cities  tlie  U()uor-«alooa 
keepers  liave  combined  to  '  nin  puliticH^  so  a.4  co  gain  control  and  secure 
a  municipal  manap;ement  frlt-ndly  to  them.  That  is  in  part  the  explana- 
tion of  tlie  great  uprising  of  the  Proliibitiun  party." 

The  cities  of  New  York  State  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
those  of  New  England  or  the  West.  Albany  (a  place  of 
95,000  people)  has  Inni;  groaned  under  its  Ix^sses,  but  as  the 
seat  of  the  New  Yaik  legislature  it  is  a  focus  of  intrigue. 
Buffalo  (with  2.55,  OOf))  has  a  large  Irish  and  German  popula- 
tion. Rochester  and  Troy  are  ruled  by  local  cliques;  the 
latter  is  full  of  fellows  who  go  to  serve  as  *' repeaters"  at 
Albany  elections.  Syiaouse  (S8,(K)0)  is  smaller  aud  better 
than  Rochester,  but  has  of  late  years  shown  some  serious 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  Cleveland  is  a  larger  place 
than  any  of  those,  hut  having,  like  the  rest  of  Northern 
Ohio,  a  better  quality  of  j)0|)ulation,  its  rings  have  never 
carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  nnr  stt>l('n  ]iublie  money. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  MilwaukiM-  iiu<i  of  such  New  England 
cities  as  Providence,  Augusta,  Hartford*  Worcester,  Lowell. 
The  system  more  or  less  exists  in  all  these,  but  the  bosses 
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ive  not  ventured  to  exclude  respectable  outsiders  from  office, 
nor  have  they  robbed  the  city,  debauched  the  legishiture,  re- 
tained their  power  by  election  frauds  after  the  manner  of  tlieir 

rcat  models  in  New  York  and  Phihideliiliia,  And  this  seems 
^to  hold  true  also  of  the  Western  and  Southern  cities  of  incKler- 
ate  size.  A  seaside  suburb  of  one  ^'reat  Eastern  city  lately 
produced  a  sin^larly  audacious   boss,   who   combined   that 

»sition  with  those  of  head  of  the  police  and  superintendent 
of  the  principal  Sunday  school.  He  had  tanijjered  freely  with 
the  election  returns,  giving  his  supiwrt  sometimes  to  one 
ty,  sometimes  to  another,  and  had  ai)parently  been  able  to 

turn  over*'  the  vote  of  the  place  at  his  pleasure.  A  rising 
of  the  "gOQii  eitizens"  haa  at  Iflfft  »lnr^J*f'dp/1  in  prt^nrln^  hia 
oonTictiinn  and  imprip'^fHi^fitr  for- eleetien- offmees. 

As  regards  Ohio  a  judicious  authority  says  — 

**BlQgBare  niuch  less  likely  to  eziRt  in  the  smaller  cities,  Uiough  a 
population  of  30,000  or  -JO.OOO  may  occasionally  support  lliem.  We  should 
hardly  find  them  in  a  city  below  10,000:  any  curruption  there  would  be 
occasional,  not  Byst^matic.^^ 


From  Missouri  I  am  informed  that 


^^^Bm 


'•  We  have  few  or  no  Rings  in  cities  under  60.000  inhabitants.     The 
aller  cities  are  not  favourable  to  such  kinds  of  contral.    Men  know 

one  another  too  welL    There  is  no  largo  floating  irresponsible  following 

aa  in  large  citiea.*^ 


A  similar  answer  from  Kentucky  adds  that  Rings  have  never- 
theless been  heard  of  in  eities  so  small  as  Lexington  (22,000 
inhabitants)  and  Frankfort  (SolX1). 

In  quite  small  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  —  in  fact, 
wherever  there  is  not  a  municipality,  but  government  is  either 
by  a  town  meeting  and  selectmen  or  by  township  or  ootmty 
officials  —  the  dangerous  conditions  are  reduced  to  their  mini- 
um. The  new  immigrants  are  not  generally  planted  in  hirge 
€8  but  scattered  among  the  native  i>opulation,  whose  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  they  soon  acquire.  The  Germans  and 
Scandinavians  who  settle  in  the  country  districts  have  been 
an»ong  tlje  best  of  their  race,  and  form  a  valuable  element. 
The  country  voter,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is  exposed  to 
fewer  temptations  than  his  brother  of  the  city,  and  is  less  easy 
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either  to  lead  or  to  drive.  He  is  parsimonious,  aud  pays  his 
county  or  town  officials  on  a  niggardly  scale.  A  boss  has 
therefore  no  occupation  in  such  a  place.  His  talents  would  be 
wasted.  If  a  ring  exists  in  a  aniall  city  it  is  little  more  than 
a  clique  uf  local  lawyers  who  combine  to  get  hold  of  the  local 
offices,  each  in  his  turn,  and  to  secure  a  seat  for  tmo  of  them- 
selves in  the  State  legislature,  where  there  may  be  pickings  to 
be  had.  It  is  not  eiuty  to  draw  the  line  between  such  a  clique, 
which  one  luay  find  all  the  world  over,  and  a  true  King:  but 
by  whidiever  name  we  call  the  weed,  it  does  little  harm  to  the 
crop.  Here  and  there,  however,  one  meets  with  a  genuine  Boss 
even  in  t}»ese  seats  of  rural  innocence.  1  know  a  New  England 
Town,  with  a  population  of  alxiut  ten  thousand  people,  which 
has  long  been  ruled  by  such  a  local  wirepuller.  I  do  not  think 
he  steal.'j,  Hii^  '*"  *'''ii  ^itthcred  a  party  of  voters  rounJliim^ 
by  whose  help  he  carries  the  offices,  and  i^etg  a  cliance  of  per- 
petrating jobs  which  enrich  himself  and  supply  work  for  his 
Siipp4iiidrs.  The  circumstances,  however,  are  exceptional. 
Witliin  tlie  taxing  area  of  the  Town  there  lie  many  villas  of 
vvpaltby  merchants,  who  do  business  in  a  neighbouring  city, 
but  are  taxed  on  their  summer  residences  here.  Hence  the 
funds  which  this  Town  has  to  deal  with  are  much  larger  than 
would  be  the  case  in  most  towns  of  its  size,  while  many  of  tlie 
rich  tax-payers  are  not  citizens  liere,  but  vote  in  the  city  where 
they  live  during  the  winter.'  Hence  they  cannot  go  to  the 
town  meeting  to  beard  the  boss,  but  must  grui  and  pay  while 
they  watcli  his  fiiinibola. 

F>peaking  generally,  the  country  places  and  the  smaller  cities 
are  not  rin^-ridden.  There  is  f^.  tendency  every-svhere  for  the 
local  party  organizations  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
perhitps  of  *>'te  trL|iii.  BuUJjjs  ha])pen3  not  so  much  from  an 
jntfiyLto  exclude  others  and  misuse  power,  as  because  the  work 
is  left  to  those  who  have  some  sort  of  interest  m  doing  it,  that, 
namely,  of  being  themselves  nominated  tb  ail  ullluw.  Such 
persons  are  seldom  professional  office-seekers,  but  lawyers, 
farmers,  or  store-keepers,  who  are  glad  to  add  something  to 

1  It  will  be  rememliored  that  in  the  TTnitwl  States,  tlimif^h  a  man  may  pay 
taxes  t>ii  his  real  eniato  in  any  number  of  States  or  coiiniiefi  or  cities,  he  can 
vote,  even  in  purely  Irx-al  eWtions  or  on  purely  local  matters,  in  one 
only  —  that  in  which  ha  is  held  to  reside. 
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their  income,  and  have  the  importance,  not  so  contt^mptible  in 
a  village,  of  sitting  iu  the  State  legislature.  Nor  dues  much 
harm  result.  The  adni  in  istratiou  is  fairly  good  j  the  tax-payers 
are  not  robbed.  If  a  leading  citizeuj  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  managing  circle,  wishes  to  get  anqmjnatiou,  he  will  prob- 
ably  aucceedf  in  _^t.  no  one  will  care  to  eatchide  him.  Tn 
many  places  there  is  a  non-party  "citizens'  committee  "  which 
takes  things  out  of  the  hands  of  the  two  organizations  by 
runniug  as  candidates  respectable  men  irrespective  of  party. 
Such  candidates  generally  succeed  if  the  local  party  managers 
have  offended  public  sentiment  by  bad  nominations.  In  short, 
the  materials  for  real  ring  governjiient  do  not  exist*_and  its 
methods  are  inapplicable,  outside  the  large  cities.  No  one 
needs  to  tear  it,  or  does  tear  it.  " 

What  has  been  said  refers  chiefly  to  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  The  circumstances  of  the  Soutli  are  dif- 
ferent, but  they  illustrate  equally  well  the  general  laws  uf  ring 
growth.  Injihe  Southern  cities  there  is  sciircely  any  populution 
of  European  immigrants.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  negroes 
and  **  poor  whites.'^  The  negroes  are ^Tgiioraut,  and^  would  be 
dapgerously  plastic  material  in  tfie~~han53~of  unscrupulaug* 
wirepullers^  as  waa  amply  shown  after  the  Civil  War.  Rut 
they  have  hitherto  mostly  belonged  to  the  Repui)lican  party, 


? 


and  the  Uemocratie  party  has  so  completely  regained^  its 
ascendency  that  the  bosses  who  controlled  the  negro  vote^can 
do  nutlyng.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  the  men  of  ability  and 
standing  have  interested  themselves  in  politics  so  far  as  to 
dictate  the  lines  of  party  action.  Their  position  v|ttX  self- 
government  was  restored  and  tlie  carpet-baggers  ^^Vto  be 
overthrown  forced  them  to  exertions.  Sometimes  toi^  use  or 
tolerate  a  ring,  but  tliey  do  not  suffer  it  to  do  aerious  mischief, 
and  it  is  usually  glad  to  nominate  one  of  them,  or  any  one 
whom  they  recommend.  Thejald  traditions  of  social  leadership 
survive  better  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  so  that  the 
poorer  part  of  the  white ~p6j7ulali on  is  mbrFaprto  fol^^srtHe 
sugge-stions  of  eminent  looal  citizens  and  to  placejthemat  its 
Tieod  whgEt^eTwtJI  accept  the  position.  Moreover,^TT?outh 
is  a  comparatively  poor  countly.  Less  is  to  be  gained  from 
oiBce  (including  memlvprsliip  of  a  legislature),  either  in  the 
way   of   salary  or  indirectly  through  jobbing  contracts  or 
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influencing  legislation.  Tho  pri7Pft  jathe^rofession  of  politics 
being-^^y^^  ^^  pxoieasion  is  not  proacoutod  with  the  same 
earmwtnoQO  ami  prrfection'of' organization.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cities  %vhere  conditions  similar  to  those  of  large 
Northern  cities  roiip])ear,  and  there  King-and-bossdom  reap- 
pears also.  Ne\\'  Orleans  is  the  best  example^  aiidJn  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  where  there  jieve£vyas^j?lantation  aristocracy  like 
th"arot  the  felave^tates  on  th_e  Atlantic  coast,  rings  are  pretty 
numerous,  though,  as  the  cities  are  smalPand  seldom  rich, 
tlieir  exploits  attract  little  attention. 
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As  illustration  of  the  familiar  dictntn  regarding  the  wisdom 
with  which  the  world  is  governed  mux  be  fuuud  in  the  fact  tliat 
the  greatest  changes  are  often  those  iutradueed  with  yj.e  leaat 
6tlqn  of  ibeir  eouseq^uenoe.  and  the  most  fatal  those  which 
encounter  least  resistance.  So  the  system  of  removals  from 
Federal  ofliee  which  began  some  sixty-five  years  ago,  though 
disapproved  of  by  several  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
time,  including  Clay^  Webster^  and  Calhoun,  excited  com])ara- 
tively  little  attention  in  the  country,  nor  did  its  advocates 
foresee  a  tithe  of  its  far-reacliing  results. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  right  of  apijoiiiting  to  EWeral 
offices  m_thejkresident|  rerj^uiring  the  consent  of  the  Sejjate  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  more  imi>ortant,  and  pennitting  Congress^to 
vest  the  apt>ointmeut  of  inTerior~officers  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments,  it  was  assumed 
that  this  clause  gave  officials  a  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Ppe.sident  —  i.e.  that  he  had  the  legal  right  of  removing  them 

E without  cause  assigned.  But  the  earlier  Presidents  considered 
t}ie  tenure  as  being  practically  for  life  or  during  gn^^behav- 
jour^  and  dul  not  remove,  except  for  some  solid,  reasc^ persons 
l^point*j<l  by  their  predecessors.  AVashlngton  in  his  eight 
years  dispuiced  only  nine  persons,  and  all  for  cause,  John 
Adams  nine  in  four  years,  and  those  not  on  political  grounds. 
Jefferson  in  his'eight  years  removed  tlurfcynine,  but  many  of 
the^e  were  persona  whom  Adams  had  unfairly  put  in  just  before 
quitting  office;  and  in  the  twenty  years  that  follnweil  (1808-28) 
there  were  but  sixteeu  removals.  In  1820,  however,  a  bill  was 
nm  through  Congress  with  hardly  any~ discus'sion,  fixing^our 
years  as  tne  term  for  a  l:i ri^e  nunib^a-  of  tht?  more  important 
omces,  and  mamng  tiiose  Hii'llia  expire  suortiy  alter  tne  inau- 
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guration  of  a  Presic1pTit._  Thia  v^^  ominous  of  eyiLand  called 
forth  the  strong  displeasure  of  Tfith  Jelferson  and  Madison, 
The  President,  huwf'VLT^  and  liia  hi^ads  of  departments  did  not 
remove,  ao  the  temu*e  ol'  good  behaviour  generally  remained. 
Bnt  a  new  era  beaan  with  the  hot  and  heady  Jaekson.  who 
reached  the  presidential  chair  in  ISl}?.  lie  was  a  rough 
Western,  a  man  of  the  people,  borne  into  power  by  a  popular 
movement,  incensed  against  all  who  wore  connected  with  his 
predecessor,  a  warm  friend  and  a  bitter  enemy,  anxious  to 
repay  Hervie(\s  rendered  to  liimsclf.  Penetrated  by  extreme 
thwjries  of  etpajjty,  he  tiroelaimed  in  liis'^IUHsaneiija^ rotation 
i iToinee  was  a  princ iple  in  the  Kepublioan  creed,  and  obeyed 
both  his  doctrine  and  liig  _pafi.&iinn8  by  displacinp  five  hundred 
post-maatera  in  his  hrst  year,  and  appointing  partisans  in  their 
room.  The  plan  of  using  office  as  a  mere  engine Tn  partisan 
warfare  had  already  been  tried  in  N'ewJYjJJ'l^t  wliere  the  stress 
oT  ]mrt3'  contest.*?  had  led  to  an  early  development  of  many 
devices  in  purty  orj^anization;  anil  it  wius  a  New  York  adherent 
of  Jiu^kson^  Marey.  wlio,  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1832,  con- 
densed the  new  doctrine  in  a  phrase  that  has  become  famous 
—  "  Totlmjuctfir  belong^he  s})oils. "  ' 

Froinn[82.S  to  aT'e\vyear8  ago  the  rule  with  both  parties  has 
Ixra  that  on  a  change  of  j^resident  nearly  all  Federal  offices, 
from  the  legations  bo  Eiirope:in  Conrts  down  to  villac^e  post- 
mastersliips,  are  deemed  to  be  vacant.  The  present  holders 
may  of  course  be  continued  or  reappointed  (if  their  term  has 
expired);  and  if  the  new  President  belongs  to  the  same  party 
as  his  predecessor,  many  of  tiiem  will  be;  but  they  are  not 
hold  to  have  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  claim.  The  choice  of  the 
President  or  departmental  head  has  been  absolutely  free,  no 
qualifications,  except  the  citizenship  of  the  nominee,  being 
required,  nor  any  check  imposed  on  him,  except  that 
Senate's  consent  is  needed  to  tlie  nn>re  important  posts." 

1  Before  lfi20  Oovprnor  Clintnii  mmplaineci  "nf  an  or^nizeti  and  Hiftci- 
pliued  ixtrps  of  F''"l"nil  «IIioi;ils  iiitcrfcriMi:  in  Stait*  oleL'tionB."  Marcy's 
speech  was  a  (h'Ttiuv  of  tin*  aystetn  nf  |i,*irilsnn  removals  and  short  tvnnfl 
from  ilie  example  of  his  «nrii  Sijite.  "They  [thn  N'ew  York  poUlicjaits]  when 
cout«u(|{u);  for  victory  avow  the  Uiteution  vt  fnjoyiiig  the  frniU»of  it.  They 
Bee  nothing  wrong  in  the:  nilu  that  to  thr  vicCtir  belong  the  spoili  of  the 
enemy." 

3  See  on  this  Hubjeet,  Gliapter  V,  in  Vol.  I. 

The  Act  of  1820  as  extended  by  nubsequont  legislation  now  covers  al 
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The  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  President  auji  his 

mmistere  of  the  persons  wtHTappliefi  for  pl.ippa  at  ajiistance, 

obliged  them  to  seek  iofonnatLoii^and  adidce-iroautliose  who, 

rbelonging  to  the^ejghbQurhood,  could  give  it.     It  was  natural 

^for  the  senators  from  a  State  or  the  representative  in  Congress 

Ifrom  a  district  within  which  a  vacant  office  lay,  to  recommend 

to  the  Prosiilcntcjinditlatt's  for  it^  natural  for  the  Vresidetit  or 

his  ministers  to  be  guided  by  this  reconimeudation,  of  course, 

in  both  cases,  only  when  they  belonged  to  the  same  party  as  the 

President.     Thus  the  executive  became  accustomed  tg_admit 

the    rights    wllifi^'    ^^'^    |u^1itT/.;:wY«    f'1;pmed^    and    suffered    its 

patronage  to  be  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  rewarding  local 

pSaty  service  and  conciliating  local  party  support.     Now  and 

then  a  President,  or  a  strong  Minister  controlling  the  Presi- 

'dent,   has   proved    restive)    yet   the   usage   continues,  being 

tgTOunded  on  the  natural  wish  of  the  executive  tu  liave  the 

igood-will  and  help  of  the  senators  in  getting  treaties  and 

appointments  confirmed,  and  on  tin;  feeling  that  the  party  in 

every  district  must  be  strengthened  by  a  distribution  of  good 

tilings,  in  the  way  which  the  local  leader  tliinks  most  service- 

fftble.     The  essential  features  of  the  system  are,  that  a  place  in 

the  pubTTc  ^rvicR  ir   held  at   the  ahSt^lUtfi  pK'lUmTr^  the 

^fcppfTInting  AUtlioritv:  that   it   is   invariably  bestowed   from 

party  motives  on  a  narty  m;ui,  afi  a  reward  Ttif  rai'ty  Kt^rvices 

(whether  of  the  appointee  or  of  some  one  who  pushes  him) ; 

that  no  man  expects  to  hold  it  any  longer  than  his  party  holds 

power;  and  that  this  gives  him  the  strongest  personal  reasons 

for  figlitiug  in  the  party  ranks.     Thus  the  conceptinn  of  offige 

among  pilitiriana  came  to  be  not  the  ideal  one,  of  its  involving 

a  dutv  to  the  communityf  nor  the  "practical "  one,  of  its  Iwjng 

a  snug  l>ertJi  in  which  a  man  may  live  if  lie  does  not  positively 

neidiiiil^-tiia-JKork,  but  the  perverted  one,  ot  its  being  a  salary 

paid  in  respect  of  party  services,  past,  present,  and  future. 

The  politicians,   however,  could  hardly  have  riveted  this 

nsysteni  on  the  country  but  for  certain  notions  which  had  be- 

eome  current  among  the  mass  of  the  people.     "Rotation  in 

office"  was,  and  indeed  by  most  men  still  is,  held  to  be  eon- 

4i000  offices,  lu  mischiftf.  however,  la  not  confined  to  the  le^^l  vacating  of 
eM  posts,  but  tias  lain  lAriroly  ftlflo  In  establishiug  a  euatom  applying  to  a 
Cir  larger  onmber  oi  minpr  placss. 
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formable  to  the  ^eiiius  of  a  democracy.  It  g^Lves  every  man 
an  equal  chanr'e  of  power  aiursaTary,  resembling  herein  the 
Athenian  and  Fiorftiitine  system  of  chousing  othcers  by  lot. 
It  is  supposed  to  stirnuhite  men  to  exertion,  to  foster  a  lauda- 
ble ambitiLJU  to  serve  the  ooiuitry  or  the  neiplil>f)urhood,  to 
prevent  the  s»'t>^'t'h  of  an  ollicial  eiutte,  with  its  habits  of  rou- 
tine, its  stiffness,  its  arrogantie.  It  recognizes  that  equality 
which  is  so  doa^  jp  th^  Ap^erinau  mind,  bidding  aTTTffin^Tal 
r&nieniner  that  he  ia  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
ma3teri~like  the  biireaucrats  of  Kurope.  It  torhi^T  him  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  right  to  tje  wliere  he  is,  any  ground  for 
expecting  to  stay  there.  It  ministers  in  an  odd  kind  of  way 
to  that  fondness  for  novelty  and  eliange  in  |>ersons  and  sur- 
rouudings  wbieh  is  natural  in  the  constantly-moving  commu- 
nities of  the  West.  The  habit  which  grew  up  of  electing  State 
and  city  officers  for  short  terms  tended  in  tlie  same  direction. 
If  those  whom  the  pmiph*  itself  chose  were  to  hold  office  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  why  .should  tliose  who  were  appointed  by 
Federal  authority  have  a  more  stable  tenure?  And  the  use  of 
patronage  for  ])nlitical  purposes  wa.^  further  justihed  by  the 
example  of  Kngluud)  whose  government  was  i>elieved~l3y  the 
Americans  ot  tifty  yeartr  ago  t^>  be  worked^  aa  in  last  century 
itr  largely  was  worked,  by  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  function  of  distributing  places  to  members  of 
the  House  o^  Commons,  and  honours  (suidi  as  orders  of  knight- 
hood and  steps  in  the  peerage)  to  members  of  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  f^cclcaiastical  preferments  to  the  relatives  of  both. ^ 

Aju/tliiT  t'Ti.l  n  p^tltfnt  rp;iJinn  frhy  t.hn  rnhatinn  plan  com- 
mended itstdl"  to  the  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  the  l>elief 
tha^  one  man  is  an  good  as  another,  and  will  do  well  ennugli 
any_jnjrk  you  set  him  to,  a  belief  ]ia!>T>ilv  expressed  by  their 
old  euemy  King  George  the  Third  when  he  said  that  "every 
man  is  goocl  enough  for  any  plfl/>p  he  can  get."  Jj^Jkmen^ 
a  sjiiart  imiuise^tected  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  he 
urn^JX^  Iti"^'^^  ^^T  anTl  oie^  f^t_j£^^''^r^!Sirias  w'oiTcod^  him- 
SeTf  into  aTnacelB^sonie  evideneeoTnis  smartness.  He  ia  a 
'*^ractlcar^au:*^    Tins  isathottom  (ieurge  the  Third's  idea; 

1  Now  of  course  the  tables  hftve  boen  turned,  and  the  example  of  Ui« 
practically  irremuvable  EugHsh  vivil  service  and  of  the  competitive  eulranoo 
ezaminatloDa  in  England  are  cited  against  the  American  system. 
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if  you  are  clever  enough  to  make  people  give  you  a  place,  you 
are  clever  enough  to  diaciiarge  its  duties,  or  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  discharglug  them.  It  may  be  added 
that  most  of  these  Federal  places,  and  those  which  come  moat 
before  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  require  little  special 
fitness.  Any  careful  and  honest  man  does  fairly  well  for  a 
tide-waiter  or  a  lighthouse  keeper.  Able  and  active  men  had 
no  great  interest  in  advocating  appointment  by  merit  or  security 
of  tenure,  for  they  seldom  wanted  pliwtes  themselves;  and  tluy 
had,  or  thought  they  had,  an  interest  in  jobbing  tlieir  poor 
relatives  and  unprosperous  friends  into  the  public  service.  It 
18  true  that  the  relative  or  friend  ran  the  risk  of  being  turned 
out.  But  hope  is  stronger  tlian  fear.  The  prospect  of  getting 
a  place  affects  ten  people  for  one  who  is  affected  by  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  it^  for  aapirants  are  many  and  places  reltUively 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  Federal  offices  only,  the 
immense  majority  whereof  are  such  petty  posts  as  those  of  post- 
master in  a  village,  custom-house  officer  at  a  seaport,  and  so 
forth,  although  they  also  hiclude  (derkrihips  in  the  dejjartnieuts 
at  Washington,  foreign  ambassadorships  and  consulates,  and 
governorships  of  the  Territories.  The  system  of  rotation  had, 
hnwevpr,  laid  siii'h  a  hold  on  the  mlnA  Of  the  countryThat  it 
»QOn  ewtenrlod  itmlLjiTeXjState  offices  and  city  offices  also,  in 
tn  fay  ft^^nch  offices  remained  a|ipointivp,  and  were  not,  like 
the  higher  ailministrative  posts  and  (in  most  of  tHfe  States  and 
the  larger  cities)  the  judicial  olHi-es,  handed  over  to  popular 
election.  Thus,  down  to  that  very  recent  time  of  which  1  shall 
apeak  presently,  appointment  by  favour  and  tenure  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  appointer  became  the  rule  in  every  sphere  and  branch 
of  government,  National,  State,  and  nuiniciiial.  It  may  seem 
•strange  that  a  people  so  eminently  practicjil  as  tlic  Americans 
acquiesced  in  a  system  which  per\'erts  public  office  from  its 
proper  function  of  serving  the  public,  destroys  the  prosp)ect  of 
that  skill  whicli  comes  with  experience,  and  gives  nobody  the 
least  security  that  he  will  gain  a  higher  post,  or  even  retain  the 
one  he  holds,  by  displaying  conspicuous  efficiency.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  administration  used  to  be  conducted  in  a  happy- 
go-lucky  way,  that  the  citizens.  a<?customed  to  help  tlicmselves, 
relied  rery  little  on  their  functionaries,  and  did  not  care  whether 
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they  were  skilful  or  not,  and  that  it  was  so  easy  and  so  com- 
mon for  a  man  Avha  fell  out  tif  one  kind  of  business  to  take  to 
and  make  his  liviuix  hy  another,  tliat  deprivation  seemed  to 
involve  little  hardship.  However,  the  main  reason  was  that 
there  was  no  party  and  no  set  of  jiersons  sjieciallY  interested  in 
pntnng  an  end  to  the  system,  whereas  t  tie  re  soon  came  to  be  a 
set  speeiiiUy  cancenieJ  to  tietena  it.  it  aeveloi)ed,  1  might 
almost  say  created,  the  class  or  professional  politicians,  and 
they  maintained  it,  because  it  exactly  suitetl  them.  That  great 
and  growing  volume  of  political  work  to  be  done  in  managing 
primaries^  conventions,  and  elections  for  tlie  city,  State,  and 
National  governments,  whereof  I  have  alrcafly  spoken,  and 
which  the  mlvance,  of  democratic  seutimcTit  and  the  needs  of 
party  warfare  evolved  from  18^0  down  to  about  1850,  needed 
men  who  should  give  to  it  constant  iuul  luidivided  attention. 
These  men  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office  provided.  Persons 
•ffho  had  nothing  to  gam  for  themselves  would  soon  have  tired 
n\  tiip.  >yorK.  The  members  of  a  permanent  civil  serxnce  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  interfennji;  in  politics,  bpcuuse  Ihp  politi- 
cal  ilefeat  of  a  pulilic  officer  s  tnenas  wmild  have  left  his  posi- 
tion the  same  an  before,  and  the  civil  service  not  being  all  of 
one  party,  but  composed  uf  persons  appointed  at  different  times 
by  executives  of  different  hues,  would  not  have  acted  together 
as  a  whole.  Those,  however,  whose  bread  -infl  bnftpr  depend 
on  their  party  uuiy  be  tmsted  to  work  for  tlieir  party,  to  enlist 
recruits,  TS^'  after  the  organizationj  play  electioneering  tricks 
from  whicii  oniinary  party  spirjt  might  recoil  ^JQie  fliy^a  of 
professional  politicians  was  therefore  the  first  crflp  which  the 
Sppils  System,  tlie  syaijUMOAfjisiii^piiLlic  officers  private  prize 
_pi  ^ftr?  bojS^  iJu?jses_were  the  secoiul  orpp]  In  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian poetry  the  si>ecIaT  title  ofthe  lung  or  chieftain  is  "the 
giver  of  rings."  He  attracts  followejajmd-rewaid&  the  ser\'ices, 
wl^pfKor  fif  fhp  «r?^rri'7^  ^^  ^^'**  fllf^l'^  -^'y  m^aral  gifts.  So  the 
Boss  wins  and  holds  jxiwer  by  the  bestowal  of  patronage. 
Places  are  the  guerdon  of  victory  in  election  warfare ;  he 
divides  this  spoil  before  as  well  as  after  the  battk\  promising 
the  higher  elective  offices  t<i  the  strongest  among  his  fighting 
men,  and  disixnising  the  minor  appointive  offices  which  lie  in 
his  own  giit,  or  that  of  his  lieutenants,  to  combatants  of  less 
note  but  equal  loyalty.    Thus  the  chieftain  consolidates^  extends. 
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fortifies  his  power  by  rewardirm  his  suynKjrtftrs.  He  garriaons 
th€  out]x)st8  with  his  squires  and  heiu-hmen,  who  are  btiuml 
fast  to  him  by  the  hope  of  getting  something  more,  and  the 
fear  of  losing  what  they  have.  Most  of  these  apjxjiutive  offices 
are  too  poorly  paid  to  attnu^t  able  men;  but  tlu\v  fnriii  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  higher  ones  obtained  by  pujjiilar  elet'tioii ; 
and  the  desire  to  get  them  aud  keep  ther[i  provides  tJiat  numer- 
ous rank  aud  file  which  the  Aniericaa  system  requires  to  work 
the  Machine.  In  a  country  like  England  office  is  an  object  of 
desire  to  a  few  prominent  men,  but  only  to  a  few,  because  the 
places  which  are  vacated  on  a  cliange  of  governmeut  are  less 
than  sixty  in  all,  while  vacancies  in  other  plat^es  happen  only 
by  death  or  promotion.  Hence  an  insignificiint  numJ>er  of  per- 
sons out  of  the  whole  population  have  a  personal  i>ecuniary 
interest  in  the  triumph  of  their  paity.  In  England,  therefore, 
one  has  what  may  l)e  called  the  general  officers  and  heailquar- 
ters  staff  of  an  army  of  professional  ix»liticians,  but  few  subal- 
terns and  no  privates.  And  in  England  most  of  these  general 
odicers  are  rich  men,  independent  of  official  salaries.  In 
America  the  privates  arc  proportioned  in  number  to  the  offi- 
cers. They  are  a  great  host.  As  nearly  all  live  by  politics, 
they  are  held  together  by  a  strong  personal  motive.  When 
Uieir  i*arty  is  kept  out  of  the  sjKiils  of  the  Federal  governmeut, 
as  the  Democrats  were  out  from  1801  in  1885,  they  have  a 
second  chance  in  the  State  spoils,  a  third  chance  in  the  city 
spoils ;  and  the  prospect  of  winning  at  least  one  of  these  two 
latter  sets  of  places  maintains  their  discipline  and  whets  their 
appetite,  however  slight  may  be  their  chance  of  captui'ing  the 
Federal  offices. 

It  is  these  spoilsmen  whQ_bavejepraved  and  distorted  the 
mecbaniwiro?  poUti"g  It  is  they  who  pack  the  primaries  and 
run  the  conventions  so  as  to  destroy  the  freetlom  of  popular 
choice,  they  who  contrive  and  execute  the  election  frauds  which 
disgrace  some  States  and  cities,  —  repeating  and  Uillot  stuffing, 
obstruction  of  the  polls,  and  fraudulent  countings  iu.^ 

In  making  every  ailministrative  appointment  a  master  of 
party  claim  aud  personal  favour,  the  system  has  lowered  the 

_^ —  ■   —  -       . —  ^  IM 

>  The  fact  that  in  CaDada  the  civil  service  is  permanent  has  doubtless  much 
['to  do  viCb  tli«  ab«6uce  of  itucli  a  rvgular  party  Machine  as  the  United  States 
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general  tone  of  pablic  morals,  for  it  has  taught  men  to  neglect 
thgmfce rests  of  tne  conmiimitV.  iUld  maue  insinceniy  ripen  fn to 
cynieism.  _  Nobody  suniwaes  that  merit  has  anything  to  dowith 
promotion,  or  believes  the  pretext  alleged  for  an  appointment. 
Politics  has  l>een  turned  into  the  art  of  distri\>iitiny  salaries  so 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  supj>ort  from  friendswitETthe 
minimum  of  offence  to  op]>onents.  To  this  art  able  men  have 
been  forred  to  bend  their  minds:  on  this  Presidents  and  min- 
isters have  sp>ent  those  hours  whioh  were  demand€»d  by  the 
real  problems  of  the  country.'  Thft  ri^'"fT  p^^**^»ian^  must 
think  of  obscure  sunnorters  seeking  petty  places  as  well  as 


of  those  greater  appointments  by  which  his  kTii>^^*^'^c^  ^^  "'^n 
and  his  hone-sty  deserve  to  be  judged.  It  is  hanlly  a  caricature 
when,  in  Mr.  Lowell's  satire,  the  intending  presidential  candi 
date  writes  to  his  maritime  friend  in  New  England,  — 


*'  If  yon  git  mft  inside  thft  Wliite  House, 
Your  head  witii  ile  I'll  kinder  ^nint, 
By  gittin*  you  iuside  the  light-house, 
Down  to  the  end  of  Jaalam  pint.** 


n 


After  this,  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  add  that  rotation  in 
ofljre  has  not  improvea  tne  quality  of  the  civil  service/  Men 
selected  for  their" kervices  at  elections  or  in  primaries  have  not 
proved  the  most  capable  servants  of  the  public.  As  most  of 
the  posts  they  fill  need  nothing  more  than  such  ordinary  busi- 
ness qualities  as  the  average  American  possesses,  the  mischief 
has  not  come  home  to  the  citizens  generally,  but  it  has  some- 
times been  serious  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  de]>art- 
ments  at  Washington  and  some  of  the  greater  custom-houses.* 
Moreover,  the  official  is  not  free  to  attend  to  his  official  dntiea. 
More  imjHjrtunt,  because  more  influential  on  his  fortunes,  is  the 
duty  to  his  party  of  looking  after  its  interests  at  the  election, 
and  his  rluty  to  his  chiefs,  the  Boss  and  Ring,  of  seeing  that 
the  candidate  they  favour  gets  the  party  nomination.     Such 

1  Presidcut  Qarfield  said  "  one-tbirti  of  the  working  hoars  of  s«naton  and 
reprAS«ntativcA  is  Hcnrrely  siifiirieut  to  meet  tiw  demauils  ia  referuune  to  the 
appointmentA  to  office.  .  .  .  With  a  judieions  gystf'in  of  civil  service,  the 
business  of  the  de{>artm(!Dta  eotild  lie  Itt'tiirr  done  at  half  the  i^ost," 

^  Sometimes  the  eril  was  bo  much  felt  Ihnt  a  subordinate  of  e-xperlMice  was 
always  retaioed  for  the  sake  of  teaching  those  who  came  in  by  poUtieal  favour 
how  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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au  official,  whom  democratic  theory'  seeks  to  remind  of  his 
dependence  on  the  public,  does  not  feel  himself  bound  to  the 
public^  but  to  the  city  boss  or  senator  or  congressman  who  has 
procured  his  appointment.  Qr^tit.njlp,  Hnt.y,  gprvu-.^,  aj:^  all 
frtr  ^^  pittignn  go  far  from  making  the  official  2i*aloas  in  the 
performance  of  hw  functions,  iuset-urity  of  tenure  has  discour- 
aged sedulous  applioatiou  to  work,  since  it  i»  not  by  such 
application  that  office  is  retained  and  promotion  won.  The 
administration  of  some  aiuong  the  public  departments  in  Fed- 
eral and  city  government  is  more  behind  that  of  private  enter- 
prises than  is  the  case  in  European  countries ;  the  ingenuity 
and  executive  talent  which  the  nation  justly  boasts,  are  least 
visible  in  national  or  municipal  busiuess.  In  abort,  the  civil 
KPrgj(y  ift  nf>t  i"  America^  and  nannptj  jnultfr  Lha-wyBtBTTr  of 
rotatioD,  become  a  career.  _FLice-huuting  is  the  career,  and  an 
office" IS  not  a  jmblic  trust,  but  a  means  ol  Pt>qu.llijiy  party 
serviceSj  and  also,  under  the  method  of  assessments  previously 
fl*><iiM-ihP<i,  ft  gnnmft  jfjieiicfi^  poT^  funds  may  De  raised  for 


^H  election  purposes. 

^^  Some  of  these  evils  were  observed  as  far  back  as  1853,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  requiring  clerks  apjiointed  to 
the  departments  at  Washington  to  pu£s  a  (]ualifying  examina- 
tion.' Neither  this  nor  subsequent  legislative  efforts  in  the 
same  iHreetion  pro<luced  any  improvement,  for  the  men  in 
office  who  ought  to  have  given  effect  to  the  law  were  hostile 
to  it.  Similar  causes  defeated  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, inaugurated  by  an  Act  of  Congrcs3_in  1871,  when 
the  present  agitation  for  civil  service  reform  ha<l  begun  to  lay 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Hayes  (1877-^1)  was  the  first 
I' ivsitlent  who  seems  to  have  honestly  desired  to  reto^^-Tfa 
civil  service,  but  the  opposition  of  the  politicians,  and  the 
inflllfercnCH  fit  Congress,  which  had  legislated  merely  in  defer- 
ence to  the  pressure  of  enlightened  opinion  outside,  proved  too 
much  for  him.  A  real  step  in  advance  was,  Jiowever^iiade  in 
1883,  by  the  passage" oF  tlie  sonralled  Peiidleton  AcJ,  which 
instituiea  a  board  of  c!vil  service  commissioners  (to  be  named 
-ij^  UlU  PPesldi^lit),  directing  them  to  apply  a  system  of  com- 


i 


1  To  hmve  mule  pliicftB  tenable  during  good  behaviour  would  have  been  open 
to  Uie  (kbjecUon  that  It  inighi  prevent  the  dismissal  of  iacomjMtcat  men  agtinst 
irhooi  no  specific  charge  could  be  proved. 
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petitive  examinations  to  a  considerable  number  uf  offices  in  th& 
departments  at  W;i.shin^ton,  and  a  smaller  number  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  '*rfg^'iftnt  Ai-fr>iii«  nnnmH  i^  ^^^4  com- 
mission, and  under  the  rules  fi-amed  by  it  some  good  was 
effected.  '  The  ai^tion  of  the  two  succeeding  Presidents  has 
been  matter  of  recent  controversy ;  but  while  admitting  that 
less  has  l)een  done  in  the  way  of  reform  than  might  kive  been 
desired,  it  is  no  less  true  that  mut-h  more  has  been  done  than 
it  wouUl  have  been  safe  to  expect  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the 
so-called  '*  classified  service,"  to  which  the  examination  system 
is  applied,  some  removals  for  political  reasons  are  still  occa- 
sionally made,  but  the  percentage  is  far  smaller  than  in  the 
nncjassified  service,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  seem 
justitied  in  the  view  the}"  expressed  in  tlnnr  re]>ort  of  1891, 
that  "either  outside  the  ehuisiiied  service  poorer  grades  of 
appointments  are  maile,  or  else  there  are  many  removals  of 
perfei'tly  good  men  who  are  sacrificed  simply  for  party  or  per- 
sonal considerations.  Probably  both  these  conclusions  would 
be  just" 

The  Act  of  1883  originally  applied  to  only  14,000  posts. 
has  since  been  so  extoudcd  as  now  to  apply  to  about  43. 
out  of  a  total  eHtiniatx^d  at  1,H{^,(KK>  posts  in  the  national  civil 
service ;  and  the  salaries  of  those  covered  by  it  amount  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  by  the  government.  Its 
moral  effect,  however,  has  been  even  greater  than  this  propor- 
tiuu  represents,  and  entitles  it  to  the  description  given  of  it 
at  the  time  as  **a  sad  blow  to  the  pessimists."  Public  senti- 
ment is  more  and  more  favourable,  and  though  the  lower  sort 
of  "professionals"  are  irtcensed  at  so  great  an  interferenee 
with  their  methods,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  loading  men  in  both 
parties  seem  now  disposed  to  support  it.  It  strengthens  the 
hands  of  any  President  who  may  desire  reform,  and  has  stimu- 
lated the  civil  service  reform  movement  in  States  find  munici- 
palities. Several  States  have  now  instituted  examinations  for 
admission  to  their  civil  service;  and  similar  legislation  has 
been  a]i[»lied  tC)  New  York»  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  cities.  Some  years  must  pass  before  the  result  of 
these  changes  upon  the  purificatinn  of  politics  can  be  fairly 
judged.  It  is  for  the  ])resent  enough  to  say  that  while  the 
stiite  of  things  above  described  has  been  generally  true  both 
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of  Federal  and  of  State  and  city  administration  during  tlie  lost 
aixty  years,  there  is  now  reason  t(j  hoi)e  that  the  ]n*acti(;e  of 
appointing  fur  shurt  terras,  and  of  refusing  to  reappoint,  or  of 
dismissing  in  order  to  fill  vacancies  with  political  adherents, 
has  been  shaken.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  extension  of 

i>TqmTTi;||f'^Ti<  will  tPTTH    mnrp  nnri    mnm  to  ercln4e  merelpolls- 

inen  from  the  public  service. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 


SLECTI0H8    AND   THEIR   MACHUHCRT 


I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated  and  varying 

election  laws  of  the  different  States.  But  the  methods  of 
comluctiiig  elections  have  so  lar^^ely  inHuenoetl  the  <levelorv 
roent  of  Maohiiio  yKilitics,  and  Th>^  iwont  chan^'es  in  tliem  hgv*- 
made  so  m^uh  stir  and  sfcin  lit^t'ly  to  liay^  siioh  cnnsuleniljjt* 


results,  that  th*'  sul»i«M-t  must  not  |>ii?>s  uiinoticed. 

AH  t-xiHiixbe-s  of  uivnarin^j  the  uollinu  i daces  and  of  paying 
the  clerks  and  other  election  officers  who  receive  and  count 
the  votes,  are  borne  by  the  community,  not  (aa  in  Britain) 
by  the  candidates. 

All  elections,  whether  for  city,  Stite.  or  Fetleral  offices,  are 
in  all  States  conducted  by  ballot,  whicJi.  tiowever.  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  long  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a  de^'ice  for 
preventing.:  lnihcry  or  intimidation,  but  rather  as  the  <;[\tickest 
^"''  ""^if^^r  iiutii'i'  i't  taking  the  votes  of  a  umltitude.  Secrecy 
had  not  been  speeiiUly  ainied  at,  nor  in  point  of  fact  generally 
securea. 

An  election  is  a  far  more  complicated  nfTai''  ^"-  Apna^^.,>,  thsax 
in  Europe,  ine  number  of  elective  offices  is  greater,  and  as 
terms  of  office  "Sre  shorter,  tne  nuiV]l>er  of  offices'to  be  voted 
for  in  any  giv«,'n  year  is  much  greater.  To  save  the  expense 
of  numerous  distinct  pollings,  it  has  been  usual,  though  by  no 
meiins  universal,  to  take  the  ix)llings  for  a  variety  oT  offices  at 
the  siuii«  tliiiy.  Ihiil  ly  Lu  sav,  Lu  ulyi't  Fydyral  ufticiiilH  ^pN^si- 
(lential  eiectors  and  congressmen^ »  State  officials,  county  offi- 
cials, and  city  officials  on  one  and  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  polling  booths.  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  only 
once  in  four  years,  congressmen  once  in  two.  But  the  number 
of  State  and  county  and  city  places  to  be  filled  is  so  large  that 
a  voter  seldom  goes  to  the  polling  Iwoth  without  having  to 
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cast  his  vote  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  persons,  candidates  for 
different  oSices,  and  sometimes  he  may  vote  for  twenty  or 
thirty. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  slip  tickets.  A  slip  ticket 
is  a  list,  printed  on  a  long  strip  (A  pap^r,  of  ihe  persdiiB  stamp- 
ing in  tne  same  interest^  that  is  to  say,  reconiiuenJea  by  the 
same  party  or  political  group  for  the  posta  tu  be  hlled  up  at 
any  election.'  Till  very  recently,  the  universiil  practice  was 
for  each  such  voting  ticket  to  be  printed  and  issueil  by  u  party 
organization,  and  to  be  then  distributed  at  the  pnUin^  booths  by 
the  party  agents  to  the  voters  and  placed  by  thcui  in  the  box. 
The  voter  usually  voted  the  ticket  as  he  received  iU  that  is 
to  say,  he  voted  en  bloc  for  all  the  names  it  cuutained.  It  was 
indeed  open  to  him  to  modify  it  by  striking  out  certain  names 
("scratching*')  and  writing  in  others,  or  by  placing  over  a 
name  a  bit  of  paper,  gummed  at  the  bank  for  the  purpose 
(called  a  "paster"),  on  which  was  printed  the  name  of  some 
other  candidate.  But  the  always  potent  teiidenov  to  vote 
the  party  list  a.s  a  whnlp  was  naturally  stront^er  when  that 
whole  list  tuuud  itselt  on  ilic  sanif  nieft;  of  pjiiieriii  thH-xutt'r*s 
JuiaJs  than  it  wouM  have  been  had  the  pajjer  contained  in 
alphabetical  order  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  whomsoever, 
making  it  necessary  to  pick  and  choose  among  them.  This, 
however,  was  the  least  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  system. 
When  (as  often  happened)  the  two  great  parties  had  bad 
names  on  their  respective  State  or  city  tickets,  the  obvious 
remedy  was  the  formation  of  a  "Citizens*  "  or  **  Indeptmdent '' 
ofgauiaitiou  to  nin  l>etter  men.  The  heavy  expense  of  pri n t- 
m^  and  distributing  the  tickets  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
ftiaking  of  such  independent  nominations,  while  the  "  regular" 
ticket  distributors  did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  "  independent  tickets,'*  and  generally  to  confuse 
and  mislead  the  independent  voter.     The  expenses  which  the 

regular  parties  hajj  t"  \tpa.r  ypre  tmi/^p  hy  f  heir  IP.irlRJ^n^fihRKt 

fur    levying   ''  eleCtlOTI  ngSPgc^on^a"    nn    nnnrliil     J       i^    ii  ■     1    lliiiiiilKy 

(see  aritej  p.  US)  nf  v^^t^?^'V  RPllin^^iinininatinns.     And»  finally, 

the  al)Bence  of  secrecy,  for  the  voter  could  be  followed  by 
watc'hful  eyes  from  the  moment  wben  ne  received  tTie  party 

I  A  tirJiet  Incladea  more  naracR  or  fewer,  according  to  the  nomber  of  offices 
to  be  filled,  bat  osnallj  more  than  n  dozen. 
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ticket  from  the  party  distribuU>r  till  he  dropped  it  into  t\ 


Si] 


d  a  wide  door  to  bnf 


box,  opeiiecl  a  wiae  aoor  to  bnbery  and  iiitimiil^.tiQn.  A  grow- 
ing sense  of  these  mischiefs  roused  at  length  tlie  zeiil  of 
reformers.  In  1885  a  bill  for  the  intrndu(rtioD  of  a  really 
secret  ballot  was  presented  to  tl;G  legislature  of  Michigan, 
and  in  1888  such  a  measure,  resembling  in  its  outlines  the 
ballot  laws  of  Australia  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
enacted  in  MiiHsacluisetls.  The  unprecedented  scale  on  which 
money  was  illegitimately  used  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1888  provoked  general  alarm,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  reformers  bo  much  that  secret,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
"  .^uatralian/*  ballot  laws  arc  now  in  force  in  all  the  States 
except  seven;  viz.,  North  (Carolina,  South  Candina,  (reorgia, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Idaho,  all  (except  the  last)  States 
in  the  South,  a  jiait  of  the  country  where  i-eforms  make 
their  way  more  slowly,  and  where  one  party  has  so  marked  a 
predominance  that  a  provision  for  fair  elections  may  seem 
matter  of  less  urgency  than  in  the  moi-e  equally  divided 
Northern  States.  It  may  cause  surprise  that  communities 
which  live  in  alarm  at  the  large  negro  vote  should  not  seize 
80  simple  a  method  of  virtualJy  excluding  the  bulk  of  that 
vote,  but  the  reason  ia  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
secret  ballot,  unaccompanied  by  provisions  for  illiterate  voters, 
would  also  exclude  a  considerable  number  of  whites.  Ifow- 
ever,  these  seven  States  will  probably  ere  long  follow  their 
sisters  in  the  enactment  of  secret  ballot  laws,  and  the  strength 
of  the  movement  is  witnessed  by  the  fa<it  that  in  three  States, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Kentucky^  provisions  on  the  subject 
have  been  embodied  in  the  constitutions,  though,  in  the  case 
of  Texas,  the  legislature  has  not  yet  given  effect  to  them  by 
statute. 

The  new  laws  of  these  thirty-seven  States  are  of  varying 
merit  As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  their 
legislatures,  those  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey 
are  the  worst  Nearly  all  the  laws,  however,  provide  for  the 
official  printing  of  the  voting  papers,  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
names  {»f  all  candidates  upon  the  same  jiapcr,  so  that  the  voter^ 
must  himself  place  his  mark  against  those  he  desires  to  suppoi 
and  for  the  depositing  of  the  pajiiT  in  the  box  by  the  voter  ii 
such  manner  as  to  protect  him  from  observation.     Thus 
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has  been  nearly  ever^-where  secured,  and  while  independent 
candidates  hare  a  brtter  chance,  a  heavy  blow  haa  been  struck 
at  bribery  and  intiuiidation.  The  practice  of  "peddling"  the 
ballots  at  the  pollinj^  place  by  the  agents  of  the  parties,  which 
had  reachefl  jwrtentous  dimensions  in  New  Yotk»  has  in  most 
places  disappeared,  while  the  extinction  of  the  head  of  expenses 
incurred  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ballot  printing,  has 
diminished  the  pretext  for  levying  assessments.  Elections 
are  far  more  orderly  than  thev  were,  because  mox£-&<>cret.  and 
becaustj  the  act^^tulant  crowd  of  those  jtha  nedille  and  liang 
about  the  polls,  disposed  to  turbulence  and  ready  for  intimidar 
tioh,  baa' been  mugli  reduced.  And  it  is  an  incidental  gain 
that  the  most^  ignorant  class  j)fjvoters,  who  in  the  North  are 
usually  recent  mrniTpirjintS  Have  hep.n  in  ^nmn  Stftfcnn  doprivftd 
of  their  votes,  in  others  stimulated  (as  lias  happened  to  the 
more  intelligent  negroes  in  parts  of  the  South)  to  improve 
their  education,  and  fit  themselves  to  vote.  Even  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  voting  of  illiterates,  a  certain  disgrace, 
which  citizens  desire  to  escape,  attaches  to  him  who  is  force<l  to 
have  recourse  tx)  this  provision.  The  presidential  election  of 
1892,  conducted  in  thirty-five  States  under  these  new  law s,_ has 
approved  thftlf  ftflpgrtorltV  tSTTie  old  system,  and  has  further 
encouraged  the  reformers,  who  have  been  surprised  to  Jind 
how  rajt[dlv  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  For  a  final 
judgment,  however,  we  must  wait  until  time  has  shown  how 
far  the  ingenuity  of  corrupt  politicians  may  devise  methods  for 
evadiug  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  new  statutes. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  machinery  of  voting. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  questions  that  may  be  asked 
regarding  an  election  system.  One  is,  whether  it  is  honestly 
carried  out  by  the  officials  ?  To  this  question  uo  general 
answer  can  be  given,  because  there  are  the  widest  possible 
differences  between  different  States  j  differences  due  chiefly  to 
the  variations  in  their  election  laws,  but  partly  also  to  the 
i-flondition  of  the  public  conscience.  In  some  States  the  official 
conduct  of  elections  is  now  believe<^  tl^  ]^.  Hili^i'^"'^*y  pure, 
owing,  one  is  told,  to  the  excellence  of  a  minutely  cartful  law. 
In  Qt^PHif  frauds,  such  as  ballot  stuffing  and  falsp  pnniitjnp>, 
are  said  to  be  common,  not  only  In  city,  but  also  in  State  and 
FegBTgh-gfactionfl.    T  have   n€>-dfttg^tp"cletermine  how  widely 
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frauds  prevail,  for  their  existence  can  rarely  be  proved,  and 
they  often  escaj*  detection.  They  are  sometimes  suspected 
where  they  do  not  exist  It  is  however  clear  that  in  some 
States  thoy  are  frequent  enough  to  constitute  a  serious  re- 
proach.' 

Another  question  is :  Doea^lhe  election  machinery  prevent 
intimidation,  bribery,  personation,  repeahng,  and  Che  'Other 
fniuds  whicirthe^Sgentg  uf  candidates  or  partiea  WBkrttTperpe- 
^rate?  Here,  too,  there  are  gneat  differences  between  one 
State  and  city  und  another,  differences  due  both  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  character  of  the  jHjpulation.  Of  intimidation  there 
is  now  but  little,  save  in  a  few  cities,  where  roughs,  or  6cc»- 
sionally  evt^n  the  police,  are  said  to  molest  a  voter  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  other  party,  or  to  be  inclined  to  desert  their  own 
party.  But  till  the  enactment  of  the  secret  ballot  laws,  it 
anm^jinfig  h-'ippft]^«t  fTint.  ^mpVny^rs  enilea vuiU'tHl  tA  send 
their  working-men  to  the  iiolls  in  a  body  in  order_^_secure 
dislike  to  this  was  one  of  the  motives 

Repeating  and 


their~vnt&3;  and  the 

Which  ublained  popular  favour  for  thosu  laws 

personation  are  not  nire  in  denst^  [inimlations,  where  the  agents 

and  officials  do  nut,  and  cannot,  know  the  voters'  faces;  and 

these  frauds  are  sometimes  organized  on  a   grand   scale   by 

bringing  bands  of  roughs  from  one  city  to  another. 

Bribery  is  a  sporadic  disease,  but  often  intense  when  it 
occurs.  Most  parts  of  the  Union  arcl)tiw,  ^  pure  as  SCdtland, 
■WfieTe  from  18G8  till  1892  there  was  only  one  election  petition 
for  alleged  bribery.  Other  ]Mirt3  are  no  better  than  the  small 
boroughs  of  Southern  England  were  before  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1883.*    No  place,  however,  not  even  the  poorest 

1  They  were  speoially  frequent,  and  are  not  extinrt,  in  nnme  nf  the  Southern 
States,  bein^  there  used  to  prevent  the  neffro  voters  frnrn  returning  Repabliean 
candidates.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  "  tisane  l)aUol«"  was  most  oommou. 
I  was  told  in  San  Francisco  that  elections  had  become  more  pure  since  the 
introduction  of  f^lass  bHllot  boxes,  which  made  It  difticult  for  the  presiding 
officials  to  stock  the  ballot  tiox  with  voting  papers  before  the  voting  began  in 
the  morning.  After  ihc  eW'tion  of  189.'},  nearly  lQOt:le<'tion  ofiloen  in  New 
York  City,  about  25  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  gotid  many  In  the  siualler  cities  were 
indicted  for  offences  against  the  election  laws,  and  espe>i>ially  for  permitting 
**  repeaters ''  to  vote,  for  accompanying  voters  into  the  booth  on  a  false  prc- 
teooe  of  their  blindness  or  physical  incai>aeity,  and  for  cheating  in  the  count' 
ing  of  the  votes.    Many  were  convicted. 

^  The  British  general  election  of  1880  gave  rise  Ut  no  less  than  95  petitions  im- 
migning  returns  on  the  ground  of  some  form  of  corraption,  and  many  WQretn^ 
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ward  in  New  York  City,  sinks  below  the  level  of  such  constit- 
uencies as  Yarmouth,  or  Sandwich,  used  to  be  iu  England. 
Bril*er\'  is  seldom  practised  in  America  in  the  same  way  as  it 
nsQf^tQ  be  at  Home,  by  distributing  small  sums  among  a  large 
raaaa-jaf-pQQt- electors,  or  even,  as  iiwiiany  Knglisir  boroughs, 
among  a  section  of  voters  (not  always  the  poorest)  known  to  be 
venal,  and  accust<^me<l  to  reserve  their  votes  till  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  poll.  The  American  practice  hag  been  to  give 
sums  oLfrom  S2Q  to  ffiCTto  an  ac*^ive  lor^al  "_imrker7*  who 
un3ertake6-te-  bring  up  a  ef^ptnin  number  nf  vntfirsr  p«3rliaps 
twenty  or  thirty,  whom  he  "owns "  or  can  get  at.  He  is  not 
required  to  account  for  the  money,  and  spends  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  it  in  direct  bribes,  though  something  iu  drinks  to 
the  lower  sort  of  elector.  This  kind  of  expenditure  belongs 
to  the  c^itegory  rather  of  paid  canvassing  than  of  bribery,  yet 
sometimes  the  true  European  ai)ecie3  occurs.  In  a  New 
Hampshire  rural  town  not  long  ago,  S>10  were  paid  to  each  of 
two  hundred  doubtful  votere.  In  some  districts  of  New  York 
the  friends  of  a  candidate  will  undertake,  in  case  he  is 
returned,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  poorest  voters  who  occujiy 
tenement  houses,  and  the  candidate  subsequently  makes  up 
the  amount.*  The  expenses  of  congressional  and  presidential 
elections  are  often  heavy,  and  though  the  larger  part  goes  in 
organization  and  demonstrations,  meetings,  torehliglit  pro- 
cessions, and  so  forth,  a  jtart  is  likely  to  go  in  some  illicit  way. 
A  member  of  Congress  for  a  poor  district  iu  a  great  city  told  me 
that  his  expenses  ran  from  S^y^HX)  up  to  $10,(MJ0,  wliich  is  just 
about  what  a  parliamentary  contest  used  to  cost  in  an  English 
borough  coostituency  of  equal  area.     In  America  the  number 


tjdoed.  After  the  electloo  of  IS8C*  there  waaDotasiD^le[>etition.  Aiterthatof 
1893  there  were  ten  petitions  alleging  corrupt  practices,  and  in  thrtro  of  tliesc  the 
eliy^iin  was  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  sncb  practices.  This  improvement 
must,  however,  be  in  some  measure  a-^cribcl  to  the  Redistribution  Act  of  18H6, 
wbieb  extinguished  the  small  boroughs. 

I  Ai  A  recent  election  in  Brooklyn,  a  number  of  coloured  roterasat  flitcmlly) 
on  the  fcnre  in  front  of  tbo  poUins  booths,  waitin)^  to  be  bought,  but  were 
disappointed,  the  partii«  havin^^  aun^Hl  nut  to  buy  them.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  briltery  amonu  the  coloured  voters  iu  some  of  the  cities:  f.y.  tu  those  of 
K«ntu(ky  and  Southern  Ohio. 

When  there  is  a  real  issue  before  the  votera,  bribery  diminishes.  In  tbo 
mayoralty  contest  of  ISKTi,  in  New  York,  the  usually  venal  classes  went 
ctimigbt  for  the  Labour  candidate,  and  would  not  be  l>oaght. 
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of  Toters  in  a  congressional  district  is  more  than  five  tiroes  as 
great  as  in  an  avera^  English  constituency,  but  the  official 
expenses  of  polling  booths  and  clerks  are  not  borne  by  tlie 
candidate.  In  a  corrupt  district  along  the  Hudson  River 
above  N'ew  York  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  $50,000  being 
spent  at  a  single  congressional  election,  when  in  some  other 
districts  of  the  State  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  $2<>00.  In 
a  presidential  election  great  suras  are  s[>eiit  in  doubtful,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  "pivotal"  States.  Indiana  was  "drenched 
with  money  '*  in  1880^  much  of  it  contributed  by  great  corpora- 
tions, and  a  large  part  doubtless  went  iu  bribery.  What  part 
ever  does  go  it  is  the  harder  to  determine,  because  elections 
are  rarely  impeache<i  on  this  ground,  both  parties  tacitly 
agreeing  that  bygones  shall  be  bygon»*s.  The  election  of  1888 
was  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  so  hirge  was  the  expenditure 
in  doubtful  States.  In  that  year  well-informed  Americans  came 
to  perceive  that  bril)ery  at  elections  was  a  growing  evil  in 
their  country,  though  even  now  they  think  it  le^^s  uoxioufi  than 
either  Bossism  or  election  frauds.  In  18H>S  the  disease  seemed 
to  me  no  more  diffused  than  it  had  been  in  England  up  to  that 
date.  In  1890  the  shadows  had  grown  darker;  and  good  citi- 
zens were  evidently  becoming  anxious. 

This  alann  has  favoured  the  fltovement  for  the  enactment 
gf  laws  ii'inip'jt  fnrrnn^  jmiptif^f**^  "A  lert  MlUi?s-have  now 
pklised  such  statutes.  Those  of  Missouri  and  Talifomia  are 
described  as  likely  to  prove  efficient;   those  of  Massai*hnsetts 


and  Kansas,  as  less  drastic,  but  fairly  useful ;  those  of  Xe 
York,  Michigan,  aud  Colorado,  as  amounting  to  little  more  th 
provisions  for  the  compulsory  publication  of  certain  items 
expendiUire.  In  Pennsylvania  it  would  api^»ear  that  the  acts 
are  seldom  put  in  force.  The  practice,  so  general  in  America, 
of  conducting  elections  by  a  party  committee,  which  makes  its 
payTuents  on  behalf  of  all  the  candidates  running  in  the  same 
interests,  renders  it  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  Hritjiin  to  fix  a 
definite  limit  to  the  expenditure,  either  by  a  candidate  himself 
or  u]x>n  the  couduct  of  tlie  election.  However,  the  new  Mis- 
souri law  attempts  this,  fixing  a  low  scale  for  ''campaign 
expenditures."  and  imposing  severe  penalties  on  the  receiver 
as  well  as  giver  of  any  bribe,  whether  to  vote  or  to  refrain 
from  voting,  a  form  in  which  bribery  seems  to  be  pretty  fre- 
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quent.  Other  but  niueh  lighter  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
practice  of  treating.  It  sflems  proUable  tlxat  the  example  set 
by  Missouri  and  California  will  l)e  hirgt'ly  followed,  and  that 
the  blow  struck  at  electoral  corruption  by  the  set^ret  ballot 
laws  will  be  followetl  up  by  a  general  limitation  of  exi->endi- 
tures.  Whether  the  improvement  will  be  i>ermanent,  ami  how 
deep  it  will  go,  is  another  question.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  value  of  laws  which  pi*opose  to  effect  by 
mechanical  methods  reforms  which  in  themselves  are  largely 
^omI.  This  nuich.  however,  niiiy  be  said,  that  while  iti  all 
^gonntries  there  is  a  projjortiun  ( var^yiiiL"  from  a^e  to  age  and 
country  to- cuHiitry)  uf -^ood  lawu  w-he— will  act  honourably 
u.^.>^i>>vt.r  fr.t.i.  law,  :iT»l  .ainiilArly  a  proportion  of  bad  men  who 
will  try  to  break  or  evade  the  best  laws,  there  is  also  a  con- 
siilegWe  nmnl^t*  of  men  ;<r.nTnlin^  ttffWAPTi  th^^^  t^O  C^"^*^*) 
uTiose  tenden<:y  to  evil  is  T>ot  too  strong  to  lv»  repressed  by 
law,  and  in  whom  a  moral  sense  is  sufficiently  present  to  be 
c^mBTF7?f  HtimuUitioii  iind  ^MTiTe;ition  by  a  good  law.  Although 
ft  IS  true  that  you  cannot  make  lueu  moral  by  a  statute,  you 
can  arm  good  citizens  with  weax>ona  which  improve  their 
chances  in  the  unceasing  conflict  with  the  various  forms  in 
which  political  dishonesty  api>e.irs.  The  value  of  weai^ns, 
however,  depends  u|x)n  the  energy  of  those  who  use  them. 

ThPjp.  improved  Ballot  ni-ts  and  Cnrriipt  Pi-iu-t.ipps  nrtf\  npfwl  tO 

htf  y^^mr..iisly  r'nf()|-ced.  and  the  disposition,  of  wjiichthere  have 
been  some  jjjiqi^ta-tt'iiive  the  penalties  they  imjmse,  and  to 
treat  election  frauds  and  other  similar  ojlgjiiiea. as. trivial  uiat- 
tPffrpffnuTH^gp  for  to  nullify  the  effecf:  to  Jbe  txpected  from 
itte  (ftHvUvOSi 

Strong.  acgumeutftiuLve-iieeD.  adduced  in  favour  of  another 
reform  in  election  laws,  viz.,  the  trial  of  contested  elections,  not, 
as  noWy  by  the  legislative  Txuly  to  which  the  candidate  claims 
tj  have  l)een  chostMi.  but  by  a  cmiH  ;)f  law.  The  determinations 
of  irTegisTafcufe~;ire  allU^t  UlVai'irHily  roloim^l  by  piirly  feel- 
in  g7^urare~usmrny7Ieci33?r^^  of 
the  contefitanTwtiose  admission  would  Increase  their  strength. 
Hence  they  obtain  little  respect,  while  corrupt  or  illegal  prac- 
tices do  not  receive  their  due  cfmdemnation  in  the  avoidance 
of  the  election  they  have  tainted.  Against  these  considera- 
tions there  must  be  set  the  danger  tliat  the  judges  who  try 
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such  cases  may  sometimes  show,  or  be  thought  to  show,  p 
ical  partisauship,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  bench  may  thus 
sufifer.  The  experience  of  England,  where  disputed  parlia- 
mentary elections  have  since  1867  been  tried  by  judges  of  the 
superior  courts,  and  municipal  elections  since  1883  by  county 
court  judges,  does  not  wholly  dispose  of  this  apprehension; 
for  it  liappens  every  now  and  then  that  judges  are  accused  of 
partiidity,  or  at  least  of  an  unconscious  bias.  iStill,  British 
opinion  iletudedly  prefers  thu  present  system  to  the  old  one. 
In  the  Uuitetl  States  the  validity  of  the  election  of  an  executive 
officer  sometimes  comes  before  the  courts,  and  the  courts,  as 
a  rule,  decide  such  cases  with  a  fairness  which  inspires  general 
confidence.  The  balance  of  reasou  and  authority  seems  to  lie 
with  those  who,  liktv  ex-Speaker  Reed,  liimsclf  a  hearty  i»iirty 
man,  have  advocated  tlic  change.  It  was  proposed  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to 
the  voters  in  1892,  but  rejeeteii,  under  cirevimstances,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  forbid  the  hope  that  it  may  eventually 
prevaiL 

yot_  satisfied,  however,  with  the  purification  of  election 
methojisj^oimF'Trfiiiiiif  la  go  fuptho<v-«Hd  liave  ;n'npose1  to 
render  the  liallot  box  a  more  complete  rejtreseirnsttmr  of  tha; 
will  of  the  [)eo[iie  by  inakTng  voting  conTjiirts^Jfyi  The  iilea  ia 
not  quite  new;  in  someTTreek  t^tates  citizens  were  compelled 
to  attend  the  Assembly;  similar  provisions  were  to  be  found  in 
parts  of  the  Uinted  States  in  the  last  century,  while  in  modem 
Switzerland  several  cantons  fine  electors  who  fail  to  vote  at 
elections  or  when  laws  are  proposed  under  a  referendum.  The 
Swiss  evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan  is  not  uniform.  In 
St.  GaUen,  for  instance,  where  it  was  introduced  so  far  back 
as  1835,  it  seems  to  have  worked  well,  while  in  Solothurn  it 
prove  J  inelTective,  and  was  ultimately  abolished.  On  tlie 
whole,  however,  the  effect  would  seem  to  have  been  to  bring 
outacomparatively  heavy  vote,  sometimes  reaching  S3  and  even 
84  per  cent  of  the  registered  electors,  though  it  deserves  to  bo 
noticed  that  the  cantons  in  which  the  plau  exists  are,  sjx^aking 
generally,  those  in  which  pnlitical  life  is  anyhow  most  active.^ 
In  the  United  States,  however,  abstention  from  voting  doe$ 


1 


>  I  quoU)  from  a  paper  by  M.  Simon  Deploige  in  the  Mgiaa  Revue  G^jUrale 
tor  March,  1801 
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not  appear  to  *>*■  n  v«i-y  *»*"-'o^is,  and  certainly  is  not  aitrowiiig. 
flviL  City  and  State  elections  sometimes  fail  to  draw  even 
three-fourths  of  the  voters  to  the  polls ;  but  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1880,  a  year  coinciiiing  with  that  of  the 
national  census,  and  therefore  suitable  for  investigation,  84 
per  cent  of  the  fiuallCetl  voters  in  the  whole  United  States 
actually  tendered  their  votes,  while  of  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  fully  three-fourths  can  be  accounted  for  by  illness,  old 
age,  necessary  cau-es  of  absence,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
ern negroes,  intimidation,  leaving  not  more  than  4  jier  cent  out 
of  the  total  number  of  voters  wlio  may  seem  to  have  stayed 
away  from  pure  indifference.*  This  is  a  good  result  as  nom- 
pared  with  Germany,  where,  in  1887,  only  77  per  cent  of  the 
qualified  voters  came  to  the  jkiIIs,  or  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
where,  at  the  parliamentary  election  of  1892,  an  election  of 
unprecedented  excitement,  alxmt  77  i)er  cent  of  the  electors 
seem  to  have  voted  in  those  coiistituemies  where  there  was  a 
contest,  the  figures  being:  for  England^  78  per  cent;  for  Scot- 
land, 78 ;  for  Wales.  75,  and  for  Ireland,  6(5.  It  is  right  to  add 
that,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  British  registration  laws, 
there  were  prolmbly  more  names  on  the  register  in  proportion 
to  the  nuujber  actually  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  poll  than 
would  be  the  case  in  the  United  States  or  in  Germany,  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1892  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
showed  only  about  half  the  increase  on  1888  which  the  esti- 
mated growth  of  j>opulation  ought  to  have  given.  J!his__ab- 
stention,  however,  may  h;ivc  been  largely  due  not  to  indifference, 
but  tip  an  uBunlhinjnPK^-  in  nue  party  to  8up|x)rt  the  party  candi- 
date^ 

The  plan  of  compelling  men  to  v_Qte_Qnpain  of  l>eing  lined 
or  incPTllirg  srtiaeliEaability;  though  it  has  found  some  favour 
in  Ainericaj  is  not  likely  to  be  a<io]jted,  ajad  one  of  the  urgn- 
mentii  acrainst  it  is  inTlicated  by  the  cause  suggested  for  the 
X  i-i  of  iSDIT     it  Is  not"^sirabTe^  to  deprive  clectore 

dj.j^.    ,;    [  by  the  nomination  of  a  candidatQ  nf  th*^  pnwAr  r.r 
prnri^atm^^^^ainst  ^}p).  by  declining  to  vota  ai,  all.     At  present, 
when  bad  nominations  are  made,  independent  voters  can  ex- 
press their  disapproval  by  i-efusing  to  vote  for  these  candidates. 

>  Tbe  Bubject  is  exani{n»i  with  care  and  acntaneaa  by  Professor  A.  B.  Rait 
o^hiM  Practical  E$*iiy*on  American  (Jovernment. 
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Were  voting  compulsory,  they  would  probably,  so  strong  is  party 
spirit,  vote  for  these  biui  men  rather  than  tor  their  ojifjonenta, 
not  to  add  that  the  ojiponents  mi^bt  be  equiilly  objei'ti unable. 
Thus  the  power  of  party  leaders  ami  of  the  iiuiehiiie  gen- 
erally might  be  ineruiised.  I  duubt,  however,  whellier  sueh 
a  law  as  suggested  could,  if  ena(^ted,  be  effectively  enforeed; 
and  it  is  not  well  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  half-executed 
statutes. 

'J' he  abuse  q£  the  fight  of  appointing  electiou  officers  can 
hardly  be  called  a  corrupt  practice;  yet  it  has  in  some  places, 
amf^Tintably  in  Sew- ¥ork  Cit)^^  oauood  canoua  mischiefs. 
There  elections  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  Police  Board, 
consisting  of  four  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  required 
by  law  to  be  Democrats,  two  to  be  Kejmblicans.^  By  a  statute 
of  1892,  this  Board  is  dii-et;ted  to  appoint  in  each  of  tlie  1187 
election  districts  of  the  city,  three  inspectoi-s  of  elections,  two 
of  whom  are  to  belong  to  the  party  which  ivist  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  last  preceding  election,  an<i  one  to  the 
party  which  cast  the  next  greatest  number.  Thi.s  audacious 
piece  of  partisanship  h:is  given  the  dominant  faction  in  the  city 
the  command  of  a  great  number  of  paid  jilaces  wherewith  to 
reward  its  adherents.  Tlir  rust  of  tJiethi-ee  inspectors,  two  ]x)ll 
ck^rks,  and  two  ballot  clerks  in  the  1187  districts  is  SlTS.SiK); 
and  the  selection  of  shops  or  other  buildings  as  polling  jdaces, 
with  the  nomination  to  some  other  election  posts,  adds  still 
further  to  the  mass  of  patronage,  and  enables  the  party  Machiue 
to  benefit  no  snmll  piirt  of  its  adherents  at  the  cost  of  the 
city.  Taken  along  with  the  j*rm'tirti  nF  tj^jiting  all.  or  nearly 
alh_at)i'iointment8  in  the  service  of  the  city  as  girty  spoils, 
it  provides  a  Maohine  with  a  large  number  of  paid  worlters  in 
each  Assembly  district,  vho  can  be  depended  on  to  fight  hard 
and  constantly  for  the  party,  and  especially  to  enrol  recruits 
and  brin^  them  up  to  ihe  iwll.  The  statute,  ifc^s  right  to 
add,  has  received  much  censure,  and  may  probably  be  soon 
repealed. 


I  This  statntory  reposition  of  party  ns  a  qualification  for  nfflee  la  not 
nousual  in  America,  having  bvun  found  DetrcBsaiy  to  onaure  an  approach  to 
equality  of  tiistrihution  between  the  pftrtivs  uf  the  posts  of  election  officers, 
for  the  fairness  of  whose  action  it  vaa  c^ential  that  there  abould  bo  some  sort 
of  guarantee. 
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The  particular  forra  of  evil  here  described  still  flourishes  like 
a  green  bay  ti'ee.  But  on  the  whole,  as  will  have  been  gathei-ed 
from  this  i.-haiiter,  the  re<'ord  of  recent  progress  is  encouraging, 
and  net  least  enrouraping  in  this,  that  the  corrujit  politicians 
themseUes  have  Ix'en  torched  to  accept  and  piuis  measures  of 
reform  which  public  opinion,  previoualy  apathetic  or  ignorant, 
had  been  aroused  by  a  few  energetic  voices  to  demand. 
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CHAPTER  LXVn 

COBRUmON 

No  impression  reganlin^  American  politics  is  more  generally 
diffused  in  Kurope  than  thiit  contained  in  the  question  which 
the  traveller  who  has  returned  from  the  United  Stites  becomes 
so  weary  uf  being  a.'jked,  •*  Isn't  everybody  corrnpt  there  ?  "  It 
is  an  im]nession  for  whichTTie  Aineil^iUlii  llii'iiiAtlrub,  with  their 
airy  way  of  talking  about  their  own  country,  tlieir  fondness  for 
broad  etfects,  their  enjoyment  of  a  good  story  aiid  humorous 
plea^sure  in  exaggerations  j^enerally,  are  largely  responsible. 
European  visitors  who,  generally  belonjjing  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  are  tienerally  reactionary  in  i>nlitirs,  and  ^lad  to  tind 
rif.fjLs'n»i  for  di^pni,rn;;iii^  pftifnlor  FMYrniinf^nt;  eagerly  eatch  np 
and  repeat  the  stories  they  are  told  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco.  European  readers  take  literally  the  highly  coloured 
pictures  of  some  American  novels  and  assume  that  the  descrip- 
tions  there  given  of  certain  men  and  groups  '*  inside  politics  " 
^^dcsoflptlons  legitimate  enongli  in  a  novel — tioid  tmeol  all 
men  and  groups  fnHowing  that  nnaavoiiry  tnule.  Europeans, 
moreover,  and  Englishnieu  certainly  nob  less  than  other  Euro- 
peans, have  a  useful  knack  of  forgetting  their  own  shortcomings 
when  contemplating  those  of  their  neighljours ;  so  you  may  hear 
men  wax  elofiuent  over  the  depravity  of  transatlantic  jxjliticians 
who  will  sail  very  ne^ir  the  wind  in  giving  deceptive  pledges  to 
their  own  constituents,  who  will  support  flagrant  jobs  done  on 
behalf  of  their  own  party,  who  will  accept  favours  from,  and 
dine  with,  and  receive  at  their  own  houses,  financial  speculators 
and  nienibers  of  the  legislature  whose  aims  are  just  ;is  base,  and 
whose  standard  is  just  as  low  as  those  of  the  worst  congressman 
that  ever  came  to  push  his  fortune  in  "Washington. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  corniption  that  prevaua  m  the  United  StatW.    K  a 
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native  American  does  not  know  —  as  few  do  —  how  deep  it  goes 
nr»r  how  widely  it  is  spread,  luuch  less  can  a  stranj^er.  I  have, 
however,  submitted  the  iin^jressiuns  I  formed  to  the  judgment 
of  some  fair-minded  and  experieneed  American  friends^  and  am 
assured  by  them  that  these  impressions  are  substantially  eorrect; 
(.hat  is  to  say,  that  tliey  give  a  view  of  the  facts  such  as  tbey 
have  them3*^lves  formed  from  an  observation  incompanibly 
wider  than  that  of  a  European  traveller  could  be. 

The  word  "  corruption  "  needs  to  be  analyzed.  It  is  used  to 
cover  seveml  different  kinds  of  political  unsoundness. 

One  sense,  the  most  obvious,  is  the  taking  or  giving  of  money 
bribes.  Another  sense  is  the  t;tkingor  giving  of  bribes  in  kind. 
g.g.  the  allotment  of  a  certain  oiiantity  of  sUKk  or  shares  in  a 
company,  or  of  an  interest  in  a  profitible  contract,  otIjI  a  land 
grant.  The  offence  is  essentially  the  same  as  where  a  nioney 
"^ribe  passes,  jut  to  most  people  it  does  not  seem  the  same, 
mrtly  because  the  taking  of  money  is  a  more  unmistakable 
selling  ot  one's  self,  parClV  llfiftauae  it  is  usually  uneertaTnTiow 


the  bnlte  giv*'"  i"  ki\n\  will  turn  out,  and  a  man  excuses  him- 
aelf  by  tirniklllU'  Uiat  its  VillUe  wiITdepenu  on  how  he  dgvetpps 
the  interest  he  has  obtained.  A  third  sense  of  the  word 
iaclu  les  the_doing  of  a  job,  e.g.  promising  a  contractor  that 
he  shall  hav* 
citv  thorouj 


.veUie  clothing  of  the  police  or  the  cleaning  ofthe 
ighTures  in  return  for  nis  political  support;  giv i ng 
oftioial  adviTtisoni^rif.s  to  a  pjtrticular  newspaper  Avhich  puffs 
you;  promising  a  niilroad  pn'sident,  whose  subscription  to 
party  funds  is  hoped  fur,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  a  bill  seeking 
to  regulate  the  freight  charges  of  his  roa*l  or  tlii-eatening  its 
land  grants.  These  cases  shade  off  into  those  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding group,  but  they  seem  less  black,  because  the  at-t  done  is 
one  which  would  prnbably  lie  done  anyhow  by  some  one  else 
from  no  better  motive,  and  l^cause  the  turpitude  consists  not 
in  getting  a  private  gain,  but  in  misusing  a  public  [K)Rition  to 
secure  a  man's  own  political  ailvancemcnt.  Hence  the  virtue 
that  will  resist  a  bribe  wil)  often  sup<!iniili  t.n  these  tempta- 
tioua. 
>-  There  is  also  the  sense  in  which  the  bestowal  of  places  of 
piiwer  and  pnitH  fiNiiii  iieisniial  iiiotlTGS  l5  said  Ui  U-  a  corrupt 
cx^rf IS^  of  ]Tat^6nage.  Opinion  hits  in  all  countries  Lieen  lenient 
to  8uch  iKtion  when  the  place  is  given  as  a  reward  of  party 
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services,  but  t.hp^Jinp.  Iwtween  a  par^y  and  a^peraonaJ  Bervip.e 
^nnotJJ!e_eii&il>Likawn. 

Then,  lastly,  one  sometimes  hears  the  term  stretched  to  cover 
insincerity  in  professions  of  political  faith.     To  ^ve  pledgi 

npjtfwpdj-^  t-h^  piil])ir.  interest  ia  a  form  of  misconduct  which 
seems  far  less  gross  than  to  sell  one^s  vote  or  influence,  but  it 
may  Epj"in  a  pi  van  iTinTnil'nfj  nn^Trft^  iiijiiriinrt  tn  tlie  State. 

Although  these  two  latter  sets  of  cases  do  not  fall  within  the 
proper  meaning  and  common  use  of  the  word  "corruption,"  it 
seems  worth  while  to  mention  them,  because  derelictions  of 
duty  wliich  a  iniiu  thinks  trivial  in  the  form  witn  wmch  cus- 
tom  has  made  him  familiar  in  his  own  country,  where  perhaps 
fchgy  arp*  miittjp.r  for  Tnp.rrimPTitj'ahnc'k  him  when  tliey  appear 
in  a  different  form  in  another  country.  They  get  mixed  up  in 
his  mind  with  venulity,  and  are  cited  to  |)rove  that  the  country 
is  cornipt  and  its  jwditit^ians  profligate.  A  European  who  does 
not  blame  a  minister  for  making  a  man  governor  of  a  colony 
because  he  has  done  some  back-stairs  parliamentary  work,  wi 
be  shocked  at  seeing  in  New  York  some  one  put  into  the 
custom-house  in  order  that  he  may  organize  primaries  in  the 
district  of  the  congressman  who  has  got  him  the  placa  Eng- 
lish members  of  Parliament  condemn  the  senator  who  moves 
a  rescdution  intended  to  **  placate  "  the  Irish  vote,  while  they 
forget  their  own  professions  of  ardent  interest  iu  schemes 
which  they  think  economically  unsound  but  likely  to  rouse  the 
flagging  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Distinguishing 
these  senses  in  whith  the  word-" corruption"  is  nsetl,  let  us 
attempt  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  chargeable  on  the  men  who 
compose  ea^*h  of  the  branches  of  the  American  Federal  and 
State  government 

No  President  has  ever  been  RprinnaTyjdTfirfyR^^  with  iM'mininry 


ce 

ns     1 
ch       I 


le^^ 


co_rru.ption. 


'resuients  have  been  men  very  di liferent  in 


their  moral  standard,  and  sometimes  neither  scrupulous  nor 
patriotic,  but  money  or  money's  worth  they  have  never  touched 
for  themselves,  great  as  the  temptations  must  have  been  to 
persons  with  small  me.ina  and  heavy  expenses.  They  have 
djubtlesfl  oft£nmade  bad  apj>ointments  from  party  motives, 
have  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  use  of  their 
^oatronage,  have  talked  insincerely  and  tolerated  jobs;  but 
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»hay>    il.in^p     \x-»Ma    alert    )>^Pti    .h->tiA  ^.TflMii    H.f.  J-^^^^  ^jijr^  yop^ 

by  sundry  En^listu  yreuc-h.  and  Italian  prime  ministers,  some 
of  whom  have  since  been  canonized. 

The  standanl  of  honour  maiiitjiined  by  the  Presidents  lias  not 
always  been  maintained  by  tho  leading  members  of  recent 
odmiuistnitions,  several  of  whom  havu  been  suspected  of  eoin- 
plieity  in  railroad  jobs,  and  even  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
They  may  nut  have,  prol)ably  they  did  not,  put  any  part  of  the 
plunder  into  their  own  pockets,  but  tliey  have  winked  at  the 
misdeeds  of  their  subordinates,  and  allowed  the  party  funds  to 
be  replenished,  not  by  direct  malversation,  yet  by  rendering 
rvices  to  influentiid  individuals  or  r.orporations  which  a  strict 
se  of  public  duty  would  have  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  ther^  aeema  U^  \^q  pif  ft^"  uinj-^  ^b^. 
war  —  although  there  was  a  oad  case  in  President  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  just  before  the  war  —  in  which  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net has  received  money,  or  its  equivalent,  as  the  price  of  either 
an  executive  act  or  an  appointment,  wliile  inferior  officials, 
who  have  been  detected  in  so  doing  (and  this  occasionally 
happens),  have  been  dismissed  and  disgraced.^ 

Nert,  as  to  Conjrress.  It  is  r'articularly  hard  to  discover  the 
truth  abottt  Conj^resa,  for  few  of  the  abundant  Buspicions  ex- 
ciUd  and  accusations  hrou^lit  against  senators  or  members  of 
the  House  have  been,  or  rouM  have  been,  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
Among  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  there  will  be  the  dean  and 
the  unclean.  The  opportunities  for  private  gain  are  large,  the 
cliances  of  detection  small;  few  members  keep  their  seats  for 
three  or  four  successive  congresses,  and  one-half  are  changed 
every  two  years,  so  the  temptation  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  is  all  the  stronger. 

There  are  several  forms  which  temptation  takes  in  the  Fed- 
eral legislature.  (Jne  is  afforded  by  the  iKjsition  a  member 
bolds  on  a  committee.  All  bills  and  many  resolutions  are 
referred  to  some  one  of  the  committees,  and  it  is  in  the  com- 
mittee-room that  their  fate  is  practically  decided.  In  a  small 
body  eacli  meml>er  has  great  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power 
(as  observed  already)  '■'  is  safeguarded  by  little  responsibility. 

I  Tbe  •o-<aUed  WliUkey  Ttlng  of  1875  and  the  Star  Route  gaxin  of  more 
tncmX  times  are  porhaiM  tbe  mont  conflpiruoujt  inAtant^en  nf  niLsrondiii^t  in  the 
dril  Mrvic«.         *  See  CUnpter  XV.  In  Vol,  L  ou  ibc  Committees  of  CoDgrcna. 
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He  may  materially  atlvancc.  a  bill  promoted  by  an  influential 
manufacturer,  or  finan<?ier,  or  ruilroiid  j)resident.  He  may 
obstrui^t  it.  He  may  hL4p,  or  may  oppose,  a  bill  direeted  against 
a  railroad  or  other  wealthy  corijorution,  which  has  something 
to  gain  or  lose  from  Federal  legislation.'  No  small  part  of  the 
business  of  Congress  is  wh;it  would  be  called  in  Enghmd  pri- 
vate Inisiueas ;  and  although  the  individual  railroads  which 
come  directly  into  relation  with  the  Federal  government  are 
not  numerous,  —  the  great  transcontinental  lines  which  have 
raieived  land  grants  or  other  subventions  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, —  questions  affecting  these  roads  have  f  i*.'qLieutly  come  up 
and  have  involved  large  amounts  of  money.  The  tariff  on  im- 
ports opens  another  enormous  sphere  in  which  legislative  inter- 
vention affects  private  pecuniary  interests;  for  it  makes  all 
the  difference  to  many  sets  of  manufacturers  whether  duties  on 
certain  classes  of  goods  are  raised,  or  maintained,  or  lowered. 
Hon<:ic  the  doors  of  Congress  are  besieged  by  a  whole  army  of 
commercial  or  railroad  men  and  their  ageats,  to  whom,  since 
they  liave  come  to  form  a  sort  of  profession,  the  name  of  Lob- 
byists is  given.*  Many  congressmen  are  personally  interested, 
and  lobby  for  themselves  among  their  colleagues  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  their  official  positions. 

Thus  a  vaat  deal  of  solicitation  and  bargaining  goes  on. 
Lobbyists  offer  considerations  for  help  in  paaaing-a  billWhich 
Is  desired  nr  \\\  ?^t,opp■"gft^^^1  whir-h  is  fean*d.  Two  members, 
each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get  through,  or  oue  of  whom  desires 
to  prevent  his  railroad  from  being  interfered  with  while  the 
other  wishes  the  tariff  on  an  article  which  he  manufactures 
kept  up,  make  a  compact  by  which  earh  aids  the  other.  This 
is  Log-rolliuK^  You  help  me  to  roll  my  lo^^  which  is  too  heavy 
for  my  unaided  strength,  and  I  hidp  you  to  roll  yours.  Some- 
times  a  member  brmga  in  a  bill  directed  against  some  railroad 
or  other  great  corporation,  merely  iu  order  to  levy  blackmail 


1 1  remember  to  hare  hoard  of  the  governor  of  a  Western  Territory  who, 
when  he  came  East.  u.se<l  to  borrow  money  fpora  tbo  head  of  a  fcreat  railway 
which  traversed  his  Terrilory,  aayioK  he  would  oblige  llie  railMray  wheu  It 
fouml  ncca-stoii  to  ask  liim.  His  power  of  obUj^in^  inrluded  the  right  to  Teto 
bills  piissed  liy  the  Territorijil  le^rislature.  Tbib  gf»verH»»r  was  an  ex-boss  of 
an  EnsiuTii  Stiit*^  whom  his  party  bad  provide*l  for  hy  1»«stowing  the  gOTemor* 
aUJp  on  him. 

3  See  ante,  Note  (B)  to  CLapter  XVI.  iu  Appendix  to  Vol.  L 
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upon  it.  This  is  technically  calledi^^trike.  An  eminent  rail- 
roatl  president  told  me  that  for  some  years  a  certain  senator 
regularly  practised  this  trick.  When  he  had  brought  in  his 
bill  he  luime  strai^^ht  to  New  York,  called  at  the  railroad  offices, 
and  asked  the  president  what  he  would  give  hini  to  withdraw 
the  bill.  That  the  Capitol  and  the  hotels  at  Washington  are 
a  nest  of  such  intrigues  and  machinations,  while  Congress  is 
sitting,  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  haw  many  of  the  mem- 
bers are  tainted  no  one  can  tell.  Sometimes  when  money 
passes,  it  goes  not  to  the  member  of  Congress  himself,  but  to 
some  Boss  who  can  and  does  put  pressure  on  him.  Sometimes, 
again,  a  lobbyist  will  demand  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
a  member  who  is  really  honest,  and,  having  asceitained  that 
tlie  member  is  going  to  vote  in  the  way  desired,  will  keep  the 
sum  in  his  own  iiockot.  Bribery  often  takes  the  form  of  a 
transfer  of  stocks  or  shares,  nor  have  even  free  paasfla-on  rail- 
roads^Eeen  scorned  by  some  of  tt^a  more  nnedy  legishit-nrs. 
The  abuse  on  this  he.ad  had  grown  so  serious  that  the  bestowal 
of  parses  wajrforbldden  [on  mtcr-State  lines]  by  Feflemntatute 
in  1887f  and  is  now  forbidden  by  the  r^nfftifaitio"**  '^  many 
States.'  In  1883  portions  of  a  correspondence  in  the  years 
1876-78  between  Mr.  Huntington,  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  who  then  represented 
that  powerful  corpr>ration  at  Washington,  and  one  of  his  agents 
in  California,  w*^ve  published;  and  from  these  it  appeared  that 
the  company,  whose  land  grants  were  frequently  threatened 
by  hostile  bills,  and  which  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
rival  enterprises,  which  (because  they  were  to  ran  through  Ter- 
ritories) Congress  wiis  asked  to  sanction,  defended  itself  by 
constant  dealings  with  senators  and  representatives  —  dealings 
in  the  course  of  which  it  offered  money  and  bonds  to  those 
whose  support  it  needed.* 

^  All  Unes  traversing  the  territory  of  more  than  one  State  are  subject  to 
the  power  of  Congress  tn  "ro^rtilato  cuinmorce."  As  to  free  passes,  seo  the 
Instructive  rcmarkfi  of  the  InUr-vStnte  rmiiniert^e  Coiiimtjuiion  Id  their  First 
Report.  Th^  cmnt  liy  thf  Statfi  nr  free  pH-sHCfl  on  railways  to  membera  of  the 
Chambers  bat^  led  tu  ahnse^  In  Italy. 

*Mr.  Huntinntou  cofomuuts  freely  on  the  chann'tor  of  varioiis  members  o( 
both  HnuHe-4,  and  desrribeii  not  only  his  own  np^fratlons,  but  those  of  Mr. 
&c4.>tt.  hifl  able  and  active  op|>on<>ni,  who  bad  the  Rroat  ad%'%Dtaf;e  of  being 
able  to  cominaud  paa^es  on  Hontf*  railways  runuiuK  out  of  Washington.  In  one 
letter  lie  nsea  a  grftpUic  au<l  characteristic  metaphor:  "  Scott  baa  switched  off 
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Jt  does  not  sepm^  frnni  what,  otib  lipa,r»  pn  the  Spot,  that 
mone^is_gfien_„given,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  it  seems  that  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  ^Mveii  are  t'ewMii  iimnber.  But  considera- 
tions of  some  kind  pretty  often  pass,*  so  that  corruption  in 
both  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  senses  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  and  to  affect  a  portion,  though  only  a  small  ]x)rt.ion,  of 
Congress.'  A  position  of  some  delicacy  is  occupied  by  eminent 
lawyers  who  sit  in  Congress  and  receive  retainers  fmm  power- 
ful corporations  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  congres- 
sional legislation,  retainers  for  which  they  are  often  not  expected 
to  render  any  forensic  service.'  There  are  various  waysjn  which 
members  of  ^'ongress  can  use  their  jwsition  to  advance  their 
Dersonal  interests!  They  ha\'e  jiccess  lo  Ihe  executive,  and 
can  obtain  favours  froju  il;  mil  su  luuuli  liecausti  the  executive 
cares  what  legislation  they  pass,  for  it  has  little  to  do  with^_ 
legislation,  but  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  on  thei^H 
promotion,  and  anxious  to  stand  well  with  persons  whose  influ- 
ence covers  any  considerable  local  area,  who  may  i)erhapa  be 
even  able  to  couti-ol  the  delegation  of  a  State  in  a  nominating 
couventiou.  Hence  a  senator  or  congressman  may  now  and 
then  sway  the  executive  towards  a  course  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  taken,  and  the  resulting  gain  to  himself,  or  to  some 
person  who  has  invoked  his  influence,  may  be  an  illicit  gain, 
probably  not  in  the  form  of  money,  but  as  a  job  out  of  whith 
something  may  he  maile.  Again,  it  has  been  hitheito  aji  imix'ir- 
tant  part  of  a  memlwr's  duty  to  obtain  places  for  his  OOimritu- 
ents  in  the  federal  civil  service,     riiere  are  about  130,000  of 


{i.e.  flff  tho  Cftntral  Piioifio  track  and  on  to  bU  own  railroad  track)  Senators 
8.  and  W,,  but  yon  know  they  can  be  swilcLed  back  with  the  proper  arrango- 
meutjt  when  they  are  wantc'd." 

The  Re|>ort  of  thn  U.  S.  Pacific  Rnllway  Commission  says  of  these  transao- 
tionn,  "  There  is  no  room  (or  doubt  that  n  large  {tortton  of  the  sum  of  94,818,000 
wait  used  for  the  pur[KM<'  of  inHiienctng  lepslatinn  and  of  preventing  ilie 
passage  of  mcosares  deemed  lo  be  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  the  company*  and 
for  the  purpose  of  inrtuenrinj;  elwtions."  —  Report,  p.  84. 

^  The  president:  of  a.  ^rreat  Western  Riiilroad  told  ine  that  CongTMAmen  uwd 
to  come  to  the  conipany'R  ofllc«  to  buy  its  land,  and  nn  seeine  the  price-list 
wonld  say,  "  But  isn't  tliere  a  diaeoant?  Surely  yuuean  give  the  latid  rheaper 
to  a  friend.    You  know  I  shall  be  your  friend  in  Congress,"  and  so  forth. 

2  Ainonp  the  JDvestigations  which  discIost.'d  the  existence  of  bribery  amoag 
niember<:  of  Congr^s,  the  most  ]ir<miinoTit  since  that  of  1866-67  are  those  of  tba 
Credit  Mobilter  and  the  Pacific  Kloil  cases. 

■See  Vol.  I.,  p.  121, note. 
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Buch  plares.  Here  was  a  vast  field,  if  not  for  pecuniary  gain, 
for  appointments  are  not  sohi,  yet  for  the  gratifii-ation  of  per. 
sonal  and  party  interests.     J^or  does  the  miacbief  stop  with 

the   rti:iVin^f  r^f   inf<>rinr_appfnnrmflnt.g,  fnr  fJift  haWit  nf   igi(OriQg 

'j-ihlii!  dnty  whirh  is  formed  blunts  men's  sense  of  honour,  and 
inpWps  them  mnrp  ;ip».  t.n  ^HpliLtfl^aome  grosser  term  ot  tempta- 
xiuii.  Similar  causes  produced  similar  effects  during  Tost  ceu- 
tury  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  legislature  now 
suffers  from  the  like  malaily,  members  of  the  Chamlier  l)eing 
incessantly  occupied  in  whee<ning  or  threatening  the  executive 
into  conferring  places  and  decorations  upon  their  constituents. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Federal  civil  service  attain >  level 
of  in1yg"ty  US  hifyh  aa  that  of  England  or  Germany.    The 

f  State  civil  service  is  comparatively  small*  and  in  most  States 
lOne  hears  little  said  against  it;  yet  cases  of  defaulting  State 
treasurers  are  not  imcoinmon.  Taking  one  part  uf  the  uuuu- 
try  with  another,  a  citizen  who  has  business  with  a  govern- 
ment department,  such  as  the  customs  or  excise,  or  with  a 
State  treasurer's  office,  or  with  a  poor  law  or  school  authority, 
has  as  much  expectation  of  finding  honest  men  to  deal  with  as 
,he  has  of  finfling  trustworthy  agents  to  conduct  a  piece  of 
private  commercial  business.  Instances  of  dishonesty  are 
mon^  notic;ed  when  they  oi^cur  in  a  i)ublic  de]tartme.nt,  but 
they  seem  to  be  little  (ir  iit  all)  more^fregue n t. 
^t  IV  ^^^-d  t"  for"]  a^rfMieral  jud^^meut  rej^arding  the  State 
legislatures,  because  they  differ  so  much  among  themselves. 
those  01  JWiissachusetts,  Vermont,  and  several  of  the  North- 
western States,  such  as  Alichigan,  are  pure,  i.e.  the  members 
who  would  take  a  bribe  are  but  few,  and  those  who  would 
push  through  a  job  for  some  other  sort  of  consideration  a  com- 
panitively  small  fraction  of  the  whole.'  Even  in  the  North-west, 
however,  a  wealthy  man  has  great  advantages  in  securing  a  Fed- 
eral senatorship  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  Soiiu*  States, 
UK-lmling  ypw  York  and  tVumayl vanity  have  an -flad  a  name 
that-yople  arc  ourpripod  whan  a  ffood  art  paigei,  and  fTstrong 
governor  is  kept  constantly  at  work  vetoing  bills  corruptly 
obtained.    Several  causes  have  contributed  to  degrade  the 


iTfae  aew  Western  {Inclndtng  the  Territorial)  leginlntures  vary  greatly 
from  time  to  time.    Suraellmes  thejr  ar»  quite  puro;  tbc  next  electinii  under 
tome  deniafioKic  liiipulse  may  bring  lu  a  cruwd  of  miiichievouB  adventurers. 
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legislature  of  New  Yoijc  State.  The  Assembly  having  but 
I2S  members,  and  the  Senate  32,  each  meml^er  is  worth  buy- 
ing. There  are  in  the  State,  besides  New  York  and  Brookl^ii, 
several  smaller  ^^g-gf^'^^rpH  '^'♦J'^f  whonna  Kf^l  mointi^i-^ 
oome.  There  are  also  immensely  powerful  corporaUons,  aueh 
as  the  great  railroads  whtCh  traverse  it  on  TEeir  way  to  the 


West.  Great  corporations  are  everywhere  the  bane  of  State 
polities,  I  or  their  management^  is  secretrCeTu^  usually  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  capitalists,  and  their  wealth  is  so  large 
that  they  can  offer  bribes  at  which  onlinary  virtue  grows  pale. 
They  have,  moreover,  in  many  cases  this  excuse,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  money  they  <ian  ward  off  the  attacks  constantly 
made  u]k)u  them  by  demagogues  or  blackmailers.  The  Asseqi- 
bly  includes  many  honest  men,  and  a  few  ricb.jnMi~wlur(iQ 
not  need  a  douceur,  but  the  proportion  of  tainted  men  ia  large 
enough  to  pollute  the  whole  lump.  Of  what  the  bribe-taker 
gets  he  keeps  a  part  for  himself,  usinf^  the  rest  to  buy  the 
dtmbtful  votes  of  purchasable  people;  to  others  he  promises 
his  assistance  when  they  need  it,  and  when  b^'  such  log-rolling 
he  has  secured  a  consideralile  ba(!king,  he  goes  to  the  honest 
men,  among  whom,  of  course,  he  has  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance, puts  the  matter  to  them  in  a  plausible  way,  —  they  are 
probably  plain  farmers  from  the  niral  districts,  —  and  so  gains 
his  maioritv,  Km^h  tri'f^i\t  '"'l^tn^tinn  ki'pp**  ^^  jtgpntmfr  Albany, 
the  capitid  of  the  State,  who  hiis  authority  to  buy  off  the  pro- 
moters of  hostile  bills,  and  to  employ  the  requisite  profes- 
sional lobbyists.  Such  a  lobbyist,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
himself  a  member,  bargains  for  a  sum  down,  S.WOO  or  $10,000, 
in  case  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  bill  in  question  passed  or 
defeated,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  the  session  ends  he 
comes  for  his  money,  and  no  questions  are  asked.  This  si^rt 
of  thing  now  goes  on,  or  has  lately  gone  on,  in  several  other 
States,  though  nowhere  on  so  grand  a  scale.  Virginia,  Mary- 
hmd,  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  are  ail  more  or  less  impure; 
Louisiana,  under  the  influence  of  its  lottery  company  (now 
happily  at  an  end),  was  even  worse  than  New  York.  But  the 
lowest  point  waa  reached  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
shortly  after  the  war.  when,  the  negroes  having  received  the 
suffrage,  the  white  inhabitants  were  still  excluded  as  rebels, 
and  the  executive  govermucnt  was  conducted  by  Korthem 
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carpet-baggers  under  the  protection  of  Federal  troops.  In 
some  Suites  the  treasury  was  pilfered;  huge  State  debts  were 
ran  up ;  negroes  voted  farms  to  themselves ;  all  kinds  of  rob- 
bery aud  jobbery  went  on  iinchecked.  South  Carolina,  for 
instance,  was  a  perfect  Tartarus  of  corruption,  as  much  below 
the  Hades  of  Illinois  or  Missouri  as  the  heaven  of  ideal  purity 
i»  above  the  ordinary  earth  of  Boston  and  Westminster.^  In  its 
legislature  th^re  was  an  old  darkey,  jet  black  and  with  vener- 
able whit(i  hair,  a  Methodist  preuA^her,  and  influential  among 
his  brother  statesmen,  who  kept  a  stall  lor  legislation,  where 
lie  dealt  in  statutes  at  prices  varying  from  $100  to  $400. 
Since  those  days  there  has  l)een  a  peaceful  revolution  for  the 
better  at  the  South,  but  some  of  its  legislative  bodies  have 
still  much  leeway  t<j  make  up. 

Of  city  t^vpniments  I  have  apokpn  in  prftvioua  chapters. 
They  befflu  to  l>e  kid  wheu  tht-  p(.'[julution  ap]>roachea  100.000. 
and  includes  a  lar^^e  pmjxtrtion  of  recent  immigrants.  They 
are  L;pnHr:dly"pTfrM"til  tJUiiiller  plHL'tfs.  thi\t  IH  "^^  °^i  nearly  as 
pare  as  those  of  an  average  English,  French,  or  German  city. 

The  form  which  corruption  usually  takes  in  the  populous 
cities  i§  the  grant  at  a  wholly  Inadequate  price  "^**  frnuchises" 
(especially  monopolies  in  the  use  of  public  thorougRares") ,  — ' 
a  frequent  and  scandalous  practice,'  —  the  jobbing;  t^l  popfrn^^fl^ 
aad  the  bestowal  of  places  upcm  personal  a<iaereut.s,  both  of  them 
fvilts  not  unknown  in  large  Euro{*eau  municipalitres,  and  said  to 
l>e specially  rife  in  Paris,  though  no  rifer  than  under  Louis  Napo- 
^f  when  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  under  Prefect  Hauss- 
niau  provided  unequalled  opportunities  for  the  em'ichment 
of  individuals  at  the  public  expense.  English  vestries,  local 
Wnls,  and  even,  though  much  more  rarely,  town  councils,  do 
tomeqniet  jobbery.  No  European  city  has,  however,  witnessed 
hsuidals  approaching  those  of  New  York  or  rhiladelphia,  where 
^b?  public  till  has  been  robbed  on  a  vast  scale,  and  accounts 
l»ave  been  systematically  cooked  to  conceal  the  thefts. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  following  conclusions 
^^j  be  found  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 


tit9itf  h*fi0'  \'t*ai  atror  su^voc  ivr"  inh  >><>)«■ 

^Tbe  moflt  DOtorious  tttent  case  is  the  sale  by  the  New  York  aldermen  of 
^  nicht  to  lay  a  tramway  in  Bruadway.    Nearly  ibe  whole  noiuber  were 
,  and  tome  were  puuislied  by  imprisonment. 
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priKflry  *>vititi»  in  Congress,  but  iationtined  to  a  few  members. 
£^  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  mopo  eemauui  in 
the  legislatures  of  a  few,  but  oiilj*  a  few  States,  practically 
MwAnt^i^y^ffiy  tbi?  ^igliAr  wniUfi  nJ  tni^  fi  i]i  I  111  I J ;  n  service,  rare 
among  the  chief  State  officials,  not  frequent  among  the  lower 
officials,  luikuowu  among  the  Federal  judges,  rare  among  State 
judges.* 

The  taking  of  other  coiifiidei^atioua  thau  moneys  such  as  a 
shai^  ill  a  lucrative  contract,  or  a  railway  pass,  or  a  "good 
thingj^^tojje  secured  for  a  friend,  pr«vaiU  among  legislators  to 
a  somewhat  larger  extent.  Being  less  coarsely  palpable  than 
l;he  receipt  6T  money,  it  is  thought  more  venial.  One  may 
roughly  conjecture  tliat  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  Congress  or  of  an  average  State  legislatAire  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  iiiliueuced  by  inducements  of  this  kind. 

Malversation  o^  pi^blin  funds  occurs  occasionally  in  oitiesy  less 
frequently  amonu  Federal  or  State  officers. 
~  Jobbery  of  various  kint^",  *' "  the  misuse  of  a  public  position 
for  thp  hffTipfif  rtf  in^iiyidmyla,  ia  not  rare,  and  in  large  cities 
common.  It  is  often  disguised  as  a  desire  to  render  some  ser- 
vice  to  the  party,  and  the  same  excuse  is  sometimes  found  for 
a  misappropriation  of  public  money. 

Patron:ige  is  usually  dispensed  with  a  view  to  party  consid- 
eratioiis^r  to  win  personal  support.  lUit  this  remark  is  equally 
true  of  i^nglamL  and  France,  the  ehief  difference  being  that 
owing  to  the  short  terms  and  frequent  rnmovals  the  quantity 
of  patronage  is  relatively  greater  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  not  a  bright  picture,  neither  is  it  so  dark  as  that 
which  most  Europeans  have  drawn,  and  which  the  loose 
language  of  many  Americans  sanctions.  Wliat  makes  it  seem 
dark  is  the  contract  between  the  deficiencies  which  the  govern- 
ment shows  in  this  respect,  and  tfie  excellence,  on  the  one^gtid, 
or  the  irame  of  the  Oonstitution,  on  the~other^  of  tEe^tone  and 
sentiment  of  the  people.^  The^iTropeau  reader  may,  however, 
complain  that  the  picture  is  vague  in  its  outlines.  I  cannot 
make  it  more  definite.     The  facts  are  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and 

1  SeiiatuTS  are  oficn  oharged  with  tinying  theinnfilvea  into  the  Senate ;  bnt, 
80  far  as  I  could  aficertain,  it  docH  not  ofuni  hapfien  that  a  candidate  tor  the 
Senate  directly  bribes  membirrs  uf  llio  Slnle  leKi^latiire,  though  fre<ineiitlj  be 
maken  lieavy  rnntributions  to  tbi?  party  rle^tioti  fund,  used  to  defray  the  (>)ec- 
tloD  expcuBes  ot  the  memberB  of  the  party  domiuant  iu  the  State  legialatun. 
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it  18  hard  to  say  what  standard  one  is  to  apply  to  them,  jp  the 
pajtft  nf  Amprjp.^  man  aje  inflinftfi  tn  3-pply  a.  rigid  Stoadaid, 
because  she  is  a  republic,  professipg  to  have  made  a  new 
departure  in  politics,  and  setting  before  her  a  higher  ideal  than 
most  Kurnpean  nn^narchiea.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  a  new  ami  lar^e  country,  where  the  temptations  are  enormous 
and  the  persons  tempted  have  man  3'  61  tUemTiosociaT  jK>sition 
to  ^^f'iti  *^^He  conditions  arenot  the  mostiavouxable  t<i  virtue. 
If,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  path  of  the  politician  is  in  all 
countries  thickly  set  with  snares,  we  leave  ideals  out  of  sight 
and  try  America  by  the  average  concrete  attfflda-t-d  of  Europe, 
■we  shall  find  that  while  her  legislatures  fall  much  below  the 
level  of  purity  maintained  in  England  and  Germany,  and  also 
below  that  of  France  and  Italy,  the  whole  body  of  her  Federal 
officials,  in  spite  of  the  evils  flowing  from  an  uncertain  tenure, 
is  not,  in  point  of  integrity,  at  this  moment  markedly  inferior 
to  the  administrations  of  most  European  countries.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  State  officials.  It  cannot,  however,  Ih?  said 
of  those  whQ__a<lminister  the  business  of  thc^  lajger  cit.ifa,  for 
the  stundarduf  purity  hag  there  sunk  to  a  poiut  lower  than 
that  which  the  municipalities  of  any  Eumpcan  cQiintry  show. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  Ring-ruled  cities 
tamelylftubuut-ta'  th^r  4y«kttfce.  Thg_"^  n^PTioflnft-fi»fi  indeed, 
what  with  their  good  nature  and  what  with  the  preoccupation 
of  the  most  .irtive  men  in  thrir  private  business,  a  long-suffering 
peoph>.  Itnt  jmtionoe  has  its  limits,  ami  when  a  Ring  has 
pimhed  paternal  guveminent  too  far,  an  insurrection  may  bre-;tk 
out.  Kings  have  generally  the  sense  to  scent  the  coming  storni, 
and  to  avert  it  by  making  two  or  three  good  nominations,  and 
promising  a  reduction  of  taxes.  Sometimes,  however,  .thejc^H 
hold  on  their  course  fearless  and  shameless,  and  then  the  stom^H 
breaks  upon  them.     *^ 

There  are  several  forma  which  n  mfnrm  TnirrrinrTit  or  other 

— populftr-rising  takes.     J'liP  rpppn*-  Kiatnry  nf  ^rjaot:  oiiilpQ  SUpplJCS 

examples  of  each.     The  first  form  is  an  attack  upon  the  pri- 
maries.    They  are  the  key  of  a  Ring's  position,  and  when  they 
tntve  been  ca])tnred  their  batteries  can  l>e  turned  against  the 
Ring  itself.    wiifia-An-aaganlt  nppn  Uift  KnaflAa  is  resolved 
upon,  the  first  thin|^  is  to  form  a  committee.     It  issues  a  mani- 
festo  calling  on  all  pood  citizens  to  attend  the  primaries  of 
their  reajjentive  wards,  and  there  vote  for  delegates  opjxised  to 
the  Ring.     The  newspaiicra  take  thejnatter  up,  and  re[>eat  the 
exhortation"r    M^eaZ*n  primary  is  held,  on  the  night  fixed  by 
the  ward  committee  of  the  regular  (that  is  the  King)  organiza- 
tion, some  of  the  reformers  appear  at  it,  and  propose  a  list  of       ' 
delegates,  between  whom   and  the   King's  list  a  vote  of  tlie 
TOeml>ers  of  the  primary  is  taki^n.     This  may  succeed  in  some       j 
of  the  primaries,  but  rarely  in  a  m.-ijority  of  them ;  because       ! 
(as  explained  in  a  previous  chapt/r)  the  rolls  seldom  or  never       i 
include  the  whf)le  party  voters  of  the  ward,  having  been  pre-       ' 
pared  by  the  professionals  in  their  own  interest.     Sometimes 
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3j?sters.  ^But  the  _^ 

^ptM-uhle,  steady  1 

iffifieut  numbers.  I 

Sleasiire  lo~attend  — J 


only  one-fonrth  op  one-fifth  of  the  voters  are  on  the  primary 
roll,  and  these  are  of  course  the  men  on  whom  the  King  can 
rely.  Hence,  even  if  the  good  citizens  of  the  district,  obe^'ing 
the  call  of  patriotism  and  the  Reform  Committeejj-iresent  them- 
selves  at  tfieprimary,  they  may  find  so  few  of  their  numbt?£ou 
theroU  that IFey  will  l>e  outvoted  by  the  rinjir^ters.  ^But  the 
most  aeriouB  dTTRcully_L$:illG-  apathj* Jifjttiezrnsi 
going  part  of  the  population  to  turn  out  in  suffii 
They  liave  their  engagements  of  business  or  ploa^ 
to,  or  it  is  a  snowy  night  and  thinr  wives  persuiule  them  to 
stay  indoors.  The  well-conduc-te^l  men  uf  small  means  are  an 
eminently  domestic  class,  who  think  they  do  <juite  enough  for 
the  city  and  the  nation  it*  thi^y  vote  at  the  pulls.  It  is  still 
morq  diffifiiilt  y?  JnAl^-^  *^h»  rich  to  intprpftt  themftalvHAin  con- 
fess edlydiaagaS£tkhk_Eillt^  They  find  themselves  at  a  primary 
in  strange  and  unc^onfjenial  sniToiiridings.  Accustomed  to  Iw 
treated  w*ith  deference  in  thtnr  countia;i-houso  or  in^uiufiu'tory, 
they  are  jostled  by  a  rougli  crowd,  and  find  th:tt  their  servants 
;or  workmen  are  probably  better  kuown  and  more  intiueiitiiil 
than  they  are  themselves.  The>^  pjcognize  by  sight  few  of  the 
persoos   present,  for,  in  a  city,  acnuaintance  does  not  go  by 

■  HmTim^ty  pf  rpft^dp"'''*j  -'"■^  n_ra_t:li^ri.LrL.j«a^Afc-a^igg/^:gaiAHf<^  fof 

'aqpibined  action,  whereas  tlie  professional  politicians  are  a 
regiment  where  every  private  in  each  company  knows  his 
ffellow-private  and  olieys  the  officers.  Hence,  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only  chiiiice  of  isipturinf^  a  primary  is  by  the  action  of  a 


le  on] 

group  of  active  young  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  organ- 
izing the  movement  by  beating  up  the  members  of  the  party 
who  KSide  tn  the  district,  and  bearding  the  local  bosses  In  the 
meetjng.  It  is  a  rough  and  toilsome  piece  of  work,  but  j'oimg 
ten  find  a  compensation  in  the  fun  which  is  to  be  hiid  out  of 
'tile  tight;  and  when  a  victory  is  won,  theirs  is  the  credit.  To 
■caiTy  a  few  primariea  is  only  tlic  first  step.  The  contest  has 
,(o  be  renewed  in  the  convention,  where  the  odds  are  still  in 
favour  of  the  professionals,  who  *'know  the  ropes"  and  may 
I>ossibly  outwit  even  a  majority  of  Eeform  delegates.  The 
^Ittauagiug  committee  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  can  generally 
ixe  a  chairman  in  their  interests.  Experience  has  accord- 
_  ahow-n  that  thi^  nipthnd  of  attnckiug  the  Muchine  very 
rarely  succeeds;  and  though  the  duty  of  attending  the  pri- 
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maries  continues  to  be  preached,  the  advice  shares  the  fate  of 
most  sermons.  Once  in  away,  the  respectable  voter  will  rouse 
himself,  but  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  continue  to  do  so  year 
aftery^rT  He  is  like  those  citizen-soldiers  of  ancient  Greece 
"wteiffould  turn  out  for  a  summer  innmd  into  the  enemy's 
country,  but  refused  to  keep  the  field  through  the  autumn  and 
winter. 

A  .sflcofid  expedient,  whieh  may  be  tried  instead  of  the  first, 
or  resorted  3o  after  the  ftrs^;  |ym  tj^en  tried,  and  failed^  is  to 
maSe  an  index>endent  list  of  nominations  and  run  a  separate 
set  of  candidates.  If  this  strategy  be  resolved  un,  the  prima- 
ries are  TeTF  unheeded ;  but  when  the  election  approaches,  a 
committee  is  forme*!  which  issues  a  list  of  candidates  for  some 
or  all  of  the  vacant  offices  in  opposition  to  the  **  regular"  list 
issued  by  the  party  convention,  and  conducts  the  agitation  on 
their  belialf.  This  saves  all  trouble  in  primaries  or  conven- 
tions, but  involves  mucli  trouble  in  elections,  because  a  com- 
plete campaign  corps  has  to  be  organizeil,  and  a  campaign  fund 
raised.'  Moreover,  the  average  voter,  not  having  followed 
j>olitics  closely  enough  to  comprehend  his  true  duty  and  inter- 
est, and  yielding  to  his  established  party  habits,Jiaclines, 
especially  in  Stjite  and  Ferleral  elections,  tQ_yote  the  **  re^^lar 
ticket"  Hft  starts  )vitli  a  certain  prejudice  j^flst  t.hQf^  vhn 
are  **  troubling  Isnier'  tiv  dividing  the  party,  becauaaJie  sees 
that  in  all  probabilitiV  *^'^  rfetult  will  hp.  n^l)  ^iq  carry  ,tLe  Inde- 
pendent  ticket,  but  to  ^"^^  ^^  *^^^  j>-mriiilntAQ  of  the  opposite 
p?^<^^  Frp-prr  thfl  boUinjr  I'ndfti-yntUntg  lun  \n\r}y  hnpr  to 
carry  with  tliem  enough  of  their  own  partvto  enable  them  to 
trin  fr.tiP.  t'lpj'i-i/m  The  rcsiilt  of  their  action  will  rather  be 
to  bring  In  the  candidates  of  the  other  side,  who  may  be  no 
hetter  than  the  men  on  the  ticket  of  their  own  Ring.  Accord- 
ingly, rc^xcgiera  have  become  reluctant  to  take  this  course,  for 

'  "  To  ran  an  anti-machine  candhlatc  for  mayor  U  is  uccpAsaPy  lu  uieaaiju 
a  new  machine  at  an  expense  of  frnni  $4)0,000  to  $100,(JaO  (£12,000  to  £20,000), 
with  a  cbaiine  of  h\R  IteinK  '  »old  out '  then  by  the  men  who  are  hired  to 
dlstrlbnto  bis  ballots.**  —  Mr.  J.  K.  IHitthop  in  a  paper  on  "Money  in  City 
Ele<*tion8,"  written  in  1H87.  Now  that  the  new  laws  of  most  States  provide  for 
of!icia1  voting;  p:ii>er»,  the  last  mentioned  rinlt  haft  disappeared,  but  the  expense 
of  gcttiugupariew  election  organization  is  still  lii-avy.  Some  ouo  has  said  that 
the  diiTerent'i' between  miming  asa  Te(n»l*irrAndidnteand  running  on  your  own 
account  na  nn  independent  candidnte,  is  like  the  difTerence  1)etween  trarelling 
bj  railway  anil  making  a  new  railway  of  your  own  to  travel  by. 
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though  it  has  th^  ninrit.  nf  it»iw^^-iTnf  tliflir  fpfiliii^p^it  exposes 
th^m  to  odium,  involves  great  hihour,  aiid  effei-ts  nothing  more 
than  may  be  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  methods 
which  I  have  next  to  describe. 

The  third  plan  is  to  abstain  from  voting  fnv  tlm  njunpa  on 
yuurjmrty^  tu;|iet_to_adumi -jiou  object.  This  is  ScraU^hing. 
You  are  spared  the  trouble  of  running  candidates  of  your  own, 
but  your  abstention,  if  the  partie»s  are  nearly  balanced,  causes 
the  defeat  of  the  bad  candidates  whom  your  own  party  puts  for- 
ward, and  brings  in  those  of  the  other  jjarty.  This  is  a  good 
plan  when  you  want  to  frighten  a  King,  and  yet  cannot  get  the 
more  timid  reformers  to  go  the  length  of  voting  either  an  iude- 

ndent  ticket  or  the  ticket  of  the  other  partv.^  I^:  is  employed 
when  a  Ring  ticket  is  not  had  p.)1  through,  but  contains  some 

f:^^**  DiLlM'-'^    inin.^To.l    ti- itl>    inui^a  i.Qindd  e}t   i^t\yj^^^1[    ^y    dangerOUS 

cn^  You  scratch  the  latter  ami  thereby  cause  their  defeat ; 

e  others,  receiving  the  full  strength  of  the  party,  are 
carried. 

If  Jiowever,  indignation  against  a  dominant  Ring  has  risen 
so  high  as  to  overcome  the  party  predtlectJona  of  oTYtTnary  citi- 

nsy  rrTFis  desired  to  .-ulmiTiistA^r  conJiyn  and  cer^-^iq  punish- 
ment to  those  who  have  abused  the  patience  of  the  people,  the 
TCformers  will-Aaktf  a  more  decided  course!  They  urge  their 
friends  to  vote  the  ticket  of  the  opposite  party,  either  entire 

O r  at  leasi  all  tne  Df^itg'*  na-mftp  ^"    ifc^    thno  onain^ng  ^fa  vTifttxfj 

This  is  an  efficient  method,  but  a  desperate  one.  for  you  put 

Iptf^  ptJWf  ^'    W^T^^r  nf  tl^y    p.trtV    wbJC*^  y^"    h^AVf*    Kpj^ti   f>pj.nc i ug 

all  your  life,  and  whose  members  are  possibly  quite  as  corrupt 
as  those  of  the  Ring  which  controls  your  own  party.  The 
gain  you  look  for  is  not  therefore  the  immediate  gain  of  secur- 
ing better  city  government,  hut  the  ultimate  gain  of  raising 
the  general  practice  of  i>olitios  by  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers- Hence,  whenever  then-  is  time  to  do  so.  tlie  best  policy 
for  the  rcformf^rri  ti<*  "'fikp  r.t'oT»^.n>^ffi  ^r>  p,f,  »j^p>s«|^o  j'wtyj 
and  induce  them  by  the  promise  of  support  to  nominate  better 
candidates  than  they  would  have  nominated  if  left  to  them- 
selves! A  group  of  Holt^^rs  afraid  of  being  called  traitors  to 
Uiefr  party,  vnU  shrink  from  this  course;  and  if  they  are 
weak  in  nnmljers,  their  approaches  may  be  repulsed  by  the 
opposition.    But  the  scheme  is  always  worth  tr^'ing,  and  liae 
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several  times  been  crowned  with  success.  By  it  the  reforming 
party  amonj;  the  Democrats  of  Biiltimore  recently  manage<l"to 
defeat  tlieir  Rinj?  in  an  election  of  judges.  They  setthMl  in 
conference  witli  the  Kcpublicana  a  uon-jiaitisau  ticket,  which 
gave  the  RepuUliciins  (who  were  a  minority)  a  Iwtter  share  of 
the  bench  than  they  could  have  got  by  ti\rhting  alaue.  and 
which  aubfiti  tilted  re8|>ectable  Democrats  for  the  ol>jectionable 
names  on  the  ri'f^uhir  Demo<'ratic  ticket.  A  similar  combina- 
tion of  the  reform  Republicans  in  Tbilailelphia  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, who  in  that  city  are  in  a  permanent  minority,  knl  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Republicnn  (}fT,g  T?in|/  (whereof  mor^Tim 
later  chapter).  This  niHtliod  has  tbt*  HiUii^itrS^*^  "**  .saving 
expense,  because  the  fclters  can  use  Tlie  existing  maehiuury  of 
the  opjKJsite  party,  which  organizes  the  meetings  and  circulates 
the  literature.    It  is  on  the  whnh^  tbp  yin,.!-  j.TTii.ii>g;ng  strategy, 


thft^ 


butjieeils  tact  as  :ivi;ll_aii  vigour  mi  thfi  part-jQf_the_  Jndepend- 
^nt  lpf7doi!5 — Xnr  v,'\U  tho  opx*<>s_itc  4iarty  -always  accept  thftj 
profftTcJ  help.     Sometimes  it  foars  the  gifts  of  the  Gteel 
Sometimes  it  hopes  tx3  win  imhelp*^d,  and  therefore  will  not        ' 
sanrifit-e  any  of  its  candidates  to  the  scruples  of  the  reformers.  ^^ 
Sometimes  its  cJiicfs  iHsUke  tlie  idea  of  reform  so  lieaHily  aft^H 
to  prefer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  Ring  of  the  other  party  to^^ 
a  victory  which  might  weaken  the  liold  of  professionals  upon 
the  Machine  iind  lead  to  a  general  jmrilication  of  p<ditics. 

If  ^he  op[t0^ite  l'='^'^y  r.»fMc»c  tl>f>  iiYfytiirps  of  tln^  roformprs         , 
who   ;in>   "kinWin^^"   aj^fninst  fT»f>ir    f^«.-n    Ar-i^Tilna,    or   will    nOt         ' 

piiriiy^m  tiehet  3iittiei<^ntly  tn  B^tiofy  thom»  there  i*emains  thi 
chance  of  forming  a  third  party  out  of  the  best  men  of  botl 
tlie  regular  organizations,  and  staHmga  third  set  of  candidates 
This  is  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  second  of  the 
foiLT  enumerated  methods,  and  has  the  greater  promise  of  suc- 
cess because  it  draws  votes  from  both  parties  instead  of  from 
one  only.  It  has  been  frequently  employed  of  late  years  in 
cities,  generally  of  the  second  order,  by  mnning  what  is  called 
a  "Citizens'  Ticket." 

Of  course,  ^hera  wlin  fiptmrh  f.hpir  fmrn_pajty-Afc-w-  city  eleO- 
tion  do  not  intend  p^rmU'ruUy  til  sepv^^^Mi-tn'*^'^'^  from  it. 
Probably  they  will  vote  its  ticket  at  the  next  State  or  presi- 
dential election.  T^^*^^^  ^^^j'^'^^  ^°  ^"  nTrilr.i  tlm  urt^'ir  ^  their 
local  boss,  and  if  they  cannot  overthrow  the  Ring;  at  least  to 
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^ghtftn  U  intra  lipftfr  hphaviour.  This  thoy  often  effect. 
After  the  defeat  of  some  uotoriousi  L-aiididiitea,  the  jobs  are  apt 
to  be  leas  flagrant.  But  such  repentaucos  are  hke  those  of  the 
sick  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  experience  proves  tliat  when  the 
public  vigilance  has  been  relaxed,  the  riugsters  of  both  parties 
return  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

The  difficulties  of  ^tting  good  citizens  to  maintain  a.  steady 
war  against  the  professionals  have  been  fijundaogrpatj  and  in 
pa^^imiliLT-  tJiH  iitfi'mpi:  t.n  hrpalc  tliHir  cuiitruL  u£^tb«~f»rtmaries 
has  so  often  failed,  that  remedies  have  been  sought  in  legisla- 
jdou!  Not  a  f&tf  .Stales liaver^jctend^^d  the  peUaltieTattached 
to  bribery  and  frauds  at  public  elections  to  similar  offences 
committed  ftt  pTtimirUMt  and.  :iiQmiTiaEllig  conventionSf  deemi  ng 
tiiese  acts  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  scarcely  less  hurtful  to 
the  community  wnen  practised  at  pUtely  voluntary  and  jiri vate~ 
gatherings  than  when  employed  at  electionsy  seeing  that  the 
average  electors  follow  the  regular  nomination  like  so  many 
sFe^p:  U  is  the  caudldate'tl  party  labfl,  not  hiaTJivii  characttr, 
that  is  voted  for.  Statutes  have  also  been  passed  in  some 
States  for  regulating  the  proceedings  at  primaries.  For  in- 
stance, Ohio  provides  that  a  certain  notice  shall  be  published 
of  the  holding  of  a  primary;  that  judge's,  clerks,  and  super- 
visors of  the  election  of  delegates  shall  be  sworn  j  that  any 
qualified  elector  may  challenge  any  one  claiming  to  vote;  that 
the  asking,  or  giving,  or  Uiking  a  bribe,  or  an  attempt  to 
intimidate,  shall  be  punishable  offences,  and  disqualify  the 
offending  party  from  voting.  Similar  provisions  protect  the 
delegate  to  a  convention  from  the  candidate,  the  c^indidate 
from  the  delegate,  and  the  party  from  both.  Minnesota  lately 
pnacted  a  set  of  even  more  stringent  regulations,  making  the 
aunulment  or  destruction  of  any  ballots  cast  at  a  party  meet- 
ing hold  for  the  jnirpose  of  choosing  either  candidates  or  dele- 
gates, or  the  wrongfully  jtreventing  persons  from  voting  who 
are  entitled  to  vote,  or  jK^rsonation,  or  "any  other  fraud  or 
wrong  tending  to  defeat  or  atfect  the  result  of  tlie  election," 
a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  .!5^:K>(K),  or 
three  years'  imprisonment,  or  both  penalties  combined.^  As- 
tonishing as  it  seems  to  a  European  that  legislation  should  not 

'  StaliUfts  of  Minnesota  of  1887,  Chaiiier  IV.  $§  09-lf)5.  It  is  significant  thai 
Uww  wctiDUi  apply  ouly  to  cities  of  0000  inhabitants  or  upwarda. 
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only  recognize  parties,  but  should  actually  attempt  to  regulate 
the  internal  proceedings  of  a  political  party  at  a  perfectly  vol- 
untary gathering  of  its  own  members^  a  gathering  whose  reso- 
hitions  no  one  ia  bound  to  obey  or  reg:ird  in  any  way,  some  of 
the  wisest  American  puldiciRts  conceive  that  tliia  plan  offers 
the  beat  chance  of  reforming  the  Machine  and  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  voter.  Not  much  success  has  been  hitherto 
attainedif  but  the  statutes  have,  in  some  cases  {e.g.  California), 
been  expressed  to  apply  only  where  the  ]>oIitica]  party  sceks^ 
apply  them,  and  the  experiment  hius  not  been  tried  long  enough 
to  enable  a  jvuigmont  on  it  to  be  formed.  That  it  should  be 
tried  at  all  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  Heriously  pondered  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  point  to  America  as  the  country  where 
the  principle  of  leaving  things  alone  has  worked  most  widely 
and  usefully;  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  immense 
vigour  of  these  parly  organizations,  and  of  the  authority  their 
nominations  exert,  that  reformers,  foiled  in  the  effort  to  purify 
them  by  voluntary  actionl  ahoulcT  be  driven  to  iuvoje  The  arm 
of  €Ke  law. 

"The  struggle  between  the  professional  politicians  and  the 
reformers  has  been  going  nn  in  thft  grffnt  ritiftflj  TritTTvtTn'ing 
forf.niip^  for  t\\(^  la.qt  twenty  years.  As  illustrations  of  the  inci- 
dents tliat  mark  it  will  be  found  in  subseijuent  chapters,  I  will 
here  say  only  that  in  the  nnsliiughts  en  tlie  Kings,  which  most 
elections  bring  rounds  the  reformers,  though  they  seldom  capture 
the  citidpl,  often  destroy  some  of  the  outworks,  and  frighten 
the  garrison  into  a  more  cautious  and  moderate  use  of  their 
power.  Affray  n»  iai^if^^n  \n  whidum  "Jndepeiidiint  ticket " 
has  received  considerable  support^  the  bosses  are  disposed  to 
mak^  Ix-ttpr  ji^miimtion-t.  and.  as  an  eminent  T4ew  York  pro- 
fessional (the  late  Mr,  Fernando  Wood)  said,  "to  j>ander  a 
little  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  comaiuuity."  _Eyery  cam^ign 
teaches  the  reformers  where  the  enemy's  weak  points  lie,  and 
gives  them  more  of  that  technical  skill  ^jiieh  has  hitheiix)  been 
the  strength  of  the  professionals.  It  i.s  a  warfare  of  volunteers 
grains t  disciplined  troops,  but  the 'vQlanteerSf  ^ng^  ^^>ey  are 
fighting  for  the  taxpayers  at  large,  would  secure  so  great  a 
prepopderance  of  numbersj  if  they  \oukl  but  move  the  whole 
body  of  respectable  citizens,  that  ilii-ir  triumph  will  evidently 
depend  in  tne  long  run  upon  their  own  constancy  and^eamest 
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ness.  If  their  zeal  does  not  flag ;  if  they  do  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  disheartened  b}'  frequent  repulses ;  if,  not  relying 
too  absolutely  on  any  one  remedy,  they  attack  the  enemy  at 
every  point,  using  every  social  and  educational  aa  well  as  legal 
appliance,  the  example  of  their  diiaiulieritcd  jmblie  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  cogency  of  their  argumeuta,  caimot  fail  to  tell  on 
the  voters;  and  no  Boss,  however  adroit,  no  Ring,  however 
strongly  entrenched,  will  be  able  to  withstand  them.    The  war. 


boweveri  will    npti   hfl    "'^**''  ^*-'^'*^^    *■*"'    '^nmny  ]]^^    ]y*Pn    r^m^^ 

Although  much  may  be  done  by  legislative  remedies,  such  as 
new  election  laws,  new  provisions  against  corruption,  a  recon- 
structiou  of  the  frame  of  city  government,  and  a  puriiicatioa  of 
the  civil  service,  there  are  certain  internal  and,  so  to  speak, 
natural  causes  of  mischief,  the  removal  of  which  will  need 
patience  and  unremitting  diligence.  Ia-^(raafe  oitie^i^'^^Ioj:  it 
is  throughout  chiefly  of  cities  that  we  have  to  think  —  a  large 
section  of  the  voters  will,  tor  many  years  to  comejlte^oom par- 
atTvely  ignorant  of  the  methods  of^  free  government  which  they 
are  set  to  work.  Thi^y  xyjll  \i^  if^orant  even  of  their  own  in- 
terests,  failing  to  perceive  that  wasteful  expenditure  injures 
those  who  do  not  pay  direct  taxes,^  \vpI1  as  lhose~  who  do. 
Retaining  some  of  the  feelings  which  their KliruiJLaa  ea^tfiticnce 
has  tended  to  produce,  they  will  distrust  appeals  coming  from 
the  more  cultivated  classes,  and  be  inclined  to  listen  to  loose- 
tongued  demagogues.  On^e_thex  have igined_a  party  they  will 
vote  at  the  bidding;  of  its  local  leaders^  however  personally  un- 
worthyj^    While    this  section  remains  numerous,  Rings  and 

*  Says  Mr.  Roosarelt:  "  Voters  of  the  labouring  cIrm  in  the  cities  an  very 
emotioDftl:  th«y  value  lo  a  public  man  wbat  w«  are  accustomed  to  u-onsider 
Tirtafca  only  to  be  taken  into  awonut  when  eHtimating  private  chnnu'ter. 
ThuA  If  a  man  is  open-handed  and  warm-hearted,  they  consider  It  as  beins  a 
fair  offset  tnhis  beioKa  little  bit  shaky  when  it  comes  to  applyiuR  the  eighth 
commandment  to  affairs  of  State.  In  the  lower  wards  (of  New  York  Clly), 
where  there  is  a  lar^e  vicious  population,  the  condition  of  ixjUtica  is  often 
fairly  appalling,  and  the  [local]  boss  is  Keuorally  a  man  of  ftrossly  immoral 
pnblic  and  private  character.  In  these  wards  many  of  the  social  organizations 
wftb  which  the  leaders  an  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  are  composed  of 
criminals  or  of  the  relatlTes  and  as^orMates  of  criminals.  .  .  .  The  president 
of  a  powerfnl  semi-political  association  waa  by  profeasion  abiirj;lar,  the  man 
who  received  the  goods  he  stole  was  an  alderman.  Another  aUiennno  was 
alected  while  his  hair  was  still  abort  from  a  term  in  tbo  State  prison.  A  nohool 
trostee  had  been  conricted  of  embezzlement  and  was  the  associate  of  crlmt- 
nalft."  —  Century  Mayatine  for  Nov.  1886. 
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Bosses  will  alwaj^gJiaYe  materials  ready  to  their  hatids.  There 
isTliowever,  reasou  to  expect  that  with  the  progress  of  time  this 
section  wilLbecome  relatively  smaller.  And  even  now,  large  as 
it  is,  it  could  be  overthrown  and  bossdom  extirpated,  were  the 
better  citizens  to  maintain  unbiokeu  through  a  series  of  elections 
that  unity  and  vigour  of  action  of  which  tliey  have  at  r;ii-e 
moments,  and  undei"  the  impulse  of  urgent  duty,  shown  them- 
selves capable.  In  America,  as  everywhere  else  iu  the  world, 
the  commonwealth  suffers  more  often  from  afiathy^^r^  short- 
sightedness in  tLe^ upper  classes,  who  oiightjo leadithan  from 
ignorance  or  recklessnessmjjie^unibler  olasses,  who  are  gen- 
erally  ready  to  follow  when  they  are  wisely  and  patriotically 
led.      "       ~ ^ 
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Tn  every  American  election  there  are  two  acts  of  choice,  two 
periods  of  contest.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  candidate 
from  within  the  party  by  the  party ;  the  other  is  the  struggle 
between  the  parties  for  the  place.  Frequently  the  former  of 
these  is  more  important,  mor»i  keenly  fought  over,  tliau  the 
latter,  for  there  are  many  districts  in  which  the  predominance 
of  one  party  is  so  marked  that  its  candidate  is  sure  of  success, 
and  therefore  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  virtually  the  choice 
of  the  officer  or  representative. 

Preceding  chapters  have  described  the  machinery  which  exists 
for  choosing  and  nominating  a  candidate.  The  process  is  simi- 
lar in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  through  all  elections  to 
offirej  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  that  of  common 
councilman  for  a  city  ward  up  to  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States.     But,  of  course,  the  higher  the  office,  and  the 

rger  the  area  over  which  the  election  extends,  the  greater  are 
the  efforts  made  to  socure  the  nomination,  and  the  hotter  the 
passions  it  excites.  The  choice  of  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency is  80  striking  and  peculiar  a  feature  of  the  American 
system  that  it  deserves  a  full  examination. 

Like  most  political  institutions,  the  system  of  nominating 
the  President  by  a  popular  convention  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution. 

In  the  first  two  elections,  those  of  1789  *  and  1792,  there  was 
no  need  for  nominations  of  candidates,  because  the  whole  nation 
wished  and  expected  George  Washington  to  be  elected.    So  too, 

1  Tbe  Presiflent  is  now  always  clioseu  od  the  Tuesday  after  the  6rRt  Monday 
in  tbe  November  of  an  even  year,  whose  niinil>er  In  a  multiple  of  four  (e./;.  18H0, 
16M.  1888),  and  comee  into  office  iti  the  Hprinf?  following:  but  the  first  election 
wu  held  in  tlie  beginuiag  of  178V,  because  tbe  Conslitotioa  hod  been  then  only 
adopted. 

»» 
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when  in  1796  Washington  declared  his  retirement,  the  dominant 

feeling  of  one  party  was  for  John  Adams,  that  of  the  other  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  nobody  thought  of  setting  out  formally 
what  was  so  generally  understood.  ■■ 

In  1800,  however,  the  year  of  the  fourth  election,  there  was*' 
somewhat  less  unanimity.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Federalists  went  for  re-electing  Adams,  and  the  small  conclave 
of  Federalist  members  of  Congress  which  met  to  promote  his 
interest  was  deemed  scarcely  necessary.  The  (Democratic) 
Republicans,  however,  while  united  in  desiring  to  make  Jeffer- 
son President,  hesitated  as  to  their  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, and  a  meetinf'  of  Republican  members  of  Congress  was 
therefore  called  to  rect>:.''mend  Aaron  15urr  for  this  office.  It 
was  a  small  meeting  and  a  ■^*»cret  meeting,  but  it  is  memorable 
not  only  as  the  first  congressional  caucus,  but  as  the  first  stt^^^ 
tempt  to  arrange  in  any  way  a  party  nomination.  ^U 

In  180-1  a  more  rcpidar  gathering  for  the  same  purpose  waft 
held.  All  bhi^  Kepublirati  meml>eps  of  Congress  wei*e  summoned 
to  meet;  and  they  ununimously  noininiited  Jefferson  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Georgia  Clinton  of  New  York  for  Vice-President.  So 
in  1808  nearly  all  the  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  met  and  formally  uomlnated  Madison  and  Clinton,^u 
The  same  course  was  fnllowed  in  1812,  and  again  in  1816tX^ 
But  the  objections  which  were  from  the  first  made  to  this 
action  of  the  party  in  Congress,  as  being  an  arrogant  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people,  —  for  no  one  dreamed  of  leaving 
freedom  to  the  presidential  electors, — gained  rather  than  lost 
strength  on  each  successive  occasion,  so  much  so  that  in  1820 
the  few  who  met  made  no  nomination,'  and  in  1824,  out  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  summoned  to 
the  •'nominating  caucus,"  as  it  was  called,  only  sixty-six  at.- 
tended,  many  of  the  remainder  having  announced  their  disap- 
proval of  the  practice."  The  nominee  of  this  caucus  came  in 
only  third  at  the  ptjJls,  and  this  failure  gave  the  coup  de  grAce 
to  a  plan  which  the  levelling  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  the 
disposition   to   refer   everything  to   the   arbitrament   of    the 


>  It  wns  not  fthnolntoly  nrveft-sftry  to  have  a  nomination,  because  there 
a  general  feolinK  in  favour  of  re-elertlnK  Monroo. 

s  Tbe  whole  number  waA  then  2t>l,  nearly  all  Democratic  Republicans,  it 
tbe  Federalist  party  had  been  for  some  time  virtually  eztiDCt. 
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es,  "Would  in  any  case  have  soon  extinguished.  No  con- 
'gressional  caucus  was  ever  again  held  fur  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates. 

A  new  method,  however,  was  not  at  once  discovered.  In  1828 
Jackson  was  recommended  as  candidate  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee  and  by  a  number  of  p<)[ml:ir  gatherings  in  different 
places,  while  his  opponents  accepted,  \^'itho^t  any  formal  nomi- 
nation, the  then  President,  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  their  candidate.  In 
18tSl,  however,  assemblies  were  held  by  two  great  parties  (the 
Anti-Masons  and  the  National  Republicans,  afterwards  called 
Whigs)  consisting  of  delegates  from  most  of  the  iStates ;  and 
each  of  these  conventions  nominated  its  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency.  A  third  "national  conven- 
tion "  of  young  men,  which  met  in  1832,  adopted  the  Whig 
nominations,  and  added  to  them  a  series  of  ten  resolutions,  con- 
stituting the  first  political  platform  ever  put  forth  by  a  nominat- 
ing body.  The  friends  of  Jackson  followed  suit  by  holding 
tlieir  national  convention  which  nominated  him  \iud  Vnu  Buren. 
For  the  election  of  1836,  a  similar  conv'entioa  was  ludd  by  the 
Jacksonian  Democrats,  none  by  their  opponents.  But  for  that 
of  1840,  national  conventions  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the 
States  were  held  by  both  Democrats  and  Wliigs,  as  well  as  by 
the  (then  young  and  very  small)  party  of  the  Abolitionists. 
This  precedent  has  been  followed  in  every  subsequent  contest, 
so  that  the  national  nominating  conventions  of  the  great  parties 
4Uts  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  politics  as 
the  rules  which  the  Constitution  itself  prescribes  for  the 
ection.  The  establishment  of  the  system  coincides  with  and 
presents  the  complete  social  democratization  of  politics  in 
Jackson's  time.  It  suits  both  the  professionals,  for  whom  it 
finds  occupation,  and  whose  power  it  secures,  and  the  ordinary 
citizen  who,  not  having  leisure  to  attend  to  politics,  likes  to 
think  that  his  right  of  selecting  candidates  is  recognized  by 
committing  the  selection  to  delegates  whom  he  is  entitled  to 
vote  for.  But  the  system  was  soon  seen  to  be  liable  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  selfish  intriguers  and  therefore  prejudicial 
to  the  chances  of  able  and  independent  men.  As  early  as 
1844  Calhoun  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  stibmitted  to  a 
nominating  convention,  observing  that  he  would  never  have 
joined  iu  breaking  down  the  old  congressional  caucus  had 
VOL.  n  N 
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he  foreseen  that  its  sucoessor  would  prove  so  much  more 
pernicious. 

Thus  from  1789  till  1800  there  were  no  formal  nominations ; 
from  1800  till  1824,  nominations  were  made  by  congressional 
caucuses  ;  from  1824  till  1840,  nominations  irregularly  made  by 
State  legislatures  and  popular  meetings  were  gradually  ripening 
towards  the  method  of  a  special  gathering  of  delegates  from 
the  whole  country.  This  last  plan  has  held  its  ground  from 
1840  till  the  present  day,  and  is  so  exactly  conformable  to  the 
political  liabits  of  the  people  that  it  is  not  likely  soon  to 
disappear. 

Its  perfection,  however,  was  not  reached  at  once.  The  early 
conventions  were  to  a  large  extent  mass  meetings.*  The  later 
and  present  ones  are  regularly-constituted  representative  bodies, 
composed  exclusively  of  delegates,  each  of  whom  has  been  duly 
elected  at  a  partj*  meeting  in  his  own  State,  and  brings  with 
him  his  credentials.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  in  further 
detail  the  process  whereby  the  present  system  was  created,  so 
I  shall  be  content  with  sketching  its  outline  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  each  State  shall  choose  as 
many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  persons  representing  it  in 
Congress,  i.e.  two  electors  to  correspond  to  the  two  senators 
from  each  State,  and  as  many  more  as  the  Stite  sends  members 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  Delaware  and  Idaho 
have  each  three  electoral  votes,  because  they  have  each  only 
one  representative  besides  their  two  senators.  New  York  has 
thirty-six  electoral  votes :  two  corresponding  to  its  two  senators, 
thirty-four  corresponding  to  its  thirty-foiir  representatives  in 
the  House. 

Now  in  the  nominating  convention  each  State  is  allowed 
twice  as  many  delegates  as  it  has  electoral  votes,  e.g.  Delaware 
and  Idaho  have  each  six  delegates.  New  York  has  seventy-two. 
The  delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  in  their  several 
States,  viz.  two  for  each  congressional  district  by  the  party 
convention  of  that  district,  and  four  for  the  whole  State  (called 
delegates-at-large)  by  the  State  convention.    As  each  conven- 

1  In  ISS6  the  first  Rcpubltcan  cnnvontioD,  which  nominated  Fremont,  was 
rather  a  rnftss  meetiu^  than  a  representative  body,  for  in  manj  States  tber« 
was  not  a  rcfcular  organization  of  the  new  party.  So  was  the  seceding  Repub- 
lican coovention  wbtcb  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1872  and  nominated 


r.ed!ng  Repnb- 
Greeley.  J 
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tion  is  composed  of  delegates  from  primaries*  it  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  primaries  which  detei-raines  that  of  the  local 
conventions,  and  the  composition  of  the  local  eonvcntious 
which  dt'tfrmiues  that  of  the  uatiomiL  To  every  delegate 
there  is  adcled  a  person  called  his  *'  alternate,"  chosen  by  the 
loc:d  convention  at  the  same  time,  and  empowered  to  replace 
him  in  case  he  cannot  be  present  in  the  national  convention. 
If  the  delegate  is  present  to  vote,  the  alternate  is  silent ;  if 
from  any  cause  the  delegate  is  absent^  the  alternate  steps  into 
his  shoes. 

Respecting  the  fntcdom  of  the  delegate  to  vote  for  whom  he 
will,  there  have  been  differences  both  of  doctrine  and  of  prac- 
tice. A  local  convention  or  State  convention  may  instruct  its 
legates  which  aspirant '  shall  be  their  first  choice,  or  even  in 
le  he  cannot  be  carried,  for  whom  their  subsequent  votes 
shall  be  cast.  Such  instructions  are  frequently  given,  and  still 
more  frequently  implied,  because  a  delegate  is  often  chosen 
expressly  as  being  the  sup])orU*r  of  one  or  other  of  the  aspirants 
whose  names  are  most  prominent.  But  the  delegate  is  not 
absolutely  bound  to  follow  his  instructions.  He  may  vote  even 
on  the  first  ballot  for  some  other  iispiraut  tluui  the  one  desired 
by  his  own  local  or  State  convention.  Much  more,  of  course, 
may  he,  though  not  so  instructed,  change  his  vote  when  it  is 
plain  that  that  aspirant  will  not  succeed.  His  vote  is  always 
a  valid  one,  even  when  given  in  the  teeth  of  his  instructions; 
but  how  far  he  will  be  held  censnrable  for  breaking  them  de- 
pends on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  His  motives  maybe  cor- 
rupt; perhaps  something  has  been  given  him.  They  may  be 
pardonable ;  a  party  chief  may  have  put  pressure  on  him,  or  he 
may  desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  go  with  the  majority. 
They  may  be  laudable ;  he  really  seeks  to  do  the  best  for  the 
party,  or  has  been  convinced  by  facts  lately  brought  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  man  for  wliom  he  is  instructed  ia  unworthy. 
Where  motives  are  doubtful,  it  may  be  charitable,  but  it  is  not 
safe,  to  assume  that  they  are  of  the  higher  order.  Each  "  State 
delegation ''  has  its  chairman,  and  is  expected  to  keep  together 
during  the  convention.     It  usually  travels  together  to  the  place 


>  I  oM  ihroTiKhoat  the  term  "  aspimnt  *'  to  d«note  a  competitor  for  the 
aomiimtion.  resorriiiK  the  irnn  "candidate**  for  the  person  nomioated  aa  the 
[party's  choice  for  ibe  presidency. 
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of  meeting;  takes  rooms  in  the  same  hotel;  lias  a  recognized 
headquarters  there ;  sits  in  a  particular  place  allotted  to  it  in 
the  convention  hall ;  holds  meetings  of  its  members  during  the 
progress  of  the  conveution  to  decide  on  the  course  which  it 
shall  from  time  to  time  take.  These  meetings,  if  the  State  be 
a  large  and  doubtful  one,  excite  great  interest,  and  the  sharp- 
eared  reporter  prowls  round  them,  eager  to  learn  how  the  votes 
will  go.  Each  State  delegation  votes  by  its  chairman,  who  an* 
nounces  how  his  delegates  vote;  but  if  his  report  is  challenged^ 
the  roll  of  delegates  is  called,  and  they  vote  individually. 
Whether  the  votes  uf  a  State  delegation  shall  be  given  solid  for 
the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  of  the  delegation  favours,  or 
by  the  delegates  individually  according  to  their  preferences,  is  a 
point  which  has  excited  bitter  controversy.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  the  Republican  party  (so  settled  in  1876  and  again  in 
1880)  allows  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  even  when  they 
have  been  instructed  by  a  State  convention  to  east  a  solid  vote. 
The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  sustains  any  such 
instniPtion  given  to  the  delegation,  and  records  the  vote  of  all 
the  State  delegates  for  the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  among 
them  approve.*  This  is  the  so^alled  Unit  Rule.  If,  however, 
the  State  convention  has  not  imposed  the  unit  rule,  the  delegates 
vote  individually. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  party  life  in  the  Territories  and 
in  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia,  delegates  from  them  (and 
now  [1893]  even  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska)  are 
admitted  to  the  national  convention,  although  the  Territories 
and  District  have  no  votes  in  a  presidential  election.  Del^a- 
tions  of  States  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  whose  preference  of  one  aspirant  to  another 
will  not  really  tell  upon  the  result  of  the  presidential  election, 
are  admitted  to  vote  equally  with  the  delegations  of  the  States 
sure  to  go  for  the  party  whioh  holds  the  convention.  This 
arrangement  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  sustains  the 
interest  and  energy  of  the  party  in  States  where  it  is  in  a 
minority.  But  it  permits  the  choice  to  be  detennined  by  dis- 
tricts whose  action  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  election  itself,  and 
the  delegates  from  these  districts  are  apt  to  belong  to  a  lower 

1  An  attempt  wm  mnde  at  tho  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  in  Jnly, 
1881,  to  ovenet  Uiia  rule,  but  the  majority  reaffirmed  It. 
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I  class  of  politicians,  and  to  be  swaged  by  more  sordid  motives 
^^Lthan  those  who  come  from  States  where  the  party  holds  a 
^V  majority.' 

I  So  much  for  the  composition  of  the  national  convention  :  we 

I        may  now  go  on  to  describe  its  prot^eedings. 
I  It  is  held  in  the  summer  immediately  preceding  a  presiden- 

I  tial  election,  usually  in  June  ur  July,  the  election  falling  in 
^^  November.  A  large  city  is  always  chosen,  in  urder  to  obtain 
^^kadequate  hotel  accommodation,  and  easy  milroAd  access.  For- 
^^^merly,  conventions  were  commonly  licKl  in  lialtimore  or  Philor 
I  delphia,  but  since  the  centre  of  iM>j)iiIati(m  has  shifted  to  the 
^KMi.ssissippi  valley.  Cincinnati.  .St.  Louis,  M Luueapulis,  ajid  espe- 
^Vcially  Chicago,  liave  become  the  favourite  spots. 

Business  begins  by  the  '*  railing  of  the  canvention  to  order  " 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Xatioiial  l*arty  committee.  Then  a 
temporary  chairman  is  nominated,  and-  if  opp*>sed,  voted  on; 
the  vote  sometimes  giving  an  indication  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  facetious  present  Then  the  secretiiries  and 
the  clerks  are  appointed,  and  the  rules  which  ai-o  to  govern 
the  business  areadopteiL  After  this,  the  committees,  including 
those  oD  credentials  and  resolutions,  are  uominatedf  and  the 
convention  adjourns  till  their  i-eport  can  be  presented. 

The  next  sitting  usually  ofjens,  after  the  customary  prayer, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  chairman,  who  inaugu- 
rates the  proceedings  with  a  speech.  Then  the  rex>ort  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  (if  completed)  is  presented.  It  con- 
tains what  is  called  the  platf(»rm,  a  long  series  of  resolutions 
lembodying  the  principles  and  programme  of  the  party,  which 
usually  i>een  so  drawn  as  to  conciliate  every  section,  and 
avoid  or  treat  with  prudent  ambiguity  those  questions  on  which 
opinion  within  the  party  is  divided.  Any  delegate  who  objects 
to  a  resolution  can  move  to  strike  it  out  or  amend  it ;  but  it  is 
generally  "sustained"  in  the  shape  it  has  received  from  the 
pnwtised  hands  of  the  c(mimitt<'o. 
Next  follows  the  nomination  of  aspirants  for  the  post  of 

1  Althoii}fb  llw  larne  majority  of  tbe  delegates  lu  Ibe  couventlons  of  the 
two  great  parties  belong  to  tbe  cIaas  of  profesfilonal  politiciaua,  tbf^re  in  alwayn 
ft  miDority  of  respectable  men  who  do  not  belong  to  that  olasA.  but  have 
obtaiae«i  the  post  owing  to  their  interest  in  seiring  a  strong  and  bonf«1  cnndi- 
dftta  cbosen.  The  great  importance  of  the  buslueas  draws  persons  of  t&leat 
and  experience  from  nioeL  parts  uf  the  t^ouutry. 
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party  candidate.  The  roll  of  States  is  called,  and  when  a  State 
is  reached  to  which  an  aspirant  intended  to  be  nominated 
belongs,  a  prominent  delegate  from  that  State  mounts  the  plat- 
form^  and  proposes  hira  in  a  speech  extolliug  his  merits,  and 
»jmetlmes  iiidii-ectly  disparaging  the  other  aspirants.  Antlher 
delegate  seconds  the  nomination,  sometimes  a  third  toUows; 
and  then  the  roll-call  goes  on  till  all  the  States  have  been 
despatched,  and  all  the  aspirants  nominated.'  The  average  num* 
ber  of  nominations  is  seven  or  eight ;  it  rarely  exceeds  twelve.' 
Thus  the  final  stage  is  reached,  for  which  all  else  has  been 
but  ]>repiinition  —  that  of  balloting  between  the  aspiranta. 
The  clerks  call  the  roll  of  States  from  Alabama  to  Wisconsin, 
and  as  each  is  called  the  chairman  of  its  delegation  announces 
the  votes,  e.g.  six  for  A,  five  for  B,  three  for  C,  unless,  of  course, 
under  the  unit  rule,  the  whole  vote  is  cast  for  that  one  aspirant 
whom  the  majority  of  the  delegation  supixirhs.  When  all  have 
voted,  the  totals  are  made  up  and  announced.  If  one  compet- 
itor has  an  almolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  votings 
accoriling  to  the  Republiciiu  rule,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  numl)er  voting,  acconling  to  the  Democratic  rule,  he  has 
been  duly  chosen,  and  nothing  remains  but  formally  to  make 
his  nomination  unanimous.  If,  however,  as  has  usually  hap- 
pened of  late  years,  no  one  obtains  the  requisite  majority,  the 
roll  is  called  again,  in  order  that  individual  delegates  and  dele- 
gations (if  the  unit  rule  prevails)  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  changing  their  votes ;  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  some 
one  of  the  aspirants  put  forward  has  rer-eived  the  required 
number  of  votes.  Sometimes  many  roll-ealls  take  place.  In 
1852  the  Democrats  nominated  Frankliu  Pierce  on  the  forty- 
ninth  ballot,  and  the  Whigs  General  Scott  on  the  fifty-third. 
In  1880,  thirty-six  ballots  were  taken  before  General  Garfield 
was  nominated.  But,  in  1835,  Martin  Van  Buren ;  in  1844, 
Henry  Clay;  in  1868  ami  1872,  Ulysses  S.  Grant;  in  1888, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  were  unanimously  nominated,  the  three  former 
by  acclamation,  the  latter  on  the  first  ballut.  In  1884  Mr. 
Blaine  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  on  the  fourth  ballot, 


* 


5  NomitiatioDB  may,  however,  be  made  at  any  subsequent  time. 

*  Uowerer,  in  the  Rapubllcaii  eoDTtMilion  of  18S8,  foiirioen  aspirants  wer« 
oomlnated  at  the  outset,  six  of  whom  were  voteii  for  on  tbp  \vi»\  b.illot.  Votel 
wen  giren  at  oue  or  other  of  the  hallotin^  for  niuoteen  upiraou  in  mlL 
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Mr.  Cleveland  by  tlie  Democrats  on  the  second ;  in  1888,  Mr. 
Uarristm  on  the  eightli.  In  1892  both  Mr.  Harrison  (then 
President)  and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  nominated  tm  the  first 
ballot,  each  of  them  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Thus  it 
sometimes  happens  tliat  the  voting  is  over  in  an  hour  or  two, 
while  at  other  times  it  may  last  for  days. 

When  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  been  thus  found, 
the  convention  proceeds  to  similarly  determine  its  candidate 
for  the  vice-presiden-y.  The  inferiority  of  the  office,  and  the 
exhaustion  which  has  by  this  time  overcome  the  delegates, 
make  the  second  struggle  a  less  exciting  and  protracted  one. 
Frequently  one  of  the  defeate*!  aspirants  is  consoled  by  this 
minor  nomination,  espeinally  if  he  has  retired  at  the  nick  of 
time  in  favour  of  the  rival  who  has  been  chosen.  The  work 
of  the  convention  is  then  complete,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  other  orticials  conclude  the  proceedings.  The 
two  nominees  are  now  the  party  c^ididates,  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  organizations  and  of  loyal  party  men  over 
the  len^h  and  breadth  of  the  Union. 

Entitled  to  that  support,  but  not  necessarily  sure  to  receive 
it  Even  in  America,  party  discipline  cannot  compel  an  indi- 
vidual voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  party  nominee.  All  that 
the  oonvention  can  do  is  to  recommend  the  candidate  to  the 
party ;  all  that  opinion  can  <io  is  to  brand  as  a  Kicker  or  Bolter 
whoever  brp^aks  away;  all  that  the  local  party  organization  can 
do  is  to  strike  the  bolter  off  its  lists.  But  how  stands  it,  the 
reader  will  ask,  with  the  delegates  who  have  l)een  present  in 
the  convention,  have  had  their  chance  of  carrying  their  man, 
and  have  been  beaten  ?  are  they  not  held  absolutely  bound  to 
support  the  candidate  chosen  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  excited  much  controversy.  The 
constant  impulse  and  effortof  the  successful  majority  have  been 
to  impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  defeated  n\iiiority,  and  the 
chief  motive  which  has  prevented  it  fntm  l>eing  invariably  for- 
mally enforced  by  a  rule  or  resolution  ol'  the  convention  has  been 
the  fear  that  it  might  precipitate  hostilities,  might  induce  men 
of  independent  character,  or  strongly  opposed  to  some  particular 
aspirant,  to  refuse  to  attend  as  delegates,  or  to  secede  early  in 
the  proceedings  wlien  tliey  saw  that  a  person  whom  they  dis- 
approved was  likely  to  win. 
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At  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1880.  an  attempt  was  successfully  made  to  impose  the  oblipi- 
tion  by  the  fullowing  resolution,  commonly  called  the  '*  Iron- 
clad Pledge":— 

**  That  every  member  of  this  convention  is  bound  in  honour' 
to  support  its  nouiiiiee,  whoever  that  nominee  may  be,  and  that 
no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  so  to 
agree," 

This  was  carried  by  716  votes  to  3.  But  at  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  when  a  similar 
resolution  was  presented,  the  opposition  developed  was  strong 
enough  to  compel  its  withdrawal  j  and  in  point  of  fact,  several 
conspicuous  delegates  at  that  convention  strenuously  opposed 
its  nominee  at  the  subsequent  presidential  election,  themselves 
voting,  and  inducing  others  to  vote,  for  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party. 


CHAPTER   LXX 

THB   MOUINATIKG    CONVEXTION    AT    WORK 

We  have  examined  the  comfjosition  of  a  national  convention 
and  the  normal  order  of  business  in  it.  The  more  difficult  task 
remains  of  describing  the  actuai  oharat^ter  and  features  of  such 
an  assembly,  the  motives  which  sway  it,  the  temi)er  it  displays, 
the  pa£8ions  it  elicits,  the  wiles  by  which  its  members  are  lui-ed 
or  driven  to  their  goaL 

A  national  convention  has  t^'o  objects,  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  principles,  views,  and  practical  proposals  of  the  party, 
and  the  choice  of  its  candidates  for  the  executive  headship  of 
the  nation. 

Of  these  objects  the  former  has  in  critical  times,  such  as  the 
two  elections  preceding  the  Civil  War,  been  of  great  imi>or- 
tance.  In  tht*  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  in  18(>(),  & 
debate  on  resolutions  led  to  a  secession,  and  to  the  bre;ik-u}>  of 
the  Democratic  party.*  But  of  late  years  the  adoption  of  )jlat- 
forms,  drafts  in  a  vague  and  pompous  style  by  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  almost  a  matter  of  form.  Some  observations 
on  these  enunciations  of  doctrine  will  bo  found  in  another 
chapter.* 

The  second  object  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  imiiortance, 
because  the  presidency  is  the  great  prize  of  jjolitics,  the  goal  of 
every  8tatesm:m''s  ambition.  Tlie  President  can  by  his  veto 
stop  legislation  luiverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  he  represents. 
The  President  is  the  supreme  dispenser  of  jiatronage. 


1  The  national  oonventlons  of  thoM  days  were  much  amaUer  thaa  now,  nor 
wern  the  aaiiUtini;  spectators  ao  oumRroiu. 

*Chap.  LXXXlll.  The  nearest  English  parallel  to  an  American  "pUi- 
form"  is  to  be  found  in  the  aildrefi»e«  to  their  rfrspective  cnnstittuint'les  issued 
at  agenera]  elfH:tU>n  hy  the  Prime  MinistHr,  if  a  tnember  oT  the  House  of  Cnm- 
mons,  and  the  leader  of  tlie  (.opposition  in  that  House.  Such  atldresses,  how- 
«Ter,  do  not  formally  bind  tlie  whole  party,  as  an  American  platform  di>es. 
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One  may  therefore  say  that  the  task  of  a  couvention  is  to 
choose  the  partj^  candidate.  And  it  is  a  task  difficult  enough 
to  tax  all  the  resources  of  the  host  of  delegates  and  their 
leaders.  "Who  is  the  man  fittest  to  l>e  adopted  aa  candidate? 
Not  even  a  novice  in  politics  vnW  suppose  that  it  is  the  beat  man, 
i.e.  the  wisest,  atrongestt  and  moat  upright.  Plainly,  it  ia  the 
man  most  likely  to  win,  the  man  who,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
ia  most  "available."  \Vliat  a  party  wauts  is  not  a  good  Presi- 
deut  but  a  good  candidate.  The  party  managers  have  therefore 
to  look  out  for  the  person  likely  to  gain  most  sLipport,  and  at 
the  same  time  excite  least  opjiosition.  Their  search  is  rendered 
more  troublesome  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  being  them- 
selves either  aspirants  or  the  dose  allies  of  aspirants,  are  not 
disinterested,  and  are  distruated  by  their  fellow-searchers. 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered.  The  ability  of  a  states- 
man, the  length  of  time  he  has  been  before  the  people,  his 
oratorical  gifts,  his  "  magnetism,"  his  family  connections,  his 
face  and  figure,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  his  "  record"  (the 
chronicle  of  his  conduct)  as  regards  inte-jaity  —  all  these  are 
matters  needing  to  be  weighed.  Account  nuiat  be  tiiken  of  the 
personal  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  a  man  has  excited.  To 
have  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  leading  statesman,  of  a  power- 
ful boas  or  riug^  even  of  an  influeutitil  newapai>er,  is  serious. 
Several  such  feuds  may  be  fatal. 

Finally,  much  depends  on  the  State  whence  a  possible  candi- 
date comes.  Local  feeling  leatls  a  State  to  support  one  of  its 
own  citizens;  it  increases  the  vote  of  his  o^vn  party  in  that 
State,  and  reduces  the  vote  of  the  opposite  party.  AVhere  the 
State  is  decidedly  of  one  political  colour,  e.g.  so  steadily  Re- 
publican as  Vermont,  so  steudily  Democratic  as  Maryland,  this 
nonsideration  is  wenk,  for  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  candidate 
frinu  the  fonner.  or  of  a  liepublican  candidate  from  the  latter, 
would  not  make  the  difference  of  the  State's  vote.  It  is  there- 
fore from  a  doubtful  State  that  a  candidate  may  with  most  ad- 
vantage \w.  selected ;  and  the  larger  the  douVitful  State,  the 
better.  California,  with  her  Hve  electoral  votes,  is  just  worth 
''placating";  Indi.ina,  with  her  fiftefn  votes,  more  so;  New 
York,  with  hertliirty-six  votes,  most  so  of  all.  Hence  an  aspir- 
ant who  belongs  to  a  great  and  doubtful  Stiite  is  prima  facie 
most  eligible  candidate. 
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Aspirants  hoping  to  ol)taia  the  party  nomination  from  a 
national  convention  umy  he  divided  into  three  elassea,  the  two 
last  of  which,  as  will  appear  presently,  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, viz.  — 

Favourites.  Dark  Horses.  Favourite  Sons. 

A  Favourite  ia  always  a  politician  well  known  over  the 
Union^  and  drawing  support  from  all  or  most  of  its  sections. 
He  is  a  man  who  h:is  distinguiuhed  himiself  in  Cuugress,  or  in 
the  war,  or  in  the  politics  of  some  State  so  large  that  its  poli- 
tics are  matter  of  knowledge  and  interest  to  the  whole  nation. 
He  ia  usually  a  person  of  conspicuous  gifts,  whether  as  a  speaker, 
or  a  party  manager,  or  an  administrator.  The  drawlwick  to  him 
is  that  in  making  friends  he  has  also  mafle  enemies. 

A  Dark  Horse  is  a  person  not  very  widely  known  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  known  nither  for  good  thiui  for  eviJ.  He 
has  probably  sat  in  Congress,  been  usefid  on  committees,  and 
gained  some  credit  among  those  who  dealt  with  him  in  Wash- 
ington. Or  he  has  approved  himself  a  safe  and  assiduous 
party  man  in  the  (wlitical  campaigns  of  his  own  and  neighbour- 
ing States,  yet  without  reaching  national  prominence.  Some- 
times he  is  a  really  able  man,  but  without  the  special  talents 
that  win  popularity.  Still,  sjjcakiug  generally,  the  note  of  the 
I>ark  Horse  is  respectability,  verging  on  colourlessness;  and 
he  is  therefore  a  good  soit  of  pers^on  to  fall  bark  upon  when 
able  but  dangerous  Favourites  have  proved  impossible.  That 
native  mediocrity  rather  than  adverse  fortune  has  prevented 
him  from  winning  fame  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Dark 
Horses  wlio  have  reached  the  \Yhite  House,  if  they  have  seldom 
tt.ruwl  out  b;ul  Presidents,  have  even  more  seldom  turned  out 
distinguished  ones. 

A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in  his 
own  State,  but  little  regarded  beyond  it.  He  may  not  be,  like 
the  Dark  Horse,  little  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  he  has 
not  fixed  its  eye  or  filled  its  ear.  He  is  usually  a  man  who  has 
sat  in  the  State  legislature;  hlled  with  credit  the  post  of  State 
governor;  perliaps  gone  as  senator  or  representative  to  "Wash- 
ington, and  there  ajiproved  himself  an  active  promoter  of  local 
interests.  Probably  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  gain  local 
popularity,  —  geniality,  activity,  symimthy  with  the  dominant 
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and  habits  of  his  State;  or  wlule  endoved  with  gifts 
exMlieat  in  their  waj-,  he  has  lacked  the  andadty  and  tenacity 
whii'h  push  a  man  to  the  front  through  a  jostling  crowd.  More 
rarely  he  is  a  demagogue  who  has  raised  himself  br  flattering 
the  masses  of  his  ^tate  on  some  local  questions,  or  a  skilful 
handler  of  {orty  organizations  who  has  made  local  bosses  and 
spoilsmen  believe  that  their  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands. 
Anyhow,  his  personality  is  snch  as  to  be  more  effective  with 
neighbours  than  with  the  nationf  as  a  lamp  whose  glow  fills  the 
side  chapel  of  a  cathedral  sinks  to  a  spa^  of  light  when  carried 
into  the  nave, 

A  Favourite  Son  may  be  also  a  Dark  Horse  ;  that  is  to  say, 
be  may  be  well  known  in  his  own  State,  but  so  little  known  out 
of  it  as  to  be  an  unlikely  candidate .  But  he  need  not  be.  The 
types  are  different,  for  as  there  are  Favourite  Sons  whom  the 
nation  knows  but  does  not  care  for.  so  there  are  Dark  Horses 
whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  made  in  State 
affairs,  and  who  rely  very  little  on  State  favour. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  two,  never  more  than  three 
Favourites  in  the  running  at  the  same  convention.  Favourite 
Sons  are  more  numerous  —  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  four  or 
five,  or  even  six,  though  perJiaps  not  all  these  are  actually 
started  in  the  racp.  The  niiml>er  of  Dark  Horses  is  practically 
unlimited^  because  many  talked  of  bt^forehand  are  not  actually 
started,  while  others  not  considered  before  the  convention  begius 
are  discovered  as  it  goes  on.  This  happ»^ned  in  the  leading  and 
most  instructive  case  of  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  not  voted 
for  at  all  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Republican  convention  of 
1880,  and  had,  on  no  ballot  up  to  the  thiity- fourth,  received 
more  than  two  votes.  On  the  thirty-sixth  *  he  was  nominate 
by  399.  So,  in  1852,  Pierce  was  scarcely  known  to  the  people 
when  he  was  sprung  on  the  convention.  So,  in  1868,  Horatio 
Seymour,  who  ha*!  been  so  little  thought  of  as  a  candidate  that 
he  was  chainnan  of  the  Democratic  convention,  was  first  voted 
for  on  the  twenty-second  ballot.  He  refused  to  be  nominated, 
but  was  induced  to  leave  the  cliair  and  nominated  on  that  very 
ballot. 

To  carry  the  analysis  farther,  it  may  be  observed  that  four 

'  In  18fiO  the  Democratii:  v^mveutlon  al  CUarlesloa  Dominated  Mr,  Dooglai 
0n  th*  &/t7-6€reDth  ballot. 
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sets  of  uiotivps  are  at  work  upon  those  who  direct  or  voto  in  a 
couveution,  acting  with  different  degrees  of  force  on  different 
persons.  There  is  the  wish  to  carry  a  particular  aspirant 
There  is  the  wish  to  defeat  a  particular  aspirant,  a  wish  some- 
times stronger  than  any  predik'Ction.  There  is  the  desire  to 
get  something  for  one's  self  out  of  the  struggle  —  e.tj.  by  trading 
one's  vote  or  iatiuence  for  the  pntapeot  of  u  KimUtuI  office. 
There  is  the  wish  to  tind  the  man  who,  be  he  good  or  bail,  friend 
or  foe,  will  give  the  party  its  best  chajice  of  victory.  These 
motives  cross  one  another,  get  mixed,  vary  in  relative  strength 
from  hour  to  hour  as  the  convention  goes  on  and  new  jiossi- 
bilities  are  disclosed.  To  forecjist  their  joint  effect  on  the 
minds  of  particular  i)ersou3  and  sections  of  a  party  needs  wide 
knowledge  and  eminent  acuCeuess.  To  play  upon  them  is  a 
matter  of  the  finest  skilL 

The  proceedings  of  a  nominating  convention  ciin  be  best 
understood  by  regarding  the  Uifee  periods  into  wkitih  they  fall : 
the  transactions  which  precede  the  opening  of  its  sittings;  the 
preliminary  business  of  passing  rules  and  i-esolutious  and  de- 
livering the  nominating  speeches;  and,  finally,  the  balloting. 

A  President  has  scarcely  been  elected  before  the  newspapers 
begin  to  discuss  his  probable  successor.  Little,  however,  is 
done  towards  the  asceitainmeiit  of  candidates  till  about  a  year 
before  the  next  election,  when  the  factitms  of  tlie  chief  aspir- 
ants prepare  to  fall  into  line,  newspapers  t-ike  up  their  parable 
in  favour  of  one  or  other,  and  bosses  bi'gin  tlie  work  of  **  sub- 
soiling,"  i.e.  manipulating  primaries  and  local  conventions  so 
as  to  secure  the  choice  of  suoh  delegates  to  the  next  national 
convention  as  they  desire.  In  most  of  the  conventions  which 
appoint  delegates,  the  claims  of  the  several  aspirants  ai*e  can- 
Tassed^  and  the  delegates  chosen  are  usually  chosen  in  the 
interest  of  one  particular  aspirant.  The  newspapers,  with  their 
quick  »cnse  of  what  is  beginning  to  stir  men's  thoughts,  redouble 
their  aiivoca4'v,  and  the  '*  boom  "  of  one  or  two  nf  the  probable 
favourites  is  thus  fairly  started.  Before  the  <lelegates  leave 
their  homes  for  the  national  convention,  most  of  tliem  liave 
fixed  on  their  candidate,  many  having  indeed  received  positive 
^H  Lustructions  as  to  how  their  vote  shall  V»e  cast.  All  appears  to 
^^p  be  spontaneonsj  but  in  reality  both  the  choice  of  particular  men 
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of  untiring  underground  work  among  local  politicians,  directed, 
or  even  j»er»onally  conducted,  by  two  or  three  skilful  agents 
and  emissaries  of  a  leading  aspirant,  or  of  the  knot  which  seeks 
to  run  him. 

Four  or  tive  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
convention  the  delegations  begin  to  flock  into  the  city  where  it 
is  to  be  held.  Some  come  attended  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
cam{>-follower8,  and  are  received  at  the  depot  (railway  termi- 
nus) by  the  politicians  of  the  city,  with  a  band  of  music  and 
an  admiring  crowd.  Thus  Tammany  Hall,  tht?  famous  Demo- 
cratic club  of  New  York  City,  came  six  hundred  strong  to 
Chicago  in  July,  1884,  filling  two  special  trains.*  A  great  crowd 
met  it  at  the  station,  and  it  marched,  following  its  Boss,  from 
the  cars  to  its  headquarters  at  the  Palmer  House  in  procession, 
each  member  wearing  his  badge,  just  as  the  retainers  of  Earl 
Warwick  the  King-maker  used  to  fdlow  him  through  the 
streets  of  London  with  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Stoff  upon  their 
sleeves.  Less  than  twenty  of  the  six  hundred  were  delegates; 
the  rest  ordinary  members  of  the  organiTation,  who  had  accom- 
panied to  give  it  moral  and  vocal  su]»port' 

Befo»*e  the  great  day  dawns  many  thousands  of  politicians, 
newspaper  men,  and  sight-seers  have  tilled  to  nverflowing  every 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  crowde<l  the  main  thoroughfares  so  that 
the  horse-cars  can  scarcely  penetrate  tlie  throng.  It  is  like  a 
mediaeval  pilgrimage,  or  the  mustering  of  a  great  army.  When 
the  chief  delegations  have  arrived,  the  work  begins  in  earnest* 
Not  only  each  large  delegation,  but  the  faction  of  e^ich  leading' 
aspinint  to  the  candidacy,  has  its  heaflquarters,  where  the 
managers  hold  per[>etual  session,  reckoning  up  their  uumbers, 
starting  rumours  meant  to  exaggerate  their  resources,  and  dis-J 
hearten  their  opjKJuents,  organizing  raids  upon  the  less  experi- 
enced delegates  as  they  arrive.  Some  fill  the  entrance  halls 
aiid  bars  of  the  hotels,  talk  to  the  busy  reporters,  extemporize 
meetings  with  tunnilluons  cheering  for  their  favourite.  The 
common  "worker"  is  good  enough  to  raise  the  boom  by  these 
devices.     Meanwhile,  the  more  skilful  leaders  begin   (as  it  ia 

>  The  Bom  of  Tammany  was  au  object  of  spfMfUl  curiosity  to  the  crowd, 
beliurthe  moflt  iUuMtnoiiB  profMiiional  in  Uic  wIkiIp  rnited  StAtM. 

•  The  two  other  Democrntic  organizations  whidi  then  existod  in  New  York 
City,  t\w  *.k)iinty  Democracy  and  Irving  Hall,  cam**  each  iii  force  —  the  on 
re^ment  of  five  hundred,  tlie  otiier  of  two  hundred. 
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eipreflsed)  to  "plough  around"  araong  the  delegations  of  the 
newer  Western  and  Southern  States,  usually  (at  le:ist  among 
the  Republicans)  more  malleable,  because  they  come  from 
regions  where  the  strength  of  the  facjtions  supporting  the 
Tarious  aspirants  is  less  accmately  known,  and  are  themselves 
more  easily  "captured"  by  bold  assertions  or  seiluctive  prom- 
ises. Sometimes  an  expert  intriguer  will  ** break  into"  one  of 
these  wavering  delegations,  and  make  havoc  like  a  fox  in  a  hen- 
roost *•  Missionaries"  are  sent  out  to  britig  over  individuals; 
embassies  are  accredited  from  one  delegation  to  another  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  combinations  by  coaxing  the  weaker 
party  to  drop  its  own  aspirant,  and  add  its  votes  to  those  of 
the  stronger  party.  AH  is  conducted  with  porfect  order  and 
good-humour,  for  the  least  approach  to  violence  would  recoil 
upon  its  authors;  and  the  only  breach  of  *'aurtesy  is  where  a 
delegation  refuses  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  un  organization 
vhose  evil  fame  has  made  it  odious. 

It  is  against  etiquette  fur  the  aspirants  themselves  to  appear 
upon  the  scene,*  whether  from  some  lingering  res]»ect  for  the 
notion  that  a  man  must  not  ask  the  people  to  choose  him,  but 
accept  the  proffered  honour,  or  on  the  principle  that  the  attor- 
ney who  conducts  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  Hut 
from  Washington,  if  ho  is  an  oflBcial  or  a  senator,  or  perhaps 
from  his  own  home  in  some  distant  Stat*»,  each  aspirant  keeps 
up  hourly  communication  with  his  managers  in  tlie  convention 
city,  having  probably  a  private  wire  laid  on  for  the  purpose. 
Not  only  may  officials,  including  the  President  himself,  l>ecome 
aspirants,  but  Federal  ofHce-holders  may  be,  and  very  largely 
we,  delegates,  especially  among  the  Southern  Republicans 
vhen  that  party  is  iu  power.*  They  have  the  strongest  |jer- 
wnal  interest  in  the  issue;  and  the  he;uls  nf  departments  can, 
bjr  promises  of  places,  exert  a  pi.itent  influence.  One  hears  in 
America,  just  as  one  used  to  hear  in  Trance  under  Louia  Napo- 
leon or  Marshal  McMahon,  of  the  '*  candidate  of  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

^  Oddly  enougli,  tlit;  odIjt  English  parallel  to  tbla  delicate  reserve  U  to  be 
fuond  in  the  ('Ofltom  which  forbidfi  n  candidate  for  the  ri>prpMntatiou  in  Par- 
liionit  of  the  University  ot  Oxford  to  approach  the  University  before  or 
duniiR  the  election. 

*  Not  u>  add  that  many  Soathem  Republican  delegates  are  auppoaed  to  be 
m   fnttiMaUe. 
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As  the  hour  when  the  conveution  is  to  open  approaches,  each 
faction  strains  its  euer^  to  the  utmost.  The  larger  delega- 
tions hold  iiieetiuRs  to  cletermiue  their  course  in  the  event  of 
the  man  they  chiefly  favour  proving  '*  unavailable."  Confer- 
ennes  take  jilare  Ix^twecn  ditferent  delegations.  Lists  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  tbe  strength  of  each  as[iirant. 
Sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  gain  one  inJiueutial  delegate, 
who  "owns"  other  delegates.  If  he  resists  other  persuasions, 
he  is  ^'switched  on '^  to  the  private  wire  of  some  magnate  at 
Washington,  who  *' talks  to  him,"  and  suggests  imiueements 
more  effective  than  those  he  has  hitherto  withst<_tud.  The  air 
is  thick  with  tales  of  ])lot3  and  treasons,  so  that  no  politician 
trusts  his  neighbour,  for  rumour  spares  none. 

At  length  the  period  of  expectation  and  preparation  is  over, 
atui  the  sniiiiiier  sun  rises  upon  the  fatt-ful  day  to  wltich  every 
politician  in  the  party  has  looked  forward  for  three  years. 
Long  before  the  time  (usually  11  a.m.)  fixed  for  the  beginning 
of  business,  every  part  of  the  hall,  erecfce<l  specially  for  the 
gathering  —  a  hall  often  large  enough  to  hold  from  ten  to  lif<- 
teen  thousand  persons  —  is  crowded.*  The  delegates  —  who 
in  1.S92  were  004  in  the  Republican  convention  and  9()9  in  the 
l>eniijeratic  —  are  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  faces.  Eminent 
politiinans  from  every  Stiite  of  the  Union,  senators  and  repre- 
senl^atives  from  Washingttm  not  a  few,  j<jurnalists  and  re- 
porters, la<lies.  sight-seers  from  distant  cities,  as  well  as  a 
swarm  of  partisans  from  the  city  itself,  press  in;  some  sem- 
blance of  order  being  kept  by  the  scrgeant-at-aruis  and  his 
niarslials.  Some  wear  devices,  sometimes  the  ba^ige  of  their 
State,  or  of  their  organization;  sometimes  the  colours  or 
emblem  of  their  favourite  aspirant  Each  State  delegation  has 
its  allotted  jdace  marked  by  the  flag  of  the  St;ite  floating  from 
a  pole ;  bnt  leaders  may  be  seen  passing  from  one  group  to 
another,  while  the  spectators  listen  to  the  band  playing  popu- 
lar airs,  and  cheer  any  well-kno\vn  figure  that  enters. 

When  the  a.ssembly  in  '*  callpd  to  order,*'  a  prayer  is  offered 
—  each  day's  sitting  begins  with  a  prayer  by  some  clergyman 
of  local  eminence,  the  susceptibilities  of  various  denominations 
being  duly  respected  in  the  selection  —  and  business  proceeds 

^  AdiniAston  is  of  conrso  by  ticket,  and  the  pncus  ji^Wen  for  tickets  to  those 
who,  having  ohulnod  them,  sell  them,  run  high,  up  to  5.10,  or  even  $fiO. 
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according  to  the  order  described  in  last  chapter.  First  come 
the  preliminaries,  api)ointinent  of  committees  and  chairmen, 
then  the  platform,  and  probably  on  the  second  day,  but  per- 
haps later,  the  nominations  aiid  balloting,  the  latter  sometimes 
extending  over  several  days.  There  is  usually  both  a  forenoon 
and  an  afternoon  session. 

A  European  is  astonished  to  see  nine  hundred  men  prepare 
to  transact  the  two  most  ilitfioult  pieces  of  business  an  assembly 
can  undertjike,  the  solemn  consideration  of  th(*ir  principles,  and 
the  selection  of  the  j)er8on  they  wish  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  in  the  sipht  and  hearing  of  twelve  thousand  other 
men  and  women.  Observation  of  what  follows  does  not  lessen 
the  astonishment.  The  convention  presents  in  sharp  contrast 
and  frequent  alternation,  the  two  most  striking  features  of 
Americans  in  public  —  their  orderliness  and  their  excitability. 
Everything  is  done  according  to  strict  rule,  with  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  small  formalities  which  European  meetings 
would  ignore  or  despise.  Points  of  order  almost  too  fine  for  a 
parliament  are  taken,  argued,  decided  on  by  the  chair,  to  whom 
every  one  bows.  Yet  the  passions  tliat  sway  tlie  multitude  are 
constantly  bursting  forth  in  storms  of  cheering  or  hissing  at 
an  allusion  to  a  favourite  aspirant  or  an  obnoxious  name,  and 
five  or  six  speakers  often  take  the  floor  together,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  at  each  other  till  the  chairman  obtains  a  hearing 
for  one  of  them.  Of  course  it  depends  on  the  chairman  whether 
or  no  the  convention  sinks  into  a  mob.  A  chairman  with  a 
wea.k  voice,  or  a  want  of  prompt  decision,  or  a  suspicion  of 
partisanship,  may  bring  the  assembly  to  the  verge  of  disaster, 
and  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  when  the  confusion 
that  prevailed  would  have  lei.l  to  an  irregular  vote  which  might 
have  been  subsequently  disputed,  the  action  of  the  manager 
acting  for  the  winning  horse  has,  by  waiving  some  point  of 
order  or  consenting  to  an  adjournment,  saved  the  party  from 
disruption.  Kven  in  the  noisiest  scenes  the  singular  good 
sense  and  underlying  love  of  fair  play  —  fair  play  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game,  which  do  not  exclude  some  dodges 
repugnant  to  an  honourable  man  —  will  often  reassert  itself, 
and  pull  back  the  vehicle  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  earlier  proceedings  lies  in  the 
indications  which  8j>eeche8  and  votings  give  of  the  relative 
VOL.  n  o 
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stren^h  of  the  factions.  SometimeB  a  division  on  the  choice 
of  a  chairman,  or  on  the  a^ioption  of  a  rule,  reveals  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  majority,  or  of  influential  leaders,  in  a  way 
which  sends  the  chances  of  an  aspirant  swiftly  up  or  down  the 
barometer  of  opiuiou.  So  whou  the  iiojiiinatiiig  speeches  come, 
it  is  not  so  much  tlieir  yloquenee  that  helps  a  nominee  as  the 
warmth  witlx  which  the  auili*?nce  receives  them,  the  volume  of 
cheering  and  the  length  of  time,  sometimes  fifteen  Uiinutes, 
during  which  the  transport  lasts.  As  might  be  guessed  from 
the  size  of  the  audience  which  he  addresses,  an  orator  is  ex- 
pected to  '*  soar  into  the  blue  empyrean  "  at  once.  The  rhetoric 
is  usually  pompous  and  impassioned.  To  read  a  speech,  even 
a  short  speoch,  from  copious  notes,  is  neither  irregular  nor 
rare. 

While  forenoon  and  evening,  i>erhaps  even  lato  evening, 
occupied  with  the  sittings  of  the  convention,  canvassing  and 
intrigue  go  on  more  briskly  than  ever  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night.  Conferences  are  lield  between  delegations 
anxious  to  arrange  for  a  union  of  forces  on  one  candidate.' 
Divided  delegations  hold  meetinj^s  of  their  own  members,  moeb- 
ings  often  long  and  stormy,  behind  closed  doors,  outside  which 
a  curioua  crowd  listens  to  the  angry  voices  within,  and.  snatches 
at  the  reports  which  the  dispersing  members  give  of  the  result. 
Sometimes  the  whole  issue  of  the  convention  hinges  on  the 
action  of  the  delegates  of  a  great  State,  which,  like  New  York, 
under  the  unit  rule,  can  throw  seventy-two  votes  into  the 
trembling  scale.  It  has  oven  happened,  although  this  is 
against  a  well-settled  custom,  that  a  brazen  aspirant  himself 
goes  the  round  of  several  delegations  and  tries  to  harangue 
them  into  supporting  him. 

As  it  rarely  hapi)eufl  that  any  aspirant  is  able  to  command  at 

s  In  the  Deiiuh-ratic  convention  of  1884  It  was  well  known  that  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Clpvcl.inil,  the  le»<ling  Favourite,  would  depetnl  on  the  uctiou  of  the 
delegation  of  New  York  State,  not  only,  however,  hecaust*  it  east  the  largest 
vote,  but  becauHe  it  was  his  own  Statu,  and  becaufte  it  whs  alrtjady  foreseen 
that  the  presidential  ele<*linn  would  turn  on  tlie  eleotnrnl  vote  of  New  York. 
Thus  the  struK(i:l<i  in  the  convention  eamc  to  be  rcnlly  a  duel  betwc«n  Mr. 
CUivelaud  and  the  Buas  of  Taiiiinauy,  with  wliom  Mr.  Cleveland  bad  at  an 
earlier  period  iti  his  career  "  lo<_'kfd  horns."  In  18^f-',  however,  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  strong  enou^rh  to  win  on  the  Hrst  Itnllot  against  the  vote  of  the  New  York 
delegation  which  was  given  to  the  Doss  of  the  State  who  had  lately  been  its 
governor  and  was  in  li^gue  with  the  then  hoea  of  Tammany. 
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etartiiig  a  xnajority  uf  the  whole  convention,  the  object  of  each 
is  tc  arrange  ;i  combiuution  whereby  he  may  gather  from  the 
supporters  of  other  aspirants  votes  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
requisite  majority,  be  it  twi>tiur(ls,  accorilinj?  to  the  Democratic 
mle,  or  a  little  more  than  a  half,  a<;<^or(liug  to  the  Kepubliuaii, 
Let  UB  take  the  total  number  of  votes  at  820  —  the  figure  in 
1888.  There  are  usually  two  uspir.mts  commanding  eaxth  from 
230  to  330 ;  one  or  two  others  with  from  50  to  100,  and  the 
rest  with  much  snialler  figures,  10  to  30  eack  A  combiimtiua 
can  succeed  in  one  of  two  ways;  («)  One  of  the  stronger  iispLr^ 
ants  may  pick  up  votes,  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  by  slow 
degreeji,  from  the  weaker  candidates,  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
rival  Favourite;  (6)  Each  of  the  strongest  aspirants  may  hold 
his  forces  so  well  together  that  ai'ter  rejwatod  ballotiugs  it  be- 
comes clear  that  neither  can  win  against  the  resistance  of  the 
other.  Neither  faction  will,  however,  give  way,  l>ecause  there 
is  usually  bitterness  between  them,  because  each  would  feel 
humiliated,  and  l>ecause  each  aspirant  ha^  so  many  friends  that 
his  patronage  will  no  more  th;ui  suffice  for  the  clients  to  whom 
he  is  pledged  already.  Hence  one  or  other  of  the  Ijaffied  Favour- 
ites suddenly  transfers  the  votes  he  commands  to  some  one 
of  the  weaker  men,  who  then  so  rapidly  *' develops  strength" 
that  Uie  rest  of  the  minor  factions  go  over  to  him,  and  he  obtains 
the  reipiisite  majority.*  Experience  has  so  well  f»rc[>arcd  the 
tacticians  for  one  or  other  of  these  issues  that  the  game  is 
always  played  with  a  view  to  them.  The  first  effort  of  the 
managers  of  a  Favourite!  is  to  capture  tliu  minor  groups  of 
delegates  who  support  one  or  other  of  the  Favourite  Sons  and 
Dark  Horses.  Not  till  this  proves  hopeless  do  they  decide  to 
sell  themselves  as  dear  as  thoy  Ciin  by  Uiking  up  and  carrying 
to  victory  a  Dark  Horse  or  perhaps  even  a  Favourite  Son, 
thereby  retaining  the  pleasure  of  defcatiug  the  rival  Favourite, 
while  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  claim  for  tliemselves  and 
their  faction  on  the  aspirant  whom  they  carry.' 


1  Soppose  A  and  R.Favonritefl,  to haTo  each. 'U)0 votes.  AfUrrsoinebanotiniia, 
A*§  friends,  perceiving  thoy  i-anuot  draw  (>nom;)i  of  the  votes  commaiidfd  bjf 
C,  D,  and  F  (who  have  each  tiO),  and  nf  U  vid  H  (who  hnvo  ouch  20)  to  win, 
give  their  .tCK)  votes  to  P.  This  ti'wes  hhii  ho  eunsldernlde  a  lea>l  that  C,  T\ 
a&d  U  Ko  over  tii  him  nu  thn  next  ballot :  li«  hait  thim  440,  and  4'ilhf*r  wiiis  at 
(Ropiibllcan  rule)  nr  will  win  next  biUlot  ( L)<>nioi>nili<-  rnl'j). 

■It  will  bu  uiidurstood  tiiat  wUU*  tb«  Favuurilea  and  Favuurlt«  Sous  an 
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It  may  be  asked  why  a  Dark  Hoi'se  often  prevails  against 
the  Favourites,  soeing  that  either  of  the  latter  has  a  much  large* 
number  uf  delegates  in  his  favour.  Ought  not  the  wish  of  a 
very  large  group  to  have  so  niueh  weight  with  the  minor  groups 
as  to  induce  them  to  come  over  and  carry  the  man  whom  a 
powerful  section  of  tlie  party  obviously  desires?  The  reason 
why  tliis  does  not  happen  is  that  a  Favourit*^  is  often  as  much 
hated  by  one  stmng  section  as  he  is  liked  b}'  another,  and  if  the 
hostile  section  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  by  its  un- 
aided vote,  it  is  sure  to  Imj  able  to  do  so  by  tKuisferring  itself 
to  some  other  aspirant.  Moreover,  a  Favourite  has  often  less 
chance  with  the  minor  gi*oups  than  a  Dark  Horse  may  have. 
He  has  not  the  ihunu  of  novelty.  His  ''ins  and  outs"  are 
known;  the  delegations  weighed  his  merits  before  they  left 
their  own  State,  and  if  they,  or  the  St^te  convention  that  in- 
structed them,  decided  against  him  then,  they  an?  slow  to  a*iopt 
him  now.  They  have  fonned  a  habit  of  **  antagonizing  *'  him, 
whereas  they  have  no  hostility  to  some  new  and  hitherto  incon- 
spicuous uspirant 

Let  us  now  suppose  resolutions  and  nominating  speeches 
despatched,  and  the  curtain  raised  for  the  thinl  act  of  the  con- 
vention. The  r'hairman  raps  loudly  with  his  gavel,'  announcing 
the  eall  of  States  for  the  vote.  A  hush  falls  on  the  multitude, 
a  long  deep  breath  is  drawn,  tally  Iwoks  are  opened  and  jjencils 
grasped,  while  the  clerk  rea<ls  slowly  the  names  of  State  after 
State.  As  each  is  called,  tlie  chairman  of  its  delegation  rises 
and  announces  the  votes  it  gives,  bursts  of  cheering  from  each 
faction  in  the  audience  welcoming  the  votes  given  to  the  object 
of  its  wishes.  Inasmuch  as  the  disix)sition  of  most  of  tlie  dele- 
gates has  become  known  beforehand,  not  only  to  the  managers^, 
but  to  the  public  through  the  press,  the  londeat  welcome  ii 
given  to  a  delegate  or  delegation  whose  vote  turns  out  bette: 
than  had  been  predicted. 

In  the  first  scene  of  this  third  and  decisive  act  the  Favouri 
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beforp  the  cnnveniion  from  ihe  first,  some  of  the  Dark  Horses  may  not  appear 
as  nspiraiitH  till  well  on  in  the  balloting.  Ihry  may  be  pursona  who  have 
never  l>een  thought  of  before  as  possible  oaniiidiiti?a.  There  is  therefore  always 
a  great  element  o(  excliiii^  imoertaiiiLy. 

^  The  cavel  is  a  Rort  of  auctioneer's  Laruincr  tided  by  a  chainiian  to  call  the 
attentiuii  of  the  ineelliig  to  what  ho  is  saying  or  to  restore  unier.  That  tued 
at  a  national  coDvention  is  often  made  of  pieces  of  wood  from  urery  Stat«. 
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have,  of  coarse,  the  leading  parts.  Their  object  is  to  produce 
au  impression  of  overwhelming  strength,  so  the  whole  of  this 
Btrenii^h  is  d»s(>layed,  unless,  as  occasionally  liappt^ns,  an  iustnte 
manager  holds  back  a  few  votes.  This  is  also  the  bright  hour 
of  the  Favourite  Sons.  Each  it»ceivea  the  vote  of  his  Sfcite,  but 
each  usually  finds  that  he  has  little  to  expect  from  external 
help,  and  his  friends  begin  to  consider  into  what  other  camp 
they  ha<l  Iwtter  march  over.  The  Dark  Iforses  are  in  tlie  back- 
ground, nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  say  which  (if  any)  of  them 
will  come  to  the  front 

The  first  ballot  seldom  decides  much,  yet  it  gives  a  new 
aspect  to  the  battle-field,  for  the  di8]X)sitions  of  some  groups  of 
voters  who  had  remained  doubtful  is  now  revealed,  and  the 
managers  of  each  aspirant  are  better  able  to  tell,  fron»  the  way 
in  which  certain  delegations  are  divided,  in  wViat  quarters  they 
are  most  likely  to  gain  or  lose  votes  on  tlie  subsequent  ballots. 
They  whisj^r  hastily  together,  and  try,  in  the  few  moments 
they  have  Ijefore  the  second  ballot  is  upon  them,  to  prepare 
some  new  line  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  second  l>allot,  taken  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  reveals 
even  more  than  the  first.  The  smaller  and  more  timid  delega- 
tions, smitten  with  the  sense  of  their  weakness,  despairing  of 
their  omi  aspirant,  and  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  begin 
to  give  way;  or  if  this  does  not  happen  on  the  second  ballot, 
it  may  do  so  on  the  third.  Rifts  open  in  their  ranks,  ijidivid- 
uals  or  groups  of  delegates  go  over  to  one  of  the  stronger  can- 
didates, some  having  all  along  meant  to  do  so,  and  thrown  their 
first  vote  merely  to  obey  instnictious  received  or  fulfil  the  letter 
of  a  promise  given.  The  gain  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  votes 
for  one  of  the  leading  candidat.<>s  over  his  strength  on  the  pre- 
ceding ballot  so  much  inspirits  his  friends,  and  is  so  likely  to 
bring  fresh  recruits  to  his  standartl,  tliat  a  wily  manager  will 
often,  on  the  first  IxUlot,  throw  away  some  of  his  votes  on  a 
harmless  antagonist  that  he  may  by  rallying  them  increase  the 
total  of  his  candidate  on  the  second,  and  so  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  growing  strength. 

The  breathing  space  between  each  ballot  and  that  which 
follows  is  used  by  the  managers  for  hurried  coiisulUitions. 
Aides-de-c4imp  are  sent  to  confirm  a  wavering  delegation,  or  to 
urge  one  which  has  been  supporting  a  now  hopeless  aspirant 
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seize  tuis  moment  lor  aropping  mm  ana  coming  over 
winning  standard.  Or  the  aspirant  himself,  who,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  sits  listtMiin^;  to  the  eliek  ot  the  busy  wires,  is 
told  how  njatters  aUiiid,  and  asked  Ui  lulvititj  forthwith  what 
course  his  friends  shall  take.  Forthwith  it  must  be,  for  the 
next  ballot  is  come,  iind  may  give  the  battle-field  a  new  aspeoi 
promising  victory  or  presaf^ing  irretrievable  defeat. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  part  iu  an  election,  be  it  the  election 
of  a  i>oi^  by  cardinals,  of  a  town-clerk  by  the  city  council,  of  a 
fellow  by  the  dons  uf  a  college,  of  a  schoulmastt^r  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  of  a  pastor  |}y  a  congregation,  knows  how  much 
depends  on  generalship.  In  every  body  of  electors  there  are 
men  who  have  no  minds  of  their  own ;  others  who  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  till  the  decisive  moment,  and  are  determined  by 
the  last  word  or  incident;  others  whose  wavering  inclination 
yields  to  the  pressure  or  follows  the  example  of  a  stronger  col- 
league. There  are  therefore  chances  of  running  in  by  surprise 
an  as])iraut  whom  few  may  have  desired,  hut  still  fewer  have 
positively  disliked,  chances  sjwcially  valuable  when  contro- 
versy has  spent  itself  between  two  equally  matched  competi- 
tors, so  that  the  majority  are  ready  to  jump  at  a  new  suggestion. 
The  wary  tactician  awaits  his  oi)portunity ;  he  improves  the 
brightening  prospects  of  his  aspirant  to  carry  him  with  a  run 
before  the  opposition  is  really  with  a  counter  move;  or  if  he 
sees  a  strong  antagonist,  he  invents  pretests  for  delay  till  he 
has  arranged  a  combination  by  which  that  ant-agonist  may  be 
foiled.  Sometimes  he  will  put  forward  an  iispinmt  destined 
to  be  abandoned,  and  reserve  till  several  votings  have  l>een 
taken  the  man  with  whom  he  means  to  win.  All  these  arts  are 
familiar  tij  the  convention  manager,  whose  power  is  seen  not 
niei*ely  in  the  dealing  with  so  large  a  numl>er  of  individuals 
and  groups  whose  dispositions  he  must  grasp  and  remembt-r. 
but  in  the  cool  promptitude  with  wliich  he  decides  on  his 
course  amid  the  noise  and  jtassion  and  distractions  of  twelve 
thousand  shouting  spectators.  Scarcely  greater  are  the  facul- 
ties of  combination  and  coolness  of  head  needed  hy  a  general 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  who  has  to  i^ear  in  mind  the  position 
of  every  one  of  his  own  corps  and  to  divine  the  iKJsitions  of 
those  of  the  enemy's  corps  whi^-h  remain  foucenJcd,  who  must 
vary  his  plan  from  hour  to  hour  iiccordiug  to  the  snc<?esa  or 
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failure  of  each  of  his  movements  and  the  new  facts  that  are 
successively  disclosed,  and  who  does  all  this  under  the  roar 
and  through  the  smoke  of  cannon. 

One  balloting  follows  another  till  what  is  called  "the  break" 
come«.  It  comes  whsn  the  weaker  factions,  ])ercnivin^  that  the 
men  of  their  first  preference  cannot  succeed,  tiiinsfer  their  votes 
to  that  one  among  the  aspirants  whom  they  like  best,  or  whose 
Btren^h  they  see  growing.  When  the  faction  of  one  aspirant 
has  set  the  example,  others  are  quick  to  follow,  and  thus  it  may 
happen  that  after  tliirty  or  fort)'  ballots  have  been  taken  with 
few  changes  of  strength  as  between  the  two  leading  competitors, 
a  single  txiUot,  once  the  break  has  begun,  and  the  column  of  one 
or  both  of  these  competitors  has  been  **  staggered,"  decides  the 
battle. 

If  one  Favourite  is  much  stronger  from  the  first  than  any 
other,  the  break  may  come  soon  and  come  gently,  i.e.  each  ballot 
shows  a  gain  for  him  on  the  preceding  ballot,  and  he  marches 
so  steadily  to  victory  that  resistance  is  felt  to  be  useless.  But 
if  two  well-matched  rivals  have  maintiiined  the  struggle  through 
twenty  or  thirty  ballots,  so  that  the  long  strain  has  wrought  up 
all  minds  to  unwonted  ex(ritement,  the  break,  when  it  conips, 
comes  with  fierce  intensity,  like  that  whit-h  used  to  mark  the 
charge  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  defeat  becomes  a  rout,  liat- 
talion  after  battalion  goes  over  to  the  victors,  while  the  van- 
quished, ashamed  of  their  candidate,  try  to  conceal  themselves 
by  throwing  away  their  colours  and  joining  in  the  cheers  that 
acclaim  the  conqueror.  In  the  picturesquely  technical  language 
of  politicians,  it  is  a  Stampede. 

To  stampede  a  convention  is  the  steadily  contemplated  aim 
of  every  manager  who  knows  he  cannot  win  on  the  first  ballot.* 
He  enjoys  it  as  the  most  dramatic  form  of  victory,  he  vahies  it 
because  it  evokes  an  enthusiasm  whose  echo  reverberates  all 
over  the  Union,  and  dilates  the  party  heart  with  something  like 
that  sense  of  supernatural  guidance  which  Rome  used  to  have 
when  the  cardinals  chose  a  pojw,  by  the  sudden  inspiration  of 

'Toelteck  stanii>ecUtiK,  tlw  R«piibli<'ftn  convmitioa  of  1870  ailopted  a  rule 

pfofidlnic  thiit  the  roIl-CAll  nf  Suten  nhould  in  nncoM  bedlspetuwd  with.    This 

M«kf4  surprise  and  luniult  Icah  dangumns.     (See  Stanwood'g  HBeful  Hintory 

'  -  ''l/'ittial  FAection*.)     With  the  Kame  view,  the  Republican  convontiou 

-^  rult^  that  no  vote  ^van  on  any  hallotiug  should  bo  cbnngod  before  the 

vi  that  balloting. 
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the  Holy  iSpirit.  Sometimoa  it  onrnes  nf  itself,  when  various 
<leleg:itious,  smitten  at  the  same  luoment  by  the  sense  that  one 
of  the  aspirants  is  destined  to  tionquer,  go  over  to  him  all  at 
once,*  Sonietimes  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  aspirant  him- 
self. In  1880  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  one  of  the  two  leading 
Favourites,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  be  carried  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Grant  men,  suddenly  telegraphed  to  hia  friends 
to  transfer  their  votes  to  Genpral  Garfield,  till  then  a  scarcely 
considered  candidate.  In  1884  General  Loj^an,  also  by  tcle- 
l^rfifth,  turned  over  his  votes  to  Mr.  Blaine  Ix^tween  the  third 
and  fourth  ballot,  thereby  assuring  the  alreaiiy  probable  triumph . 
of  tliLit  Favourite.  ^d 

Wlien  a  stampede  is  imminent,  only  one  means  exists  ot^^ 
averting  it,  —  that  of  adjourning  the  convention  so  as  to  stop 
the  panic  and  gain  time  for  a  combination  against  the  winning 
aspirant.     A  resolute  manager  always  tries  this  device,  but  he 
seldom  aueceed.Sj  for  the  winning  side  resists  the  motion  for 
adjourumeutj  and  the  vote  which  it  casts  on  that  issue  is  prac- 
tically a  vote  for  its  aspirant,  against  so  much  of  the  field  as 
has  any  fight  left  in  it.     This  is  the  most  critical  and  exciting 
moment  of  the  whole  battle.     A  dozen  speakers  rise  at  once, 
some  to  support,  some  to  resist  the  adjournment,  some  to  pro- 
test against  delmte  upon  it,  some  to  take  points  of  order,  few^_ 
of  which  can  be  heard  over  the  din  of  the  howling  multituded| 
Meanwhile,  the  managers  who  have  kept   their  heads    nish' " 
swiftly  about  through  friendly  delegations,  trying  at  this  su- 
preme moment  to  rig  up  a  combination  which  may  resist  the 
advancing  tempest.     Tremendous  efforts  are  made  to  get  the 
second  Favourite's  men  to  abandon  their  chief  and  "swing  into 
line ''  for  some  Dark  Horse  or  Favourite  Son,  with  whose  vol 
they  may  make  head  till  other  factions  rally  to  them. 

^*  In  vain,  in  vain,  the  aU-consuming  boor 
Uelentle^  falls  —  " 

The  battle  is  already  lost,  the  ranks  are  broken  and  cannot 
rallied,  nothing  remains  for  brave  men  but  to  cast  their  last 
votes  agaiust  the  winner  and  fall  gloriously  around  their  still 


1  Probably  a  Dark  Horse,  for  the  Favourite  Sons,  havlngr  had  their  turn  in 
tbs  earlier  ImllutiiiKSi  havB  beoti  ilbcuuutvtj;  and  aru  apt  to  excite  morft 
]ealuu<(y  :imnii<;  the  rlclcgatcs  of  other  Siatca. 
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waving  banner.  The  motion  to  adjourn  is  defeatod,  and  the 
next  ballot  ends  the  strife  with  a.  hurriuau«  of  cheering  for  the 
chosen  leailer.  Then  a  sudden  calm  falls  on  the  troubled  sea. 
What  is  done  is  done,  and  whether  done  for  good  or  for  ill,  the 
best  face  must  be  put  upon  it  Accordingly,  the  proposer  of  one 
of  the  defeated  aspirants  moves  that  the  nomination  be  made 
unanimous,  and  the  more  conspicuous  friends  of  other  aspirants 
hasten  to  show  their  good-humour  and  their  loyalty  to  the  party 
as  a  whole  by  seconding  this  prupositi<m.  Then,  i)erhap3,  a 
gigantic  portriiit  of  the  candidate,  provided  by  anticipation,  is 
hoisted  up,  a  signal  for  fresh  enthusiasm,  or  a  stuiled  eagle  ia 
carried  in  procession  round  the  hall. 

Nothing  further  remains  but  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
▼ice-presidency,  a  matter  of  small  moment  now  that  the  great 
issue  has  been  settled.  This  nomination  is  frequently  used  to 
console  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination, or  is  handed  over  to  his  friends  to  be  given  to  some 
]x>liticLaii  of  their  choice.  If  there  be  a  contest,  it  is  seldom 
prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  ballots.  The  convention  is  at 
an  end,  and  in  anotlier  day  the  whole  host  of  exhausted  dele- 
gates and  cam]>followers,  hoarse  with  shouting,  is  streaming 
home  along  the  niilways. 

The  fever  heat  of  the  convention  is  almost  matched  by  that 
of  the  great  cities,  and  indeed  of  every  spot  ovtT  the  Uiiiorj  to 
whicli  there  runs  an  electric  wire.  Every  incident,  speech,  vote, 
is  instantly  telegraphed  to  all  the  cities.  Crowds  gather  round 
the  newspaj>er  offices,  where  fretiuent  editions  are  supple- 
mented by  boards  displaying  the  latest  bulletins.  In  Wash- 
ington, Congress  can  hardly  be  kept  together,  because  every 
politician  is  personally  interested  in  every  move  of  the  game. 
When  at  last  the  result  is  announced,  the  partisans  of  the 
chosen  candidate  go  wild  with  delight;  salvos  of  artillery  are 
fired  off,  processions  with  bands  parade  the  streets,  ratifuuition 
meetings  are  announced  for  the  same  eveiung,  "  campaign 
clubs"  bearing  the  candidate's  name  are  organized  on  the  spot. 
The  excitement  is  of  course  greatest  in  the  victor's  own  State, 
^B  or  in  the  city  where  he  happens  to  be  resident.  A  crowd 
^H  rushes  to  his  house^  scpieezes  his  hand  to  a  quivering  pulp^ 
^^         congratulates  luju  on  being  virtually  President,  while  the  keen- 
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when  the  news  was  brought.  Defeatf  d  niipirants  telegraph  to 
their  luckier  riva.1  their  congratuliitious  on  his  succesa,  promis- 
ing hiin  supjKjrt  in  the  campaign.  Interviewers  fly  to  promi- 
Bent  politicians,  and  cross-ex^imint^  them  a£  to  what  th&y  think 
of  the  nomination.  But  in  two  days  all  is  still  again,  and  a 
lull  of"  exhaustion  follows  till  the  real  business  of  the  contest 
begins  some  while  later  with  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  accept- 
ance, In  which  thfi  oaudida  l  his  views  and  outlines  his 
policy* 


CH.U^TEE  LXXI 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIOIT 


A  PRESIDESTIAL  election  ill  America  is  something  to  which 
Europe  can  show  nothing  similar.  Though  the  issues  which  full 
to  be  decided  by  the  election  of  a  Chamber  in  France  or  Italy, 
OP  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  England,  are  often  far  graver 
than  those  involved  in  the  choice  of  A  or  B  to  be  executive 
chief  magistrate  for  four  years,  the  commotion  and  excitement, 
the  amount  of  "organization,"  of  speaking,  writing,  telegniph- 
ing,  and  shouting,  is  incominu-ably  greater  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  the  salient  features  of  these  contests  that  I  shall 
attempt  to  sketch,  for  the  detail  is  infinite. 

The  canvass  usually  lasts  aiw^tut  iuitr  mnntha.  It  begins  soon 
after  iM)th  of  the  great  jKirties  h:ive  ehosen  their  eandidnte,  i.e. 
before  the  middle  of  July;  and  it  ends  early  in  November,  on 
the  day  Avhen  the  presidential  elet;tors  are  chosen  simultane- 
ously in  and  by  all  the  States.  The  summer  heats  and  the 
absence  of  the  richer  sort  of  [h*oi»U*  at  the  seaside  or  mountain 
resorts  keep  down  the  excitement  during  -Tuly  and  August;  it 
rises  in  September,  ami  boils  fiirionsly  through  October. 

The  first  st^p  is  for  e;u;h  nominated  candidate  to  accept  his 
nomination  in  a  letter,  sometimes  as  long  as  a  pamphlet,  setting 
forth  hli  views  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  and  the  policy 
which  the  times  re'piire.  Such  a  letter  is  meant  to  strike  the 
keynote  for  the  whole  orchestra  of  orators.  It  is,  of  course, 
publishe4.1  everywhere,  extolled  by  frien<Uy  and  dissected  by 
hostile  journals.  Together  with  the  *'  platform  "  adopted  .it 
the  national  |xu'ty  convention,  it  is  the  otH(;ial  declaration  of 
party  principles,  to  be  refernnl  to  as  putting  the  party  case, 
no  leas  than  the  catididate  himsi'lf,  before  the  nation. 

While  the  candidate  is  composing  his  address,  the  work  of 
organization  goes  briskly  forward,  for  in  American  elections 
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everytMng  is  held  to  depend  on  organization.  A  central  oi 
Dutional  party  committee  nominated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  gets  its 
members  together  and  forms  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
vass. It  raises  money  by  ap^jealiug  to  the  wealthy  and  zealoos 
men  of  the  party  for  subscriptions,  and,  of  course,  presses  those 
above  all  who  have  received  something  in  the  way  of  an  office 
or  other  gratification  from  the  party.*  It  commuuicates  with 
the  leading  statesmeu  and  orators  of  the  party,  and  arranges 
in  what  district  of  the  country  each  shall  take  the  stump.  It 
issues  shoals  of  pamphlets,  and  forms  relations  with  jiarty 
newspapers.  It  allots  grants  from  tlie  *' campaign  fund"  to 
particular  persons  and  State  committees,  to  l>e  si>eiit  by  them 
for  "campaign  purposes,"  an  elastic  term  which  covers  a  good 
deal  of  illicit  expenditure.  Enormous  sums  are  gathered  and 
disbursed  by  this  committee,  and  the  accounts  submitted  do 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  answer  all  the  questions  they  sag- 
gest.  The  committee  directs  its  sjwakers  and  its  funds  chiefly 
to  the  doubtful  States,  those  in  which  eloquence  or  expenditure 
may  turn  the  balance  either  way.  There  are  sehlom  more  than 
six  or  seven  such  States  at  any  one  election,  |X)ssibly  fewer. 

The  efforts  of  the  national  committee  are  seconded  not  only 
by  State  committees,  but  by  an  infinite  number  of  minor  organi- 
zations over  the  country,  in  the  rural  districts  no  less  than  in 
the  cities.  Some  of  these  are  jicrmanent.  Others  are  created 
for  the  election  al(me;  and  as  they  contemplate  a  short  life, 
they  make  it  a  merry  one.  These  *' campaign  clubs,"'  which 
usiLilly  l)ear  the  candidates'  munes,  are  formed  on  every  imag- 
inable basLs,  tliat  of  locality,  of  race,  of  trwle  or  profession,  of 
university  aflBliation.  There  are  Iiish  clubs,  Italian  clubs, 
German  clubs,  Scandinavian  clubs,  Polisli  clubs,  coloured  (i.«. 
negro)  clubs,  Orange  clubs.  There  are  yoimg  men's  clubs,  law- 
yers' dubs,  dry-goods  clubs,  insurance  men's  clubs,  shoe  and 
leather  clubs.  There  are  clubs  of  the  graduates  of  various 
colleges.  Their  work  consists  in  canvassing  the  voters,  making 
up  lists  of  frieudsj  opponents,  and  doubtfuis,  getting  up  pro- 


4 


*  Ap  a  recent  Rt-atiit«  fnrbids  the  levyinR  nf  aAsessmenU  for  party  pnrpoHftfl 
on  members  of  the  Federal  civil  BurvicG,  it  is  deetniil  prudent  to  have  no 
Federal  uftii-inl  uti  the  ronimittee,  lest  in  demanding  subscriptions  from  tils 
bubordinatvA  buMbuuld  transgrvM  tlie  Uw. 
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cessions  and  parades,  holding  meetings^  and  generally  "booming 
all  the  time." 

This  is  mostly  unpaid  labour.  But  there  are  also  thousands 
of  i>aid  agents  at  work,  canviLssiug,  distributing  iKUuphlets  or 
leaflets,  lecturing  on  behalf  ol  the  (.'audidate.  It  is  in  Aiuerica 
no  reproach  to  a  political  speaker  tliat  he  receives  a  fee  or  a 
salary.  Even  men  of  eminence  are  permitted  to  receive  not 
only  their  ti-avelling  expenses,  but  a  round  sum.  AVhetlier  the 
candidate  himself  takes  the  field  dei)enda  on  his  prtpular  gifts. 
If  he  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  his  services  are  too  valuable  to  be 
lost;  and  he  is  sent  on  a  tour  through  the  doubtful  States,  where 
he  Bi)eaka  for  weeks  together  twnce  or  thrice  on  must  days,  fill- 
ing up  the  intervals  with  "receptions"  at  whioh  he  has  to 
shake  bands  with  hundreds  of  male  callers,  and  l>e  presented 
to  ladies  scarcely  less  numerous.*  The  leading  men  of  the 
party  are,  of  course,  pressed  into  the  service.  Even  if  they 
dislike  and  have  opposed  tbe  nomination  of  the  particular  c 
didate,  part>'  loyalty  and  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  eome  force 
them  to  work  for  the  person  whom  the  party  luis  chosen.  An 
eminent  Irishman  or  an  eminent  German  is  esjiecially  valuable 
for  a  stumping  tour,  because  he  influences  the  vote  of  liis  coun- 
trymen. Similai'ly  each  senator  is  expected  to  labour  assidu- 
oxiflly  at  his  own  State,  where  presumably  his  influence  is 
greatest,  and  any  refusal  to  do  so  is  deemed  a  pointed  disap- 
proval of  the  candidate. 

The  committees  print  and  difitrihute  great  quantities  of  cam- 
paign literature,  pamphlets,  sjieecheSj  letters,  leaflets,  and  one 
can  believe  that  this  pnuLed  matter  is  more  serviceable  than  it 
would  be  in  England,-  becaus*^  a  larger  part  of  the  voters  live  in 
quiet  countr}'  places,  and  like  something  to  read  in  the  evening. 
Even  novelettes  are  coinjKJsed  in  the  interests  of  a  candidate, 
wherein  lovers  talk  about  tariffs  under  the  moon.  Sometimes 
a  less  ingenuous  use  is  made  of  the  press.  On  the  very  eve  of 
election  of  1880,  too  late  for  a  contnidiction  to  obtiiin  equal 
publicity,  a  forged  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Garfield, 
and  expressing  views  on  Chinese  immigration  and  lalx)\ir,  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Pacific  States,  was  lithographed  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  California,  where  it  told  heavily  against  him. 

3  Sometimes  he  stnmps  alon^  a  line  of  railroad,  making  teo-mlnate  speeches 
from  the  end  platform  of  the  last  car. 
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Most  constant  and  effective  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  news- 
papers. The  chief  journals  have  for  two  or  three  mouths  a 
daily  leading  article  recommendiug  their  own  and  assailing  the 
hostile  candidate,  with  a  swarm  of  minor  editorial  paragraphs 
bearing  on  the  election.  Besides  these  there  are  reports  of 
si)eeches  xlelivcred,  letters  to  the  edit*>r  with  the  editor's  com- 
ments at  the  end,  stories  about  the  candidates,  statements  as 
to  the  strength  of  each  party  in  particular  States,  counties, 
and  cities.  An  examination  of  a  few  of  the  chief  newspapers 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1884,  showed 
that  their  "campaign  matter"  of  all  kinds  formed  between 
one-half  and  one-third  of  the  total  letttrrpress  of  the  pai>er 
(excluding  advertisements),  and  this,  be  it  remenibered,  every 
day  during  those  two  months.  The  most  readable  part  of  this 
matter  oonsistA  in  tlie  reports  of  the  opinion  of  individual 
persons,  more  or  less  prominent,  on  the  candidate.  You  find, 
for  instance,  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  llev.  Dr.  A.,  presi- 
dent of  such  and  such  a  college,  or  Mr.  IJ.,  the  philanthropist 
who  is  head  of  the  Y  Z  Bank,  or  ex-Governor  C,  or  Judge  I)., 
has  said  he  thinks  the  candidate  a  model  of  chivalric  virtue, 
or  fit  only  for  a  felon's  cell,  as  the  ca.se  may  he,  and  that  he 
will  vote  for  or  against  him  accordingly.'  Occasionally  the 
prominent  man  is  called  ou  by  an  interviewer  and  gives  a  full 
statement  of  his  views,  or  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  who 
hiis  askeil  his  advice  in  a  private  letter,  wliich  is  immediately 
published.  The  abundance  of  these  expressions  or  citations 
of  the  opinions  of  private  citizens  sup|)lies  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  disposition  of  some  sections  in  a  denn>cracy  to  l<>f>k  \ip  to 
its  intellecttial  and  moral  lemlers.  For  the  men  thus  appealed 
to  arc  nearly  all  r>Grsons  eminent  by  their  rh;ua<'ter,  ability, 
learning,  or  success  in  business;  the  merely  rinh  man  is  cited 
but  rarely,  and  as  if  his  opinion  did  not  matter,  though  of 
course  his  subscription  may.     Judges  and  lawyers,  university 


1  Sometimeit  a  Kort  nf  nmAtoiir  census  in  taken  nf  the  persons  occupl«d  In 
one  plnce  in  some  pnrtlonlar  empIoyTnent.  as,  for  instnn^e,  of  the  pmreaaurs  in 
a  pcrticular  eoIteK*!.  or  ^veii  nf  the  clerks  in  a  particular  store,  these  buing 
takeu  UBUDpleaof  Morp-rlerks  nr  professors  gonenilly;  nnd  the  party  nruan 
triumphantly  cl.iini«  that  ttirec'-foiirth.s  of  their  votfs  will  be  cast  for  its 
caiidiitato.  AnuuiK  the"thnjlm  of  Couupcticut'K  pnlsf,"  I  rvcillfcl  an  witl- 
nrnle  nf  the  "proc'livitiea"  of  the  workmen  in  the  WiUlniantie  mills  in  that 
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dignitaries  and  literary  men,  are,  next  to  the  clergy,'  the  per- 
sons most  often  quoted. 

The  function  of  the  clergy  in  elections  is  very  ehara<.*t«?ristic 
of  the  country  and  the  occasion.  They  used  during  th«?  |)eriod 
from  1820  to  1S56  to  give  politics  a  wide  berth,  for  not  only 
would  their  advoca^iy  of  any  particular  cause  havo  offended  a 
section  among  their  flocks,  but  the  general  sentiment  fxnidemned 
the  immixture  in  |>olitics  of  a  clerical  element.  The  struggle 
against  slavery,  being  a  moral  issue,  bumght  them  into  moro' 
frequent  public  activity.  Since  tlie  close  of  that  stmggle  they 
have  agaiu  tended  to  retire.  However,  the  excitement  of  a 
presidential  election  sns]ientls  all  rnle^;  and  when  questions 
aifecting  the  moral  chai-acter  of  the  randidatoa  are  involved, 
clerical  intervention  is  deemed  natural.  Thus  in  the  contest 
of  1884,  the  newspajwrs  were  full  ut  the  ojnuions  of  dei'gy- 
men.  Sermons  were  reported  if  they  seemed  to  Ijear  upon 
the  issue.  Paragraphs  appeared  saying  that  such  ami  such  a 
pastor  would  carry  three-fourths  of  his  congregation  with  him, 
whereas  the  conduct  of  another  in  appearing  at  a  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  op|w>sing  candidiit*?  was  much  bliimed  by  his 
fl(Mrk.  Not  many  ministers  actually  to<di  the  phitforni,  though 
there  was  a  geueral  wish  to  have  them  as  chairmen.  But  one, 
the  late  Mr.  Heiuy  Ward  Heecher,  did  great  execution  by  his 
powerful  oratory,  artillery  all  th«  more  formidable  because  it 
was  turned  against  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
through  his  long  life  belonged,  ^or  was  there  any  feiiture  in 
the  canvass  of  that  same  candidate  more  remarkable  than  the 
assembly  of  1018  clergymen  of  al!  denominations  (including  a 
Jewish  rabbi),  which  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
Xew  York,  to  meet  him  and  assure  him  of  their  support  on 
moral  grounds  immediately  before  the  election  day.* 


3  An  eminent  Unitarian  clerpyman  harfnfr  written  a.  letter  ponrtemninjr  a 
candMate,  the  leartinir  argaii  of  that  ran<Jidnt«  ia  Rneerinjj  at  11,  remnrkerl  that 
after  all,  Dr,  Clarko's  coarhman's  vot<i  was  as  eoo«l  as  Dr.  Clarke's;  to  which 
it  was  rejoincil  that  hiinilrnJa  of  voters  wonld  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  and  bvindrerls 
morf!  I>p  nffcndMl  .it  this  iliftrfispectfa!  refiTpnce  lo  liim. 

'  One  nf  ihf  derioal  Hprakpra  npokc  of  the  oppo*»ito  cAndidate  as  receiving 
the  fupptirt  of  *•  mm.Ronianisn].  and  rebellion."  TIiik  phnise.eaKorly  can^ht 
np.  and  mix-atcd  by  hostile  rn*wsi>.ip<'r<,  incetiBed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Now 
Y<irk,  and  was  even  heHevi»d  to  havp  tnrnfl  the  election  asninst  the  ratididato 
in  whose  iuterest  the  alliteration  was  Invented.  Nothing  ao  dangcruua  as  a 
friend. 
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From  a  oliiss  usually  excluded  from  politics  by  custom  to  a 
class  excluded  by  law,  the  transitiou  is  easy.  Wmuen  as  a 
rule  (settiuj?  aside  the  two  wuuian  suirragu  Western  States) 
keep  as  much  aloof  from  electoral  contests  in  America  as  in 
coutiueutal  Europe,  and  certainly  more  than  in  England,  for  I 
have  never  heard  of  their  forming  an  organization  to  canvass 
the  voters  of  a  district  in  America,  as  the  (Conservative) 
Prinuose  Lei^jt^ue  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Associations  do 
in  England.  Nor  arn  womiiu  aj)])ointed  delegates  from  any 
ward  primary/  as  they  have  lately  been  in  several  places  in 
England.  However,  the  excitement  of  a  close  struggle  some- 
times draws  even  women  into  the  vortex.  Receptions  are 
tendered  by  thy  ladies  of  each  party  to  the  candidate,  and 
are  repoi-ted  in  the  pul)lic  press  as  politically  sigiiiticant,  while 
among  the  k'ttera  wliich  appear  in  the  newspapers  not  a  few 
bear  female  signatures. 

Speaking  and  writing  and  canvassing  are  common  to  elec- 
tions all  over  the  world.  AVhat  is  peculiar  to  Ajnerica  is  the 
amazing  development  of  the  *'  demonstration  "  as  a  means  fur 
raising  enthusiasm.  For  three  montlis,  processions,  usually 
with  brass  banils,  flags,  badges,  crowds  of  clieering  spectators, 
are  the  order  of  the  day  and  night  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country.  ThR  Young  Men's  Vioneer  Cbib  of  a  village  in  the 
woods  of  Michigan  turns  out  in  the  summer  evening;  the  Demo- 
anits  or  Kepuhlicans  of  ('hieago  or  Philadelphia  leave  their 
business  to  march  through  the  streets  of  these  greiit  cities 
many  thousand  strong. 

When  a  procession  is  exceptionally  large,  it  is  called  a 
Parade.  In  New  York  City,  on  the  L'Dth  of  October,  1884,  the 
busineHS  men  who  suppirtt'd  Mr.  James  Gillespie  IMaine  held 
such  a  demonstration.  They  were  orgaiiized  by  profession  or 
occupation :  the  lawyers,  eight  hundred  strong,  forming  one 
battalion,  the  dry-got>ds  men  another,  the  Produce  Exchange  a 
third,  the  bankers  a  fourth,  the  brt.tkei-s  a  fifth,  the  jewellers 
a  sixth,  the  Petroleum  Exchange  a  seventh,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  They  started  from  the  Bowling-green  near  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  marched  right  up  the  city 

1  Women,  however,  appear  an  delegates  at  the  conventions  of  the  ProhibU 
tion  party;  ami  there  have  been  inKtiLnct^H  in  which  they  h»ve  l)een  admitted 
W  delefjatca  to  a  Republicau  State  coDveotion  in  MasuchuBetts. 
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along  Broadway  to  Madison  Square,  where  Mr.  Blame  reviewed 
and  addressed  them.  Kain  fell  incessantly,  and  the  streets 
were  deep  with  mud,  btit  neither  miu  al>ove  nor  mud  below 
damped  the  sjiirits  of  this  great  iirmy,  which  tn-iinped  steadily 
alongj  chanting  various  *'  campaign  refniius,"  such  as 

"  Five,  Five,  Five  Cent  Fare ;  '*  ^ 

but  most  frequently 

*'  Blaine,  Blaine,  James  (■.  Blaine, 
We  iion*l  care  a  bit  for  the  rain, 
0— O— <>— O— HI— O."  2 

There  were  said  to  have  been  25,000  biLsiness  men  in  this 
parade,  wliieh  was  followed  soon  after  by  another  more  miscel- 
laneous Blaine  panule  of  60.000  Republiwuis,  as  well  as  (of 
course)  by  counter  f»arades  of  Democrats.  A  European,  who 
stands  Jimazed  at  the  magnitude  of  tliese  demonstrations,  is  apt 
to  ask  whether  the  residt  attained  is  commensurate  with  the 
money,  time,  and  effort  given  to  them.  His  American  friends 
answer  that,  as  with  advertisinp^,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
shrewd  and  experienced  men  would  thus  s[K^n<l  their  inaney 
jimless  convinced  that  the  expenditure  was  n^productive.  The 
^>arade  and  procession  business,  the  crowds,  the  torches,  the 
ixidges,  the  flags,  the  shouting,  all  this  pleases  the  participants  by 
making  them  believe  they  are  effecting  something;  it  impresses 
the  spectators  by  showing  them  that  other  i^ople  are  in  earnest, 
it  strikes  the  imagination  of  those  who  in  country  hamlets 
reail  of  the  doings  in  the  great  eity.  In  short,  it  keeps  up  the 
"boom,''  and  an  Amerifan  election  is  held  to  be,  truly  or 
falsely,  largely  a  matter  of  booming. 

If  the  cynical  visitor  smiles  at  these  displays,  he  is  con- 
Btnuned  to  admire  the  ^ood-huniour  and  good  order  which 
prevaiL  Neither  i>arty  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  dreams  of  disturbing  the  panules  or  meetings  of  the 
other.     You  might  believe,  from  the  acclamations  which  accom- 

1  Mr.  Cleveland  btul,  M  Governor  of  New  York  8tnt«.  vetoed  aa  unconstita- 

tional  a  bill  eiitafali.<<liiiit!  a  uniform  Tare  of  6  cents  on  the  New  York  City 

•terated  mUroadf;.    This  act  was  }tup[K>se(1  to  liare  alieniited  the  working  men 

ruined  his  presUIftntial  prosfwH't.'*. 

*  In  the  8mte  nlertiona  held  in  Ohio  shortly  bcTorehand,  the  Republicans 

had  been  vict»riou8,  and  the  omen  was  gladly  cau^fht  up. 
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pany  a  procession,  thattho  whole  popiilation  was  with  it,  fo 
oppoupnts  are  proseiit,  they  do  nut  huot  or  hiss,  :umI  ihvm 
always  enough  sympathizers  to  dieer.     During' the  hotly  con- 
tested elections  ol'  LS80.  1SS4,  1S8,S,  ami  is\yj.  iumlly  any  col- 
lisions or  di^turbaineswere  reported  from  C;ilifoniia  to  Maim 
Even  in  Virginia,  M:trylaud,  Missouri,  where  tlie  ol<l  Southei 
party  is  apt  to  let  its  an^^rv  passiims  rise  a^^ainst  the  negro* 
and  their  whire  Repiihlican  allies,  the  breaehes  of  order  were 
neither  numerous  nor  serious.    Over  four-tifths  of  the  Southern ^j 
States  perfect  quiet  prevailed.     It  is  true  that  one  party  qouI^^H 
there  count  on  an  overwhelming  majority,  so  lliat  there  was^^ 
no  excuse  for  the  one  to  bully  nor  any  inducement   for  the 
other  to  show  fight,  ^H 

The  maxim  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  nowhere  sct^H 
cordially  and  eoiisiat.eiitly  accepted  as  in  America.     It  is  the 
comer-stfme  of  all  *  lertion  work.     The  main  effort  of  a  candi- 
date's orators  and  newspapers  is  to  convince  the  peojtle  thi 
their  si<le  is  the  winning  one,  for  there  are  sure  to  he  [denty  of 
voters  anxious  tit  be  on  tliat  side,  not  so  much  from  auy  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  for  themselves  as  because  reverence  fo] 
"the  People  "  makes  thdu  U^Heve  that  the  majority  are  righl 
Hence  the  exertions  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  or  the  IrisI 
or  the  working  men  are  going  for  candidate  X  or  candidate  YJ 
Hence   the   reports  of  specimen  canvasses  showing   that   7( 
per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular  bank  or  SO  per  cent  of 
the  professors  in  a  particular  theological  eoUege  have  declared 
themselves  for  X.   Hence  the  announceraents  uf  the  letting  odds 
for  a  ]>articular  candi^late,  and  the  assertion  that  the  supporters 
of  the  oilier  man  who  had  put  large  sums  on  him  are  nttw  be- 
ginning to  hedge.*     Hut  the  hest  evidence  to  wliich  a  ])artycan 
appeal  is  its  winning  minor  elections  which  rome  off  shortly 
before  the  gi*eat  presidential  one.     In  two  .Stiites  the  choice  of 
a  governor  an<l  other  Slate  ofiicers  took  jilai^e,  till  lately,  within 
the  month  prior  to  the  8th  of  November,  in  tAvo  or  three  it  still 
takes  place  in  Sfptember.     If  the  State  is  a  safe  one  for  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  (as  the  case  may  W),  the  votes 


^ 


'  Thero  is  n  p;rpat  tlcal  of  lifttinp  on  plr*ctmim,  so  mnch  that  bribery  in  oft 
allejeefl  to  Ih>  prartiHexl  liy  Umm-  wlin  arv.  hravily  iiivnlved.    The  coiiBtitulioiifl 
or  statutes  of  Bomu  Stat«6  make  it  an  ofTeiae  to  givv  or  take  a  bel  oo  ao 
election. 
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east  are  roiii|KLred  with  those  cast  at  the  last  preceding  Rimi- 
electiou,  :ind  the  inference  drawn  that  one  or  other  party  ia 
gaining.  If  it  is  a  duublful  Stat<',  the  inttTost  is  still  more  keen, 
and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  carry  an  election  whose  issue  will 
presage*  and  by  presagin;^  contribute  to,  success  in  the  presi- 
dential struggle.  Possibly  the  eiindidate  or  some  of  his  ablest 
speakeRs  stump  this  State;  probably  also  it  is  drenched  with 
^monoy.     The  inferences  from  such  a  contest  may  be  thought 

icertain,  because  State  elections  are  always  complicated  with 
local  questions,  and  with  the  chanicter  of  the  particular  i-undi- 
daU'S  for  f^tate  oflices.  But  it  is  a  maxim  among  politicians 
that  in  a  presidential  year  local  issues  vanish,  the  voters  being 
so  warmed  with  party  spirit  that  they  go  solid  for  their  party 
in  spile  of  all  local  or  personal  obstacles.  The  truth  of  this 
view  Wiis  illuittrate<l  by  the  fact  thiit  Ohio  often  returns  a 
majority  of  Democrats  to  Oimgress  and  has  a  l)enu»cratii'  major- 
ity in  her  own  legislature,  but  lias  for  several  elections  given  a 
majority  for  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  eagerness  shown  to  carry  the  ()etol>er  elections  in  tliis  great 
and  oft»'n  doubtful  Stite  used  to  be  scarcely  second  to  that  dis- 
played in  the  presidential  cojitest.  She  has  now  (and  Indiana 
likewise)  put  her  fall  elections  later,  and  makes  them  coincide 
(every  second  term)  with  tl»e  presidential  election,  in  order  to 
avoid  t)»e  tremendous  strain  which  they  hud  Ijeen  forced  to  bear. 
Before  this  change  it  was  often  made  an  argument  why  the 
party  should  select  its  candidate  from  Ohio,  that  tliis  would 
give  a  better  chance  of  winning  the  preliminary  canter,  and 
thereby  securing  tlie  adviuitage  of  a  presageful  victory.* 

So  far  I  have  described  the  content  as  one  Wtween  two 
parties  and  two  candidat*»3  only.  Rut  it  ia  usually  complicated 
by  the  api)earancf  of  other  minor  parties  and  minor  candidates 
who,  although  they  have  no  tdiance  of  success,  affect  the  main 
struggle  by  drawing  off  strengtli  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  There  is  »  toarb  of  snperstitinn  In  the  value  »t  In  AmeHca  upon  the  firfit 
Indicatinns  of  th(^  popular  seiititniMit,  likn  that  \vliii'h  idwIp  the  Romnns  attiu'h 
■nch  weight  to  the  vote  of  the  eentury  first  eall(?<l  up  to  vntu  iu  the  vutnitia 
cfnturiftta.  It  wa*  RcJei'teJ  liy  htt,  iHrliapN  iicti  iiiervly  Iiochuh*?  lh«!  ntlvaiiU^* 
of  i^IiriK  tinit  a  century  which  hi*  riiiirht  kiinw  to  \w  fnvonrahlo  to  hts  own 
Tiew  »T  (^nilidatt'  wa»  too  icroat  :i  one  to  l>(<  left  to  the  prcetidhiu  iiiiitidstraLe, 
but  alw>  bf^aiiAe  its  fh'chtration  wan  thiiit  deemed  to  be  all  iiidtL-atiuii  of  tbe 
will  of  the  RodB  who  goveme<l  the  lot. 
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In  tlie  last  four  elections  the  Prohibitionist  party  and  the 
Greenback  (now  the  Labour)  party  each  held  a  national  conven- 
tion, nominatefl  candidates  for  presidency  and  vice-presidency, 
and  ubtainetl  at  the  polls  a  uuinber  of  vutes  far  too  small  to 
carry  any  single  State,  and  therefore,  of  course,  too  small  to 
choose  any  presidential  electors,  but  sufficient  to  affect,  perhaps 
to  turn,  the  balance  of  strength  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  two  or  three  of  the  doubtful  States.  The  Prohibitionist 
candidate  has  drawn  most  of  his  votes  from  the  Republican 
side;  the  Greenhacker  or  Labour  man  from  the  Democnitic: 
hence  there  is  apt  to  1>e  a  sort  of  tacit  alliance  during  the  cam^^H 
paign  between  the  Rcimbliean  orjjans  and  the  Labour  party,^" 
between  the  Democratic  orgaus  and  the  Prohibitionist;  and 
■jonversely  much  ill  bloorl  between  Republicans  antl  Prohibi-|y 
tionists,  between  Democrats  and  Labour  men.  Any  ouc  cafl^| 
see  what  an  opening  for  intrigue  is  given  by  these  complicar 
tions,  recently  increased  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the 
"People's  Party,"  and  how  much  they  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
predicting  the  result  of  the  contest  The  area  of  that  contest 
ia  a  continent,  and  in  the  various  regions  of  the  continent  forces 
different  in  nature  and  varying  in  strength  are  at  work. 
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Upon  wliat  does  a  presidenrial  election  turn  ?  The  presiden- 
tial caudidat4.'  has  a  double  chanu'ter.  Hq  is  put  furward  as 
being  individually  qualified  for  the  great  place  of  executive  head 
of  the  nation,  because  he  is  a  man  of  intej^rity,  energy,  iirmness^ 
intellectual  power,  experience  in  affairs.  He  is  also  reoom- 
mended  as  a  prominent  member  of  a  great  national  party, 
inspired  by  its  traditions,  devoted  to  its  principles,  and  prepared 
to  carry  them  out  not  only  in  his  properly  executive  capacity, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  as  virtually  a  third  branch  of  the 
legislature,  anned  with  a  veto  on  bills  passed  by  Congress.  His 
election  may  therefore  be  advocated  or  opixised  either  on  the 
gToiuid  of  his  personal  qualities  or  of  his  jMjlitical  professions 
and  party  affiliations.  Here  we  have  a  marked  ditferenco 
between  the  American  luul  European  systems,  Ijewiuse  in  Eng- 
land. France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  elections  turn  chiefly  on  the 
views  of  the  parties,  secondarily  on  the  character  of  individual 
leaders,  seeing  that  the  leaders  are  not  chosen  directly  by  the 
peojde,  but  are  pei*sons  who  have  come  to  the  top  in  the  legis- 
latures of  those  coiuitries,  or  have  been  (in  Germany)  raised  to 
office  by  the  Crown.  In  America,  therefore,  we  have  a  source  of 
possible  confusion  between  issues  of  two  wholly  distinct  kinds 
—  those  which  affect  the  persoiml  qualiiicatioua  of  the  candi- 
date, and  those  wliieh  regard  the  jirogramme  of  his  party. 

Whether,  in  any  given  presidential  election,  the  former  or 
Uie  latter  class  of  issues  are  the  more  conspicuous  and  decisive, 
depends  partly  on  the  iK)litical  questions  which  happen  to  be 
then  before  the  people,  partly  on  the  more  or  less  marketl  in- 
ilividuality  of  the  rival  candidates.  From  about  18a0  down  to 
1876,  questions,  first  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  then  of  its 
extinction,  then  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  had  divided 
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the  nation,  and  made  every  contest  a  contest  of  principles  and 
of  practical  measures.  Since  the  controversies  raised  by  tbe 
war  have  been  settled,  there  have  been  few  real  differences  of 
political  principle  between  the  parties,  and  questions  of  per- 
sonal fitness  have  therefore  become  relatively  more  important. 
The  object  of  each  party  naturally  is  to  put  forward  as  many 
good  political  issues  as  it  can,  claiming  for  itself  the  merit  of 
having  always  been  on  the  popular  side.  Any  one  who  should 
read  the  campaign  litei-atui-e  of  the  Republicans  would  fancy 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Democrats  on  many  iiuportaut 
points.  When  he  took  up  the  Democratic  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets, he  would  be  again  struck  by  the  serious  divergences 
between  the  parties,  which,  however,  would  seem  to  arise,  not 
on  the  points  raised  by  the  Republicans,  but  on  other  points 
which  the  Republicans  hatl  not  referred  to.  In  other  words,^^ 
the  aim  of  each  pirty  is  to  fore«  on  its  antagonist  certain  issue^^| 
which  the  antagonist  rarely  a<»ccpts.  so  that  although  there  is  a^* 
vast  deal  of  discussiou  and  rinclaniation  on  jxilitical  topics,  there 
are  few  on  whi<-li  cither  ]»arty  directly  tniver.ses  the  doctrines 
of  the  other.  Earh  puiumcly,  uot  his  true  euemyj  but  a  stuffed 
figure  set  up  to  represent  that  enemy.  l>unng  the  presidential 
elections  of  18S0  and  1884,  for  instance,,  the  Republicans  sought 
to  force  to  the  front  the  issue  of  Protection  versns  Free  Trade. 
which  the  Democrats  refused  to  accept,  having  avowed  P 
tectionists  within  their  own  ranks,  and  knowing  that  the  bull 
of  the  nation  was  (at  most)  prcparctl  only  for  certain  n-ductions 
in  the  tariff.  Thus  while  Reijublicun  orators  were  advocating 
a  protective  tariff  on  a  thousand  platforms,  liardly  a  Democrat 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  subject  except  liy  saying  that  he  would 
uot  refer  to  it.  Roth  sides  declared  against  mouoi»olists  and  the 
power  of  coq^oratii^ns.  P»oth  profcs.sed  tft  l>e  the  friends  of  civil 
service  reform.  Both  promised  to  pi-otect  tlic  rights  of  the 
Americans  all  over  the  world,  to  withstand  Risniarck  in  his 
attacks  on  American  kacon,  aiui  t/i  wiscue  American  citizi^us 
from  I^ritisli  dungeons.  Both,  however,  were  e(iiially  zealous 
for  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations,  and  hnd  no  idea  of 
quarrelling  with  any  Kuropcan  |>uwer.  These  apjjeals  and  pro- 
fessions made  no  great  impression  upon  the  voters.  The 
American,  like  the  Englishman,  usually  votes  with  his  party, 
right  or  wrong,  and  when  there  is  little  distinction  of  view 
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between  the  parties  it  becomes  all  the  e-asier  to  stick  to  yout 
old  friends.  The  tariff  issue,  however,  told  somewhat  in  favour 
of  the  Hrpublicaus;  and  while  the  Southern  men  voted  against 
the  Republifun  party  because  it  was  the  i>arty  which  had 
fj.rrietl  on  the  war  and  enished  Secession,  the  bulk  of  the  North 
voted  for  that  party  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  by  associiu 
tinns  from  the  past  rather  than  by  arguments  an  the  present 
and  the  future  that  men's  action  was  determined. 

The  next  election,  that  of  188S,  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  the  victory  of  the  party  which  had  been  defeated  in  1884 
was  mainly  due  to  a  personal  intrigue,  a  secret  "deal,"  which 
is  believed  to  have  turned  over  from  the  Democrats  to  the 
Republiwms  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  York  State. 
In  the  contest  of  lS9;i  tlui  Democrats  imitated  the  Republican 
tactics  of  1884  by  atUxrkinj,'  the  hitter  party  upon  an  issuu  (that 
of  the  Federal  Elections  or  so-called  "Force"  liill)  which  the 
Kepublicans  had  carefully  avoided,  imd  which  they  refused  to 
accept.  The  protective  tariff  did  on  this  occasion  raise  a 
definite  issue  and  materially  affecit  tliH  result  But  as  regards 
currency  ^^uestions,  profound  and  imp<trt;int  as  they  were,  the 
"platforms*'  of  the  two  great  parties  dittered  but  sHgtitly, aiid 
neither  could  command  the  allegiance  to  its  jdatfoLin  of  the 
whole  of  its  rank  and  tile.  In  particular  the  strange  spectacle 
■was  presented  of  a  candidate  avowing  strong  and  clear  views* 

ho  found  himself  in  this  weighty  matter  more  in  acc;onlance 
with  the  bulk  of  his  Ke]iid)lican  opi>onents  thau  witli  a  large 
section  of  his  Democratic  supporters. 

When  politic^il  controversy  is  hmguid,  personal  issues  come 
to  the  front.  They  ai-e  in  one  sense  small,  but  not  for  that 
reason  less  exciting.  Whoever  has  suit  in  any  body  of  men, 
from  a  college  debating  society  up  to  a  legislative  chamber, 
knows  that  no  questions  raise  so  much  warmth,  and  are 
debated  with  so  much  keenness  as  cjuestions  affecting  the 
character  and  conduct  of  individual  men.  They  evoke  some 
of  what  is  be^t  and  much  of  what  is  worst  in  human  nature. 
In  a  presidential  election  it  is  im]io3sible  to  avoid  discussing 
the  personal  merits  of  the  cjuididatea,  because  much  depends 
on  those  merits.  It  has  also  proved  impossible  to  set  limits 
to  the  discussion.  Unmitigated  publicity  is  a  condition  of 
eminence  in  America;  and  the  excitement  in  one  of  these 
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contests  rises  bo  high  that  (at  elections  in  which  personal 
issues  are  pi-oiiiiiieut)  the  canons  uf  decorum  which  American 
custom  at  other  times  observes,  are  cast  aside  by  speakers  and 
journalists.  The  air  is  thick  with  charges,  defences,  recrimi- 
nations, till  the  voter  knows  not  what  to  believe. 

These  censures  are  referable  to  three  classes.  One  includes 
what  is  called  the  candidati'-s  **  war  record."  To  have  been 
dislo^'al  to  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  iu  lauger  is  a  reproach.  To 
have  fought  for  the  Noith,  still  more  -jj  have  led  a  Korthem 
regiment  or  division,  covers  a  multituiie  of  sins.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  blessings  for  America  that  she  fights  so  seldom, 
for  in  no  country  do  military  achievements  carry  a  candidate 
farther,  not  that  the  people  love  war,  for  they  do  not,  but 
bewiuse  success  in  a  sphere  so  remote  from  their  ordinary  life 
touches  their  imagination,  marks  a  man  out  from  his  fellows, 
associates  his  name  with  their  passionate  patriotism,  gives  him 
a  claim  on  the  grjvtitude,  not  of  a  [>arty,  but  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  His  prowess  in  repulsing  the  British  troops  at  New 
Orleans  made  Andrew  Jackson  twice  President,  in  spite  of 
grave  faults  of  temper  and  judgment.  Some  Iiidiou  skirnushes 
fixed  the  choice  of  the  Whig  party  in  1840  upon  WilliaTu  H. 
Harrison,  though  lus  competitor  for  the  nomination  was  Henry 
(-lay,  Zachary  Taylor  was  known  only  by  his  conduct  of  the 
Alexican  War,  when  he  waa  elected  by  the  same  party  in  1848. 
The  failure  of  General  Grant  as  President  in  his  first  term,  a 
failure  which  those  who  most  heartily  recognized  his  honour 
and  patriotism  could  not  deny,  did  not  prevent  his  re-election 
in  1872;  ami  the  memory  of  his  services  came  near  to  giving 
him  a  third  nomination  in  1880. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  absence  of  a  war  record,  are 
charges  of  the  second  class  —  those  impeiichin^  the  nominee's 
personal  integrity.  These  no  can<lidate  need  hope  to  escapa 
Few  men  can  have  passed  years  in  a  State  legislature  or  State 
or  city  office,  or  Congress,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
disrejmtable  persons,  and  occasionally  finding  themselves  in 
situations  capable  of  being  misrepresented.  They  may  have 
walked  warily,  they  may  not  liave  swerved  from  the  path  ot 
rectitude,  but  they  must  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  and  it 
requires  no  great  invention  to  atld  details  which  give  a  bad 
look  to  the  facts.     As  some  men  of  note,  from  whom  better 
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things  bad  been  expected,  have  lapsed,  a  lapse  by  a  znan  of 
standing  seems  credible.  It  is  therefore  an  easy  task  for  the 
unscrupulous  passions  which  a  contest  rouses  to  gather  up 
rumours,  piece  out  old  thoujL^h  unproved  stories  of  corruption, 
put  the  worst  meaning  on  tlouljtful  wdrd.s,  and  so  construct  a 
damning  impeacluuetit,  wliich  \vill  be  read  in  party  journals 
by  many  voters  who  never  see  the  defence.  The  worst  of  this 
habit  of  universal  invective  is  that  the  plain  citizen,  hearing 
much  which  he  cannot  believe,  finding  foul  imputations  brought 
even  against  those  he  has  cause  to  respect,  deapaii-s  of  sifting 
the  evidence,  and  sets  down  most  of  the  charges  to  malice  and 
**  campaign  methods,"  while  conchuling  that  the  residue  is  about 
e<iually  true  of  all  politiciiins  alike.  The  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  men  is  for  nutuy  voters  practically  effaced,  and 
you  have  the  spectacle  of  half  the  honest  men  supporting  for 
the  headship  of  the  uatiou  a  j^erson  whom  the  other  lialf 
declare  to  be  a  knave.  Extravagant  abusf/  prodiices  a  reaction, 
and  makes  the  honest  8Upj)orters  of  a  candidate  defend  even 
his  questionable  acts.  And  thus  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  the  honour  of  its  public  men  is  lowered. 

Less  frequeut,  but  more  offensive,  are  the  charges  made 
against  the  private  life  of  a  candidate,  partifularly  in  his 
relations  with  womtni.  American  opinion  is  highly  sensitive 
on  this  subject.  Nothing  damages  a  man  more  than  a  reputa- 
tion for  irregularity  in  these  relations ;  nothing  therefore 
opens  a  more  promising  field  to  slander,  and  to  the  coarse 
vulgarity  wliicli  is  scarcely  less  odious,  even  if  less  mendacious, 
than  slander  itself. 

These  are  the  chief  he-ads  of  attack.  Rut  there  is  nothing 
in  the  life  or  habits  of  a  candidate  out  of  which  materials 
for  a  reproach  may  not  be  drawn.  Of  one  it  is  said  that 
he  is  too  fond   of  e:itiug;  of  another,  that  though  he  rents 

a  pew  in  Dr.  Y 's  church,  he  is  more  frequently  seen  in  a 

Roman  Catholic  pLice  of  worship;  of  a  third,  that  he  deserted 
his  wife  twenty-live  years  ago ;  of  a  fourth,  that  he  is  an  atheist 
His  private  conversations  are  reported;  and  when  he  denies 
the  report,  third  persons  arc  drugged  in  to  refute  his  version. 
Nor  does  criticism  stop  with  the  candidate  himself.  His  lead- 
ing supporters  are  armgned  and  dissected.  A  man's  surround- 
ings do  DO  doubt  throw  some  light  upon  him.    If  you  are 
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Bhovm  into  a  library,  you  derive  an  impression  from  the  books 
on  the  shelves  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall ;  much  more  then 
may  you  be  influenced  by  the  character,  if  conspicuously  good 
or  evil,  of  a  man's  ]H'rsonul  friends  and  political  associates. 
But  such  metho<ls  of  judging  must  bo  applied  cautiously. 
American  electionctrriiig  carries  them  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
I  do  not  mean  tliat  elections  always  bring  these  personal 
iflsaes  prominently  to  the  front.  Sometimes,  wht^re  tlie  can- 
didates excite  no  strong  enthusiasm  or  repulsion,  they  remain 
in  the  background.  Their  intrusion  into  wliat  ought  to  be  a 
contest  of  principles  is  unavoiJable  when  the  personal  tiualities 
of  a  candidate  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Rut  it 
haa  the  unfortunate  result  of  tending  to  draw  attention  away 
from  political  discussions,  and  thereby  lessening  what  may  be 
called  the  educational  value  of  the  campaign.  A  general  elec- 
tion in  England  seems  better  calculated  to  instruct  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practical  issues  of 
politics,  than  the  longer  and  generally  hotter  presidential  contest 
in  America.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  voter  (excluding 
the  negroes)  is  higher  in  America  than  in  Britain,  and  his  farail- 
inrity  not  only  with  the  passwords  and  catchwords  of  politics, 
but  with  the  structure  of  his  own  government,  is  much  greater. 
But  in  Britain  the  contest  is  primarily  one  of  programmes  and 
not  of  pt^rsons.  The  leaders  on  each  side  are  freely  criticised, 
and  most  people  are  hvrgely  influeneed  by  their  judgment  of 
the  prime  minister,  and  of  tlie  person  who  will  become  prime 
minist4*r  if  the  existing  ministry  be  dismissed.  Still  the  men 
are  almost  always  overshadowe*!  by  the  principles  which  they 
reapec^tively  advocate,  and  as  invective  and  panegyric  have 
alreiuly  been  poureti  for  years,  there  is  little  inducement  to 
rake  up  or  invent  tales  against  them.  Controversy  turns  on 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  on  the  measures  whic^h  each 
party  puts  forward  ;  attoj  ks  on  a  ministry  are  levelletl  at  their 
public  acts  instead  of  their  private  charaet^^rs.  Americans 
who  wateh  general  rlectiong  in  England  say  that  they  find  in 
the  speeches  uf  English  can4]itlates  more  appeal  to  reason  and 
experience,  more  arguminit  ami  less  sentimental  rhetoric,  than 
in  the  discnurses  ot  their  own  campaign  orators.  To  such  a 
general  judgment  there  are,  of  eourse,  many  exceptions.  I 
have  reatl  American  election  speeches,  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
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Beeclier,  whose  vigorous  thinking  was  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive  as  well  as  stimulative  ;  and  tlu*  speaking  of  English 
caudidiites  is  probably,  regarded  as  more  speaking,  less  effec- 
tive than  that  of  the  American  stump. 

An  examiuatiou  of  the  causes  which  explain  this  difference 
belongs  to  another  part  of  this  book.  Hero  I  will  only  remark 
that  the  absence  from  British  elections  of  flags,  uniforms, 
torches,  brass  bands,  parades,  and  all  the  other  appliances  em- 
ployed in  America,  for  making  the  people  "enthuse,"'  leaves 
the  field  more  free  for  rational  discussion.  Add  to  this  that 
whereas  the  questions  discussed  on  British  platforms  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  been  mainly  questions  needing  argu- 
ment, such  as  that  of  the  corn  laws  in  the  typical  popular 
strujigle  which  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Villiers  led,  the  most 
exciting  theme  for  an  American  speaker  iluring  a  whole  gen- 
eration was  one  —  the  existence  and  extension  of  slavery  — 
which  specially  called  for  emotional  treatment.  Such  subjects 
as  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  competing  plans  of  liquor  legis- 
lation, currency  and  labour  questions,  are  so  difficult  to  sift 
thoroughly  before  a  popular  audience  that  the  orator  has  l>een 
tt-mpted  to  evade  them  or  to  deal  in  sounding  coram  onplaces. 
Latterly,  however,  the  growing  gravity  of  the  problems  which 
the  customs  tariff  and  the  national  currency  present,  has  in- 
duce<l  a  noteworthy  change  ;  and  altliough  these  complex 
economic  topics  are  often  handled  with  little  knowledge  and  in 
a  declamatory  way,  it  is  a  real  gain  that  the  popular  mind 
shotild  be  constantly  dinN'tcd  to  them. 

If  the  presidcntifd  contest  may  seem  to  do  less  for  the  forma- 
tion of  political  thought  and  diffusion  of  politicid  knowledge 
than  was  to  he  expected  from  the  immense  efforts  put  forth  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  voters  addressed,  it  nevertheless  rouses 
and  stirs  the  public  life  of  the  country.  One  can  hardly  imag- 
ine what  the  atmosphere  of  American  politics  would  be  without 
this  quadrennial  storm  sweeping  through  it  to  clear  awaj' stag- 
nant vapours,  and  recall  to  every  citizen  the  sense  of  his  own 
responsibility  for  the  present  welfare  iuul  future  greatness  of 
his  country.  Nowhere  does  goveniineut  by  the  people,  through 
the  people,  for  the  jjeople,  take  a  more  directly  impressive  and 
powerfully  stimuhitive  form  than  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  mag- 
iatrate  by  thirteen  millions  of  citizens  voting  on  one  day. 


CHAPTER   LXXni 


FURTHER   OBSERVATIONS    OX   NOMINATIONS   AND   ELECTIONS 


Several  questions  may  have  occurred  to  the  European  reader 
who  has  followed  the  foregoing  account  of  presidential  noininor 
tions  and  elections. 

The  most  obvious  is  —  How  comes  it  that  a  system  of  nora 

nation  by  huge  party  assemblies  has  grown  up  so  unlike  any- 
thing which  the  free  fountriea  of  Europe  have  seen  ? 

The  nominating  convention  is  the  natural  and  Icgitimat-e  out- 
growth of  two  feiitures  of  the  t'uu.stitution,  the  restricted  func- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  under  the  rule  of  party,  a  party 
must  lie  united  on  its  candidate  in  order  to  have  a  prospect  o 
success.  There  was  therefore  need  for  a  method  of  selecting 
the  candidate  wliich  the  wlude  of  a  party  would  recognize  as  ^i 
fair  and  entitled  to  respect  At  iirst  the  represeutjitives  of  the  ^M 
party  in  Congress  assumed  the  right  of  nomination.  But  it  was  ^^ 
presently  felt  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  for  they  had 
not  been  cIiohgu  for  any  sueli  purjHtHO.  imd  the  I'resident  was 
not  constitntiorially  resixmsible  t«  tlunii,  hut  rather  set  up  to 
cheek  them.  When  the  congressional  caucus  had  U'eu  discred- 
ited, the  State  legislatures  tried  their  hands  at  nominations  j 
but  acting  irregularly,  and  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  senti- 
ment, they  faile<l  to  win  obedience.  It  began  to  be  seen  that 
whom  the  people  were  to  elect  the  people  must  also  nominate. 
Thus  presently  the  tiunnltuous  as.seniblies  of  active  politicians 
were  developed  into  regular  representiitive  Ijodics.  modelled 
after  Congress,  and  giving  to  the  party  in  each  State  exactly 
the  same  weight  in  nominating  as  tlie  State  possessetl  in  voting, 
Tlic  elaborate  nominating  scheme  of  ^irimaries  and  conventions 
which  was  being  constructed  for  the  purjx>se  of  city,  State,  and 
congressional  elections,  was  applied  to  the  election  of  the  Pr 
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dent,  and  tho  national  convention  was  the  result  We  may  will 
it  an  effort  of  natnre  to  fill  the  void  left  in  America  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Euroi>eau  parliamentary  or  ciibinet  syHtem,  under 
which  an  executive  is  called  into  being  out  of  the  legislatui-e 
by  the  majority  of  the  legislatnre.  In  the  European  system  no 
single  act  of  nomination  is  necessaiy,  because  the  leader  of  the 
majority  comes  gradually  to  the  top  in  virtue  of  his  own 
strength.*  In  America  there  must  be  a  single  and  formal  act: 
and  this  act  must  emanate  from  the  people,  since  it  is  to  them 
that  the  jwirty  leader,  when  he  beoomes  chief  inaf^istrate,  will 
be  responsible.  There  is  not  quite  so  strong  a  reikson  for  en- 
trusting to  the  convention  the  function  of  declaring  the  aims 
and  tenets  of  the  jurty  in  its  platform,  for  this  might  properly 
be  done  by  a  caucus  of  the  legislature.  But  as  the  Presidejit 
is,  through  his  veto  power,  an  independent  branch  of  the  leg^is- 
laturCf  the  moment  of  nominating  him  is  apt  for  a  declaration 
of  the  doctrines  whereof  the  party  makes  him  the  standard- 
bearer. 

What  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  public  life  of  tho 
country  of  this  practice  of  nomination  by  conventions  ?  Out  of 
several  I  select  two.  Politics  have  turned  largely  upon  the 
claims  of  rival  personalities.  The  victory  of  a  party  in  a  presi- 
dential election  depends  upon  its  being  unanimous  in  its  support 
of  a  particular  candidate.  It  must  therefore  use  every  effort  to 
iind,  not  necessarily  tlie  best  man,  but  the  man  who  will  best 
unite  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  him,  it  is  distracted  from  its  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  on  which  it  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  may  form  its  views  on  them  hastily  or  loosely. 
The  convention  i  s  the  only  body  authorized  to  declare  the  tenets 
and  practical  programme  of  the  ]xirty.  But  the  duty  of  declar- 
ing them  is  commonly  overshadowed  by  the  other  duty  of 
choosing  the  candidate,  which  naturjilly  excites  warmer  feelings 
in  tlie  hearts  of  actual  or  jx)U'ntiaI  olRco-hoIders.    Accordingly, 

1  The  ncnrcfit  parallel  to  tbe  American  nnmluatiae  system  is  the  selection 
of  their  leader  by  the  tlpptwitlon  in  the  House  of  Comninns.of  which  tliere  Uas 
been  only  one  inittaure,  the  choico  of  LokI  Hartinj^tou  hy  the  Liberal  members 
in  thftt  HoiUQ  in  187.^:  nml  on  that  tK-trajiioii  tbe  other  cnndidates  withdrew 
before  a  V{)le  was  needwi.  The  i*(5lectiftn  of  a  primr-  minister  in  the  act  of  the 
Crown.  If  he  ails  in  tbe  House  of  Coniraons,  lie  iiatur.illy  leads  it ;  i(  in  the 
other  house,  he  cbonse.s  oue  of  his  colleaKues  to  lead  in  the  Commons.  Wlml 
the  .\mfriraiis  rail  "Ilirnae  caiimirfi,"  i.r.  im'ptinc!*  of  a  party  in  the  larger 
Hooae  of  the  legislature,  are  not  uueommon  in  Eugland. 
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delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  rather  as  the  partisans 
of  tliis  or  that  aspinmt  tlian  as  j>eraous  of  political  abilit)*  or 
moral  weight;  and  the  function  of  formulating  the  views  of 
the  party  may  be  left  to,  and  ill  discharged  by,  men  of  an 
inferior  type. 

A  further  result  will  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have 
realized  what  these  conventions  are  like.  They  are  monster 
meetings.  BesiJfs  tlie  nine  hundred  delegaU-s,  there  are  some 
ten  to  fourteen  thousand  spectators  on  the  floor  ami  in  the  gal- 
leries, while  at  Chicago  in  1860,  there  were  also  thousands  on 
the  roof.  It  goes  witliout  saying  that  such  a  meeting  is  capable 
neither  of  discussing  pijlitiual  ijuestioua  and  settling  a  political 
programme,  nor  of  deliberately  weighing  the  merits  of  rival 
aspirants  for  the  uoniination.  Its  platform  must  be  presented 
to  it  cut  and  dry,  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  small  committee. 
In  choosing  a  candidate,  it  must  follow  a  few  lea/lers.'  And 
what  sort  of  leaders  do  conventions  tend  to  produce?  Two 
sorts  —  the  intriguer  an<l  the  declaimer.  There  is  the  man  who 
manipulates  delegates  and  devises  skilful  combinations.  There 
is  ahso  the  omtor,  whose  physical  gifts,  courage,  and  readiness 
enable  him  to  browbeat  antagonists,  overawe  the  chairman, 
and  perhaps,  if  he  be  [Kjssessed  of  eloijuence,  carry  the  multi- 
tude away  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  For  men  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  not  seconded  by  a  commanding  voice  and  presence, 
there  is  no  demand,  and  little  chance  of  usefulness,  in  these^^ 
tempestuous  halls.  ^H 

Why,  however,  it  may  also  be  asked,  should  conventions  be^^ 
so  pre-eminently  tenijx'stuous,  considering  that  they  are  not 
casual  concourses,  but  consist  of  persons  duly  elected,  and  rire 
governed  by  a  regular  code  of  procedure  ?  The  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  fjict  that  in  them  are  united  the  two  conditions 
which  generate  excitement,  viz.,  very  large  numbers,  and  im- 
(lort^mt  issues  to  be  determined.    In  no  othcrmodern  assemblies' 

>  Hamilton  hod  mmtcly  remarked  in  1788  ttmt  the  larjcor  lu  lUBombty,  tha       , 
greater  in  the  i>ow«r  of  a  few  id  U.    See  Vol.  1.  p.  V.Vk 

*  In  tlie  ntii'icni  worM  the  asrietnbHes  of  p*eiit  ilt^nKwratic  cities  like  Athens 
or  Byracane  prcitt<i)tc<)  both  these  ennditions;  thoy  hiul  lurgc  uumbers  present,  i 
and  almost  unlimited  |K>H-eri^.  But  they  were  ul  any  mte  permanent  bodies, 
aeriutorae<l  in  inct^t  rrc(|iiently,  composed  uf  tiiou  who  knew  one  Another,  who 
respei.'tf"!  certiiiu  leaders,  aud  npplaude<I  the  same  orators.  The  Americaa 
convention  I'oniiistA  of  men  who  come  together  odc«  only  in  their  lives,  and 
then  fur  a  week  or  leas.  i 
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do  tliese  conditions  concur.  Alodem  deliberative  assemblies  are 
comparitively  siaall  —  the  House  of  Representatives  has  only 
356  members;  the  French  Chamber  584;  while  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  there  is  sitting  space  for  only  400.  Large 
popular  gatheiings,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  mass  meetings,  are 
excitable  in  virtue  of  their  size,  Vmt  have  nothing  to  do  but  jtuss 
resolutions,  and  there  is  seltloui  controversy  over  these,  because 
Buch  meetings  are  attended  only  by  those  who  agree  with  the 
Bummouers.  But  a  national  couvention  consists  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  delegates,  as  many  alternates,  and  some  twelve 
thousand  &pect*itors.  It  is  the  hugest  mass  meeting  the  world 
knows  of.  Not  only,  therefore,  docs  the  sympathy  of  numbers 
exert  an  unequalled  force,  but  this  host,  larger  tlian  the  army 
with  which  the  Greeks  conquered  at  Manithcm,  has  an  issue  of 
the  highest  and  most  exciting  nature  to  deride,  an  issue  which 
quickens  the  pulse  even  of  those  who  read  in  cold  bloud  after- 
Wiuils  how  the  votes  fell  as  the  roll  of  States  was  called,  and 
which  thrills  those  who  see  and  listen,  and,  most  of  all,  those 

[^bo  are  themselves  concerned  as  delegates,  with  an  intensity  of 
emotion  surpassing,  in  proix)rtion  to  the  magnituile  of  the  issue, 
that  which  attends  the  finish  of  a  well-contested  boat  race.  If 
yon  wish  to  realize  the  passionate  eagerness  of  an  American 
c^>nvention,  take  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  French  Chaml>er, 
during  a  division  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  ministry  and  a 
policy,  and  raising  the  nujubers  present  twenty-iold,  imagine  the 
excitement  twenty-fold  hotter.  Wanting  those  wonderful  scenes 
which  a  great  debate  and  division  in  Parliament  provide  the 
English  with,  America  has  evolved  others  not  less  dramatic. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  countries  is  perhaps  most  marked 
in  this,  that  in  Parliament  the  strife  is  between  two  parties,  in 
an  American  convention  between  the  aclherents  of  different 
leaders  belonging  to  the  same  party.  We  might  have  expected 
that  in  the  more  democratic  country  more  would  turn  upon 
principles,  less  upon  men.  It  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
Struggle  in  a  convention  is  over  men,  not  over  principles. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  to  a  European  the 

strange  phenomena  of  a  convention.     But  his  inquiry  probably 

extends  itself  to  the  electoral  campaign  which  foHows.    **  Why," 

le  asks,  *'is  the  cimtest  so  much  Io!»ger,  more  strenuous,  and 

[more  absorbing  thaji  the  cougi*es8ional  elections,  or  than  any 
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election  struggle  in  £uroi)e,  althougli  Europe  is  agitated  by 
graver  problems  than  now  occupy  America?  And  why  does  a 
people  exteniully  so  cool,  self-contained,  and  uiiimfnilsive  aa 
the  American  work  itsnlf  np  into  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  over  an 
issue  of  little  permanent  importance  between  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  will  do  much  goo<l  or  can  do  much  harm  ?  " 

The  length  of  the  contest  is  a  survival.  The  Americans 
themselves  regret  it,  for  it  sadly  interrupts  both  business  and 
pleasure.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  communication  was 
difficult  over  a  rough  and  thinly  settled  country,  several  montha 
were  needed  to  enable  the  candidates  and  their  orators  to  go 
round.  Now  railways  and  telegraphs  have  drawn  the  continent 
80  much  together  that  five  or  six  weeks  would  be  sufficient 
That  the  presidential  election  is  fought  more  vehemently  than 
congressional  elections  seems  due  to  its  coming  only  half  as 
often ;  to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  the  dispenser  of  Fetleral 
patronage,  and  ta  the  habit  formed  in  days  when  the  President 
was  the  real  head  of  the  i>aity,  and  his  action  in  foreign  affairs 
was  important,  of  looking  on  his  election  as  the  great  trial  of 
party  strength.  Besides,  it  is  the  r.hoice  of  one  officer  by  the 
whole  ccmutry.  a  supreme  political  act  in  which  every  voter  has 
a  share^  a^d  the  same  share;  an  act  wliich  511s  the  whole  of  the 
party  in  all  of  the  States  with  the  sense  that  it  is  feeling  and 
thinking  and  willing  as  one  heart  and  mind.  This  simultaneity 
of  effort,  this  concentration  of  interest  u|>on  one  person  and  one 
polling  day,  gives  to  the  stniggle  a  sort  of  tension  not  to  be 
looked  for  where  a  number  of  t^leetions  of  different  persons  are 
going  tin  in  as  many  tlilTerent  si)ots,  nor  always  at  the  same 
time.  In  congressional  elections  each  constituency  has  to  think 
first  of  itself  and  its  own  candidate.  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tions all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  figure ;  the  same  personal 
as  well  as  political  issue  is  presented  to  the  nation.  Each 
polling  di.strict  in  a  8tate,  each  State  in  the  Union,  emu- 
lates every  other  in  the  efforts  it  puts  forth,  to  carry  the  party 
ticket. 

To  explain  why  the  hard-headed  self-possessed  Americans  go 
80  wild  with  excitement  at  election  times  is  a  more  difficult 
task.  See  what  the  facts  are:  There  has  not  been  a  single 
presidenti.'il  candidate,  since  Abraham  Lincoln's  re-election  in 
1SG4  (always  excepting  General  Grant),  of  whom  his  friends 
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could  say  that  he  had  done  anything  to  command  the  latitude 
of  the  nation.  Some  of  these  candidates  had  l)onn  skilful  party 
leaders,  others  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Civil  War.  None 
could  be  called  distinguished  in  the  sense  in  which,  I  will  not 
say.  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Webster,  but  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Clay,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Chase,  were  dis- 
tinguished men.  However,  let  us  take  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  the  election  of  1SS4.  One  had  been  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  was  unquestionably  a  skilful  debater  in  Con- 
gress, an  effective  speaker  on  a  platfonn,  a  man  socially 
attractive,  never  forgetting  a  face  or  a  service.  The  other 
had  mitde  a  shrewd,  upri;;ht  and  courageous  Mayor  of  Buffalo 
and  Governor  of  New  York  State,  Compare  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country  by  tliem,  or  by  any  other  candidate  of 
recent  times,  with  those  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  Italy,  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke  to  Ger- 
many, even  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta  to  I*>iinee  in  her  hour  of 
peril.  Yet  the  eiithiisiasm  shown  for  Mr.  Hhtiiio  (who  seems 
to  have  drawn  out  the  precious  fluid  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  his  rival),  the  demonstrations  made  in  tiis  honour  wher- 
ever he  api>eared,  equalled  anything  doue,  in  their  several 
countries,  for  these  heroes  of  Italy..  Germany,  or  France.  As 
for  England,  where  two  great  jK>litical  leaders,  towering  far 
above  their  fellows,  excited  during  tnauy  years  the  warmest 
admiration  and  the  bitterest  dislike  from  friends  and  foes, 
imagine  eight  hundred  English  barristers  turning  out  from 
the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn  to  walk  in  slow  procession  from 
Ijondon  Bridge  to  South  Kensington,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  for  Gladstone  or  Disraeli ! 

In  attempting  an  explanation,  I  will  tike  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  ask  whether  the  world  is  right  in  deeming  the 
Americans  a  cool  and  sober  jwople?  The  American  is  shrewd 
and  keen,  his  passion  seldom  obscures  his  reason;  he  keeps  his 
head  in  moments  when  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  or  even  a 
German,  would  lose  it.  Yet  he  is  also  of  an  excitable  temper, 
with  emotions  capable  of  being  quickly  and  strongly  stirred. 
That  then?  is  no  contraxliction  betweeu  these  qualities  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  Scotch,  who  are  both  more  logical  and 
more  cautious  in  affairs  than  the  English,  but  are  also  more 
enthusiastic,  more  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  a  passionate  move- 
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zuent'    Moreover,  the  AmuricanH  like  excitement    They  like  it  ^  ^ 
for  its  own  sake,  and  go  wherever  they  can  find  it.     They  sur-^l 
render  themselves  to  the  ej»joyment  of  this  pleasure  the  more  ^^ 
willingly  because  it  is  com|iarativt'ly  rare,  and  relieves  the  level 
tenor  of  their  ordinary  life.     Add  U)  this  the  further  delight 
which  they  find  in  any  form  of  competition.    The  passion  which 
in  England  expresses  itself  in  the  popular  eagerness  over  a  boat 
race  or  a  horse  race,  extends  more  widely  in  America  to  eve 
kind  of  rivaliy  and  struggle.    The  presidential  election,  in  which 
two  men  are  pitted  against  one  another  over  a  four  months' 
course  for  the  great  prize  of  i>olitics,  stirs  them  like  any  other 
trial  of  strength  and  speed  ;  sets  them  betting  on  the  issue, 
dis|roses  them  to  make  efforts  for  a  cause  in  which  their  deepe; 
feelings  may  be  little  engaged. 

These  tendencies  are  inUaisified  by  the  vast  area  over  which 
the  contest  extends,  and  the  enormous  multitude  that  bears  a 
part  in  it.  The  American  imagiuation  is  i)ecuUarly  sensitive  to 
the  impression  of  great  size.  '*  A  big  thing"  is  their  habitual 
phrase  of  admiration.  In  Euro]>e.  antiqviity  is  what  chietly  com- 
mands the  resjiect  of  some  minds,  novelty  what  rouses  the  in- 
terest of  others.  Beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  stMise  of  immensity, 
the  sense  that  the  same  thought  and  purpose  are  animating 
millions  of  other  men  in  sympathy  with  himself,  lifts  a  nnm 
out  of  himself,  and  sends  him  into  ti'ansjKjrts  of  eagerness  and 
zeal  about  things  intrinsically  small,  but  great  tli  rough  the 
volume  of  human  feeling  they  have  attracted.  It  is  not  the 
I  profundity  of  an  idea  or  emotion,  but  its  lateral  extension 
which  most  quickly  touches  the  American  imagination.  For 
one  man  who  can  feel  the  former,  a  Imndred  are  struck  by  tlie 
l&tter;  and  he  who  describes  America  must  remember  that  he 
has  always  to  tliink  first  of  the  masses. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  disproportion 
that  strikes  a  European  between  the  merits  of  the  presidential 
candidate  and  the  blaizitig  entlnisi:u>m  which  he  evokes.  It  is 
not  really  given  to  him  as  an  individual,  it  is  given  to  the  party 
personified  in  him,  because  he  bears  its  banner,  and  its  fervour 

1  Sir  Walter  Scotc  rtttnarks  of  EdiaburKh  early  in  the  oight«eatli  centQrj, 
that  itR  mob  was  one  of  the  fierot-st  in  Kurope.  The  history  of  the  Coreniint 
from  WhiH  dnwiiwardK  i.t  full  of  episodes  whicb  Indicate  liow  much  more 
excitable  U  Sculvb  ttiaii  Eiif(Usti  blood. 
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is  due,  not  even  so  much  to  party  passion  as  to  the  impres- 
sionist character  of  the  people,  who  desire  to  be  excited,  desire 
to  demonstrate,  desire,  as  English  undergraduates  say,  "to  run 
with  the  boats,"  and  cheer  the  efforts  of  tlie  rowers.  As  regards 
the  details  of  the  demonstrations,  the  parades  and  receptions, 
the  badges  and  brass  bauds  and  triumplial  arches,  any  one  can 
iinderstand  why  the  masses  of  the  peojiie  —  those  who  lu  Europe 
woald  be  called  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes  —  should 
Telish  these  things,  which  break  the  monotony  of  their  lives, 
and  give  them  a  sense  of  |>ersonal  participation  in  a  great 
movement.  Even  in  London,  least  externally  pirtureaque 
among  European  cities,  when  the  working  mnn  turn  out  for 
a  Hyde  Park  meeting  they  come  marshalled  in  companies 
under  the  banners  of  their  trade  unions  or  other  societies, 
carrying  devices,  and  preceded  by  music.  They  make  a  some- 
what scrubby  show,  for  England  does  not  know  how  to  light 
up  the  dulness  of  her  skies  and  streets  by  colour  in  costiime 
or  variety  in  design.  But  the  taste  for  display  is  there  as  it  is 
in  human  nature  everywhere.  In  England,  the  uppf  r  class  is 
shy  of  joining  in  any  such  **  functions,"  even  when  they  have 
B  religious  tinge.  Its  fastidiousness  and  sense  of  class  dignity 
:Are  ofifended.  But  in  America,  the  sentiment  of  etjiuility  is  so 
pervading  that  the  rich  and  cultivated  do  not  think  of  scorn- 
ing the  popular  procession;  or  if  some  do  feel  such  scorn,  they 
are  careful  to  conceal  it.  The  habit  of  demonstrating  with 
bands  and  banners  and  emblems  was  formed  in  diiys  when  the 
tipper  class  was  very  small,  and  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
standing  aloof  from  anything  which  intf.^restcd  the  crowd; 
and  now,  wlien  the  rich  and  cultivated  have  grown  to  be  as 
numerous,  and,  in  most  respects,  us  f:istidious  as  the  parallel 
•class  in  Europe,  the  habit  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  shaken. 
Kobody  thinks  of  sneering.  To  do  as  the  jieople  do  is  a  tribute 
to  the  people's  majesty.  And  the  thousand  lawyers  who 
shout  "James  G.  Blaine,  0-h-i-o/'  as  they  march  through  the 
October  mud  of  Broadway,  have  no  more  sense  that  they 
are  making  themselves  ridiculous  tlian  the  European  noble 
who  backs  with  repeated  obeisances  out  of  the  presence  of 
Ids  sovereign. 
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As  trees  are  known  by  their  fruits,  and  as  different  systems 
of  government  evidently  tend  to  produce  diiferent  types  of 
Btatesmanshij),  it  is  pertinent  to  our  ex;imination  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  system  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of  statesmen 
which  it  engenders  and  ripens  to  maturity.  A  democracy, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  government,  needs  great 
men  to  lead  and  inspire  the  people.  The  excellence,  therefore,, 
of  the  methods  democracy  emploj's  may  fairly  enough  be  tested, 
by  the  excellence  of  the  statesmen  whom  these  methods  call 
forth.  Europeans  are  wont  to  go  farther,  and  reason  from  the 
character  of  the  statesmen  to  the  character  of  the  people,  a 
convenient  process,  because  it  seems  easier  to  know  the  careers 
and  judge  the  merits  of  persons  than  of  nations,  yet  one  not 
universally  applicable.  In  the  free  countrit^s  of  Europe,  the 
men  who  take  the  lead  iu  public  affairs  may  be  deemed  fair 
specimens  of  its  best  talent  and  character,  and  fair  types,  pos- 
sibly of  the  virtues  of  the  nation,  though  the  temptations  of 
politics  are  great,  certainly  of  its  practical  gifts.  But  in  two 
sorts  of  countries  one  cannot  so  reason  from  the  statesmen  to 
the  masses.  In  despotic  monarchies  the  minister  is  often 
merely  the  king's  favourit*?,  who  has  risen  by  unworthy  arts, 
OT,  at  any  rate,  not  by  merit.  And  in  a  democracy  where  birth 
and  education  give  a  man  little  advantage  in  the  race,  a  politi- 
cal career  may  have  become  so  unattractive  as  comjjared  with 
other  purs\iits  that  the  tinest  or  most  ambitious  spirits  do  not 
strive  for  its  prizes,  but  generally  leave  them  to  men  of  the 
second  order. 

This  second  case  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some  extent  the  case  of 
America.  "We  must  not  therefore  take  her  statesmen  as  types 
of  the  highest  or  strongest  American  manhood.     The  national 
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qualities  come  out  fully  iu  them^  but  uot  always  in  their  best 
form.  I  speak  of  the  generations  that  have  grown  up  since  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  epoch  died  off.  Some  of  those 
men  were  the  peers  of  the  best  European  statesmen  of  the  time: 
one  of  them  rises  in  moral  dignity  above  all  his  European  con- 
temporaries. The  generation  to  which  J.  Q.  Adams»  Jackson, 
Webster,  Clay»  Calhoun,  and  Benton  belonged  is  less  im|ires- 
sive,  perhaps  because  they  failed  to  solve  a  question  which 
may  have  been  too  hard  for  any  one  to  solve.  Yet  the  men  1 
have  mentioned  were  striking  personalities  who  would  have 
made  a  figure  in  any  country.  Few  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
third  or  Civil  War  period  enjoyed  more  than  a  local  reputation 
when  it  began,  but  in  its  course  several  of  them  developed  re- 
markable powers,  and  one  became  a  national  hero.  The  fourth 
generation  is  now  upon  the  stage.  The  Americans  confess  that 
not  many  who  belong  to  it  have  as  yet  won  fame.  The  times, 
they  remark,  are  comparatively  quiet.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
BO  much  an  impassioned  popular  leader  or  a  great  pliilosophio 
legislator  as  men  who  will  administer  tlie  afEuirs  uf  the  nation 
with  skill  and  rectitude,  and  who,  fortified  by  careful  study 
and  observation,  will  grapple  with  the  economic  problems 
which  the  growth  of  the  country  nuikes  urgent.  I  admit  this, 
but  think  that  much  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of 
the  party  system  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  finest  gifts.  Let  us  note  what  are  the 
'pes  which  that  system  displays  to  us. 
In  such  countries  as  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
there  is  room  and  need  for  five  sorts  of  sUitesmen.  Men  are 
wanted  for  the  management  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  men 
combining  the  tiilents  of  a  diplomatist  with  a  wide  outlook  uver 
the  world's  horizon.  The  needs  of  social  and  economic  reform, 
tve  in  old  countries  with  the  mistakes  of  the  past  to  undo, 
[uire  a  second  kind  of  statesman  with  an  aptitude  for  con- 
structive legislation,  Tlnrdly  there  is  the  administrator  who 
can  manage  a  department  with  diligence  and  skill  and  economy. 
Fourthly  comes  the  parliamentary  tactician,  whose  function  it 
is  to  understand  men,  who  frames  cabinets  and  is  dexterous  in 
humouring  or  spurring  a  representative  assembly.^     Lastly  we 

>  Englishmen  will  thinlt  of  the  men  who  fram^l  thn  n«w  Poor  Tjiw  u 
jpecimeiu  of  the  secood  class,  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  at  a  si^ecimeo  of  the  third,  of 
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have  the  leader  of  the  inassen^  who,  whether  or  no  he  ] 
skilfnl  parliamentarian,  thinks  rather  of  the  country  than  of  the 
chamber,  knows  how  to  watch  and  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
multitu'le,  and  rally  a  great  party  to  the  standard  which  he 
bears  aloft.  The  first  of  these  has  no  need  for  eloquence ;  the 
second  and  third  c^n  get  on  without  it:  to  the  fourth  it  is 
almost,  yet  not  absolutely,  essential;  it  is  the  life  breath  of 
the  fifth." 

Let  us  turn  to  America.     In  America  there  are  few  occu^iiona 
for  the  first  sort  at  statesman,  while  the  conditions  of  a  Federal 

government,  with  its  limited  legislative  sphere,  are  unfavourable , 

to  the  second,  as  frequ<^ntly  changing  cabinets  are  to  the  third«^H 
It  is  chiefly  for  persons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  we  musfc^H 
look.     Persons  of  those  classes  we  shall  find,  but  in  a  different 
shape  and  guise  from  what  they  would  assume  in  Europe. 
American  politics  seem  at  this  moment  to  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  two  types,  the  one  of  whom  may  be  called  par  excellence 
the  man  of  the  desk  or  of  the  legislature,  the  other  the  man  of 
the  convention  and  the  stump.     They  resemble  the  fourth  and] 
fifth  of  our  European  types,  but  with  instructive  differenws. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  usually  a  shrewd,  cool,  hartl-headed  j 
man  of  business.  He  is  such  a  man  as  one  would  find  succesa-l 
ful  in  the  law  or  iu  commerce  if  ho  had  applied  his  faculti*»8 
to  those  vocations.  He  h;is  mtjstly  been,  is  often  fitill,  a  prac- 
tising counsel  and  attorney.  He  may  liu-k  imagination  and 
width  of  view ;  but  he  has  a  tight  grip  of  facts,  a  keen  insight 
into  men,  and  probably  also  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  That^H 
he  has  corae  to  the  front  shows  him  to  jiossess  a  resolute  and^H 
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tenacious  will,  for  without  it  he  must  have  been  trodden  down 
in  the  lierco  compt'tition  of  a  ptditieal  career.  His  indepen- 
dence is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  step  with  his  party, 
for  isolated  action  counts  for  little  in  Araerira,  but  the  tendency 
to  go  with  one's  party  is  so  inbred  there  that  a  man  feels  less 
humiliiited  by  waiving  his  private  views  thiin  would  be  the  L%ise 
iu  Europe.  Such  compliance  does  not  argue  want  of  strength 
As  to  what  is  called  '' culture,"  he  has  often  at  least  a  suscepti 

Lord  PalmerHiun  as  a  specimen  nf  the  fourth.    T)ie  aptltud«s  of  the  tfaird  aiul 
fonrlh  were  nnitod  in  Sir  Rolwrt  Peel, 

1  It  need  hartlly  be  sjiid  tliat  the  ■■Iiar.icttTJKtii.'  nrtributas  of  Diese  severs! 
typen  arp  nftiMi  found  united  in  the  HAine  (lenton  :  indeed  no  one  can  rise  bi^h 
who  does  not  cDmi)inc  at  leu^i  two  of  thv  four  luuer. 
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bility  to  it,  with  a  wish  to  acquire  it  which,  if  he  has  risen  from 
humble  Inig^iuniugs,  may  coutrast  oddly  with  the  siiporficial 
roughness  of  his  manner.  He  is  a  ready  uud  effective  rather 
than  a  polished  speaker,  and  is  least  agiveable  when,  forsaking 
the  solid  ground  of  his  legal  or  aflminlstrative  knowledge,  he 
attempts  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence. 

Such  a  man  does  not  necessarily  make  liis  first  reputation  in 
an  assembly.  He  may  begin  tis  governor  of  a  Stati*  or  mayor 
of  a  large  city,  and  if  he  earns  a  rejmtition  there,  can  make 
pretty  sure  of  going  on  to  Congress  if  lie  desires  it  In  any 
case,  it  is  in  administration  and  the  legislative  work  which 
deals  with  administration  that  he  wins  his  spurs.  The  sphere 
of  local  government  is  especially  fitted  ttj  develop  such  talents, 
and  to  form  that  peculiar  quality  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 
It  makes  able  men  of  affairs;  men  fit  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  ne^}ds  the  combination  of  a  sound  business  head  and  the 
pow»!r  of  working  along  with  others.  One  may  go  furtlier  and 
say,  that  this  talent  is  the  sort  of  talent  which  during  the  last 
half-century  has  been  most  eliaractf-^ristic  of  the  American 
people-  Their  greatest  achievements  have  lain  in  the  internal 
development  of  their  country  by  administrative  shi*ewdnes8, 
ingenuity,  promptitude,  and  an  unequalled  dexterity  in  applying 
the  principle  of  association,  whether  by  means  of  private  cor- 
porations or  of  local  public  or  quasi-public  organisms.  These 
national  characteristics  reappear  in  Federal  politics,  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  largeness  of  vision  and  nuLstt^ry  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  sciences  which  th:tt  wider  sphere  denumds. 

The  type  I  describe  is  less  brill  i;int  than  those  modern 
Europe  has  learned  to  admire  in  men  like  Bismarck  or  Cavour, 
|>erhaps  one  may  add,  Tisza  or  Min^hetti  or  Castelar.  But 
then  the  conditions  required  for  fclie  rise  of  tlie  last-named 
men  do  not  exist  in  America,  nor  is  her  net^l  for  them  pressing. 
America  would  have  all  she  wants  if  such  statesmen  as  I  have 
described  were  more  numerous;  and  if  a  philosophic  mind, 
capable  of  fciking  in  the  whole  phenomena  of  tran.satlantic 
society,  and  propounding  comprehensive  solutions  for  its  prob- 
lems, were  more  common  among  the  best  of  them.  Persons  of 
this  t>'pe  have  hitherto  beeti  most  frequently  found  in  the 
Renatf.  to  which  they  usually  rmv  from  the  House  of  Rt*pre- 
seutativea  or  from  ^  State  legislature.     They  are  veiy  useful 
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there;  iudeed,  it  is  they  >¥ho  gained  for  it  that  authority  whi( 
it  long  enjoyed  but  is  now  fast  losing. 

The  other  kind  of  statesman  is  the  product  of  two  factoi 
which  give  to  American  ^wlitics  their  peculiar  character,  viz.j 
an  enormoua  luultitudt;  of  voting  citizens,  and  the  existence  oi 
a  wonderful  network  ol  party  organizations  for  the  purpose  oi 
selectiug  and   carrying   candidates    for  office.     To  move  the 
masses,  a  man  must  have  the  gifts  of  oratory;  to  rule  party 
committees,  he  must  be  a  master  of  intrigue.     The  stump  aui 
the  committee-room  are  his  sphere.     There  is  a  great  deal  oi 
campaign  speaking  to  l>e  done  at  State  elections,  at  congrei 
sional  elections,  above  all,  in  presidential  campaigns.     It  does 
not  flow  in  such  a  perennial  torrent  as  in  England,  for  England 
has  since  1876  become  the  most  speech-flooded  country  in  thesi 
world,  but  it  is  more  cojiious  than  in  Fiance,  Italy,  or  Germany. ^^ 
The  audiences  are  less  ignorant  than  tliose  of  Europe,  but  their 
critical  standard  is  not  higher;  and  whereiis  in  England  it  is 
Parliament  that  forms  most  speakers  and  creates  the  type  of 
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political  oratory.  Congress  renders  no  such  service  to  Americai^| 
There  is,  therefore,  I  think,  less  presumption  iu  America  thaa^^ 
in  Europe  that  the  politician  who  makes  his  way  by  oratory  is 
a  man  either  of  real  elorpience  or  of  vigorous  thinking  power. 
Able,  however,  ho  must  be.     He  is  sure  to  have  tiueucy,  a  powei 
of  touching  either  tlie  emotions  or  the  imagination,  a  command 
of  sonorous  rhetoric.     Probably  he  has  also  humour  aiul  a  turn 
for  quick  retort.     In  fact,  he  must  have  the  arts  —  we  all  know 
what  they  are  —  which  please  the  multitude ;  arts  not  blamable 
in  themselves,  but  needing  to  be  corrected  by  occasional  appear- 
ances before  a  critical  audience.     These  arts  joined  to  a  jKjwer- 
ful  voice  and  a  forcible  personality  will  c^irry  a  raau  far.     If  ^^ 
be  can  join  to  them  a  ready  and  winning  address,  a  geniality  o£^H 
manner  if  not  of  heart,  he  becomes  what  is  called  maguetin.^^ 
Now,  magnetism    is  among  the   highest   qualities  which  an 
American  popular  leader  can  possess.     Its  presence  may  bring 
him  to  the  top.    Its  absence  may  prevent  hiiu  from  getting  thei^e. 
It  makes  friends  fur  liim  wherever  he  goes.     It  immensely  ei 
hances  his  powers  in  the  region  of  backstairs  politics. 

For  l>esides  the  visible  work  on  the  stinnp,  there  is  the  u 
visible  work  of  the  committee-room,  or  rather  of  the  inner  cnn- 
clave,  whose  resolves  are  afterwards  registered  in  the  committee, 
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to  be  still  Liter  laid  before  the  convention.  The  same  talent  for 
intriffue  whit-h  in  monaroliies  or  oligarchies  is  spent  withiu  the 
limits  of  a  court  or  a  knot  of  ruling  families,  here  occupies  itself 
with  Iwases  and  rings  and  leaders  of  i>olitical  groups.  To  ma-- 
nipnlate  these  men  axul  groups,  to  know  their  weaknesses,  tlieir 
ambitious,  their  jealousies,  tu  play  upoa  their  hopeii  and  fears, 
attai*hing  some  by  promises,  entrapping  others  through  their 
vanity,  browbeating  others  into  submission,  forming  combina- 
tions in  which  each  partisan's  interest  is  so  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  aspiring  statesman  that  lie  is  sure  to  stand  faithfully  by 
bis  chief  —  all  this  goes  a  long  way  to  secure  advauccment 
under  the  party  system. 

It  may  be  thought  that  between  such  aptitudes  aud  the 
power  of  effective  speech  there  is  no  necessary  connection. 
There  are  intriguers  who  are  nothing  bvit  intriguers,  of  small 
account  on  the  stump  or  on  the  platform  of  a  convention:  and 
such  a  man  does  occasionally  rise  to  national  prominence. 
First  he  gaius  command  of  his  own  State  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  patronage ;  then  he  wins  influence  in  Federal  politics  by 
being  able  to  dispose  of  his  State  vote  in  Federal  elections; 
finally  he  forces  liis  way  into  the  Senate,  and  possibly  even 
aspires  to  the  presidential  chair,  dehuled  by  his  own  advance- 
mt'nti  and  by  the  applause  of  professionals  who  find  in  success 
stttticient  evidence  of  worthiness.  Recent  instances  of  such 
c-areers  are  not  wanting.  But  they  are  exoejitions  due  to  the 
special  conditions  of  exceptionally  demoralized  States.  Speak- 
ing generally,  oratory  is  essential  to  distinction.  Fluent  ora- 
tory, however,  as  distinguished  from  eloquence,  is  an  art  which 
most  able  men  can  acquire  with  practice.  In  popularly  gov- 
erned countries  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  worthless.  And  a 
link  between  the  platform  nnd  the  committee-room  is  found  in 
the  quality  of  magnetism.  The  mjignetic  man  attracts  indi- 
viduals just  ;is  he  captivates  mttsses.  Where  oratory  does  not 
need  either  knowle<lge  or  reflt'ction,  because  the  people  are 
not  intent  upon  great  questions,  or  because  the  parties  evatie 
them,  where  power  of  voice  and  skill  in  words,  and  ready 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  crowd,  are 
enough  to  command  tho  ear  of  monster  meetings,  there  tlie 
successful  speaker  will  pass  for  a  statesman.  He  will  seem  a 
fit  man  to  put  forward  for  high  office,  if  he  can  but  persuade 
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the  managers  to  run  him ;  and  therefore  the  other  side  of  his 
activity  is  sj»eDt  among  and  upon  the  managers. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  o^-ner  of  these  gifts  b  also  a 
shrewd,  keen,  practical  man,  so  tliat  the  first  type  is  blended 
with  the  second.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  popular 
speaker  and  skilled  intriguer  from  also  possessing  the  higher 
attributes  of  atatesmansliip.  This  generation  has  seen  the  con* 
juuetiuu  both  in  America  and  in  France.  But  the  conjunction 
is  rare}  not  only  because  these  last-named  attributes  ai*6  them- 
selves rare,  but  because  the  practice  of  party  intrigue  is  unfa^ 
vourable  to  their  development.  It  narrows  a  man's  mind  and 
distorts  his  vision.  His  eye,  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of 
couimittee-rctoms,  ciinnot  range  over  the  wide  landscape  of 
national  questions.  Habits  of  argument  formed  on  the  stump 
seldom  tit  a  man  to  guide  a  legislature,  in  none  of  the  greatest 
publii^  men  that  have  adorned  America  do  we  discern  the  feat- 
ures of  the  type  just  sketched.  Uiimilton  was  no  intriguer, 
though  he  once  executed  a  brilliant  piece  of  strategy. ^  Iseither 
was  Clay  or  Webster.  Jefferson,  who  iidtled  an  eminent  talent 
for  party  organization  and  management  to  liis  powers  as  A 
thinker  and  writer,  was  no  speaker  ;  and  one  might  go  through 
the  whole  list  without  finding  a  man  of  tlie  tir^t  order  in  whom 
the  ai*t  of  handling  committees  and  nominating  conventions  was 
developed  to  that  pitch  of  excellence  which  it  has  now  reached 
in  the  hands  of  far  inf*M'ior  men.  National  conventions  offer 
the  best  field  for  tl»e  display  of  the  peculiar  kinil  of  fcilent 
which  this  type  of  statesman  exhibits.  To  rouse  ei'^lit  hundred 
delegates  and  ten  thousand  spectators  needs  powerful  lungs,  a 
striking  presence,  address,  and  courage.  A  man  cay>able  enough 
in  Congress  may  fail  in  this  arena.  But  less  than  half  the  work 
of  a  convention  is  done  on  the  public  stage.  Delegates  have 
to  i*e  seen  in  jirivatc,  combinations  arranged,  mines  laid  and 
those  of  the  opponent  discovered  and  counterminefl,  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  gotnl  things  in  the  gift  of  th(^  party  settled  with 
swarms  of  hungry  aspirants.  E;isy  manners,  ta<;t,  and  supple- 
uess,  a  rejmtation  for  remembering  and  requiting  good  turns 
and  ill  turns  —  in  fact,  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  a 

^  In  a^reeiDf;  Ihnt  tUe  natloDal  capital  shoiiH  b«  placed  In  the  South  In 
return  for  th«  support  nf  two  Southern  men  to  his  plan  for  the  sottlemeat  uf 
the  public  debt. 
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courtier — are  the  qualities  which  the  iutngues  of  a  convention 
require,  develop,  and  jvrfect. 

Besides  such  causes  inlierent  in  the  present  party  system  as 
cheek  the  growth  of  tirst-elaiis  statesmeu  iit  Amencii,  there  are 
two  springing  from  her  constitutional  arrangements  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  One  is  tlie  disconnection  uf  Congress  from 
the  executive.  How  this  works  to  prevent  true  leaxlcrahip  has 
been  already  explained.*  Another  is  the  existence  of  States, 
each  of  which  has  a  political  liie  and  distinct  jiarty  organization 
of  its  own.  Men  often  rise  to  eminence  in  a  State  witliout 
making  their  mark  in  national  politics.  They  may  beeome 
virtual  masters  of  the  State  either  iu  a  legitimate  way  by  gonl 
service  to  it  or  in  an  illegitimate  way  as  its  bosses.  In  eithf  ■■ 
case  they  have  to  be  ri'ckone<l  with  wlutn  a  presidential  electiu:. 
comes  round,  and  are  ablo,  if  the  State  be  a  doubtful  one,  to 
dictate  their  terms.  Thus  they  push  their  way  to  the  front 
without  having  ever  shown  the  qualities  needed  for  guiding 
the  nation  J  they  crowd  out  better  men,  and  they  make  party 
leadei-ship  and  management  even  more  of  a  game  than  the 
spoils  system  and  the  convention  system  liave  tended  to  mak« 
it.  The  State  vote  comes  to  be  in  nationiil  politics  what 
the  ward  vote  is  in  city  politics,  a  commodity  which  a  boss  or 
ruig  can  dispose  of;  the  power  of  a  man  who  can  influence  it 
is  greater  than  his  personal  merits  entitle  him  to;  and  the 
kind  nf  skill  which  can  make  friends  of  these  State  bosses  and 
bring  them  into  a  "pool"  or  working  combination  becomes 
valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  a  national  party  leader.  In  fact, 
the  condition  of  things  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  List  century,  when  a  great  borough-monger 
like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a  power  in  the  country,  who 
must  be  not  only  consulted  and  propitiated  at  every  crisis,  but 
even  admitted  to  a  ministry  if  it  was  to  secure  a  parliamentary 
majority.  When  a  crisis  rouses  the  nation,  the  power  of  these 
organization-mongers  or  vote-ownei-s  vanislies,  just  as  tk'it  of 
the  English  l»o rough-owning  magnate  was  checked  on  like 
occasions,  because  it  is  only  wlien  the  people  of  a  State  are 
listless  that  their  Boss  is  potent.  Unable  to  oppose  a  real 
wish  of  the  masses,  he  can  use  their  vote  only  by  professing 

1  See  Chapters  XXI.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.  in  Vol.  L 
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obedience  while  guiding  it  iu  the  direction  of  the  men  or  the 
schemes  he  favours. 

This  remark  suggests  another.  We  have  noted  that  among 
statesmen  of  the  former  of  the  two  ty[>es  described,  there  always 
exist  ability  and  integrity  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  regular 
business  of  the  country.  Men  with  those  still  higher  gifts 
which  European  mitious  look  fur  in  their  prime  ministers 
(though  they  do  not  always  find  them)  liave  of  late  years 
been  rare.  The  AmericLins  admit  the  fact,  but  explain  it  by 
arguing  that  there  has  been  no  crisis  needing  those  gifts. 
Whether  this  is  true  may  be  doubttnl.  Men  of  constructive 
statesmanship  were  surely  needed  in  the  period  after  the  Civil 
War:  and  it  is  possible  that  a  higher  statesmanship  might 
have  averted  the  war  itself.  The  Americans,  however,  main- 
tain that  when  thp  hntir  comes,  it  brings  the  man.  Tt  brought 
Abraham  Lincoln.  AVlicn  he  wits  nominatt^d  by  the  famous 
convention  of  1SG(\  his  name  was  not  widely  known  beyond  his 
own  State.  But  he  rose  at  ouce  to  the  level  of  the  situation, 
and  that  not  merely  by  virtue  of  strong  clear  sense,  but  by  his 
patriotic  steadfastness  and  noble  simplicity  of  character.  If 
this  was  luck,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  luck  which  makes  a  nation 
hoi>eful  of  its  future,  and  inclined  to  overlook  the  faults  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  linds  its  leaders. 
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The  European  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  working  of  party 
politics,  of  the  nominating  machine,  of  the  spoils  system,  of 
elections  and  their  methods,  of  venality  in  some  legislative 
and  municipal  bodies,  may  have  been  struck  by  its  dark  lines. 
He  sees  in  this  new  country  evils  which  savour  of  Old  World 
corruption,  even  of  Old  World  despotism.  He  is  remindmi 
sometimes  of  England  uniUu*  Sir  Kubert  Walpolc,  8oni*^tim«8 
of  Russia  under  the  <Jzar  Nicholas.  Assuming,  as  a  Europeiui 
is  apt  to  do,  that  the  working  of  political  machinery  fairly 
reflects  the  temper,  ideas,  and  moral  standard  of  the  govern- 
ing class,  and  knowing  that  America  is  governed  by  the  whole 
people,  he  may  form  a  low  opinion  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  corrupt.  Perhaps  he 
more  cautiously  infers  that  they  are  heedless.  Perhaps  he 
conceives  that  the  better  men  despair  of  politics  and  wash 
their  hands  of  it,  whil^  the  mass,  besotted  with  a  self-confidence 
bom  of  their  rapid  material  progress,  are  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences which  the  degradation  of  jmblir.  life  must  involve. 
All  these  judgments  one  may  hear  pronounced  by  persons  who 
have  visited  America,  and  of  course  more  cnnHdmtly  by  persons 
who  have  not.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  plausilile  view  that  what- 
ever public  opinion  there  may  be  in  Ain**rica  u[ion  ndigion,  or 
morality,  or  literature,  there  can  be  little  abt:»nt  politics,  and 
that  the  leading  minds,  which  in  all  countries  shape  and 
direct  opinion,  have  in  America  abdicated  that  function, 
and  left  the  politicians  to  go  their  own  way. 

Such  impressions  are  fur  from  the  truth.  Tn  no  country  is 
public  opinion  stronger  or  more  activo  than  in  the  United 
States;  in  none  has  it  the  Held  so  completely  to  itself  be* 
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cause  aristoKraeies  like  those  of  Europe  do  not  exist;  and 
because  the  legislative  bodies  are  relatively  less  powerful 
and  less  independent.  It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that 
public  opinion  is  on  the  whole  wholesume  and  upright.  Never- 
theless, this  also  is  true. 

Hero  we  are  brou.i;Ut  face  to  face  with  the  cardinal  probleaffl 
of  American  politics.  Where  [Mjlitiral  life  is  all-prrvading, 
can  practical  {nditics  be  on  a  low«r  level  than  public  tipinion? 
How  can  a  free  peu[)le  which  tolei-ates  gross  evils  be  a  pure 
people?  To  explain  tliis  is  the  hardest  t:tsk  which  one  wlio 
describes  the  United  JStates  sees  confi-onting  him.  Experience 
has  taught  me,  as  it  teaches  every  traveller  who  seeks 
justify  when  he  rc^tunis  to  Europe  his  faith  in  the  American 
people,  that  it  is  imi>ossible  to  get  Englishmen  at  any  rate  to 
realize  the  coexistence  of  phenomena  so  unlike  those  of  their 
own  coinitry.  and  t<>  draw  the  inferences  which  those  ]fhenom- 
ena  suggest  to  one  who  has  seen  them  witli  lijs  own  eyes. 
Most  English  admirers  of  jtopular  government,  when  pressed 
with  the  facts,  deny  tlit^ni.     Hut  I  have  already  admitted  thei|L, 

To  present  a  just  pietiire  of  Auu-rican  [luhlic  opinion  ime 
must  cut  di^epi'f  than  the  last  few  chai>ters  havt^  done,  and  try 
to  explain  the  character  and  comlitinns  of  0]>ininn  itself  beyo 
the  Atlantic,  the  mental  habits  from   which  it  springs,  th 
organs  through  which  it  speaks.     This  is  what  I  proptise  to 
in  the  chapters  which  follow.     Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  actualities  of  party  jjolitirs  by  stating 
in  a  purrly  positive,  or,  as  tU*'  Germans  say,  "objective,"  way, 
what  the  Americans  think  about  the  various  features  of  their 
system  portrayed  in  these  last  chapters,  about  Spoils  and  thoH 
Machine,  about  corrnptiou  and  election  frauds.    I  omit  attempts^^ 
at  explanatiun;  I  simply  j^um  u]t  thi*  hare  ficts  of  the  case 
they  strike  one  who  listens  to  conversation  and   reads   t 
newspapers. 

Corruption.  —  Most  of  it  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  not 
the  masses  but  all  classes  of  the  people,  do  not  see.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  excite  less  intt^rest  than  those  of  legis 
tive  clirtmbers  do  in  Frauce  or  Engbind.  Venality  occurs 
chiefly  in  connection  with  private  legislation,  and  even  in 
Washington  very  little  is  known  about  this,  the  rather  as  com- 
mittees deliberate  with  closed  doors.    Almost  the  only  persons 
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who  possess  autiientic  information  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
Caj>itol  :ire  railroad  men,  l;uul  sporuliitors,  and  mannf:irtnrrra 
who  huve  had  to  lobby  in  nonneption  with  the  tariff.  The 
same  remark  applies,  though  less  forcibly,  to  the  venality  of 
certain  State  legislatures.  A  farmer  of  Western  New  York 
may  go  through  a  loug  life  without  knowing  how  liis  rep- 
resentative beliaves  at  Albany.  Albany  is  not  within  his 
horizon.' 

The  people  see  little  and  tliey  believe  less.  True,  the  party 
newspapers  accuse  their  opponents,  but  tl»e  newspapers  are 
always  reviling  somebuly ;  and  it  is  beeuuse  tho  words  are  so 
strong  that  the  tale  has  little  meaning.  For  instance,  in  a 
recent  presidential  contest  charges  affreting  thn  honour  of  one 
of  the  candidates  were  brought  against  him  by  journals  sn|> 
porting  the  other  candidate,  an*l  evidence  tendered  in  support 
of  them.  The  immense  majority  of  his  supporters  did  not 
believe  these  charges.  They  read  their  own  newspapers  chiefly, 
which  pooh-poohed  the  charges.  They  coidd  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  sitting  the  evidence,  against  which  their  own  news- 
papers offered  counter  arguments,  so  they  quietly  ignored 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  they  disbelieved.  Between  belief 
and  disbelief  there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  mind. 

The  habit  of  hearing  charges  promisr-uousl)-  bandied  to  and 
fro.  but  seldom  probed  t»»  the  bottom,  makes  men  heedless. 
So  does  the  fact  that  jtroseentions  frequently  break  down  even 
where  there  can  be  little  doubt  jw  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
A  genend  imjiression  is  produced  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  l»e,  yet  the  line  l.)etween  honest  men  and  dishonest  men 
is  not  sharply  drawn,  because  those  who  are  i)rnbably  honest 
are  attacked,  and  those  who  are  almost  cert;iinly  dishonest 
escape  punishment.  Thi^  state  of  mind  of  the  average  citizen 
is  a  state  rather  of  lassitude  than  of  callousness.  He  comes 
to  tliink  that  politirians  have  a  morality  of  their  own,  and 
must  be  judged  by  it.  It  is  not  his  morality;  but  becaus**  it 
is  professional,  he  do<s  not  fear  that  it  will  infect  othci*  [dain 
citizens  bke  himself. 

Some  people  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  that  politicians 
have  always  been  so.     Others,  especially  among  the  cultivated 

iThls  rpmurk  <locn  tint  npply  to  the  nialver»at!onfi  of  officiiUs  in  cities  Hko 
New  York  or  FkiiudelpUia.    TiiuH  uobotly  can  tielp  knowing. 
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dasseSi  will  tell  you  that  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
affair.  **  It  is  only  the  politicians  —  what  can  you  export 
from  the  ix)liticiau3  ?  '*  But  there  are  also  many  who  are 
shocked,  and  who,  as  already  observed,  exert  themselves 
through  the  press,  and  by  agitating  where  they  see  au  oppor- 
tunity of  catching  the  puldic  ear,  to  punfy  politics.  Leaving 
out  the  cynics  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  perfectionist  reformers 
on  the  other,  and  looking  at  the  bulk  of  ordinary  citizens,  the 
fair  conclusion  from  the  facts  is  that  many  do  not  realize  the 
evil  who  otight  to  realize  it  and  be  alarmed,  and  that  those 
who  tlu  i-ealize  it  are  not  sufficiently  alarmed.  They  take  it  too 
easily.  Yet  now  and  then  when  roused  they  will  inflict  severe 
jjeujilties  on  the  givers  an<l  rec^eivers  of  bribes,  as  they  lately 
did  on  the  New  York  aldermen  who  were  bribed  to  grant  the 
right  of  laying  a  horse^ar  line  in  Broadway. 

Election  Frauds.  —  Ah  these  are  offences  against  ix)pular  gov- 
ernment and  injure  the  opiwisite  party,  they  excite  stronger, 
or  at  least  more  j^enenii  disapproval  timn  do  acts  of  venality, 
from  which  only  the  public  purse  sufTcrs.  No  one  attem|>ts  t« 
palliate  them;  but  proof  is  diflicult,  and  punishment  therefoi-e 
uncertain.  Legislative  remedies  have  been  tried,  and  fresh 
ones  are  constantly  being  trieil.  If  people  are  less  indignant 
than  they  would  be  in  Englaml,  it  is  because  they  are  less  sur- 
prised. There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  condemnation  of 
the  practice.  In  the  Southern  States  negro  sufFi-age  produced, 
during  the  few  years  of  **  carpetrbagging  '*  and  military  govern- 
ment which  followed  the  war,  incredible  mischief.  When  these 
Stiites  recovered  full  self-government,  and  tlip  former  "relmls" 
were  readmitted  to  the  suffrage,  the  upper  cluiis  of  the  white 
population  "took  hold"  again,  and  in  order,  as  they  expressed 
it»  '*to  save  civilization,"  resolve<l  that  come  what  might,  the 
negro  and  whitf)  Republican  vote  should  not,  by  obtaining  a 
majority  in  the  State  legislatures,  be  in  a  position  to  play  these 
pranks  further.  The  negroes  were  at  first  roughly  handled  or, 
to  use  the  technical  term,  **  bull-dozedj"  but  as  this  excited 
anger  at  the  North,  it  was  found  better  to  attain  the  desired 
result  by  manipulating  the  elections  in  various  ways,  *' using 
no  more  fraud  than  was  nec.es.sary  in  the  premises,"  as  the 
pleaders  say.  As  the  negroes  are  obviously  unfit  for  the  suf- 
frage, these  services  to  civilisation  have  been  leniently  regarded 
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even  at  the  North,  and  are  justified  at  the  South  by  men  quite 
above  the  su9f>icion  of  personal  cornii^>tion. 

Tfie  Machine.  —  The  perversion  by  Rings  and  Bosses  of  the 
nomitiuting  machinery  of  primaries  and  (.'onventions  excites  a 
dis^8t  wtiose  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
fraud  and  trickery  employed,  an  amount  not  great  wlieu  the 
"  good  citizens  "  make  no  counter  exertions.  The  disgust  is 
less  than  a  European  expects,  for  It  is  mingled  with  amuse- 
ment. The  Boss  is  a  sort  of  joke,  albeit  an  expensive  joke. 
^  After  all,"  people  say,  '*  it  is  our  own  fault.  If  we  all  went 
to  the  primaries,  or  if  we  all  voted  an  Independent  ticket,  we 
could  make  an  end  of  the  Boss."  There  is  a  sort  of  fatalism 
in  their  view  of  democracy.  If  a  thiug  exists  in  a  free  country, 
it  has  a  right  to  exist,  for  it  exists  by  the  leave  of  the  people, 
who  may  be  deemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  do  not  extin- 
guish. 

The  Spoils  System.  —  As  to  spoils  and  favouritism  in  pat- 
ronage, I  have  already  explained  why  the  average  citizen  toler- 
ates both.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  think  rotation  in  office 
a  recognition  of  equality,  and  a  check  on  the  growth  of  that 
old  buglK»ar,  an  "  aristocracy  of  office-holders."  He  does  not 
see  how  favouritism  can  be  prevented,  for  competitive  examina- 
tions have  seemed  pedantic.  Usage  has  sanctioned  a  certain 
amount  of  jobl)eryj  so  you  must  not  be  too  hard  on  a  man  who 
does  no  more  than  others  )iave  done  before  him. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  of  the  people  is  so 
much  better  than  the  practice  of  politicians  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  latter  are  judged  so  leniently.  No  ordi- 
nary citizen,  much  less  a  man  of  suoial  standing  and  high  educa- 
tion, would  do  in  his  private  dealings  what  many  p<jliticiaus  do 
with  little  fear  of  di.sgrace.  The  career  of  the  latter  is  not 
destroyed,  while  the  former  would  lose  the  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  probably  his  chances  in  the  world.  Europe  presents 
no  similar  contrast  between  tlie  tone  of  public  and  that  of  pri- 
vate life. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  a  comparison  of  the 
political  morjility  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England 
does  injustice  to  the  former. 

The  English  have  two  moralities  for  piiblic  life,  the  one  con- 
ventional or  ideal,  the  other  actual.    The  conventional  finds 
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expression  not  merely  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  ia  the  speechf 
of  public  men,  in  the  articles  of  jouruaIii»ts.  Assuming  the 
normal  British  statesman  to  be  patriotic,  disinterested,  truth- 
ful, and  ma^aniinous,  it  treats  every  fault  as  a  dereliction 
from  a  well-settled  stAudard  of  duty,  a  «|uite  exceptional  dere- 
liction which  disentitles  tho  culprit  to  the  confideuoe  even  of 
his  own  party,  but  does  not  affect  the  j^encrJly  high  tone  of 
British  political  !ife.  The  actuid  mordity,  as  one  gathers  it 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  legislative  chambers,  or  the  smoking-rooms 
of  political  clubs,  or  committee-rooms  at  contested  elections,  is 
a  different  affair.  It  regards  (or  lately  regarded)  the  bribery 
of  voters  as  an  off  enee  only  M*heu  detection  followed;  it  assumes 
that  a  minister  will  use  his  patronage  to  strengthen  his  party 
or  himself;  it  smiles  at  election  pledges  as  the  gods  smiled  at 
lovers'  vows ;  it  defends  the  abuse  of  parliamenUiry  rules ;  it 
tolerates  equivocations  and  misleading  statements  proceeding 
from  an  official  even  when  they  have  not  the  excuse  of  St^ite 
necessity.  It  is  by  this  actual  standard  that  Englishmen  ito 
in  fact  judge  one  another;  and  he  who  does  not  sink  below  it 
need  not  fear  the  conventional  ideality  of  press  and  pulpit. 

Perhajw  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  all  pro- 
fessions t*>  develop  a  special  code  (if  rules  less  exjwting  than 
those  of  the  community  at  large.  As  a  profession  holds  some 
things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary  to  its  etiiptette,  which 
are  in  themselves  hanule^s,  so  it  justifies  other  things  in 
themselves  blamable.  In  the  mercantile  world,  agents  play 
sad  tricks  on  their  principals  in  the  matter  v(  commissions, 
and  their  fellow-menhants  are  ;ist4>nished  when  the  courts  of 
law  compel  the  ill-gotten  gains  to  be  disgorged.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  everybotly  who  tonk  a  Ma-ster  of  Arts  degree 
was,  until  1871,  required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Hundreds  nf  men  signe<l  who  did 
not  believe,  and  admitted  that  they  did  not  l>elieve,  tlie  dogmas 
of  this  formulary;  but  nobody  thought  the  worse  of  them  for 
a  solemn  faUehood.  We  know  what  latitude,  as  regards  truth, 
a  "scientific  witness,"  honourable  enough  in  his  private  life, 
permits  himself  in  the  witness  box.  Each  profession  indulge^s 
in  deviations  from  the  establislied  rule  of  morals,  but  takes 
pains  Ut  couee^d  these  deviations  from  the  general  public,  and 
continaes  to  talk  aljout  itself  and  its  traditioufl  with  an  air  of 
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Hied  virtue.  Wliat  ea<^h  profession  iloes  for  itself  most 
individnal  men  do  for  thomsf^lves.  They  judge  themselves  by 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  surroundings  and  their 
own  past  ii^'tSj  and  thus  ere;;t  in  the  inner  foruiu  of  ^^ousoience 
a  more  lenient  eode  for  their  uivu  transgressions  than  tliat 
which  they  apply  to  others.  A  fault  wliieh  a  man  has  often 
commitU'd  seems  to  him  slighter  than  onv  he  lias  refrained 
from  and  sees  others  committing.  Often  he  gets  others  to  fcike 
the  same  view.  "  It  is  only  his  way/*  they  say ;  **  it  is  just  like 
Koger."  The  same  thing  hapjiens  with  nations.  The  [larticular 
forms  in  whieh  faults  likeeorrnption,  or  falsehood,  ornnsenipu- 
lons  partisjuiship  have  amM'awd  in  the  reeent  jKilitieul  history 
of  a  nation  shock  its  moral  sense  less  than  similar  olTeuces 
which  have  taken  a  different  form  in  some  other  country. 

Now  England,  while  accustomed  to  judge  her  own  statesmen, 
as  well  as  her  national  Whavionr  generally,  by  tlie  actual 
8tandar<],  and  therefore  ti>  overlook  niaiiy  deHeetions  from  the 
ideal,  always  applies  tlic  conventitnial  or  absohite  standard  to 
other  countries,  and  particularly  to  America,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  that  ccnsorioiLs  scrutiny  whi(^h  the  children  of 
an  emigrant  brother  receive  on  their  return  from  aunts  and 
uncles. 

How  then  does  America  deal  with  herself? 

She  is  so  far  lenient  to  her  own  defect**  as  to  jiidge  them  by 
her  post  practice;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  less  shockel  by  certain 
political  vices,  because  these  vices  are  familiar,  than  might 
have  been  expected  fntm  the  generally  high  tone  of  her  p*'ople. 
lUit  so  far  from  covering  things  up  as  the  English  d<»,  pro- 
fessing a  high  standard,  and  applying  it  rigorously  to  other 
countries,  but  leniently  to  her  own  olfspring,  she  gives  an 
exceptionally  free  course  to  publicity  of  all  kinds,  and  allows 
writers  and  speakers  to  j>aint  the  faults  of  her  politicians  in 
strong,  not  to  say  exaggerated,  colours.  Stich  excessive  can- 
dour is  not  an  unmixed  gain.  It  reinuves  the  restraint  which 
the  maintenance  of  a  conventional  st;itidard  imposes.  There 
U  almost  too  little  of  make-believe  about  Americans  in  public 
writing,  as  well  as  in  private  talk,  and  their  dislike  to  humbug, 
hypocrisy,  and  what  they  call  English  pharisaism,  not.  only 
tends  to  laxity,  but  has  made  them  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Old  World  their  real  moral  sensitiveness.     Accustome  1  to  see 
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constant  lip^ereice  rendered  to  a  virtue  not  intended  to  be 
practiaed,  Europeans  naturally  assume  that  things  are  in  the 
United  States  several  shades  darker  tban  they  are  painted, 
and  interpret  frankness  as  cyuieism.  Were  American  politics 
judged  by  the  actual  and  not  the  conrentional  standard  of 
England,  tbe  contrast  between  the  demerits  of  the  politicians 
and  the  merita  of  the  peopL  e  less  striking. 
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Iw  no  country  is  public  opinion  so  powerful  as  in  the  United 
States:  in  no  country  can  it  be  so  well  studied.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  deaeribo  how  it  works  upon  the  government  of  the 
nation  and  the  States,  it  maybe  j>roper  to  consider  briefly  how 
it  is  formed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  it 
everywhere  exercises  upon  government. 

What  do  we  mean  by  public  opinion  ?  The  diflSculties 
which  occur  in  discussing  its  action  mostly  arise  from  con- 
founding opinion  itself  with  the  organs  whence  people  try  to 
gather  it,  and  from  using  the  term  to  denote,  sometimes  every- 
body's views, — that  iSj  the  aggregate  of  all  that  is  thought 
and  said  on  a  subject, — sometimes  merely  the  Wews  of  the 
majority,  the  particular  type  of  thought  and  speech  which 
prevails  over  other  types. 

The  simplest  form  iu  which  public  opinion  presents  itself  is 
when  a  sentiment  spontaneously  rises  in  the  mind  and  flows 
from  the  lips  of  the  average  man  upou  his  seeing  or  hearing 
something  done  or  said.  Homer  presents  this  with  his  usual 
vivid  directness  in  the  line  which  frequently  recurs  intheTliad 
when  the  effect  produced  by  a  speech  or  event  is  to  be  con- 
veyed: **And  thus  any  one  was  saying  as  he  looked  at  his 
neighbour/'  This  phrase  descril>es  what  may  be  called  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  opinion.  It  is  the  prevalent  impression 
of  the  moment.  It  is  what  any  man  (not  every  man)  says, 
i.e.  it  is  the  natural  and  the  general  thought  or  wish  which  an 
occurrence  evokes.  But  before  opinion  begins  to  tell  upon 
government,  it  has  to  go  through  several  other  stages.  These 
stages  are  various  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Let  us  try 
to  note  what  they  are  in  En','land  or  America  at  the  present 
time,  and  how  each  stage  grows  out  of  the  other. 
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A  busiuess  man  reads  in  his  newspaper  at  breakfast  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day.  He  reads  that  Prince  Bismarck 
has  announced  a  iM>licy  of  protection  for  German  industry,  or 
that  Mr.  Henry  George  has  been  nominated  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York,  These  statements  arouse  in  his  mind  sentiments 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  which  may  be  strong  or  weak 
according  to  his  previous  predilection  for  or  against  protec- 
tion or  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  of  course  according  to  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  They  rouse  also  an  expectation 
of  certain  consequences  likely  to  follow.  Neither  tlje  senti- 
ment nor  the  expectation  is  based  on  processes  of  conscious 
reasoning  —  our  business  man  has  not  time  to  reason  at  break- 
fast—  they  are  merely  impressions  formed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  He  turns  to  the  leading  article  in  the  newspaper, 
and  his  sentiments  and  exjiectations  are  confirmed  or  weak- 
ened according  ius  liw  finds  that  they  are  or  are  nut  shared  by 
the  ne\vs]>aper  writer.  He  goes  do^m  to  his  office  in  the  traiu, 
talks  tliere  to  two  or  three  acquaintances,  and  perceives  that 
they  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  his  own  still  faint  impressions. 
In  his  counting-house  he  finds  his  partner  and  a  i>undle  of 
other  newspapers  which  he  glances  at;  their  words  further 
affect  him,  and  thxis  by  the  aftej'uoon  his  mind  is  beginning  to 
settle  down  into  a  definite  view,  which  approves  or  condemns 
Prince  Bismarck's  declaration  or  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George. 
Meanwhile  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  minda 
of  others,  and  particiihirly  of  the  journalists,  whose  business 
it  is  to  discover  wliat  people  are  thinking.  The  evening  paper 
has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  morning  papers,  and  is  i-ather 
more  positive  in  its  forecast  of  results.  Next  day  the  leading 
journals  have  articles  still  move  definite  and  positive  in  ij^ 
proval  or  condemnation  and  in  prerlictinn  of  consequences  to 
follow;  and  the  opinion  of  ordinary  minds,  hitherto  fluid  and 
undetermined,  ha«  begun  to  crystallize  into  a  solid  mass. 
This  is  the  second  stage.  Then  debate  and  controversy  begin. 
The  men  and  the  newspapers  who  approve  Mr.  George's  nomi- 
nation argue  with  those  who  do  not;  they  find  out  who  are 
friends  and  who  opponents.  The  effect  of  controversy  is  to 
drive  the  partisans  on  either  side  from  some  of  their  argu- 
ments, which  are  shown  to  be  -weak ;  to  confirm  them  in 
others,  which  the^^  think  strong;  and  to  make  them  take  up  a 
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definite  position  on  one  side.  Tills  is  the  third  stage.  The 
fourth  is  reached  when  action  becomes  necessary.  When  a 
citizen  has  to  give  a  vote,  he  votes  as  a  member  of  a  party; 
his  party  prepossessions  and  party  allegiance  lay  hold  ou  liim, 
and  generally  stifle  any  doubts  or  repulsions  he  may  feel. 
Bringing  men  up  to  the  jKtUs  is  like  passing  a  steam  roller 
over  stones  newly  laid  on  a  roa<l :  the  angularities  are  pressed 
down,  and  an  appearance  of  smooth  and  even  uniformity  is 
given  which  did  not  exist  l)efore.  When  a  man  has  voted,  he 
is  committed:  he  has  thereafter  an  interest  in  backing  the 
view  which  he  has  sought  to  make  prevail.  Moreover,  opin- 
ion, which  may  have  been  manifold  till  the  polling.,  is  there- 
after generally  twofold  only.  There  is  a  view  which  haa 
triumphed  and  a  view  which  has  been  vanquished. 

In  examining  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  formed,  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  how  small  a  part  of  the  view  which  the 
avenige  man  entertains  when  he  goes  to  vote  is  really  of  his 
own  making.  His  original  im]>ressiou  was  faint  and  perhajia 
shapeless  :  its  present  defiiiitenesii  and  strength  are  mainly  due 
to  what  he  has  heard  and  read.  He  has  been  told  what  to 
think,  and  why  to  think  it.  Arguments  have  been  supplied  to 
him  from  without,  and  controversy  has  iml>edded  them  in  his 
mind.  Although  he  supposes  his  view  to  be  his  own,  he  holds^ 
it  rather  because  his  acquaintances,  his  newspapers,  his  party 
leaders  all  hold  it.  His  acquaintances  do  the  like.  Each  man 
believes  and  repeats  certain  phrases,  because  he  thinks  that 
ever\'body  else  on  his  own  side  believes  them,  and  of  what  each 
believes  only  a  small  part  is  his  own  original  impression,  the 
far  larger  part  being  the  result  of  the  commingling  and  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  the  impressions  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals, in  which  the  element  of  pure  personal  conviction,  based 
on  individual  thinking,  is  but  small. 

Every  one  is  of  course  predisposed  to  see  things  in  some  one 
particular  light  by  his  previous  etiueation,  habits  of  mind, 
ai!cepted  dogmas,  religious  or  social  atiinities,  notions  of  his 
own  personal  interest.  No  event,  no  8j>eech  or  article,  ever 
falls  upon  a  perfectly  virgin  soil :  the  reader  or  listener  is 
always  more  or  less  biassed  already.  When  some  important 
event  happens,  which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  view,  these 
pre-existing  habits,  dogmas,  affinities,  help  to  determine  the 
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impression  which  each  man  exp<'riences,  and  so  far  are  factors 
in  the  view  he  fonii.s.  But  tht>y  operate  chiefly  in  determining 
the  first  impression,  and  they  operate  0%'er  many  minds  at  onue. 
They  do  not  produce  variety  and  independenee :  they  are  soon 
overlaid  hy  tlie  iiiHuenres  w]iich  each  man  derives  from  his 
fellows,  from  his  leaders,  irom  the  press. 

Orthodox  democratic  theory  iissumes  that  every  citizen  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  thoiiglit  out  for  himself  certain  opinions,  i.e. 
ought  to  have  a  definite  view,  defensible  by  arguments,  of  what 
the  country  needs,  of  what  principles  ought  to  ht^.  applied  in 
governing  it,  of  the  men  to  wliose  bands  the  government  ought 
to  be  entnisted,  Tliei^  are  jtersons  who  talk,  though  eertainly 
very  few  who  act,  as  if  they  believed  this  theory,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  theory  of  some  ultra-Protestauta  that  every 
good  Christian  has  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
reason,  worked  out  for  himself  from  the  Bible  a  system  of  the- 
ology. But  one  luvd  only  try  the  experiment  of  tiilking  to  that 
representative  of  public  opinion  whom  the  Americans  call  **the 
man  in  the  cars,"  to  realize  how  uniform  oi>inion  is  among  all' 
claasea  of  people,  how  little  there  is  in  the  ideas  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  that  individuality  which  they  would  have  if  he  had 
formed  them  for  himself,  how  little  solidity  and  substance  there 
is  in  the  jKditical  or  8o<rial  beliefs  of  uiueteen  persons  out  of 
every  twenty.  These  lieliefs,  when  examined,  mostly  resolve 
themselves  into  two  or  three  prejudices  and  aversions,  two  or 
three  prepossessions  for  a  particular  leader  or  ]mrty  or  sectioik 
of  a  party,  two  or  three  phrases  or  catehworda  suiigesting  o 
embodying  arguments  wbicli  the  man  who  repeats  them  haa 
not  Jinalyzed.  It  is  not  that  these  nineteen  |i<^rsons  are  ineapa 
bleof  api^ireciating  good  ar^'^uuieuts,  or  are  unwilling  to  receive 
them.  On  the  contrary,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  an  amlience  is  jileased  when  solid  arguments  are 
addressed  to  it,  and  men  read  with  most  relish  the  articles  or 
leaflets,  supposing  them  to  be  smartly  written,  which  etrnt-ain 
the  most  carefully  sifted  facts  and  the  most  exact  thought. 
But  to  the  great  mass  of  niankinil  in  all  places,  public  ques- 
tions come  in  the  third  or  ftnirlh  rank  among  the  interests  of 
life,  and  obtiiiu  less  than  a  third  ifr  a  fourth  of  the  leisure  avail- 
able for  thinking.  It  is  theivfore  rather  sentiment  than  thought 
that  the  mass  can  contribute,  a  sentiment  grounded  on  a  few 
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bnmd  conaiderations  and  simple  trains  of  reasoning ;  and  the 
soundness  aiul  elevation  ol*  their  sentiment  Mill  have  more  to 
do  with  their  taking  their  stand  on  the  siile  of  justice,  honour, 
and  i>eaee,  than  any  reiisoiiing  they  can  apply  to  the  sifting  of 
the  nmltifariou8  facta  thrown  before  theiu,  and  to  the  drawing 
of  the  legitimate  infereneea  therefrom. 

It  may  l>e  suggest*?d  that  this  analysis,  if  true  of  the  unedu- 
cated, is  not  true  of  the  educated  elasses.  It  is  leas  true  of  ' 
that  small  t'lass  which  in  Euroi>e  sj>©cially  occupies  itself  with 
politics;  which,  whether  it  reasons  well  or  ill,  does  no  doubt 
reason.  But  it  is  substantially  no  less  applicable  to  tlie  com- 
mercial and  professional  classes  than  to  the  working  classes; 
for  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  one  finds  few  persons 
who  take  the  pains,  or  have  the  leisure,  or  indeed  pissess  the 
knowledge,  to  enable  them  to  form  an  indepL-nrltnt  juilgment. 
The  chief  diffen^nce  between  the  so-called  upper,  or  wealthier, 
and  the  humbler  strata  of  society  is,  that  the  former  are  less 
influenced  by  sentiment  and  possibly  more  influenced  by  no- 
tions, often  erront'ous,  of  their  own  interest.  Having  some- 
thing to  lose,  they  imagine  dangers  to  their  proix^ty  or  tbeir 
class  ascendency.  Moving  in  a  more  artificial  society,  their 
sympathies  are  less  readily  excited,  and  they  more  frequently 
iudulgi*  the  tendency  to  cyDicisin  natural  to  those  who  lead  a 
life  fidl  of  unreality  and  conventionalisms. 

The  apjxirent  paradox  that  where  the  humbler  classes  have 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  higher,  they  have  often  been 
proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  right  iinrl  tlieir  so^dled  bet- 
ters wrong  (a  fact  sufficir'ntly  ilhisti-ated  by  the  experience  of 
many  Knroi>ean  countricR  during  the  last  half-century*),  may 
perhai)s  l>o  ex]dMiued  by  considering  that  the  historicid  and 
scientific  data  on  which  the  sohiticn  of  a  difficult  political 
probh'Ui  depends  are  really  just  as  little  known  to  the  wealthy 
as  tn  the  poor.     Ordinary  education,  even  the  sort  of  education 

>  It  may  Iw  sftid  that  tliift  hnii  Ix^en  so  becanfie  the  movements  of  thn  last 
haU-t'entury  have  been  mosily  inuTemeiUs  in  a  HonKM-rntic  direction,  which 
ubtainc'l  the  Mympntby  of  the  humlilcr  i^Iassvs  b«cauac  tontliti^  to  brvak  duwu 
the  powor  anil  pnvilejre  which  tJie  upper  classes  previously  eujoyed.  This 
obMrvation,  however,  does  not  meet  nil  the  caMes,  among  which  lo.iy  bo 
mentioned  the  ultilude  nf  the  Kii^Iish  wnrkiiig  rla-viea  t«w  arris  Italy  fmm 
184S  onward.i,  aa  Wfll  aa  their  attitude  in  the  American  Civil  War  from  IS61  to 
ISflA,  and  In  the  Exstcni  Question  from  lff76  onwards,  (or  in  uoue  of  thaee 
instances  bad  they  any  pvrs^mal  Interest. 
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which  is  represented  by  a  university  degree,  does  not  fit  a  man 
to  handle  these  qiH^stionS;,  and  it  sometimes  tills  him  wit'n  a 
vain  conceit  of  his  own  eom])etenne  whi(!h  nUises  his  mind  to 
argument  and  to  the  accunuiJatiiig  evidence  of  facts.  Educa- 
tion ought,  no  doubt,  to  enlighten  a  man  ;  but  the  educated 
classes,  speakiiiK  j;;piierally,  are  the  property-holding  classes, 
and  the  possession  of  x*roperty  does  more  to  make  a  man  timid 
than  education  does  to  make  him  hopeful.  He  is  apt  to  under- 
rate the  power  aa  well  as  the  worth  of  sentimont;  he  over- 
values the  restraints  which  existing  institutions  impose,  he  has 
a  faint  appreciation  of  the  curative  power  of  freedom,  and  of 
the  tendency  which  brings  things  right  wlien  men  have  been 
left  to  their  own  devices,  and  have  learnt  from  failure  how  to 
attain  success.  In  the  less-educated  man  a  c<;rtain  simplicity 
and  openness  of  mind  go  some  way  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
^f^Bowledge.  He  isTirarirapt  to  be  inituunced-by~the  author- 
ity of  leaders;  but  as,  at  Ira-st  in  Kngland  ami  America,  he  is 
generally  shrewtl  enough  to  discern  between  a  great  man  and 
a  demagogue,  this  is  more  a  gain  than  a  loss. 

Wliile  suggesting  these  as  explanations  of  the  paradox,  I 
admit  that  it  remains  a  paratlox.  But  the  paradox  is  not  in 
the  statement,  but  in  the  facts.  Nearly  all  great  i^oliticaJ  and 
social  causes  have  made  their  way  first  among  the  miiUlle  or 
humbler  classes.  The  original  impulse  which  has  set  the  cause 
in  motion,  the  inspiring  ide^s  that  have  drawn  men  to  it,  have 
come  from  lofty  and  piercing  minds,  and  minds  generally 
belonging  to  the  cultivated  class.  But  the  prinoii>les  and  pre- 
cepts these  minda  have  delivered  have  waxed  -strong  because 
the  common  ]>eoi)le  received  them  gladly,  while  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes  have  frowned  on  or  persecuted  them. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
history  of  Christianity. 

The  analysis,  however,  which  I  have  sought  to  give  of  opin- 
ion apjdies  only  to  the  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty,  and  not  to 
the  twentieth.  It  applies  to  what  may  be  called  passive  opinion 
—  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  no  special  interest  in  j>olitics, 
or  concern  with  tliem  beyond  that  of  voting,  of  those  who 
receive  or  propagate,  but  do  not  originate,  views  on  public  mat- 
ters. Or,  to  ])nt  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  we  have 
been  considering  how  public  opinion  grows  and  spreads,  as  it 
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were,   8i>ontaneously  and   naturally.     But   opinion   does   not -•^ 
merely  grow ;  it  is  also  made.     Tliere  is  not  merely  the  passivet^ 
class  of  persons;  there  is  the  active  class,  who  occupy  them-  ^ 
selves  primarily  with  public  affairs,  who  aspire  to  create  and  ^ 
lead  opinion.     The  processes  which  these  guides  follow  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.     There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  points  which  must  be  noted,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
reflex  action  of  the  passive  upon  the  active  class. 

The  man  who  tries  to  lead  public  opinion,  be  he  statesmai^ 
journalist,  or  lecturer,  finds  in  himself,  wlien  he  has  to  form  at^^ 
judgment  Qj>on  any  current  event,  a  larger  measure  of  individual  t_ 
prepossession,  and  of  what  may  be  chilled  political  theory  and 
doctrine,  than  lx*long3  to  the  average  citizen.  His  view  is  there- 
fore likely  to  have  more  individuality,  as  well  as  more  intel- 
lectual >'alue.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  a  stronger  motive 
than  the  average  citizen  for  keeping  in  agreement  with  hia 
friends  and  his  party,  because  if  he  stands  aloof  and  advocates 
a  view  of  his  own,  he  may  lose  his  influence  and  his  position. 
He  hafi  a  past,  and  is  prevented,  by  the  fear  of  seeming  incon- 
sistent, from  departing  from  what  he  has  previously  said.  He 
has  a  future,  and  dreads  to  injure  it  by  severing  himself  ever 
80  little  from  his  party.  He  is  ficcordiugly  driven  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  compromise  between  his  individual  tendencies  and 
the  general  tendency  which  the  average  citizen  makes.  But  he 
makes  it  more  con.sciously,  realizing  far  more  distinctly  the 
difference  between  what  he  wnuld  think,  say,  and  do,  if  left  to 
himself,  and  what  he  says  and  does  as  a  (Hditician,  who  C4in  be 
useful  and  prosperous  only  as  a  Tnem]>er  of  a  body  of  persons. 
acting  together  and  professing  to  think  alike. 

Accordingly,  though  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  forming 
opinion  ia  done  by  these  men,  —  whom  I  do  not  call  profcsaionid 
politicians,  because  in  Europe  many  of  them  are  not  solely  occu- 
pied with  [)oHtic.s,  while  in  America  the  name  of  professionals 
must  be  reserved  for  another  class,  —  we  must  not  forget  the 
reaction  constantly  exercised  upon  them  by  the  passive  majority. 
Sometimes  a  leading  statesman  or  journalist  takes  a  line  to 
which  he  finds  that  the  mass  of  those  who  usually  agree  with 
him  are  not  responsive.  He  perceives  that  they  will  not  follow 
him,  and  that  he  must  choose  between  isolation  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  own  views.     A  statesman  may  sometimes  venture 
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on  the  former  courHt*,  and  in  very  rare  cases  succeed  in  impos- 
ing his  own  will  ami  judgmi^ut  on  his  party.  A  journalist, 
however,  is  obliged  to  hark  back  if  he  has  inadvertently  taken 
up  a  position  ilisagreeable  to  his  di^nt^le,  Ijecause  the  proprietors 
of  the  i>aper  have  their  circulation  to  consider.  To  avoid  so 
disagreeable  a  choice  a  statesman  or  a  jounialist  is  usually  on 
the  alert  to  sound  the  general  opinion  before  he  commits  himself 
on  a  new  issue.  He  tries  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mass  of  aver- 
age citizens ;  and  ns  the  mass,  on  the  other  han<],  look  to  him 
for  initiative,  this  is  a  delieate  process.  In  Eurnp(*an  countries 
it  is  generally  the  view  of  the  leaders  which  prevails,  but  it 
is  moilihed  by  the  reception  whicli  the  mass  give  it  j  it  becomes 
accentuated  in  the  points  which  they  appreciate ;  while  those 
parts  of  it,  or  those  wa^'tf  of  stating  it,  which  have  failed  to  find 
popular  favour,  fall  back  into  the  sliade. 

This  mutual  action  aud  reaction  of  the  makers  or  leaders  of 
opinion  upon  the  mass,  and  of  the  moFcs  upon  them,  is  the  most 
cunous  pait  of  the  whole  proi-ess  l»y  which  opinion  is  produced. 
It  is  also  that  part  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
betweeu  one  free  country  and  another.  In  some  countries,  the 
leaders  count  for,  say,  three-fourths  of  the  produft,  and  tlie 
mass  for  one-fourth  only.  In  others  these  proportions  are 
reversed.  In  some  countries  the  mass  of  the  voters  are  not 
only  inarkedly  inferior  in  education  to  the  few  who  lead,  but 
also  (liffidt-nt.  more  disposed  to  look  up  to  their  l)etters.  In 
others  the  difference  of  intellectual  level  between  those  who 
busy  themselves  with  politics  and  the  average  voter  is  far 
smaller.  Perhaps  the  lea4ler  is  not  so  well  instructed  a  man  as 
in  the  countries  tirst  referred  to;  p'-rhaps  the  average  voter  is 
better  instructed  and  more  self-confident.  Where  both  of  these 
phenomena  coincide,  so  that  the  difference  of  level  is  inconsid- 
erable, public  opinion  w{\\  e\ndently  be  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  in  countries  wlu-re,  though  the  Constitution  has 
become  democratic,  the  ludiits  of  the  nation  are  still  aristo- 
cratic. This  is  the  difference  between  America  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe. 
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We  talk  of  public  opinion  as  a  new  force  in  the  world,  con- 
spicuous only  since  governments  began  to  be  popular.  States- 
men, even  in  tli^  last  generation,  looked  on  it  with  some  distrust 
or  dislike.  SirUoliert  Peel,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1820,  speaks  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  of  "that  great  com- 
pound of  folly,  weakness,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  right  feeling, 
obstinacy,  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  is  called  public 
opinion." 

Yet  opinion  has  really  been  the  chief  and  ultimate  power  in 
nearly  all  nations  at  nearly  all  times.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
opinion  of  the  class  to  which  the  rulers  belong.  Obviously  the 
small  oligarchy  of  Venice  was  influenwd  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  as  the  absolute  Czar  is  influenced  now  by 
the  opinion  of  his  court  and  his  army.  I  mean  the  opinion, 
unspoken,  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real  and  potent,  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Governments  have  always  rested  and, 
special  cases  apart,  must  rest,  if  not  on  the  affeutiun,  then  on 
the  reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval,  then  on  the 
silent  acquiescence,  of  the  numerical  majority.  It  is  only  by 
rare  exception  that  a  monarch  or  an  oligarchy  has  maintained 
authority  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  despotisms  of  the 
East,  although  they  usually  began  in  conquest,  did  not  st^iud  by 
military  force  but  by  popular  assent.  So  did  the  feudal  king- 
doms of  mediaeval  Europe.  So  dotlie  despotisms  of  the  Sultan 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  his  Mussulman  subjects),  of  the  Shah, 
and  of  the  Chinese  Emi>eror  at  this  moment.  The  cases  to  the 
contrary  are  chiefly  those  of  military  tyrannies,  such  as  existed 
in  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  uf  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Benaissauce,  and  such  as  exist  now  in  the 
Ho-called  republics  of  Central  and  South  America.     That  even 
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the  Roman  Empire,  that  eldest  child  of  war  and  conquest^  di< 
not  rest  on  force  but  on  the  consent  and  gotxl-will  of  its  subjects 
is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  its  standing  armies,  nearly  the, 
whole  of  which  wpre  enijiloyed  agiiinst  frnutier  enemies,  becauseij 
there  was  nirely  any  internal  revolt  ur  disturbance  to  l>e  feared,j 
Belief  in  authority,  and  the  love  of  established  order,  arc  anioQ( 
the  strongest  forces  iu  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  politieWj 
The  first  supports  governments  dejure,  the  latter  governmentsj 
de  facto.     They  combine  to  supiwrt  a  government  which  is  w 
jure  as  well  as  de  facto.    Where  the  subjects  are  displeased,  their 
discontent  may  appear  perhajjs  in  tlic  epigrams  which  tempered 
the  despotism  of  Louis  XV.  in  France,  perhaps  in  the  sympathy] 
given  to  handite  like  Robin  Hood,  y>prhaps  in  occasional  insui 
reetions  like  those  of  (/0!istantini)]ilevnidert  he  Ka-stern  Emperors,  ^ 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  habit  of  rombinatidii  to  resist,  dis- 
content may  remain  for  some  time  without  this  third  means  of 
expressing  itsplf.    But,  even  when  the  occupant  of  the  tlironeis 
unpopular,  the  throne  as  an  institution  is  in  no  danger  so  long 
as  it  can  command  the  respect  of  the  nuiltituile  and  show  itself 
equal  to  its  duties. 

In  the  earlier  or  simpler  forms  of  political  society  public 
opinion  is  jxussive.     It  acquiesces  in,  rather  tJian  supjvorts,  th< 
authority  which  exists,  whatever  its  faults,  beeause  it  knows  oj 
nothing  better,  because  it  sees  no  way  to  improvement,  prohabl; 
also  beeause  it  is  overawed  by  some  kind  of  religious  sanetioiuj 
Human  nature   must   have   something  to  i-everence,  and   th< 
sovereign,  l>ecause  remnte  and  i>otent  and  surn>uTulcd  by  iwmp 
and  splendour,  seems  to  it  mysterious  and  half  divine.  .  Worse     _ 
administrations  than  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia  at  thia^H 
moment  can  hardly  be  imagined,  yet  tin*  Mohammedan  ^»opula-  * 
tion  show  no  signs  of  disafFcction.     The  subjects  of  Darius  and 
the  Hubjeets  of  Theebaw  obeyed  as  a  mattiM*  of  eourse.    Tliey  did 
not  ask  why  they  obeyed,  for  the  habit  of  ohi?dience  was  suffi- 
cient.   They  could,  however,  if  disiiffeeted,  have  at  any  moment 
overturned  the  throne,  which  had  only,  in  Injth  cases,  an  insignifi- 
cant force  of  guards  to  protect  it.    During  long  ages  the  human 
mind  did  not  ask  itself — in  many  parts  of  the  world  does  not 
even  now  ask  itself — questions  which  seem  to  us  the  most  ob- 
vious.    Custom,  as  Pindar  said,  is  king  over  all  mortals  and 
immortals,  and  custom  prt;Hcrihed  obedience.    When  in  any  so- 
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ciety  opinion  becomes  self-conscious,  when  it  begins  to  realize 
its  t'o]*ce  and  question  the  rights  of  its  rulers,  that  society  is 
already  progressing,  and  soon  liiids  means  of  organizing  resist- 
ance and  comj>elling  reform. 

The  difff  rence,  therefore,  between  despotically  governed  and  4s 
free  countries  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
ruled  by  opinion  and  the  former  by  furce,  for  both  are  generally 
ruled  by  opinion.  It  consists  rather  in  this,  that  in  the  former 
the  people  instinctively  obey  a  power  which  tliey  do  not  know 
to  be  really  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  stand  by  their  own  % 
permission;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  people  feel  their  su- 
premacy, and  consciously  treat  thfiir  rulers  as  their  agt-nts, 
while  the  rulers  obey  a  power  wliich  they  admit  to  have  matle 
and  to  be  able  to  unmake  them,  —  the  jiopnliir  will.  In  both 
cases  force  is  seldom  necessary,  or  is  iictdi'd  mily  against  small 
groups,  because  the  habit  of  obedience  roplacea  it.  Conflicts 
and  revolutions  belong  to  the  intermediate  stage,  when  the 
people  are  awakening  to  the  sense  that  they  are  truly  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State,  but  when  the  rulers  have  not  yet 
become  aware  that  their  authority  is  merely  delegated.  Wheu 
superstition  and  the  habit  of  snbnussion  have  vauislied  from 
the  whilom  subjects,  when  the  rulers,  recognizing  that  they 
are  no  more  than  agents  for  the  citizens,  have  in  turn  formed 
the  habit  of  obedience,  public  opinion  has  become  the  active 
and  controlling  director  of  a  business  in  which  it  was  before 
the  sleeping  and  generally  forgotten  partner.  I?ut  even  when 
this  sti^ge  has  been  reached,  as  has  now  happened  in  most 
civilized  States,  there  are  differences  in  the  degree  and  mode 
in  and  by  which  public  opinion  asserts  itself.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  habit  of  obeying  rulers  and  officials  is  so  strong  that 
the  people,  once  they  have  chosen  the  legislature  or  exectitive| 
head  by  whom  tlie  officials  arc  api»ointed,  allow  these  officials 
almost  as  wide  a  range  of  authority  as  in  the  old  days  of 
despotism.  Such  people  have  a  profound  respect  for  govern- 
ment as  government,  and  a  reluctance,  due  either  to  theory  or 
to  mere  laziness,  perhaps  to  both,  to  interfere  with  its  action. 
They  say,  "That  is  a  matter  for  the  Administration;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it";  and  stand  as  much  aside  or  submit 
as  humbly  as  if  the  govtTnmeut  did  not  6i>ring  from  their 
own  will  Perhaps  they  practically  le;ive  themselves,  like  the 
voun  0 
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Germans,  in  the  hands  of  a  venerated  monarch  or  a  forceful 
minister,  giving  these  rulers  a  free  hand  so  long  as  their  policy 
moves  in  accord  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and 
maintains  its  glory.  Perhaps  while  frequently  changing  their 
ministries,  they  nevertheless  yield  to  each  ministry,  and  to  itsj^ 
executive  subordinates  all  over  the  country,  an  authority  great^H 
while  it  lasts,  and  largely  controlling  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  This  seerns  to  be  still  true  of  France.  There 
are  other  countries  in  which,  though  the  sphere  of  government 
is  strictly  limited  by  law,  and  the  private  citizen  is  little 
inclined  to  bow  before  an  official,  the  habit  has  been  to  check 
the  ministry  chiefly  through  the  legislature,  and  to  review  the 
conduct  of  both  ministry  and  legislature  only  at  long  intervals, 
when  an  election  of  the  legislature  takes  place.  This 
been,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  the  case  in  Britain.  Although 
the  people  rule,  they  rule  not  directly,  but  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  they  choose  only  once  in  four,  five,  or  six 
years,  and  which  may,  at  uiiy  given  laonient,  represent  rather 
the  past  than  the  present  will  of  the  nation. 

I  make  these  observations  for  the  sake  of  indicating  another 
form  which  the  rule  of  the  jfeople  may  assume.  Wo  hav 
distinguished  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  opinion  from  its 
tinconseious  and  passive  into  its  conscious  and  active  condi- 
tion. In  the  first  it  acqniesct^a  in  the  will  of  the  ruler  whom 
it  has  been  aceustomed  to  nlit^y.  In  the  second  conflicts  arise 
between  the  ruling  person  or  class,  bax^ked  by  those  who  are 
still  disposed  to  obedience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
independent  or  progressive  spirits  on  the  other;  and  these 
conflicts  are  decided  by  arms.  lu  the  third  stage  the  whilom 
ruler  has  submitted,  and  disputes  are  referred  to  the  sovereign 
multitude,  whose  will  is  expressed  at  certain  intervals  upon 
slips  of  paper  deposited  in  boxes,  and  is  carried  out  by  the  min- 
ister or  legislature  to  whom  the  popular  mandate  is  entrusted. 
J  A  fourth  stage  would  be  reached  if  thr  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  were  to  become  ascertiiiuiible  at  all  times,  and 
without  the  need  of  its  passing  through  a  bi>dy  of  representa- 
tives, possibly  even  without  the  need  of  voting  machinery  at 
alL  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  sway  of  public  opinion 
would  have  become  more  complete,  because  more  continuous, 
than  it  is  in  those  European  countries  which,  like  France, 
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Italy,  and  Britain,  look  chiefly  to  parliaments  as  ex|)onent8  of 
national  sentiment.  The  authority  would  seem  to  remain  all 
the  while  in  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Popular  government 
would  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  almost  to  disj><^n.se  with,  ot 
at  any  rate  to  anticipate,  the  legal  modes  in  whit^li  tlie  majuiity 
speaks  its  will  at  the  polling  booths;  aiid  this  infoi'm:il  bdt 
direct  control  of  the  multitude  would  dwarf,  if  it  did  not  super- 
sede, the  importance?  of  those  foiiiial  but  occasional  deliver- 
ances made  at  the  elections  of  representatives.  To  such  a 
condition  of  things  the  phrase,  "Rule  of  public  opinion,"  might 
be  most  properly  applied,  for  public  u[>iuiou  would  not  only 
reign  but  govem. 

The  mechanical  difficulties,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  working 
such  a  method  of  government  are  obvious.  How  is  the  will  of 
the  majority  to  be  ascertained  except  by  counting  votes  ?  how, 
without  the  greatest  inconveiiiHUce,  can  votes  be  frequently 
taken  on  aU  the  chief  questions  that  arise  ?  No  country  has 
yet  surmounted  these  inconveniences,  though  little  Switzerland 
with  her  Jieferenduvi  has  faced  and  partially  dealt  with  some 
of  them.  But  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  tliat  even  where 
the  machinery  for  weighing  or  measuring  the  popular  will  from 
week  to  week  or  month  to  month  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be,  invented,  there  miiy  nevertheless  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers,  whether  ministers  or  legislators,  to  act  as  if 
it  existed ;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  look  incessantly  for  manifestations 
of  current  popxilar  opinion,  and  to  shape  their  course  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reading  of  those  inanifest'itions.  Such  a  dis|>o- 
sition  will  be  accompanied  by  a  constiut  oversight  of  public 
affjiir.-i  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  by  a  sense  on  their  })art 
th.it  they  are  the  true  governors,  and  that  their  agents,  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  are  rather  servants  than  agents.  Where 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
persons  who  do  the  actual  work  of  gnveming  on  the  other,  it 
may  fairlj*  be  said  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  government  mate- 
rially, if  not  formally,  different  from  the  representative  system 
as  it  presented  itself  to  European  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the 
last  grufration.  And  it  is  to  this  kind  of  government  that 
democratic  nations  seem  to  be  tending. 

The  state  of  things  here  noted  will  find  illustration  in  what 
I  have  to  say  in  the  following  chapters  regarding  opinion  in  the 
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United  Statea.     Meanwhile  a  feir  remarks  may  be  hazarded  oi 
the  rule  of  pubUc  opinion  in  general. 

The  excellence  of  popular  government  lies  not  so  much  in  itSJ 
wijdom  —  for  it  is  as  apt  to  err  as  other  kinds  of  govemmentl 
—  as  in  its  strength.    It  li:is  been  compared,  ever  since  Sir  Wil 
liam  Temple,  to  a  pyramid,  the*  firmest  based  of  all  building! 
Nobody  can  be  blamed  for  obeying  it.    There  is  no  ap|>eal  fronj 
its  decisions.     Ouce  the  principle  that  tliewill  of  the  majority 
honestly  ascertained  must  prevail,  has  soaked  into  the  mine 
and  formed  the  habits  of  a  nation,  that  nation  acquires  not  onlj 
stability,  but  immense  efifective  force.     It  has  no  need  to  fea 
discussion  and  agitation.     It  ran  bend  all  its  resources  to  tl 
accomplisluuent  of  its  collective  ends.    The  friction  that  exist 
in  countries  where  thp  laws  or  institutions  handed  d<jwn  from] 
former   generations   are   incompatible  with  the   feelings   and 
wishes  of  the  i»eoplt>  has  disiipj^eaied.     A  key  has  been  found 
that  will  unlock  every  door. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  government  is  exposed  to  ti 

/dangers.  One,  the  smaller  one.  yet  sometimes  troublesome, 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  do  not 
mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  ail  citizens  to  vote,  because  it 
must  be  taken  that  tliose  who  do  not  vote  leave  their  will  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  do,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  by 
any  machinery  yet  devised  a  quite  honest  record  of  the  result4^| 
of  voting.  Where  the  issues  are  weighty,  involving  immense^^ 
interests  of  individual  men  or  groups  of  men,  the  danger  of 
bribery,  of  force,  and  still  more  of  fraud  in  taking  and  counting 
votes,  is  a  serious  one.  Wlien  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
ballots  have  been  tampered  with,  the  value  of  the  system  is 
gone;  and  men  are  remitted  to  the  old  methods  of  settling 
their  differences. 
pL    The  other  danger  is  that  minorities  may  not  sufficiently  assei 
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themselves.  Where  a  majority  kis  erred,  the  only  remed; 
atrainst  the  prolongation  or  repetition  of  its  error  is  in  the  con- 
tinued protests  and  agitation  of  the  minority,  an  agitation  which 
ought  to  be  conducted  peaceably,  by  voice  and  pen,  but  which 
must  be  vehement  enough  to  rouse  the  ])eople  and  deliver  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  Idunders.  But  the  more  com- 
plete the  sway  of  majorities  is,  so  much  the  less  disposed  is  a 
minority  to  maintain  the  contest.    It  loses  faith  in  its  canae 
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and  in  itself,  and  allows  its  voice  to  be  silenced  by  the  trium- 
phant cries  of  its  opponents.  How  are  nu^n  to  arquiesco 
promptly  and  loyally  in  the  decision  of  at  majority,  and  yet  to 
go  on  arg^uing  against  it?  how  can  they  be  at  once  subntissivo 
and  aggressive  ?  That  conceit  of  his  own  goodness  and  g 
ness  which  intoxicates  an  absolute  monarch  Ix^sets  a  sovereij 
people  also,  and  the  slavishness  with  which  his  ministers  ap- 
proach an  Oriental  despot  may  reappear  in  the  politicians  of  a 
Western  democracy.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  a  patriotic  states- 
man in  a  country  where  public  opinion  rules,  wonld  seem  to  be 
rather  to  resist  and  correct  than  to  encourage  the  dominant 
sentiment.  He  will  not  be  content  with  trying  to  form  and 
mould  and  lea<l  it,  but  he  will  confront  it,  lecture  it,  remind  it 
that  it  is  fallible,  rouse  it  out  of  its  self-compla^^ency.  Unfor- 
tunately, courage  and  independence  are  plants  which  a  soil 
impregnated  with  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  numbers  does 
not  tend  to  produce :  nor  is  th*!re  any  art  known  to  statesmen 
whereby  their  growth  can  be  fostered. 

Experience  has,  however,  suggested  plans  for  lessening  the 
risks  incident  to  tlie  dominaui-e  of  one  particular  set  of  opin- 
ions. One  plan  is  for  the  people  themselves  to  limit  their 
powers,  i.«.  to  surround  tlieir  own  action  and  the  action  of 
their  agents  with  restrictions  of  time  and  method  which  com- 
ptd  delay.  Another  is  for  them  so  to  parcel  out  functions  among 
many  agents  that  no  single  one  chosen  indiscreetly,  or  obeying 
his  mandate  overzealously,  can  do  much  mischief,  and  that  out 
of  the  multiplicity  of  agents  differences  of  view  may  spring 
which  will  catch  the  attention  of  the  citizens. 

The  tein|>er  and  character  of  a  people  may  supply  more 
valuable  .■'iafeguiirdfi.  The  conntry  which  has  worked  out  for 
itself  a  truly  fre»i  government  murit  have  done  so  in  virtue  of 
the  vigorous  individuality  of  its  children.  Such  an  individu- 
ality does  not  soon  yield  even  to  the  pressure  of  demt  cratic 
conditions.  In  a  nation  with  a  keen  moral  sense  and  a  capac- 
ity for  strong  emotions,  opinion  base<l  on  a  love  of  what  is 
deemed  just  or  good  will  resist  the  multitude  when  bent  on 
evil :  and  if  there  be  a  great  variety  of  social  conditions,  of 
modes  of  life,  of  religious  beliefs,  these  will  prove  centres  of 
resistance  to  a  dominant  tendency,  like  rocks  standing  up  in  a 
river,  at  which  he  whom  the  current  sweeps  downwards  may 
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clufcch.  Instances  might  he  cited  even  from  countries  where 
the  majority  has  hnd  every  source  of  strength  at  its  command 
—  physioal  forno,  tradition,  tho  all  hut  universal  persuasions 
ami  prejnilices  of  thp  lower  :i.s  wi^ll  as  ni  the  higher  cl.'usses  —  in 
wliicb  small  minorities  have  triumphed,  iirst  by  stiirtling  and 
then  by  kavening  and  convincing  the  majority.  This  they 
have  dune  in  virtue  of  that  intensity  of  belief  which  is  oftenest 
fooud  in  a  small  sect  or  group,  not  because  it  is  small,  but 
because  if  its  belief  were  not  intense  it  would  not  venture  to 
hold  out  at  all  against  the  ndvorse  moss.  The  energy  of  each 
individual  in  the  Jiiinority  makes  it  in  the  htng  run  a  match 
lor  a  majoiity  huger  but  less  instinut  with  vitality.  In  a  free 
country  more  esjniL'ially,  ten  men  who  caie  are  a  match  for  a 
hundred  wlio  do  not. 

8iieh  natur.il  compensations  as  this  occur  m  the  jihysical  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  an  1  prf^sorve  both. 
But  they  are  cumpeusations  on  which  th*  practical  statesman 
cmnot  safely  rely,  for  they  are  partial,  they  are  uncertain,  and 
they  probably  tend  to  diminish  with  the  protjress  of  democracy. 
The  longer  public  opinion  has  ruled,  the  more  absolute  is  the 
authority  of  the  majority  likely  to  becfiiae,  the  less  likely  are 
energetic  minorities  to  arise,  the  more  are  ix)liticians  likely  to 
occupy  themselves,  not  in  forming  opinion,  but  in  discovering 
and  hastening  to  obey  it. 
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It  wds  observed  in  last  chapter  thit  the  phrase  "govern- 
ment by  public  opinion  "  is  most  specifically  applicable  to  a<| 
system  wherein  the  will  of  the  people  acta  ilirectly  and  con- 
stantly upon  its  executive  and  legislative  agents.  A  govern- 
ment may  be  both  free  and  good  without  being  subject  to  this 
continuous  and  immetliate  cuiitrol.  Still  this  is  the  goal 
toward  which  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  more  rapid 
diffusion  of  news,  and  the  practice  of  self-government  itself, 
necessarily  lead  free  nations  j  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  one 
of  their  chief  problems  is  tt»  devise  means  wht^reby  tlie  national 
will  shall  be  most  fully  expressed,  most  quickly  known,  most 
unresistingly  and  cheerfully  oi>eyeil.  Delays  and  jerks  are 
avoided,  friction  and  consequent  w;istH  of  force  are  prevented, 
when  the  nation  itself  watches  all  the  play  of  the  machinery 
and  guides  its  workman  by  a  glance.  Towards  this  goal  the_ 
Americans  have  marched  with  ste.idy  steps,  unconsciously  as 
well  as  consciously.     No  other  peojde  now  stinds  so  near  it. 

Of  all  the  experiments  whicli  America  has  made,  this  is  that 
which  best  deserves  study,  for  lier  solution  of  the  problem 
differs  from  all  previous  solutions,  and  she  h;is  shown  more 
boldness  in  trusting  public  ojiinion,  in  recognizing  and  giving 
effect  to  it,  than  has  yet  been  showu  elsewhere.  Towering  over 
Presidents  and  State  governors,  over  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures, over  conventions  and  the  vast  machinery  of  party, 
pablic  opinion  stands  out,  in  the  United  St.ites,  as  the  great 
source  of  power,  the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it. 

For  the  sake  of  making  clear  what  follows,  I  will  venture  to 
recapitulate  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  t^)  the  tiiree 
forms  which  govennnent  has  taken   in   free  oountries.      First ^^u^ 
came  primary  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  the  (xreek  republios 
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of  antiqaity,  or  thone  of  the  early  Tentonic  tribes,  which  hardj 
survived  in  a  few  Swigs  cantons.     The  whole  people  metj  dd-j 
bated  current  questions,  decided  them  by  its  rotes,  chose  tho8AJ 
who  were  to  carry  out  its  will.     Such  a  system  of  direct  popu- 
lar government  is  possible  only  in  small  eommanjties,  and  in 
this  day  of  large  States  has  become  a  matter  rather  of  anti* 
quartan  curiosity  than  of  pr.ictiral  moment. 
^     In  the  second  form,  j>ower  l>eIongs  to  representative  bodies^ 
/Parliaments  and  Chambers.     The  ]ieopIe  in  their  various  local 
areas  elect  men,  supposed  to  be  their  wisest  or  most  influential, 
to  deliberate  for  them,  resolve  for  them,  choose  their  executive 
servants  for  tliem.     They  give  these  representatives  a  tolerably  j 
free  hand,  leaving  them  in  ix>wer  for  a  considerable  space  oi 
time,  and  allowing  them  to  act  unchecked,  except  in  so  far  as 
custom,  or  possibly  some  fundamental  law,  limits  their  discre-J 
tioii.     This  is  done  in  the  f.iith  that  the  Chamber  will  feel  its 
resj>onsibility  and  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
carrying  out  what  it  lw»lieves  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
unless  it  should  be  convinced  that  in  some  particular  jx)int  it 
knows   better   than   the  majority   what  the  interests  of  the 
country  require.     Such  a  system  has  long  prevailed  in  Eng. 
land,  and  the  English  model  has  been  widely  imitated  on  the] 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  British  colonies. 

The  third  is  sometliing  between  the  other  two.     It  may  bej 
regarded  either  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  primary^ 
assemblies  to  large  c-ountries,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  repre** 
sentative  system  in  the  direction  of  direct  popular  sovereignty. 
There  is  still  a  le;^'islature,  but  it  is  elected  for  so  short  a 
time  and  checked  in  so  many  ways  that  much  of  its  power  and 
dignity  has  departed.     Ultimate  authority  is  not  with  it,  but 
with  tlie  people,  who  have  fixed  limits  beyond  which  it  cannot 
go,  and  who  use  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  ma**hinery  for  carryingj 
out  their  wishes  and  settling  points  of  detail  for  them.     Thej 
8uprf*ina<*y  of  their  will   is  express**d  in  the  existence  of  Sk\ 
ConHtitution  placed  above  the  legislature,  although  capable  of] 
alteration  by  a  direct  popular  vote.     The  position  of  the  repre- 
sentatives  has  been  altered.     They  are  conceived  of,  not  as 
wise  and  strong  men  chosen  to  govern,  but  as  delegates  under 
8j)ecific  orders  to  be  renewed  at  short  intervals. 

This  is  the  form  established  iu  the  United  Spates.     Congress 
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sits  for  two  years  only.  It  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tiitioti,  and  by  tho  coexistnnce  of  tho  State  governments, 
which  tliL'  Constitution  protects.  It  bsi-s  (except  by  way  of 
iinpeatibmeiit)  no  control  over  tlie  Federal  executive,  wbicli  is 
diret^tly  named  by  and  responsible  to  the  people.  So,  too, 
the  State  legislatures  sit  fur  short  perio<U,  do  not  appoint  the 
St-at.'  exec-utivea,  are  hedged  in  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Slate 
constitutions.  The  people  fr^ipiently  legislate  directly  by 
enacting  or  altering  a  constitution.  Tlie  principle  of  popubir 
sovereignty  could  hardly  i»c  exprcsse*!  more  unnustaksibly. 
Allowing  for  the  differences  to  which  the  vast  size  of  the 
country  gives  rise,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  may  be  deemed  :l8 
dir»H*tly  the  supreme  jM^wer  as  the  Assembly  was  at  Athens 
or  Syracuse.*  The  only  che  *k  on  the  mass  is  that  which  they 
have  themselves  iuipose<l,  and  which  the  ancient  democntries 
did  not  possess,  the  difticulty  of  chiiuging  a  rHil  oftn>ititiUt_ion 
And  this  difficulty  is  serious  ouly  aa  regards  tlie  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

As  this  is  the  most  developed  form  of  popular  government, 
BO  is  it  also  the  form  which  moat  naturally  produces  what  I 
have  called  government  by  public  opiniuu.  Popular  govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  exist  wherever  all  power  is  lodged  in  and 
issues  from  the  people.  Government  by  public  opinion  exists 
where  the  wishes  and  views  of  tlie  jx^ople  prevail,  even  before 
they  have  been  conveyed  through  the  n^gular  law-appointed 
organs,  and  without  the  need  of  their  being  so  conveyed.  As 
in  a  limited  monarchy  the  king,  however  |H)werful,  must  act 
through  certain  officers  and  in  a  defined  legal  way,  whereas  in 
a  despotism  he  may  act  just  as  he  pleases,  and  his  initial  written 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  is  as  sure  of  ol>edience  as  his  full  name 
signed  to  a  parchment  authenticated  by  the  Great  Seal  or  the 
couDter-aignature  of  a  minister,  so  where  the  fiower  of  the  people 
is  absolute,  legislators  and  administrators  are  quick  to  catch  its 
wishes  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  indicated,  and  do  not  care 
to  wait  for  the  methods  which  the  law  jirescribes.  This  ha|>i)eiis 
in  America.  Opinion  rules  more  fully,  more  directly,  than  under 
the  second  of  the  systems  described  above. 
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Bon-repreBeniativc  Senate  and  to  her  magistrateB  than  thu  Greek  deaiocracie<« 
did  to  their  cousdls  or  officlaU.    See  Chapter  XXV.  iu  Vol.  I. 
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A  consideration  of  the  natare  of  the  State  governments,  as 
of  the  National  government,  will  show-  that  legal  theory  as  well 
as  popular  self-confidence  gives  hirtb  to  this  rule  of  opinion. 
Supreme  power  resides  in  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.  They 
have  prescribed,  in  the  strict  terms  of  a  legal  document,  the 
form  of  government.  They  alone  have  the  right  to  change  it, 
and  that  only  in  a  particular  way.  They  have  committed  only 
a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  their  executive  and  legislative 
agents,  reserving  the  rest  to  themselves.  Hence  their  will,  or, 
in  other  words,  public  opinion,  is  constantly  felt  by  these  agents 
to  be,  legally  as  well  as  practically,  the  controlling  authority* 
Iti  England,  Parliament  is  tlie  nation,  not  merely  by  a  legall 
fiction,  but  because  the  nation  loi^ks  to  Parliament  only,  havings] 
neither  reserved  any  authority  to  itself  nor  bestowed  any  else- 
where. In  America,  Congress  is  not  the  nation,  and  does  not 
claim  to  be  so. 

The  ordinary  functions  and  business  of  government,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  imposing  of  taxes,  the  interpretation  of 
laws  and  their  execution,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  are  parcelled  out  among  a  number 
of  bodies  and  persons  whose  ]>ower8  are  so  carefully  balanced 
and  touch  at  so  many  points  that  there  is  a  constant  risk  of 
conflicts,  even  of  deadlocks.  Some  of  the  difficulties  thencet 
arising  are  dealt  with  by  the  Courts,  as  questions  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  But  in  many  cases  tlie  interven- 
tion of  the  courts,  which  C4in  act  only  in  a  suit  between  parties, 
comes  too  late  to  deal  with  the  matter,  which  may  be  an  urgent] 
otie ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  nothing  for  the  courts  to  decide, 
because  each  of  the  conflicting  powers  is  within  its  legal  right. 
The  Senate,  for  instJince,  may  refuse  the  measures  which  the 
House  thinks  necessary.  The  President  may  veto  bills  pnssed^^ 
by  both  Houses,  and  there  may  not  be  a  two-thirds  majority  to^H 
pass  them  over  his  veto.  Congress  may  urge  the  President  to 
take  a  certain  course,  and  the  President  may  refuse.  The 
President  may  propose  a  treaty  to  the  Senate,  an<l  the  Senate 
may  reject  it.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  stoppage  of  govern- 
mental action  which  may  involve  loss  to  the  country.  The  ! 
master,  however,  is  at  hand  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  his  ser- 
vants. If  the  question  be  a  grave  one,  and  the  mind  of  the 
country  clear  upon  it,  public  opinion  throws  its  weight  into  one 
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or  other  scale,  and  its  weight  is  decisive,  .  Should  opinion  be 
nearly  balanced,  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  ascertain,  till  the  next 
election  arrives,  which  of  many  discordant  cries  is  really  the 
prevailing  voice.  This  difficulty  must,  in  a  large  country* 
where  frequent  plebiscites  are  impossible,  he  endured;  and  it 
may  be  well,  when  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  not  great, 
that  serious  decisions  should  not  lie  quickly  taken.  The  gen- 
eral truth  remains  that  a  system  of  government  Ijv  checks  and 
balances  specially  needs  the  presence  of  an  arbiter  to  incline 
the  scale  in  favour  of  <ine  or  other  of  the  balanced  autliorttiea, 
and  that  public  opinion  must  therefore  be  more  frequently 
invoked  and  more  const;mtly  active  in  America  than  in  other 
(iountries. 

Those  who  invented  this  machinery  of  checks  and  balances 
were  anxious  not  so  much  to  develop  public  opinion  as  to  resist 
and  build  up  breakwaters  against  it.  No  men  were  less  revo- 
lutionary in  spirit  than  the  founders  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution. They  had  made  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights:  they  were  penetrated  by  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  incident  to  democracy.  They  conceived  of  pop- 
ular opinion  as  aggressive,  unreasoning,  passionate,  futile,  and 
a  breeder  of  mob  violence.  We  shall  presently  inquire  whether 
this  conception  has  been  verified.  Meantime  be  it  noted  that 
the  efforts  made  in  1787  to  divide  authority  and,  so  to  speak, 
force  the  current  of  the  popular  will  into  many  small  channels 
instead  of  pennitting  it  to  rush  down  one  broad  bed,  have 
really  tended  Ui  exalt  public  opinion  above  the  regular  legally 
appointed  organs  of  governnieut.  Each  of  these  organs  is  too 
small  to  form  opinion,  too  narrow  to  express  it,  too  weak  to 
give  effect  to  it  It  grows  up  not  in  Congress,  not  in  State 
legislatures,  not  in  those  great  conventions  which  frame  plat- 
forms and  choose  candidates,  but  at  large  among  the  people. 
It  is  expressed  in  voices  everywhere.  It  rules  as  a  pcrvatling 
and  impalpable  power,  like  the  ether  which  passes  through  all 
things.  It  binds  all  the  parts  of  the  complicated  system 
together,  and  gives  theni  whatever  unity  of  aim  and  action  they 
possess. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
nation  is  a  more  important  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  in  Europe.     In  Europe  there  has 
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always  boon  a  governing  class,  a  set  of  persons  whom  birth,  or 
weiilth,  or  eilucatioii  has  raised  above  tlieir  fellows,  ami  to 
whom  has  boen  left  the  making  of  pulUic  opinion  together  with 
the  coniluct  of  ailintnistrattoii  and  thn  (M^i!U[tant^.y  of  places  in 
the  le^isliitiiN*.  The  public  i^pinioaof  (iurmiiny.  Italy.  Franco, 
and  EiiL^laTid  has  Ut^L-n  substantially  the  opinion  of  the  class 
which  wears  bhirlc  coats  and  lives  in  good  houses,  though  in 
the  two  hitter  countries  it  has  of  late  years  been  increasingly 
affected  by  the  opinion  of  the  elasses  socially  lower.  Although 
the  members  of  the  English  Parliament  now  obey  the  mass  of 
their  cnnstituentH  when  the  latter  express  a  distinct  wish,  still 
the  influence  wliich  plays  most  steadily  on  tliem  ami  ptirmeates 
them  is  the  opinion  of  a  class  or  classes,  and  not  of  the  whole 
nation.  Tlio  class  to  which  the  great  majority  of  members  of 
both  Houses  Udung  (i.e.  the  htndowuers  and  the  persons  occu- 
pied in  professions  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce)  is 
the  class  wliich  cliiefly  Forms  and  exi>resses  whut  is  calleil  pub- 
lic opinion.  Even  in  these  days  of  vigilant  and  exacting  con- 
stituencies one  sees  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
democratic  robustness  or  jirovincial  crudity  of  whose  ideiis  melts 
like  wax  under  the  iuflueu^-e  of  fashionable  dinner-parties  and 
club  smoking-rooms.  It  is  a  ciminmn  complaint  that  it  is  hard 
for  a  member  to  *'koe|i  touch  ''  with  the  opinion  of  tlie  masses. 
In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the 
wliole  nation,  with  little  distinction  of  social  classes.  The 
politicians,  inohidinjj  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  State 
lei^isliLtnres,  an?,  perhaps  not  (as  Americans  sometimes  insinu- 
ate) btdow.  yet  certainly  not  above  the  average  level  of  their 
coustituenls.  Tliey  iirnl  no  diftieulty  in  keeping  touch  with 
outside  opiniim.  Washington  or  Albany  may  corrupt  them, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  modifying  their  political  ideas.  They 
do  not  aspire  to  the  function  of  forming  opinion.  They  are 
like  the  Eiistern  slave  who  says  '*I  hear  and  ol»ey."  Nor  is 
there  any  one  class  or  set  of  men,  or  any  one  "social  Liyer," 
which  more  than  anotlier  originates  ideas  and  builds  np  politi- 
cal doctrine  for  the  mass.  The  opfnion  of  the  nation  is  the 
resultant  of  the  views,  not  of  a  number  of  classes,  but  of  a 
multitude  of  individuals,  rliverse,  no  doubt,  from  one  another, 
but,  for  the  jjurposes  of  politics  far  less  divei-se  than  if  they 
were  members  of  groups  defined  by  social  rank  or  by  property. 
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The  consequences  are  noteworthy.  Statesmen  raunot,  as  in 
£uropej  declare  any  sentiment  whiyh  they  find  telling  on  their 
frientla  or  their  antagonists  to  be  contined  to  the  rich,  or  to 
the  governing  class,  and  to  be  opjjosed  Ui  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  pfrYtph'.  In  America  you  cannot  appeal  from  the  classes 
to  the  m;iasos.  What  th*»  pmploy*»r  thinks,  his  workmen  think.* 
What  the  wholesale  niercliant  fevls,  the  retail  storekeeper  feels, 
and  the  poorer  customers  feel.  Divisions  of  opinion  are  verti- 
cal and  not  horizontal.  Obviously  this  makes  opinion  more 
easily  ascertained,  while  increasing  its  force  ;is  a  governing 
power,  and  given  to  the  whole  |>oople,  without  distinction  of 
classes,  a  clearer  and  fuller  c)>ns*'iousness  of  being  the  rulers 
of  tlieir  country  than  Europ<^an  peoples  liave.  Every  man 
knows  tliat  he  is  himself  a  j>art  of  the  povenitnent,  hound  by 
duty  as  well  aa  by  self-interest  to  devote  part  of  his  tiiup  iuid 
thoughts  to  it.  He  may  neglect  this  duty»  but  lie  adiiiilH  it  to 
be  a  duty.  So  the  system  of  i>arty  organizatit>ns  already 
described  is  built  upon  this  theory ;  and  as  this  system  is  more 
recent,  and  is  the  work  of  practical  politicians,  it  is  even  better 
evidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of  tlie  doctrine  than  arc  the 
provisions  of  Constitutions.  Cumpiire  K)iropc:in  crmntries.  or 
compare  the  other  States  of  the  New  World.  In  tiie  so  eullcd 
republics  of  Central  and  South  .\nierica  a  siiuUl  section  of  the 
inhabitants  pursue  jiolitics,  while  the  rest  fullow  their  ordinary 
avocations,  indifferent  to  elections  and  pronunciamentos  and 
revolutions.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  German  and  Slavonic 
parts  of  the  Austio-Hungiirinn  monarchy,  i>eonlc  think  of  the 
government  as  a  gro^it  maeliine  which  will  go  on,  whether  they 
put  their  hand  to  or  not,  a  few  jwrauus  working  it,  and  nil  the 
rest  ))aying  and  looking  on.  The  aame  thing  is  largely  true  of 
republican  France,  and  of  semi-republican  Italy,  Avhere  free 
government  is  still  a  novelty,  :md  local  self-government  in  its 
infancy.  Even  in  Kngbnd.  though  the  sixty  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  great  Reform  Act  have  brought  many  new 
ideas  with  them,  the  ordinary  voter  is  still  far  fron»  feeling, 
as  the  American  does,  that  the  government  is  his  own,  and  he 
individually  responsible  for  its  conduct. 

>  Of  caiirse  1  do  not  include  questions  f(p«cially  relating  to  labour,  in  wtild) 
there  nisy  he  a  diretct  cooHict  of  interests. 
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How  does  this  vapjue,  fluctuating,  complex  thing  we  call  pub 
lie  opinion  —  omnipotent  yet  inileterminat*^,  a  sovereign  to 
whose  voice  every  one  listens,  yet  whose  words,  because  he 
speaks  with  as  many  tonnes  as  the  waves  of  a  boisterous  sea, 
it  is  so  bard  to  calt^h  —  how  does  public  opinion  express  itself 
in  Anu'.rica  ?  By  what  organs  is  it  declaitid,  and  how,  since 
these  organs  often  contradict  one  another,  can  it  be  discovered 
which  of  them  si)eak  most  truly  for  the  mass  ?  The  more  com- 
pletely popular  Hovereignty  prevails  in  a  country,  so  much  the 
more  important  is  it  that  the  organs  of  opinion  should  be  ade- 
quate to  its  expression,  prtunpt  fiill^and  unmistakable  in  their 
utterances.  And  in  such  Eiirojur'an  canntries  as  England  and 
France,  it  is  now  felt  that  the  most  successful  jiarty  leuder  is 
he  who  can  best  divine  from  these  organs  what  the  decision  of 
the  people  will  be  when  a  direct  apjieal  is  made  to  them  at  an 
election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  America  public  opinion  is  a 
power  not  satisHcil  with  choosing  excmitivo  and  icf;islativo 
agents  at  certain  intervals,  but  continuously  watching  and  guid- 
ing those  agents,  who  look  to  it,  not  merely  for  a  vote  of 
approval  when  the  next  general  election  arrives,  but  also  for 
directions  which  they  are  eager  to  ol>ey,  so  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  their  meaning.  The  efficiency  of  the  organs  of  opinion 
is  therefore  more  essential  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  than  even  to  England  or  to  France. 

An  organ  of  public  opinion  is,  however,  not  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  views  and  tendencies  already  in  existence,  but  a  factor 
in  further  developing  and  moulding  tlie  judgment  of  the  jjeople. 
Opiuiou  makes  opinion.  Men  follow  in  tlie  path  which  they 
see  others  treading:  they  hasten  to  adopt  the  view  that  seeing 
sro 
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likely  to  prevail.  Hence  every  weighty  voice,  be  it  that  of  a 
speaker,  or  an  association,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a  newspaper, 
is  at  once  the  disclosure  of  an  existing  force  and  a  further  force 
influencing  others.  This  fact,  while  it  multiplies  the  organs 
through  which  opinion  is  expressed,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
vising  them  aright,  because  every  voice  seeks  to  represeut  itself 
as  that  of  the  greater,  or  at  least  of  a  growing  number. 

The  press,  and  particularly  the  newspaj)er  press,  stands  by 
common  consent  first  among  the  organs  of  opinion.  Yet  few 
things  are  liarder  than  to  estimate  its  power,  and  state  precisely 
in  what  that  ix)wer  consists. 

Newspapers  are  influential  in  three  ways  —  as  narrators,  as 
advocates,  and  as  weathercocks.  They  report  events,  they 
a<^lvance  arguments,  they  indicate  by  their  attitude  what  those 
who  conduct  them  and  are  interestetl  in  their  circulation  take  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  iheir  readers.  In  the  first  of  these 
regards  the  American  press  is  the  must  active  in  the  world. 
Nothing  escapes  it  which  can  attract  any  class  of  readers.  It 
does  not  even  contine  itself  to  events  that  have  happened, 
but  is  apt  to  describe  others  which  may  i>os8ibly  have  hap- 
pened, however  slight  the  evidence  for  them :  poriter  fncta  atque 
infecta  cxinebat.  This  habit  affects  its  worth  aa  an  historic 
recorfi  and  its  infiuence  with  sober-minded  peojtle.  Hut  it  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  high  pressure  under  whitdi  the  news- 
paper business  is  carried  on.  The  appetite  for  news,  and  for 
highly  spiced  or  *•  sensational"  news,  is  enormous,  and  jounial- 
ists  working  under  keen  competition  and  in  unceasing  haste 
take  their  chance  of  the  correctness  of  the  information  they 
receive. 

Much  harm  there  is,  l)ut  possibly  as  much  good.  It  is  related 
of  an  old  barrister  that  he  observed :  "  When  I  was  young  I 
lost  a  good  many  causes  which  I  ought  U)  liave  won,  and  now, 
that  I  have  grown  old  and  ex(»erienced,  I  win  a  good  many 
causes  which  I  ought  tt)  lose.  So,  on  the  whole,  justice  has 
been  done.*'  If  in  its  heedlessness  the  press  sometimes  causes 
pain  to  the  innocent,  it  does  a  great  and  necessary  service 
in  exposing  eviWoers,  many  of  whom  would  escape  were  it 
never  to  speak  except  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  a  watch- 
dog whose  noisy  bark  must  be  tolerated,  even  when  the  person 
who  approaches  has  no  bad  intent.    No  doubt  charges  are  so 
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promiscuously  and  often  so  lightly  made  as  to  tell  less  than 
they  would  in  a  country  where  the  law  of  libel  waa  more  fre- 
quently appealed  to.  But  many  abuses  are  unveiled,  many 
more  prevented  by  the  fear  of  publicity. 

Although  the  leading  American  newspapers  contain  far  more 
non-political  matter  than  those  of  Europe,  they  also  contain, 
especially,  of  course,  before  any  importjint  election,  more  domes- 
tic political  intelligence  than  any,  except  perhaps  two  or  three, 
of  the  chief  English  journals.  The  public  has  the  Lieneiit  of 
hearing  everything  it  can  wish,  and  moiv  than  it  ought  to  wisli, 
to  know  about  every  occurrence  and  every  personality.  The 
intelligence  is  not  quite  of  the  same  kind  as  in  England  or 
France.  There  are  fewer  reports  of  sjjeeches.  l>ecause  fewer 
speeches  of  an  argumentative  natui-e  are  made,  but  more  of  the 
schemes  and  doings  of  conventions  and  politiwd  cliques,  as  well 
IS  of  the  sayings  of  individuals. 

As  the  advocates  of  political  doctrines,  newspapers  are  of 
course  powerful,' l)ecause  they  are  universally  reiui  and  often 
ably  written.  They  are  accused  of  unfairness  and  vitupera- 
tion, but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  this  respect 
between  their  l>ehaviour  and  that  of  Kuropetui  j>apers  at  a  time 
of  excitement.  Nor  could  I  discover  that  their  arguments  were 
any  more  frequently  than  in  Europe  addressed  to  prejudice 
rather  than  to  reason.  In  America,  however,  a  lea<iing  article 
carries  less  weight  of  itself,  being  iliseoiuited  by  the  shrewd 
reader  as  the  sort  of  tiling  which  the  paper  must  of  course  Ije 
expected  to  say,  and  is  effective  only  wlien  it  takes  hold  of 
some  fact  (real  or  supposed),  and  hammers  it  into  the  public 
mind.  This  is  what  the  unclean  politician  has  to  fear.  Mere 
abuse  he  does  not  e^ire  for,  but  const  int  references  to  and  com- 
ments on  nusdeeds  of  whicli  he  cannot  clear  himself  tell  in  the 
long  i*un  against  iiim. 

The  influence  attributed  to  the  press  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  posts  (OvSpecially  foreign  legations)  fref|uently  bestowed 
upon  the  owners  or  editors  of  leading  journals,  but  by  the  cur- 
rent appeals  made  to  good  party  men  to  take  in  only  stanch 
party  papers,  and  by  the  threats  to  **rcad  out"  of  the  party 
journals  which  show  a  dangerous  indei)endence.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  party  press  l>e  estimated  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
opinion,  whether  by  argument  or   by  authority,  it  must  be 
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deemed  less  poworful  in  America  th:in  in  Europe,  because  its 
average  public  is  aUruwderf  more  iiKlf'[n*nde[it,  less  readily  im- 
pressed by  the  mysterious  'Mve."  I  doubt  if  there  be  any 
paper  by  which  any  considerable  numlter  of  people  swear;  and 
am  sure  that  coinpamtively  few  rjuote  their  favourite  journal 
a£  an  oracle  in  the  way  many  persons  still  do  in  England.  The 
vast  area  of  the  republic  and  the  absence  of  a  capital  prevent 
any  one  paper  from  winning  its  way  to  predominance,  even  in 
any  particular  section  of  the  (country.  Herein  one  notes  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Old  World. 
Although  the  chief  American  newspapers  are,  regarded  as  com- 
mercial properties,  "  bigger  things "  than  those  of  Europe, 
they  do  not  dominate  the  whole  press  as  a  few  journals  do  in 
most  European  countries.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  differ- 
ently, in  England,  and  much  the  same  nuiy  be  said  of  France 
and  Germany,  some  twenty  newspapers  cover  nine-tentlis  of 
the  reading  public,  whereas  in  America  any  given  twenty  papers 
would  not  cover  one-third. 

In  those  cities,  moreover,  where  one  finds  really  strong  piiiiers, 
each  is  exposed  to  a  severer  competition  than  in  Euro|K',  fur  in 
cities  most  people  look  at  more  tli;in  one  newspiper.  The  late 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who  for  muny  years  owneil  find  edited  the 
JVeir  York  Tribune,  is  the  most  notable  case  of  nn  eJitor  who,  by 
his  joum  ilistio  talent  and  great  self-confidence,  acquired  such  a 
personal  influence  as  to  make  multitudes  watch  for  and  follow 
his  deliverances.  He  was  to  the  later  Whig  party  and  the  earlier 
Republican  party  much  what  Katkoff  was  in  our  own  time  to 
the  National  party  in  Russia,  and  had,  of  course,  a  far  greater 
host  of  re^iders. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  third  capacity  as  an  index  and  mirror  of 
public  opinion  that  the  press  is  looked  to.  This  is  the  function 
it  chiefly  aims  at  discharging;  and  public  men  feel  that  in 
showing  deference  to  it  they  are  propitiating,  and  inviting  the 
ooramands  of,  public  opinion  itself.  In  worshipping  the  deity 
you  learn  to  conciliate  the  priest.  But  as  every  possible  view 
and  tendency  flnds  expression  through  some  organ  in  the  press, 
the  problem  is  to  discover  which  views  have  got  popular 
strength  behind  them.  Professed  party  journals  are  of  little 
use,  though  one  may  sometimes  discover  from  the  way  they 
advance  an  argument  whether  they  tliink  it  will  really  tell  on 
VOL.  n  T 
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tlie  opposite  party,  or  use  it  only  because  it  falls  within  their 
own  programme.  More  may  therefore  be  gleaned  from  the 
independent  or  semi-independent  journals,  whereof  there  are 
three  classes:  papers  which,  like  two  or  three  in  the  great 
cities,  generally  support  one  party,  but  are  apt  to  fly  off  from 
it  when  they  disapprove  its  conduct,  or  think  the  people  will 
do  so;  papers  which  devote  themselves  mainly  to  news,  though 
they  may  give  editorial  aid  to  one  or  other  party  according  to 
the  particular  issue  involved,  and  papers  not  professedly  or 
primarily  political.  Of  this  last  class  the  most  important 
members  are  the  religious  weeklies,  to  whose  number  and  in- 
fluence, few  parallels  can  be  discovered  in  Europe.  They  are 
mostly  either  neutral  or  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  their 
party,  usually  the  Keimbliean  party,  because  it  began  as  the 
Free  Soil  paity,  and  includes,  in  the  Korth,  the  greater  number 
of  serious-minded  people.  It  is  only  on  great  occasions,  such 
as  a  presidential  election,  or  when  some  moral  -issue  arises, 
that  they  discuss  current  pcditics  at  length.  When  they  do, 
great  is  their  i>ower,  because  they  are  deemed  to  be  less 
"thirled"  to  a  party  or  a  leader,  because  they  speak  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  and  l>ccause  tliey  are  read  on  Sunday,  a  time 
of  leisure,  wheu  their  seed  is  more  likely  to  strike  root.  The 
monthly  magazines  deal  less  with  jnlitics  than  do  the  lead- 
ing English  monthlies,  but  their  influence  seems  to  grow  with 
the  increasing  amount  of  excellent  writing  they  contain- 

During  presidential  contests  much  importance  is  attributed 
to  the  attitude  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  great  cities,  for 
the  revolt  of  any  one  from  its  party — as,  for  instance,  the 
revolt  of  several  Republican  papers  during  the  election  of  1884 
—  indicates  discontent  and  danger.  Where  a  schism  exists 
in  a  State  party,  the  bossciJ  of  one  or  other  section  will  some- 
times try  to  capture  and  manipulate  the  smaller  country  papers 
so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  their  faction  is  gaining 
ground.  Newspapers  take  more  notice  of  one  another,  both  by 
quoting  from  friendly  sheets  and  by  attacking  hostile  ones, 
than  is  usual  in  Kngland,  so  that  any  incident  or  witticism 
which  can  tell  in  a  campaign  is  at  once  taken  up  and  read  in  a 
day  or  two  in  every  city  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Americans  have  invented  an  organ  for  catching,  measur- 
ing, and  indicating  opinion^  almost  unknoH'n  in  Europe,  in 
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their  practice  of  citiiig  the  private  deliverances  of  prominent 
men.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  publishing  a  letter,  addressed 
not  to  the  newspaper  but  to  a  friend,  who  gives  it  the  publicity 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Sometimes  it  is  announced  how 
the  prominent  man  is  going  to  vote  at  the  next  election.  A 
short  paragraph  will  state  that  Judge  So-and-So,  or  Dr.  Blank, 
an  eminent  clergyman,  is  going  to**  bolt"  the  presidential  or 
State  ticket  of  his  party;  and  perhaps  the  reasons  assigned 
for  his  conduct  follow.  Of  tlie  same  nature,  but  more  elabonite, 
is  the  interview,  in  which  the  prominent  man  unbosoms  him- 
self to  a  reporter,  giving  his  view  of  the  jxilitical  position  in  a 
manner  less  formal  and  obtrusive,  but  not  less  effective  than 
that  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Sometimes,  at  the  editor's  sug- 
gestion, or  of  his  own  motion,  a  brisk  reporter  waits  on  the 
leading  citizen  and  invites  the  expression  of  his  views,  which 
is  rarely  refused,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  given  in  a 
guarded  and  unsatisfying  way.  Sometimes  the  leading  citizen 
himself,  when  he  has  a  fact  on  which  to  comment,  or  views  to 
communicate,  sends  for  the  reporter,  who  is  only  too  glad  to 
atteud.  The  plan  has  many  conveniences,  among  which  is 
the  possibility  of  disavowing  any  particular  phrase  as  one 
whicli  has  failed  to  convey  the  8]>eakcr'3  true  meaning.  All 
these  devices  help  the  men  of  eminence  to  impress  their  ideas 
on  the  public,  while  they  ahuw  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
public  which  desires  such  guidance. 

Taking  the  American  press  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  serve  the 
expression,  and  subserve  the  formation,  of  public  opinion  more 
fully  than  does  the  press  of  any  part  of  the  European  continent, 
and  not  less  fully  than  that  of  England.  Individual  newspai)ers 
and  journalists  altogether  may  enjoy  less  i>ower  than  is  the 
case  in  some  countries  of  the  6ld  World ;  but  if  this  be  so,  the 
cause  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  editors  and 
writers,  but  in  the  superior  independence  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic, who  regard  their  paper  differently  from  the  English,  while 
finding  it  no  less  necessary  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  free 
government.  The  American  press  may  not  be  above  the  moral 
level  of  the  average  good  citizen,  —  in  no  country  does  one 
either  expect  or  find  it  to  be  so,  — but  it  is  above  the  level  of 
the  Machine  politicians  in  the  cities.  In  the  war  waged  against 
these  worthies,  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  Cliicago  hare  been  one  of  the   most  effectire 

battalions. 

While  believing  that  a  complete  picture  of  current  opinion 
ea.n  he  more  easily  gathered  from  American  than  from  English 
journals,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  supply  all  a  poli- 
tician needs.  Any  one  who  has  made  it  bis  business  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  public  of  his  own  country  must  be  sensible 
that  when  he  has  l>een  travelling  abroad  for  a  few  weeks,  be 
is  sure,  no  matter  how  diligently  he  peruses  the  leading  home 
papers  of  all  shades,  to  "  lose  touch  "  of  the  c\irrent  sentiment 
of  the  country  in  its  actuality.  The  journals  seem  to  convey 
to  him  what  their  writers  wish  to  be  believed,  and  not  neces- 
sarily what  the  people  are  really  thinking ;  and  he  feels  more 
and  more  as  weeks  i>a.ss  the  need  of  an  hour's  talk  with  four 
or  five  discerning  friends  of  different  types  of  thought,  from 
whom  he  will  gather  how  current  facts  strike  and  move  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Every  prudent  man  keeps  a  circle 
of  such  friends,  by  whom  he  can  test  and  correct  his  own  im- 
pressions better  than  by  the  almost  official  utterances  of  the 
party  journals.  So  in  America  there  is  much  to  he  learut  from 
conversation  with  judicious  observers  outside  |>olitics  and 
typical  representatives  of  political  sections  and  social  classes, 
which  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  press  will  not  give. 

Letters  on  public  questions  from  their  constituents  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  of  State  legislatures  seem  to  be  less 
frequent  than  in  England,  where  politicians  find  them  no  con- 
temptible indication  of  the  topics  that  ocxsupy  the  mind  of  the 
people. 

Except  during  electoral  campaigns,  public  meetings,  and 
especially  public  i)olitical  dinners,  play  a  snialler  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  Western 
Europe.  Meetings  were,  of  course,  more  frequent  during  the 
struggle  against  slavery  than  they  need  be  in  these  quieter 
times,  yet  the  difference  between  European  and  American 
practice  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  the  more  stirring  questions 
which  have  latterly  roused  Europeans.  A  meeting  in  America 
is  usiially  held  for  some  practical  object,  such  as  the  selection 
of  candidates  or  the  creation  of  an  organization,  less  often  as 
a  mere  demonstration  of  opinion  and  means  of  instruction. 
When  instruction  is  desired,  the  habit  is  to  bring  down  a  man 
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of  uote  to  give  a  jwHticiil  lecture,  paying  him  fram  $75  to 
SlOO,  or  perhaj>8  even  $15(^  nor  is  it  tliou(jht  unbecomiug  for 
senators  and  ex-senators  to  accept  auch  fees.  The  meetings 
during  an  election  campaign,  which  are  ninnenms  cnougli,  do 
not  always  provide  argumentative  speaking,  for  those  who 
attend  are  absumed  to  be  all  members  of  one  [>arty,  sound 
alre-iuly,  and  needing  nothing  but  an  extra  dose  of  enthusiasm  ; 
but  since  the  protective  tariff  has  become  a  lea^liug  issue,  the 
proportion  of  reasoning  to  declamation  lias  increased.  Mem- 
bei-s  of  Congress  do  not  deliver  such  annunl  discourses  to  their 
constituents  as  it  has  become  tlie  fashion  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deliver  in  England ;  and  have  indeed 
altogether  an  easier  time  of  it  as  regards  speaking,  though  a 
far  harder  one  as  regards  the  getting  ol"  places  fur  their  con- 
stituents. American  visitors  to  England  seem  surprised  and 
even  a  little  edified  when  thpy  find  how  much  lueetiugs  are 
made  to  do  there  in  the  way  of  eliciting  and  cuUivatiug  opinion 
among  the  electors.  I  have  often  heard  them  praise  the  lOng- 
lish  custom,  and  express  the  wish  that  it  prevailed  in  their 
own  country. 

As  the  ceaseless  de-sire  of  every  public  man  is  to  know  wliieh 
way  the  people  are  going,  and  as  the  polls  are  the  only  sure 
index  of  opinion,  every  election,  however  small,  is  watclied 
with  close  attention.  Now  elections  are  in  the  United  States 
as  plentiful  as  revolutions  in  Peru.  The  vote  cast  for  each 
party  in  a  city,  or  Stat4*  legislature  district,  or  congressional 
district,  or  State,  at  the  last  previous  election,  is  compared 
with  that  now  cast,  and  inferences  drawn  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  next  State  or  presidential  election.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  the  State  pollings  that  immediately  precede  a  pres- 
idential election,  for  tliey  nut  only  indicate  the  juomentary 
temper  of  the  particular  voters  but  tell  ui»an  the  country  gen- 
ei-ally,  affecting  that  large  number  wlio  wish  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side.  As  happens  in  the  similar  case  of  what  are  called 
'*  by-elections  *'  to  the  House  of  Couimons  in  England,  too  much 
weight  is  generally  attributed  to  these  contests,  which  are 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently  than  in  England,  decided  by 
purely  local  causes.  Such  electi<>ns,  however,  give  the  people 
opportunities  of  expressing  their  displeasure  at  any  recent 
misconduct  chargeable  to  a  party,  and  sometimes  lead  the 
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party  tnauagers  to  repent  in  time  and  change  their  course  be- 
fon^  the  graver  struggle  arrives. 

Associations  are  created,  extended,  and  worked  in  the  United 
States  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  in  any  other  country. 
In  nothing  does  the  executive  talont  of  the  pei)ph^  hetter  shine 
than  in  the  promptitude  wherewith  the  iciea  of  an  org-.mization 
for  a  common  object  is  taken  up,  in  tlie  instinctive  disripline 
tliat  makes  every  one  who  joins  in  stiirting  it  fall  into  his  plare, 
in  the  practiciil,  business-like  turn  which  the  discussions  forth- 
witli  take.  Thus  in  1884,  the  cattlemen  of  the  further  West, 
finding  difficulties  in  driving  thoir  heriis  from  Texas  to  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  suddenly  convoked  a  great  convention  in 
Chicago  whic^h  presented  a  pLiii  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
route  from  South  to  North,  and  resolved  on  the  steps  proper 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation.  Here,  however,  we  are 
concerned  with  associations  only  as  organs  for  focussing  and 
propagating  opinion.  The  greater  ones,  such  as  the  temperance 
societies,  ramify  over  the  countrj'  and  constitute  a  species  of 
politicid  organization  which  figures  in  Sbite  and  even  in  presi- 
dential contests.  Nearly  every  ''cavise,'*  pliilanthropie,  eco- 
nomic, or  social,  has  something  of  the  kind.  Local  assneiations 
or  eommittees  are  often  formed  in  cities  to  combat  the  Ma4diinc 
politicians  in  the  interests  of  municipal  reform;  while  every 
important  election  calls  into  being  a  nuudjer  of  "caiupaign 
clubs,"  which  work  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and  are  then  dis- 
solved.  For  these  money  is  soon  forthcoming;  it  is  more 
plentiful  than  in  Europe,  and  subscribed  more  readily  for 
political  purposes. 

Such  assof'iations  have  great  imyxirtance  in  the  development 
of  o))iid<ni.  f<.)r  tliey  nmse  attention,  excite  discussion,  formidato 
priuciplcs,  submit  plans,  emboltlen  and  stimulate  their  members, 
produce  that  impression  of  a  spreading  movement  which  goes 
BO  far  towards  success  with  a  symjiathetic  and  sensitive  jieople. 
PoHsunt  tptia  posse  videntiir  is  <loubly  true  in  America  as  regards 
the  spectators  as  well  as  the  actors,  because  the  appearance  of 
strength  gathers  recnuts  as  well  as  puts  heart  into  tlie  original 
eomhitants.  Unexpfi'ted  support  gatliers  to  every  rising  cause. 
If  it  be  true  that  individuality  is  too  we:dc  in  the  countrj\  strong 
and  self-reli:int  statesmen  or  publicists  too  few,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  value  of  this  habit  of  forming  associations,  for  it 
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creates  new  centres  of  force  an<l  motion,  aad  nourishes  young 
causes  and  unpopular  dortrinns  into  w^lf-oontident  aggressive- 
ness. But  in  any  case  they  ai-e  useful  as  indications  of  the 
tendencies  at  work  and  the  forces  behind  these  tendencies.  By 
watching  the  attendance  at  the  meetings,  the  language  held, 
the  amount  of  zeal  disjiLiyed,  a  careful  obsei*ver  can  discorer 
what  ideas  are  getting  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 

One  significant  differenct?  between  the  formation  and  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Kiirope  reniaiiis  to 
be  noted.  In  England  and  Wales  40  i>er  cent  of  t!te  popula- 
tion was  in  1891  to  be  found  in  sixty-two  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  50,000.  In  France  opinion  is  mainly  produced 
in,  and  policy,  except  uj^on  a  few  of  the  broadest  issues^  dictated 
by,  the  urban  po[iul:itiun,  though  its  number  falls  nundi  bidow 
that  of  the  rural.  In  America  the  cities  with  a  jx)pulat;on 
exceeding  60,0<»0  inhabitints  were,  in  IftDO,  fifty-eiglit  in  num- 
ber, with  an  aggregate  population  of  12v'U8,775,  that  is,  20  [Kir 
cent  of  the  total  population.  The  number  of  persons  to  tho 
square  mile  is  49S  in  Knghind  and  Wales,  only  21  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska.  Hence  those  influences  formative  of 
opinion  which  city  life  produces,  the  presence  of  p*>litical 
leaders,  the  influence  they  personally  diffuse,  the  striking  out 
and  testing  of  ideas  in  conversation,  may  tell  somewhat  less  on 
the  Americiin  than  they  do  on  the  Englisli  peo|.Ie,  crowded 
together  in  their  little  island,  and  would  tell  mucli  less  but  for 
the  stronger  social  instincts  of  the  Americans  and  tlie  more 
general  habit  of  reading  daily  newspap(^rs. 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  the  tendencies  of  popular  opinion, 
the  task  of  an  American  statesman  is  in  some  res[>ect8  easier 
than  tliat  of  his  English  compeer.  As  social  distinctions  count 
for  less  in  America,  the  same  tendencies  are  more  generally 
and  uniformly  diffused  through  all  classes,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discount  so  many  special  points  of  difference  which 
may  affect  the  result.  As  social  intercourse  is  easier,  and 
there  is  less  gine  between  a  person  in  the  higher  antl  one  in 
the  humbler  ranks,  a  man  can  better  pick  up  in  conversation 
the  sentiments  of  his  poorer  uciMhlKiurs.  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  belong  to  neither  party,  or  on  whom  party 
allegiance  sita  loosely,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  England, 
so  the  unpredictable  vote  —  the  doubtful  clement  which  in- 
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eludes  those  called  in  England  "arm-chair  i>oliticians  "  —  doea 
not  so  much  disturb  calculations.  Nevertht^less,  the  task  of 
discerning  changes  and  prerlicting  cousequences  is  always  a 
difficult  one,  in  wliich  the  most  Kkill'ul  observers  may  err. 
The  country  is  large,  the  din  of  voices  is  incessant,  the  parties 
are  iu  many  places  nearly  balanced.  There  are  frequent  small 
changes  from  which  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  any  real  move- 
ment of  opinit>n,  even  as  he  who  comes  down  to  the  beach 
must  watch  many  wavelt-ts  break  in  ripples  on  the  sand  before 
he  can  tell  whether  the  tide  be  ebbing  or  lowing. 

It  may  be  asked  linw,  if  the  organs  of  public  opinion  give  sa 
often  Lin  uncertain  sound,  public  opinion  *.:an  with  truth  be  said 
not  only  to  reign  but  to  govern.  The  answer  is  that  a  sov- 
ereign is  not  the  less  a  sovereign  \>e<\iuse  liis  commands  are 
sometimes  mishearil  or  misreported.  In  America  every  one 
liiitens  for  them.  Those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country 
obey  to  the  best  of  their  hearing.  Tliey  do  not,  as  has  been 
heretofore  the  case  in  Euro|K»,  act  on  their  own  view,  and  ask 
the  people  to  ratify  :  they  take  the  course  which  tiiey  believe 
the  people  at  the  moment  desire.  Leaders  do  not,  aa  some- 
times  still  happens  in  England,  seek  to  force  or  anticipate 
opinion ;  or  if  they  do,  they  suffer  for  the  blunder  by  provok- 
ing a  reaction.  The  people  must  not  \>g  hurried.  A  statesman 
is  not  expected  to  move  aliead  of  them  ;  he  must  rather  seem 
to  follow,  though  if  he  hits  the  eunrag*^  to  tell  the  people  that 
they  are  wrong,  and  refuse  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
errors,  he  will  be  all  the  more  resi)ected.  Those  who  fail 
because  they  mistake  eddies  and  cross  currents  for  the  main 
stream  of  opinion,  fail  more  often  from  some  jwrsonal  bias,  or 
from  vanity,  or  from  hearkening  to  a  clique  of  a-lliereuts,  than 
from  want  of  materials  for  ol>servatiau.  A  man  who  can  dis- 
engage hiniHclf  from  preconceptions,  who  is  in  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  his  enuntryinen,  and  possesses  the  art  of  knowing 
where  to  look  for  typical  manifestations  of  their  sentiments, 
will  find  tlie  organs  through  which  ojiinion  finds  expression 
more  adequate  as  well  as  more  abundant  in  America  than  the/ 
are  in  any  other  country. 
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As  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  is  even  more  directly  than 
its  political  institutions  the  refle<^tion  ami  expression  of  ita 
cliaracter,  we  may  begin  the  analysis  of  o(»inion  in  America  by 
noting  some  of  those  general  features  of  national  eharaotcr 
■which  give  tone  and  colour  to  the  people's  thoughts  and  feelings 
on  polities.  There  ai-e,  of  course,  varieties  jiropor  to  different 
classes,  and  to  different  jmrts  of  the  vuat  territory  of  tho  TTiuoii ; 
but  it  is  well  to  consider  first  such  cliaracteristica  as  belong  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  to  examine  the  various 
classes  and  districts  of  the  country.  And  when  I  speak  of  the 
nation,  1  mean  the  native  Americans.  What  follows  is  not 
applicable  to  the  recent  immigrants  from  Euro]fe,  and,  of 
course,  even  less  applicable  to  the  Southern  negroes;  though 
these  elements  are  [totent  by  their  votes. 

The  Americans  arc  a  good-natured  i)et)j>le,  kindly,  helpful  to 
one  another,  disposed  to  take  a  charitable  view  even  of  wrong- 
doers. Their  anger  sometimes  flames  up,  but  tlie  tire  is  soon 
extinct.  Nowhere  is  cruelty  more  abhorred,  Kven  a  uitjb 
lynching  a  horse  thief  in  the  West  has  consideration  for  the 
criminal,  and  will  givi^  him  a  good  drink  of  whisky  before  he  is 
strung  up.  Cruelty  to  slaves  was  unusual  while  slavery  lasted, 
the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  quietness  of  the  slaves  during  the 
war  when  all  the  men  ami  many  of  the  bctys  of  tlie  South  were 
serving  in  the  Corifi'ilerate  armies.  As  everybody  knows,  juries 
are  more  lenient  to  offences  of  all  kinds  but  one,  oITenees  against 
women,  than  they  are  anywhere  in  Eurojie.  The  Southern 
"rebels"  were  soon  forgiven;  and  though  civil  wars  are  pro- 
verbially bitter,  there  have  l>een  few  struggles  in  which  the 
combatants  did  so  many  little  friendly  acts  for  one  another, 
few  in  which  even  the  vanc^uished  have  so  quickly  buried  their 
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resentments.  It  is  true  that  newspapers  and  public  speakers 
say  hard  things  of  their  opponents ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the 
game,  and  is  besides  a  way  of  relieving  their  feelings :  the  bark 
is  sometimes  the  louder  iu  order  thut  a  bite  may  not  follow. 
Vindictiveness  shown  by  a  public  man  excites  general  dis- 
approval, and  the  maxim  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones  is 
pushed  so  far  that  an  offender's  misde^  are  often  forgotten 
when  they  ought  to  be  remembered  against  him. 

All  the  world  knows  that  they  are  a  humorous  people.  They 
are  as  conspicuously  the  purveyors  of  humour  to  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  French  were  the  purveyors  of  wit  to  the 
eighteenth.  Kor  is  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  things 
confined  to  a  few  brilliant  writers.  It  is  diffused  among  the 
whole  people;  it  colours  th»*ir  ordinary  life,  and  gives  to  their 
talk  that  distinctively  new  flavour  which  a  European  piilate 
enjoys.  Their  capjicity  for  enjoying  a  joke  against  themselves 
was  oddly  illustrateil  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  a  time  of 
stem  excitement,  by  the  morriniont  which  arose  over  the  hasty 
retniat  of  the  Federal  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  When 
William  M.  Tweed  was  ruling  and  robbing  New  York,  and  had 
set  on  the  bench  men  who  were  oi)euly  prostituting  justice,  the 
citizens  found  the  situation  so  amusing  that  they  almost  forgot 
to  be  angry.  Much  of  President  Lincoln's  popularity,  and  much 
also  of  the  gift  he  showetl  for  restoring  confidetice  to  the  North 
at  tiie  darkest  moments  of  the  war,  was  due  to  the  humorous 
way  ho  used  to  turn  things,  conveying  the  impression  of  not 
being  himself  uneasy,  even  when  he  was  most  so. 

That  indulgent  view  of  mankind  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  view  odd  in  a  people  whose  au^estors  were  penetrated 
with  the  belief  in  original  sin,  is  strengthened  by  this  wish  to 
get  amusement  out  of  everything.  Tlie  want  of  seriousness 
which  it  produces  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Yet  it  haa 
its  significance ;  for  ptwple  liccoine  affected  by  the  language  they 
use,  as  we  see  men  grow  into  cynics  when  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  talking  cynicism  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

They  are  a  hopeful  people.  Whether  or  no  they  are  right  in 
calling  themselves  a  new  people,  they  certainly  seem  to  feel  in 
their  veins  the  bounding  pulse  of  youth.  They  see  along  vista 
of  years  stretching  out  befom  them,  in  which  they  will  have 
time  enough  to  cure  all  their  faults^  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
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th  it  block  tlieir  path.  They  look  at  their  enormous  territory 
with  its  still  only  half-explored  sources  of  wealth,  they  reckon 
up  the  growth  of  their  population  and  their  products,  they 
contrast  the  comfott  and  intelligence  of  their  laUnuring  tilasses 
with  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  Old  World.  Tliey 
remember  the  dangers  that  so  long  threatened  tlie  Union  from 
the  slave  power^  and  the  lebellion  it  raiseil,  and  see  peace  and 
harmony  now  restore<l,  tlie  South  more  prosperous  and  con- 
tented than  at  any  previous  epoch*  i>erfeet  good  feeling  be- 
tween all  st'ctions  of  thy  cinmti-y.  It  is  natural  for  them  to 
believe  in  their  star.  And  this  sanguine  touipc-r  makes  them 
tolerant  of  evils  which  they  regard  as  transitory,  removable  as 
soon  as  time  can  be  found  to  root  them  up. 

Tliey  have  unbounded  faith  iu  what  they  call  the  People 
and  in  a  democratic  system  of  government.  The  great  Stites 
of  the  European  continent  are  distracted  by  the  contests  of 
Republicans  and  Monarchists,  and  of  rich  and  poor,  — contests 
which  go  down  to  the  foundations  of  government,  and  in  Franco 
are  further  embittered  by  religious  passions.  Even  in  England 
the  .incient  Constitution  is  always  under  repair,  and  while 
many  think  it  is  being  mined  by  changes,  others  hold  that 
still  greater  changes  are  needed  to  make  it  toleraijle.  No  such 
questions  troultle  native  American  minds,  fur  nearly  evcrybuLly 
believes,  and  everybody  declares,  that  the  frame  of  government 
is  in  its  main  lines  so  excellent  that  such  reforms  as  seem 
called  for  need  not  touch  those  lines,  but  are  required  only  to 
protect  the  Constitution  from  being  perverted  by  the  parties. 
Hence  a  further  confidence  that  the  people  arc  sure  to  decide 
right  in  the  long  run,  a  confidence  inevitable  and  essential  in  a 
government  which  refers  every  question  to  the  arbitrament  of 
numbers.  There  have,  of  course,  been  instances  where  the 
once  insignificant  minority  proved  to  have  been  wiser  than  the 
majority  of  the  moment.  Such  was  eminently  the  case  in 
th^  great  slavery  strugfjle.  Bnt  here  the  minority  prevailed 
by  growing  into  a  majorit}'  as  events  developed  the  real  issues, 
so  that  this  also  has  been  deemed  a  ground  for  holding  that 
all  minorities  which  have  right  on  tlieir  side  will  bring  round 
their  antagonists,  and  in  the  long  rnn  win  by  volinj,'  power. 
If  you  ask  an  intelligent  citizen  why  ho  so  holds,  he  will 
answer  that  truth  and  justice  are  sure  to  make  their  way  into 
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the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  majority.  This  is  deemed 
an  axiom,  and  the  more  readily  so  deemed,  because  truth  ia 
identiiiert  with  common  sense,  the  quality  which  the  average 
citizen  is  most  confidently  proud  of  |K>ssessing. 

This  feeling  shades  oU  into  another,  externally  like  it,  but 
at  bottom  distinct  —  the  feeling  nut  only  that  the  majority,  be 
it  right  or  wrong,  will  and  must  prevail,  but  that  its  being  the 
majority  proves  it  to  be  right.  This  idea»  which  appears  in 
the  guise  sometimes  of  piety  and  sometimes  of  fatalism,  seems 
to  be  no  contemptible  fjictor  in  the  present  ehanicter  of  the 
people.     It  will  be  more  fully  deiJt  with  iu  a  later  chapter. 

The  Anierioaus  are  an  educated  peo|de,  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  jtopulatiou  in  any  European  country  except 
Switzerland,  ]>arts  of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Scotland } 
that  is  to  say,  the  avei*age  of  knowledge  is  higher,  the  habit  of 
reading  and  thinking  more  generally  diffused,  than  in  any 
other  country.  (I  sjH-ak,  of  course,  of  the  native  Americans, 
excluding  negroes  and  recent  immigrants.)  Tltey  know  the 
Constitution  of  their  own  country,  they  follow  public  affairs, 
they  join  in  local  government  and  learn  from  it  how  govern- 
ment must  l>e  carried  on,  and  in  particular  how  discussion  must 
be  romhicted  in  meetings,  and  its  results  te^^ted  at  elections. 
The  Town  Meeting  has  been  the  most  perfect  school  of  self- 
government  in  any  modern  country.  In  villages,  they  still 
exercise  their  minds  on  thenlof^ical  (questions,  debating  fKiints 
of  Christian  itoctrinc  with  no  small  acuteness.  Women  in 
partiifular.  thoiigli  tlR'ir  idiief  rciidiug  is  fiction  and  theology, 
pick  up  at  the  public  schools  and  from  the  popular  magazines 
far  more  miscellaneous  information  than  the  women  of  any 
European  coimtry  pc»ssess,  and  this  naturally  tells  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  men. 

That  the  eilucation  of  the  masses  is  nevertheless  a  super- 
ficial education  f^oes  witliout  saying.  It  is  Ruflicient  to  enable 
them  tn  think  they  know  aonietliing  about  the  ;;reat  problems 
of  politics:  insutlicieut  to  show  them  how  little  they  know. 
Tlie  public  elementary  scliool  gives  everybody  the  key  to 
knowledge  in  making  reailing  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  has 
not  time  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the  key,  whose  use  is  in  fact, 
by  the  pressure  of  daily  work,  almost  confined  to  the  news- 
paper and  the  magazine.     So  we  may  say  that  if  the  i>olitical 
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educatiou  of  the  average  American  voter  be  compared  with 

that  of  the  average  votiT  iu  Europe,  it  staiuis  high  ;  but  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  funotions  which  the  theory  of  the  Aiuer- 
icau  governrat'ut  hiys  ou  hinij  which  its  spirit  implies,  which 
the  methods  of  its  party  organization  assume,  its  inadequacy 
is  manit'e.st.  Thi.s  observation,  however,  is  not  so  much  a 
reproach  to  tht^  schoi>ls,  which  generally  do  wliat  English 
schools  omit  —  instruct  the  cliild  in  the  jiriuciples  of  the  Con- 
stitution—  as  a  tribute  to  the  height  of  the  ideal  which  the 
American  conception  of  popular  rule  sets  up. 

For  the  funotions  of  the  citizen  are  not,  as  has  hitherto  l)een 
the  case  in  Europe,  confined  to  the  choosing  of  legislators,  who 
are  then  left  to  settle  issues  of  policy  and  select  executive 
rulers.  The  American  citiz^^n  is  one  of  the  governors  ^^i  the 
Republic.  Issues  are  decided  and  rulers  sele<'ted  by  the  direct . 
popular  vote.  Elections  are  so  fi'equent  that  to  do  his  duty  at 
them  a  citizen  ought  to  be  constAntly  watching  public  affairs 
with,  a  full  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved  in  them, 
and  a  judgment  of  the  candidates  derived  from  a  criticism  of 
their  argiunents  as  well  as  a  recollection  of  their  past  careers. 
The  instruction  received  in  the  common  schools  and  from  the 
newspapers,  and  supposed  to  bo  develop<>4l  by  the  practice  of 
primaries  and  conventiona,  while  it  makes  the  voter  tleeni  him- 
self capable  of  governing,  does  not  lit  liiiii  to  weigli  the  i-eal 
merits  of  statesmen,  to  discern  the  truL'  grounds  on  which 
questions  ought  to  be  decided,  to  note  the  drift  of  events  and 
discover  the  direction  in  which  parties  are  being  cairied.  lie 
is  like  a  sailor  who  knows  the  spars  and  rojies  of  the  ship  and 
is  expert  in  working  her,  but  is  ignorant  of  geography  and 
navigation;  who  c;in  perceive  that  some  of  the  oftircrs  are 
smart  and  others  tlnll,  but  cannot  judge  which  nf  tiiem  is 
qualified  to  use  the  sextant  or  will  best  keep  his  head  during 
a  hurricane. 

They  are  a  moral  and  well-conducted  people.  Setting  aside 
the  coUuvies  genfhtm  whieh  one  finds  in  Western  mining  camps, 
and  which  pojiular  literature  has  presented  to  Europeans  fi^  far 
larger  than  it  really  is,  setting  aside  :dso  the  mbble  of  a  few 
great  cities  and  the  negi'oes  of  the  South,  the  average  of  tem- 
perance, chastity,  truthfulness,  and  general  probity  is  some- 
what higher  than  in  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.     The 
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iustiucts  of  tLe  native  farmer  or  artisan  are  almost  invariably 
kindly  and  charitable.  He  respects  the  law ;  he  is  deferential 
to  women  and  imjulgent  to  children;  he  attaches  an  almost 
excessive  value  to  the  jiossession  of  a  genial  miinner  and  the 
observance  of  domestic  duties. 

'i'hey  are  mIso  a  religious  people.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
respect  religion  and  its  uunisters,  for  that  one  might  say  of 
Russians  or  Sicilians,  not  merely  that  they  are  assiduous 
church-j^gers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  that  they  liave 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  form  of  faith  they  profess,  are 
pious  without  9ii])erstition,  and  zealous  without  bigotry.  The 
importance  which  the}*  still,  though  less  than  formerly,  attach 
to  dogmatic  projwsitions,  does  not  prevent  thern  from  feeling 
the  moral  aide  of  their  theology.  Christianity  inHuences  con- 
duct, not  indeed  half  as  much  as  in  theory  it  ought,  but  prob- 
ably more  than  it  does  in  any  other  ukmIuiu  country,  and  far 
more  than  it  did  in  the  so-called  ages  ot  faith. 

Nor  do  tlieir  moral  and  religious  impulses  remain  in  the  soft 
haze  of  self-<!omplacent  sentiment.  The  desire  to  expunge  or 
cure  the  visiVjle  evils  of  the  world  is  strong.  Nowhei-e  are  so 
many  philanthropic  and  reformatory  agencies  at  work.  Zeal 
outruns  discretion,  ontmus  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  in  not 
a  few  of  the  efforts  made,  as  well  by  legislation  as  by  vnluntary 
action,  to  suppress  vice,  to  prevent  intempeiunce,  to  purify 
pojiular  literature. 

Keligion  apart,  they  are  an  unreverential  people.  I  do  not 
mean  irrevei*ent,  —  far  from  it ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  they  have 
not  a  great  capacity  for  hero-worship,  as  they  have  many  a  time 
shown.  I  mean  th:it  they  are  little  disposed,  especially  in 
public  questions  —  political,  economical,  or  social  —  to  defer  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  wiser  or  better  instructed  than 
themselves.  Everything  tends  to  make  the  individual  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  He  goes  early  into  the  world  ;  he  is 
left  to  make  his  way  alone;  he  tries  one  occupation  after  an- 
other, if  the  first  or  second  venture  does  not  prusjjer;  he  gets 
to  think  that  each  man  is  his  own  best  helper  and  adviser. 
Thus  he  is  led,  I  will  not  say  to  form  his  own  opinions,  for 
even  in  America  few  arc  those  who  do  that,  but  to  fancy  that 
he  has  fornunJ  them,  and  to  feel  little  need  of  aid  from  others 
towards  correcting  them.    There  is,  therefore,  less  disposition 
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than  in  Europe  to  expect  Ugbt  and  leading  on  public  affairs 
from  speakers  or  writers.  Oi-atory  is  not  directed  towards 
instruction,  but  towards  stimulation.  Special  knowledge,  which 
commands  difference  in  applied  science  or  in  finance,  does  not 
command  it  in  politics,  because  that  is  not  deemed  a  special 
subject,  but  one  witliin  tlie  compreheusiuu  of  every  practical 
Politics  is,  to  be  sure,  a  profession,  autl  so  fur  mi^ht 
eem  to  need  professional  aptitudes.  But  the  pnifessional 
politician  is  not  iht*  man  who  has  studied  statesmanship,  but 
the  man  who  has  practised  the  art  of  running  conventions  and 
winning  elections. 

Even  that  strong  point  of  Ameiica,  the  completeness  and 
highly  popuhir  character  of  local  government,  contributes  to 
lower  the  standard  of  attainment  exjiected  in  a  public  man, 
because  the  citizens  judge  of  all  politics  by  the  jjolitica  they 
see  tirst  and  know  best,  —  thoseof  their  township  or  city, — and 
fancy  that  he  who  is  fit  to  be  selectman,  or  county  commis- 
sioner, or  alderman,  is  fit  to  sit  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  Like  the  shepherd  in  Virgil,  they  think  the  only  dif- 
ference betwr-en  their  town  and  Rome  is  in  its  size,  and  believe 
that  what  does  for  Lafayette ville  will  do  well  enough  for 
Washington.  Henire  when  a  man  of  statesmanlike  gifts  aj>- 
pears,  he  has  little  encouragement  to  take  a  high  and  states- 
manlike tone,  for  his  words  do  )iot  necessarily  receive  weight 
from  his  position.  He  fears  it)  be  instructive  or  hortatory,  lest 
sucli  an  attitude  should  expose  liim  to  ridicule ;  and  in  America 
ridicule  is  a  terriljle  power.  Nothing  escai)ea  it.  Few  have 
the  courage  to  face  it  In  the  indulgence  of  it  even  this  humane 
race  c^n  be  unfeeling. 

They  are  a  busy  people.  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
leisured  class  is  relatively  small,  is  in  fact  confined  to  a  few 
Eastern  cities.  The  citizen  has  little  time  to  think  alx)ut  polit- 
ical problems.  Engrossing  all  the  working  hours,  his  avoca^ 
tion  leaves  him  only  stray  moments  for  this  fundamental  duty. 
It  is  true  that  he  arlmits  his  rcsponsibiliti**s,  considers  himself 
a  member  of  a  jmrty,  t;ikes  some  iutcresl  in  current  events- 
liut  although  he  woidd  r»' ject  the  idna  that  ids  thinking  should 
be  done  for  him,  lie  has  not  leisure  to  do  it  for  himself,  and 
must  practically  lean  upon  and  fallow  his  party.  It  asUmishes 
an  English  visitor  to  find  how  small  a  part  politics  play  in 
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conversation  among  the  wealthier  classes  and  generally  in  th 
cities.  During  a  tour  <if  fvnir  months  in  America  iu  the  uubumn 
of  1881,  in  whit^h  I  k:ul  ocea.siuu  to  Jiiiiigle  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  iu  all  p;irts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  Eastern  cities,  I  never  once  heard  American  politic* 
discussed  except  when  I  or  some  other  European  brought  the 
subject  on  the  nirpet.  In  a  presidential  ye;ir,  and  especially 
during'  the  mouths  of  a  presidentiid  campaign,  there  is,  of 
course,  almudauce  of  private  titlkj  as  well  as  of  public  speak- 
iu|^,  but  even  then  the  issues  raised  are  largely  personal  rather 
than  political  in  the  Kuropean  sense.  But  at  other  times  the 
visitor  is  apt  to  feel  —  more,  I  think,  than  he  feels  anywhere 
iu  Britain  —  that  his  host  has  been  heavily  pressed  by  his  own 
business  concerns  during  the  day,  and  that  when  the  hour  of 
relaxation  arrives  he  gladly  turns  to  lighter  and  more  agreeable 
topics  tluiu  the  state  of  the  nation.  Tliia  rejuark  is  less  appli- 
cable to  the  dwellers  in  villages.  There  is  plenty  of  political 
chat  round  the  store  at  the  cross  roads,  and  though  it  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  gossip  than  of  debate,  it  seems,  along  with  the 
practice  of  local  govenuneut,  to  sustain  the  interest  of  ordinary 
folk  in  public  atfairs.^ 

The  want  of  serious  and  sustained  thinking  is  not  confined 
to  politics.  One  fcvls  it  even  more  as  regards  eetKiouiind  and 
social  questions.  To  it  must  be  ascribed  the  virility  of  certain 
prejudices  and  fallacies  which  coidd  scan*ely  survive  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  such  vigoi-ous  mimls  as  one  finds  among 
the  Americans,  Their  quick  perceptions  serve  them  so  well 
iu  business  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  private  life  that  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  for  minute  investigation  and  i^itient  re- 
flection on  the  underlying  principles  of  thiiigs.  Tliey  are  apt 
to  ignore  difficulties,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  ignore  them, 
they  will  evade  them  rather  than  lay  siege  to  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  The  sense  that  there  is  no  time  to  spare 
haunts  an  American  even  when  he  might  find  the  time,  and 
would  do  best  for  himself  by  finding  it. 

1  The  European  country  wher*)  ihe  comninn  people  best  understand  poliUca 
Is  Switzorlantl.  That  iirhcn?  thej*  tal){  iinist  about  polftlos  is,  I  think,  tjlreece. 
I  remctuhcr,  for  iimtaiice.  in  crcsjiin;;  the  chatiriul  which  dividos  Cophalonift 
from  Ilhoca,  to  have  heard  the  boatnifit  discuss  a  recent  niinUterial  crisis 
Athens,  during  the  whole  voyage,  with  the  liveliest  Interest  and  appareatljj 
Bouo  knowledge. 
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Some  one  will  say  Uiat  au  aversiun  to  steady  thiukiug  be- 
longs to  the  avemgo  man  everywhere.  Admitting  this,  I  must 
repeat  once  more  that  we  are  now  coinpariiig  the  Americans 
not  with  average  men  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  ideal 
citizens  of  a  democracy.  We  are  trying  them  by  the  standard 
which  the  theory  of  their  government  assumes.  In  other  coun- 
tries stat^^smcn  or  philosophers  do,  and  are  expected  to  do,  the 
solid  thinking  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Here  the  people  are 
expected  to  do  it  foi  themaelves.  To  say  that  they  do  it  im- 
perfectly is  not  ti  deny  them  the  credit  of  doing  it  better  than 
a  Eurojfean  philosopher  might  have  predicted. 

They  are  a  commercial  jjeople,  whose  point  of  view  is  pri- '. 
marily  that  of  i^rsons  accustomed  to  reckon  profit  and  loss.  \ 
Their  impulse  is  to  apply  a  direct  ]>ra<:tical  test  to  men  and 
measures,  to  assume  that  the  men  who  have  got  on  fastest  are 
the  smartest  men,  and  that  a  scheme  which  seems  to  pay  well 
deserves  to  be  supported.  Abstract  reasonings  they  dislike, 
subtle  reasonings  they  suspect ;  they  accept  nothing  as  practical 
which  is  not  plain,  downright,  apprehensible  by  an  orrlinary 
understanding.  Although  open-minded,  so  far  as  willingness 
to  listen  goes,  they  arc  hard  to  convince,  because  they  have 
really  maile  up  their  minds  on  most  subjects,  having  adopted 
the  prevailing  notions  of  their  locality  or  j»arty  as  trutlia  due 
to  their  o^vn  reflection. 

It  niay  seem  a  contradiction  to  remark  that  with  this  shrewd- 
ness and  the  sort  of  hartluess  it  produces,  they  are  nevertheless 
an  impressionable  people.  Yet  this  is  true.  It  is  not  their 
intellect,  however,  that  is  impressionable,  but  their  imagination 
and  emotions,  which  respond  in  unexpected  ways  to  apjwals 
made  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  seems  to  have  about  it  some- 
thing noble  or  pathetic.  They  are  capable  of  an  ideality  sur- 
passing that  of  Englishmen  or  Fi-enchmen. 

They  are  an  unsettled  people.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  is 
the  bulk  of  the  population  so  fixe*I  in  its  residence  as  every- 
where in  Eurojio;  in  many  it  is  iilmost  nomadic.  Except  in 
some  of  the  stagnant  districts  of  the  South,  nol)ody  feels  rooted 
to  the  soil.  Here  to-<lay  and  gone  to-mon-ow,  he  cannot  reailily 
contract  habits  of  trustful  dependence  on  his  neighbours.  Com- 
munity of  interest,  or  of  belief  in  such  a  cause  as  temperance, 
or  protection  for  native  industry,  unites  him  for  a  time  with 
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Others  similuily  ruhuledj  but  congenial  spirits  seldom  live  long 
enough  together  to  form  a  school  or  type  of  lociil  opinion  which 
develops  strength  and  bfconu'S  a  proselytizing  force.  Perhaps 
this  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  variety  in  oi)inion.  When 
a  man  arises  with  sojne  power  of  original  tliought  in  politics, 
he  is  feeble  if  isohitcd,  and  is  depressed  by  his  insigiiihciince, 
whereas  if  he  grows  up  in  favourable  soil  with  sym[)ajLhetic 
Blinds  around  him,  whom  he  can  in  prolonged  intercourse  per- 
meate with  his  ideas,  he  learns  to  speak  with  conti<lence  and 
soars  on  the  wings  of  his  disciples.  One  who  considers  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  men  live  in  America  may 
certainly  Hud  ground  for  surprise  that  there  should  be  so  few 
inde]tendent  schools  of  opinion. 
Y  But  even  while  an  unsettled,  they  are  nevertheless  an  asso- 
A  ciative,  because  a  sympathetic  jjeople.  Although  the  atoms 
j  \&Te  in  constant  motion,  they  have  a  strong  attraction  for  one 
another.  Eiich  man  catches  his  neiglilx)ur's  sputiraent  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  happens  with  the  English.  That  sort 
of  pcservo  aiul  isolation,  that  tendency  ratlier  to  repel  than  to 
invite  confidence,  which  foreigners  attribute  to  the  Englishman, 
though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  upper  .and  middle  class  than  to 
the  nation  generally,  is,  though  not  absent,  yet  less  marked  in 
Ajnericx'  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  difference  ljet\veen 
the  two  branches  of  the  race.  In  the  United  States,  since  each 
man  likes  to  feel  tliat  his  idea-s  raise  in  other  minds  the  same 
emotions  as  in  his  own,  a  sentiment  or  impulse  is  rapidly  propar 
gated  and  quickly  conscious  of  its  strength.  Adil  to  this  the 
aptitude  for  organization  which  their  history  and  institutions 
have  educed,  and  one  sees  how  the  tendency  to  form  and  the 
talent  to  work  combinations  for  a  political  or  any  other  object 
has  l>ecome  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  country.  Hence, 
too,  the  immense  strength  of  party.  It  rests  not  only  on  interest 
and  habit  and  the  sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  working  the 
govpniniciit,  but  ulsi)  on  the  aymputhetic^  element  and  instinct 
of  combination  ingrained  in  the  national  character. 

l^I  do  uot  mean  that  Anioricans  arc  mnrn  npt  to  unbosom  tliemselves  to 
Btranf^rs.  but  that  tboy  hnvo  rntlicr  muro  arlaptiveiiess  llmu  the  Eiii;lisb,  aud 
are  h'SH  ilisposed  to  stand  alnnu  and  care  nntlifnu  fortlieopiuiun  of  oibtTs.  It  U 
worth  noticing  that  AmericanH  travttlUiig  abroad  seem  tn  pet  more  easily  into 
touch  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  than  the  Knglish  do;  tior  have  they 
the  En^l^  habit  of  calling  thoae  iuhabilauld  — Frcuchiuvn,  fur  iuulanoe,  or 
Gonnana  —  '*  the  natives.*' 
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They  are  a  <* hangeful  [>co])le.  Not  fiirkle,  for  they  are  if  any- 
thing too  tenacious  of  ideas  once  atloptt-il,  too  fast  bound  by 
party  ties,  too  willing  to  pardon  the  errors  of  a  cherished  leader. 
But  they  have  what  chemists  call  low  specific  heat;  they  grow 
warm  suddenly  and  cool  as  suddenly ;  they  are  liable  to  swift 
and  vehement  outbursts  of  fi-elintr  which  nish  like  wildfire 
across  the  country-,  gaining  glow,  like  the  wheel  of  a  railway 
CHr,  by  the  accelerated  motion.  The  very  similarity  of  ideas 
and  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  them  hard  to  conviuce 

first  makes  a  conviction  once  im[ilaiited  run  its  course  the 
ore  triumphantly.  They  seem  all  to  take  flame  at  once, 
because  wliat  has  told  upon  one,  has  told  in  the  same  way  upon 
all  the  rest,  and  the  obstructing  and  separatiug  barriers  which 
exist  in  Europe  scarcely  exist  here.  Nowhere  is  the  sa^nng 
BO  applicable  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  native 
American  or  so-called  Know-nothing  party  had  in  two  years 
from  its  founiUtion  become  a  tremendous  force,  running,  and 
seeming  for  a  time  likely  to  carry,  its  own  presidential  candi- 
date. In  three  years  more  it  was  dead  without  liope  of  revival 
Now  and  then,  as  for  instance  in  the  elections  of  1874-75,  and 
again  in  those  of  1890,  there  comes  a  rush  of  feeling  so  sudden 
and  tremendous,  that  the  name  of  Tidal  Wave  has  Ijeen  invented 
to  describe  it. 

After  this  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  a/Id  that  the  Americana 
are  a  conservative  people.  Yet  any  one  who  observes  the  power 
of  habit  among  them,  the  tenacity  with  which  old  institutions 
and  usages,  legal  and  theological  formulas,  have  been  clung  to, 
will  acbnit  the  fact.  A  love  for  what  is  oUl  and  established  is 
in  their  English  blood.  Moreover,  prosperity  helps  to  make 
them  conservative.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  world  they  live 
in,  for  they  have  found  it  a  goo<l  world,  in  which  they  have 
grown  rich  and  can  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none 
making  them  afniiiL  They  are  proud  of  their  history  and  of 
their  Constitution,  which  has  come  out  of  the  furnace  of  civil 
war  with  scarcely  the  smell  of  fire  upon  it.  It  is  little  to  aay 
that  they  do  not  seek  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  because 
the  nations  tliat  do  this  exist  only  in  the  fiuicy  of  alarmist  phi- 
losophers. There  are  nations,  however,  whose  iirifnitieuce  of 
existing  evils,  or  whose  pronencss  to  be  allured  by  visions  of  a 
brighter  future,  makes  them  under-estimate  the  risk  of  change, 
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nations  that  will  pull  up  the  plant  to  see  whether  it  has  begun 
to  strike  root  This  is  not  the  way  of  the  Americans.  They 
are  no  doubt  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  any  quarter. 
They  do  not  consider  that  an  institution  is  justified  by  its  exist- 
ence, but  admit  everything  to  be  matter  for  criticism.  Their 
keenly  competitive  spirit  and  pride  in  their  own  ingenuity  have 
made  them  quicker  than  any  other  j^eople  to  lulopt  and  adapt 
inventions :  telpph(»nes  were  in  use  in  every  little  town  over 
the  West,  while  in  the  city  of  London  men  were  just  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  they  could  be  made  to  pay.  I  have  remarked 
in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  fondness  for  trying  experiments 
haj  produced  a  good  deal  of  hiusty  legislation,  especially  in  the 
newer  States,  and  that  some  of  it  has  already  been  abandoned. 
Hut  these  ailmissions  do  not  affect  the  main  ijroi>ositiou.  The 
Americans  are  at  bottom  a  conservative  people,  in  virtue  both 
of  the  deep  instincts  of  their  race  and  of  that  practical  shrewd- 
ness which  recognizes  the  value  of  permanence  and  solidity  in 
institutions.  They  are  conservative  iu  their  fundamental  beliefs, 
in  the  stnicture  of  their  governments,  in  their  social  and  domes- 
tic usages.  They  are  like  a  tree  whofw  ]>endulous  shoots  quiver 
and  rustle  with  the  lightest  breeze,  while  its  roots  enfold  the 
rock  with  a  grasp  which  storms  ciuinot  loosen. 
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Thf^e  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  American  opinion  in 
gereniJ,  and  may,  if  I  am  ri^ht  in  th<»  desfrijition  given,  be  dis- 
covered in  all  1'la.sses  of  the  native  whito  jH>|iulation.  They 
exist,  however,  in  different  inea«ure  iu  different  chiaaes,  and  the 
above  account  of  them  needs  to  l)e  supidenieut-ed  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  habits  and  tendenoicB  of  each  class.  T  do  not,  of 
course,  propose  to  describe  the  present  opinions  of  classes,  for 
that  wonld  require  an  account  of  current  poli tit al  questions: 
my  aim  is  merely  to  state  such  general  class  characters  as  go  to 
aifect  the  quality  and  vigour  of  opinion.  Classes  are  in  Anier^ 
ioa  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  in  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe.  One  must  not,  for  ]ioliticrt]  ].iiriMJses,  divide  them  as 
upper  and  lower,  ridier  and  ])norfr,  but  rather  according  to  the 
occupations  they  respectively  follow  and  the  conditions  of  life 
that  constitute  their  environment.  Their  specific  characters, 
as  a  naturalist  would  say,  are  less  marked  even  in  ty[>ical  indi- 
viduals than  would  be  the  rase  in  Euro|ie,  and  are  in  many 
individuals  scarcely  recognizable.  Nevertheless,  the  differences 
between  one  class  and  another  are  sntheieiit  to  produee  dis- 
tinctly tnieeable  influences  ou  the  |>oliticaI  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  to  eolour  the  opinions,  perhaps  even  to  deterniiue  the  polit- 
ical attituiJe,  of  the  district  where  a  particular  class  predom- 
inates. 

I  begin  with  the  farmers,  because  they  are,  if  not  numerically 
the  largest  class,  at  least  the  class  whose  importance  is  most 
widely  felt.  As  a  rule  they  are  owners  of  their  land  ;  and  a^ 
a  rule  the  farms  are  small,  running  from  forty  or  fifty  up  to 
three  hundred  acres.  In  a  few  [iliw^es,  especially  in  the  West, 
great  landowners  let  farms  to  tenants,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  one  finds  large  estaten  cultivated  by  small  tenants,  often 
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ne^oes.  But  far  more  frequently  the  owner  tills  the  land  and 
the  tiller  owns  it.  The  |iroportion  of  hired  labourers  to  farm- 
ers is  tlierefore  very  much  smaller  than  in  Enirland,  partly  be- 
cause farms  are  usually  of  a  size  permitting  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  do  munh  of  the  work  by  themselves,  partly  because 
machinery  is  more  extensively  used,  especially  in  the  level 
regions  of  the  West.  The  labourers,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
"hired  men,"  do  not,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  form  a 
social  stratum  distinct  from  the  farmers,  and  there  is  so  little 
distinction  in  education  or  rank  between  them  that  one  may 
practically  treat  employer  and  employed  oa  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

The  farmer  is  a  keener  and  more  enterprising  man  than  in 
Europe,  with  more  of  that  commercial  character  wlxich  one 
observes  in  Americans,  lar  less  anchored  to  a  particular  spot, 
and  of  course  subject  to  no  such  influences  of  territorial  mag- 
nates as  prevail  in  England,  Germany,  or  Italy.  He  is  so  far 
a  business  man  as  sometimes  to  si)eculate  in  grain  or  bacon. 
Yet  he  Ls  not  free  from  the  usual  deft^cts  of  agriculturists.  He 
is  obstinate,  teiiatrious  of  bis  habits^  not  readily  accessible  to 
argument.  His  way  of  life  is  plain  and  simple,  and  he  prides 
himself  on  its  simplicity,  holding  the  class  he  belongs  to  to  be 
the  mainstay  of  the  country,  and  regarding  city-folk  and  lawyers 
with  a  mixture  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  1>ecause  he  deems 
tliom  as  inferior  to  himself  in  virtue  as  they  are  superior  in 
a<lroitnes8.  and  likely  to  outwit  him.  Sparing  rather  than 
stingy  in  his  outlays,  and  living  mainly  on  the  produce  of  his 
own  fields,  he  has  so  little  ready  money  that  small  sums  appear 
large  to  him ;  and  as  he  fails  to  see  why  everybody  cannot 
thrive  and  be  happy  on  $1500  (£300)  a  year,  he  thinks  that 
figure  a  sufficient  salary  for  a  country  or  district  official,  and 
regulates  his  notions  of  payment  for  all  other  officials,  judges 
included,  by  the  same  standard.  To  Wong  to  a  party,  and 
support  it  by  his  vote,  seems  to  hiin  part  of  a  citizen's  duty, 
but  his  interests  in  national  politics  are  secondary  to  tliose  he 
feels  in  agriculturists'  questions,  particularly  in  the  great  war 
against  monopolies  and  caintalists^  which  the  power  and  in 
some  cases  the  tyranny  of  the  railroad  companies  has  provoked 
in  the  West.  Nuturally  a  grumbler,  as  are  his  brethren 
where,  finding  his  isolated  life  dull,  and  often  unable  to 
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the  causes  which  de])ress  the  price  of  produce,  he  is  the  more 
easily  persuaded  that  liis  gnevances  are  due  to  the  cunibiua- 
tions  of  designing  sj>eculators.  The  agricultural  uewspaper  to 
which  he  subscribes  is  of  course  written  up  to  his  prejudices, 
and  its  adulation  of  the  farmiug  class  continus  his  belief  that 
he  who  makes  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  tricked  out  of  his 
proper  share  in  its  prosperity.  Thus  he  now  and  then  makes 
desperate  attempta  to  right  himself  by  legislation,  lending  too 
ready  an  ear  to  politicians  who  promise  him  redress  by  measures 
possibly  unjust  and  usually  unwise.  In  his  impatience  with 
the  regular  parties,  he  is  apt  to  vote  for  those  who  call  them- 
selves a  People^s  or  Farmer's  party,  and  who  dangle  before  him 
the  hope  of  getting  "cheap  money,"  of  re'luciiig  the  expenses 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  of  compelling  the  railroads  to  carry 
his  produce  at  unremunerative  rates.  However,  after  all  said 
and  doue,  he  is  an  honest,  kindly  sort  of  man^  hospitable,  relig- 
ious, patriotic:  the  man  whose  hard  work  has  made  the  West 
what  it  is.  It  is  chietly  in  the  West  that  one  must  now  look 
for  the  well-marked  type  I  have  tried  to  draw,  yet  not  always  in 
the  newer  West;  for,  in  regions  like  northern  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Dakota,  the  farming  population  is  mainly  foreign, 
—  Scandinavian  and  German,  —  while  the  native  Americans 
occupy  themselves  with  trading  and  railroad  management. 
However,  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  acquire  in  a  few 
years  many  of  tlie  cdiaracteristics  of  the  native  farmer,  and 
follow  the  political  lead  given  by  the  latter.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  agriculturists  were,  especially  in  the  middle 
and  the  newer  parts  of  the  Soxithern  States,  the  backbone  of 
the  Democratic  party,  sturdy  supporters  of  Jefferson,  and  after- 
wards of  Andrew  Jackson.  When  the  o]>position  of  North  and 
South  began  to  develop  itself  and  population  grew  up  l>eyond 
the  Ohio,  the  pioneers  from  New  England  who  settled  in  that 
country  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party;  and  in  the 
famous  '*log  cabin  and  hard  cider"  campaign,  which  carried 
the  election  of  General  Harrison  as  President,  that  worthy, 
taken  as  a  tjrpeof  the  hardy  backwoodsman,  made  the  Western 
farmer  for  the  first  time  a  noble  and  poetical  figure  to  the 
popular  imagination.  Nowatlays  he  is  less  romantic,  yet  still 
one  of  Uie  best  elements  in  the  country.  He  stood  by  the 
Union  during  the  war,  and  gave  his  life  freely  for  it.     For 
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many  years  afterwards  his  vote  carried  the  Western,  and  espe^ 
cially  the  North-western  States  for  Uie  lU'pulilican  party, 
which  is  to  him  stiU  the  party  which  saved  the  Union  and 
protects  the  negro. 

The  shopkeepers  and  small  manufacturers  may  be  said  to 
form  a  second  class,  though  in  the  smaller  towns,  of  the  West 
especi  lly,  their  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  cultivators,  and  their  way  of  life  so  similar,  that  there  is 
little  special  to  remark  about  them.  In  the  larger  towns  they 
are  shari^er  and  more  alive  to  what  is  passing  than  the  rural 
population,  but  their  intellectual  horizon  is  not  much  wider. 
A  s'trt  of  natural  selection  carries  the  more  ambitious  and 
eager  spirits  into  the  towns,  for  the  native  American  dislikes 
the  monotony  and  isolation  of  a  farm  life  with  its  slender  pros- 
pect of  wealth-  To  keep  a  store  in  a  "comer  lot"  is  the  ambi- 
tion uf  the  keen-witted  lad.  The  American  shopkeeper,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  has  not  the  obsequiousness  of  his  European  con- 
gener, and  is  far  from  fancying  that  retail  trade  has  anything 
degniding  about  it.  He  is  apt  to  take  mure  part  in  local  politics 
than  the  farmer,  but  less  apt  to  become  a  member  of  a  State 
legislature,  because  he  can  seldom  leave  his  store  as  the  farmer 
can  at  pertain  seasons  leave  his  land.  He  reads  more  news- 
papers than  the  farmer  does,  and  of  course  learns  more  from 
current  talk.  His  education  has  been  better,  because  city 
schools  are  superior  to  country  ones.  He  is  perhaps  not  so 
in  to  go  solid  for  his  party.  He  has  less  ground  of 
rrel  with  the  railroads,  but  if  connected  with  a  manufact- 
uring industry,  is  of  course  more  likely  to  be  interested  in 
tariff  questions,  or,  in  other  worfls,  to  be  a  Prot«^ctionist.  His 
occupation,  however,  seldom  gives  him  any  direct  personal 
motive  for  sup[>orting  one  {>arty  more  than  another,  and  he 
has  less  of  that  political  timidity  which  Euro*>eaMs  take  to  be 
the  note  of  the  typical  bourgeois  than  the  retail  dealer  of 
France  or  Kngland. 

The  working  men,  by  which  I  mean  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands  for  wages,  form  a  loss  well-marked  class  than  is 
the  case  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  have  not  so  many  sub- 
classes within  their  own  l>odyT  though  of  course  the  distinction 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  lalH)ur  makes  itself  felt,  and  one 
xaay  say,  speaking  generally,  that  all  unskilled  labourers  aie 
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comparatively  receat  immigrants.  The  native  work-jwople 
are  of  course  fairly  e<iucate<l;  th«*y  read  tlie  daily  newspa]>ers, 
and  very  likely  a  weekly  religious  journal  and  a  monthly 
magazine  ;  many  of  them,  I  think  a  majority,  except  in  the 
jater  cities,  belong  to  a  congregation  iu  whose  conccrus 
ley  are  geuerally  interested.  Many  are  total  abstainers. 
Their  wives  have  probaVdy  had  a  Imiger  schooling  and  R'nd 
more  widely  than  tliey  do  themselves.  In  the  smaller  towns 
both  in  Now  England  and  the  West,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  the  better  part 
of  them  own  the  houses  they  live  in,  wooden  houses  in  the 
suburbs  with  a  little  verandah  and  a  bit  of  ganlen,  and  thus 
feel  themselves  to  have  a  stake  in  the  countt-y.  Theii*  wives 
and  daughters  dress  with  so  much  fciste  that  on  Sunday,  or 
when  you  meet  them  in  the  steam  cars,  you  would  take  them 
for  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  Until  lately,  strikes  have 
been  less  frequent  than  in  Kngland,  nor,  in  spite  of  the  troubles 
of  recent  years,  has  there  hithtTto  existed  any  general  sense  of 
hostility  tt»  employers.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  better  cir- 
cumstances of  the  workmen,  jiartly  to  the  fa«;t  that  the  passage 
from  the  one  class  to  the  other  is  easy  and  frequent.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  so-called  Labour  parties,  and 
the  recent  creation  of  a  vast  organization  embracing  all  trades 
over  the  whole  Union  (the  Knights  of  Labour),  there  has 
hitherto  been  less  of  collective  class  feeling  and  cla^ss  action 
among  workmen  than  in  England,'  certainly  much  less  than 
in  France  or  Germany.  Politicians  have  of  late  years  begun 
to  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  the  working  man.  Although 
in  a  country  where  the  pttpular  vote  is  omnipotent  there  seems 
something  absurd  in  assuming  that  the  working  man  is  weak 
ajid  stiinds  iu  need  of  si)ecial  protection,  still  the  gi-eat  power 
of  ca{)ital,  the  illegitimate  means  by  which  that  power  acts  u[)on 
legislatures,  the  growing  disparities  of  fortune,  and  the  fact 
tliat  rich  men  boar  less  than  their  due  share  of  taxation,  have 
furnished  a  basis  for  labour  agitation.     While  contributing  as 

'  An  experienced  Amprican  friend  writps  rac:  "  AUhou^b  immigrants  from 
Great  Britain  are  the  best  of  all  our  {mmifrrnnis.  English  workmen  are  mors 
B[>l  to  ittir  up  trouble  with  their  employers  tliun  tlio»e  of  any  other  race. 
Employers  aay  that  they  fear  their  Englisli  vrurkmen,  becaiifie  they  are  jjener- 
ally  mt^picious.  »ii<l  liiRbelieve  la  the  pouibiUty  of  anythiiig  but  hoatilUy 
betwubu  lueu  aud  masters." 
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many  recruits  to  the  army  of  professional  politicians  aa  do  the 
other  classes,  the  wage^aming  class  is  no  more  active  in 
political  work  than  they  are,  anil  furnishes  few  candidates  for 
Stattj  or  Federal  office.  Till  recf  ntly  little  demand  was  made 
for  the  representation  of  lal>our  as  latiour  either  in  Congress  or 
in  State  legislatures.  There  are  of  course  many  members 
who  have  begun  life  as  operatives ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  very 
few  in  Congress  (though  some  in  the  State  legislatures)  whose 
special  function  or  claim  it  is  to  be  the  advocates  of  their 
whilom  class.  Such  progress  as  communistic  or  socialistic 
movements  have  ma^le  has  Ix'cn  chiefly  among  tlie  immigrants 
from  Central  Europe,  Germans  and  Slavs,  with  a  much  smaller 
contingent  of  Irish  and  Italian  support,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  great  this  progress  is,  for  the  educated  classes  ha4l  known 
and  cared  vei^  little  about  it  until  the  outbreak  of  Anarchist 
violence  at  Chicago  in  1886  turned  all  eyes  ujwn  a  new 
source  of  peril  to  civilizatioa  One  question,  however,  which 
never  fails  to  exciU;  the  workmen,  both  natives  and  immigraut8, 
is  the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  lalx)ur,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  workmen  to  fill  the  place  of  strikers.  A  law  passed  some 
years  ago,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  considerable  difficulties 
liave  arisen,  forbids  the  landing  in  the  country  of  persons 
coming  under  a  contract  to  work.  In  the  Pacific  States 
the  feeling  against  the  Chinese,  who  take  lower  wages,  often 
one-bair  of  what  whites  obtain,  has  not  merely  been  the  prime 
factor  in  Californian  State  politics,  but  ha^  induced  the  Senate 
to  ratify  treaties  and  Congress  to  jiass  Acts,  the  last  one 
extremely  stringent,  forbidding  their  entry.  When  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  some  years  ago  brought  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  to  replace  his  othti  men  who  had  gone  out  on 
Strike,  they  were  threatened  with  molestation.  On*?  trade,  how- 
ever, the'Chinese  are  permitted  to  follow,  anrl  liave  now  almost 
monojK)lized,  that  of  washermen  —  one  cannot  say,  washer- 
women.    Even  a  small  city  rarely  wants  its  Chinese  laundry. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  1  have  said  that  there  is  no* 
vant  of  intelligence  or  acuteness  among  the  working  people. 
For  prditical  j)tirpo3es,  and  setting  apart  what  are  specifically 
called  labour  questions,  there  is  really  little  difference  between 
them  and  other  classes.  Their  lights  are  as  goo<l  as  those  of 
farmers  or  traders,  their  modes  of  thinking  similar.    They  are, 
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however,  soraewliat  more  excitable  and  iiiore  easily  faapinated 
by  a  vigorous  demagogue,  as  the  success  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  IJutler  among  the  shoemakers  of  his  Massachusetts  district 
proved.  A  powerful  speaker  with  a  flow  of  humour  and 
audacity  will  go  farther  with  them  than  with  the  more  com- 
mercially-minded shopkeeper,  or  the  more  stolid  agriculturist, 
if  indeed  one  can  call  any  American  stolid. 

The  ignorant  masses  of  such  great  cities  as  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chic:igo,  Sau  Francisco,  togetber  with  the  dangerously  large 
*'  tramp  "  class,  are  hanlly  to  be  reckoned  with  the  working  class 
I  have  been  describing,  but  answer  better  to  what  is  called  in 
England  "  the  residuum.'*  They  are  largely  Irish  and  Germans, 
together  with  Voles,  Czechs,  and  Russians,  negroes,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  and  such  native  Americana  as  have  fallen  from  their 
tirst  estate  into  drink  and  [»enury.  From  the  more  recent  im- 
migrants neither  national  jiatriotism  nor  a  sense  of  civic  duty 
can  as  yet  be  exjtected ;  the  pity  is  that  they  have  been  allowed 
civic  power,  rolitical  opinions  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  pos- 
sess, for  they  have  not  had  time  to  learn  to  know  the  institu- 
tions of  their  new  country.  Yet  there  are  three  sentiments 
which  guide  them,  besides  adhesion  to  the  party  which  snapped, 
them  up  when  they  landed,  or  which  manipulates  them  by 
leaders  of  their  own  race.  One  of  tjiese  sentiments  is  religious 
sympathy.  Such  of  them  as  are  Roman  Catholics  are  ready  to 
stand  liy  whichever  party  may  obtain  the  favour,  or  be  readiest 
to  serve  the  interests,  of  their  church.^  Anothi'r  is  the  protection 
of  the  lifpior  traffic.  The  German  loves  his  beer,  and  deems  a 
land  where  this  most  familiar  of  pleasures  is  unattainable  no 
land  of  freedom,  while  the  Irishman  stands  by  a  trade  in  which 
his  countrymen  are  largely  engaged.  And,  thirdly,  the  Ameri- 
can-Irish have  been  largely  swayed  by  hatred  of  England, 
which  has  made  them  desire  to  annoy  her.  and  if  jxtssible  to 
stir  up  a  i[u:irrel  b(?tween  her  and  the  land  of  their  ad(»ption. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  England  seem,  so  far  as  one 
can  gather,  to  have  lessened  this  feeling,  on  wliich,  of  course, 
unscrupulous  politicians  play,  and  which  is  the  only  i-emaining 
obstacle  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

1  Tlioseof  the  GRiman  immi^n^ntn  who  remain  in  the  grext  citita  instead  of 
gfiing  West,  seem  to  bo  mi»sily  Caibolics,  at  least  In  name ;  aa  aro  also  Ute 
Polea,  Czechs,  aud  Slovaks. 
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The  European  reader  moBt  not  sappose  that  this  lowest  sec- 
tion of  the  labouring  class  is  wholly  composed  of  immigrants, 
nor  that  all  of  the  city-dwelling  immigrants  belong  to  it,  for 
there  are  many  foreigners  whose  education  and  skill  place  them 
at  once  on  a  level  with  the  native  American  workmen.  Its 
importance  in  politics  arises  less  from  its  number,  which  does 
not  approach  three  million  of  voters  all  told,'  than  from  the 
cohesion,  in  every  great  city,  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  massed 
there.  Being  comparatively  ignorant,  and  for  the  most  i»art 
not  yet  absorbed  into  the  American  population,  it  is  not  moved 
by  the  ordinary  political  forces,  nor  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
intellectual  and  moral  influences,  but  "goes  solid  "  as  its  leaders 
direct  it,  a  fact  which  gives  these  leaders  exceptional  weight, 
and  may  enable  them,  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  to 
dictate  their  terms  to  statesmen.  The  disposition  to  truckle 
to  the  forces  of  disorder,  and  to  misuse  the  power  of  pardoning 
offenders,  which  prominent  State  officials  sortletimes  evince,  is 
due  to  the  fear  of  the  so-called  "Laboxir  Vote,"  a  vote  which 
would  be  insignifioAnt  were  the  suffrage  restricted  to  persons 
who  have  resided  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  tlie  country. 
Keverthelesa  the  immigrants  are  not  so  largely  answerable 
for  the  faults  of  American  politics  as  a  stranger  might  be  led 
by  the  language  of  many -Americans  to  believe.  There  is  a 
disposition  in  the  United  States  to  use  them,  and  especially 
the  Irish,  muoli  as  the  cat  is  used  in  the  kitchen  to  account  for 
broken  plates  and  food  which  disapfiears.  The  cities  have  no 
doubt  suffered  from  the  immigrant  vote.  But  New  York  was 
not  an  Eden  before  the  Irish  came ;  and  would  not  become  an 
Eden  were  they  all  to  return  to  green  Erin,  or  move  on  to  arid 
Arizona. 

The  capitalist  class  consists  of  large  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  and  railroad  men,  with  a  few  great  land  specu- 
lators and  directors  of  trading  or  carrying  companies.  How 
much  capacity  and  energy,  how  much  wealth  and  influence 
there  is  in  this  small  class  everybody  knows.  It  includes  the 
best  executive  ability  of  the  country,  and  far  more  ability 
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1  Thfi  total  forelf^-born  popniatlon  of  the  United  States,  o<  both  sexes,  was 
On  IHttO)  9,24t).547  as  aijainst  53.372.70:1  native  born.  OI  the  lower  labouring 
cliUMi  1  mm  doBoribhiK.  )i  very  small  part  Is  native  American  mod  another  coo- 
•Idurablfl  part  tbo  AmerlcaQ'boru  aoofi  oC  recent  Immigrants. 
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than  is  devoted  to  the  public  service  of  the  State.  Though 
such  jK^i-sons  do  not,  and  hnrdly  f^ould,  hoM  aloof  from  politics 
—  some  of  them  are  indeiHl  zealous  i>:irty  hkmi  —  their  interest 
lies  chietiy  in  using  polities  for  their  own  [mrjwses.  and  eape- 
L'ially  in  resisting  the  attacks  with  whiuh  they  are  threatened, 
sometimes  by  the  popular  movement  against  monopolists  and 
great  corporations,  sometimes  by  Free  Trailers  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  present  high  tariff  which  the  manufacturers  deem 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  One-half  of  the  capital- 
ists are  occupied  in  preaching  laisnez  foire  as  regards  railroad 
control,  the  other  half  in  resisting  it  in  railroad  rate  matters,  in 
ortler  to  have  their  goods  carried  more  cheaply,  and  in  tiiriff 
matters,  in  order  to  protect  industries  threatened  with  foreign 
competition.  Yet  they  manage  to  hohl  well  together.  Their 
practical  talent  does  not  necessarily  imply  political  insiglit,  any 
more  than  moral  elevation,  nor  have  tliey  generally  the  taste  or 
leisure  to  think  seriously  about  the  needs  of  the  State.  In  no 
country  does  one  find  so  many  men  uf  eminent  capacity  tor 
busiue«s,  shrewd,  forcible,  and  daring,  who  are  so  uniiitt^  re  sting, 
80  intellectually  barren,  outside  the  sphere  of  their  business 
knowledge. 

But  the  wealthy  have  many  ways  of  influencing  opinion  and 
the  course  of  events.  Some  of  them  own,  others  find  means 
of  inspiring,  new»pai)ers.  Many  are  liberal  supporters  of  uni- 
versities and  colle;;eH,  and  it  ia  alleged  that  they  occasionally 
discounige  the  promulgation,  by  college  teachers,  of  opinions 
they  dislike.  Presidents  of  great  corporations  have  armies  of 
officials  under  their  orders,  who  cannot  indeed  be  intimidated, 
for  public  opinion  would  resent  that,  yet  may  be  suffered  to 
know  what  their  superior  thinks  and  expects.  Cities,  districts 
of  country,  even  Stites  or  Territories,  have  much  to  hoi>e  or 
fear  from  the  management  of  a  railway,  uikI  good  reason  to 
conciliate  its  president  Moreover,  us  the  finance  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  these  men  and  every  trader  is 
afFe**ted  hy  financial  (changes,  as  they  control  enormous  joint- 
stock  enterprises  whose  shares  are  held  and  sjieculated  in  by 
hosts  of  private  persons  of  all  ranks,  their  jjolicy  and  utter- 
ances are  watched  with  anxious  curiosity,  and  the  line  they 
take  determines  the  conduct  of  thousands  not  iliiectly  con- 
nected with  them.     A  word  from  several  of  the  great  financiers 
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■would  go  a  long  way  with  leading  statesmen.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  a  steadying  influence  in  politics,  being  opposed 
to  sudden  changes  which  might  disturb  the  money  market  or 
depress  trade,  and  especially  opposed  to  complications  with 
foreign  Statea.  They  are  therefore  par  excellence  the  peace 
party  in  America,  for  though  some  might  like  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  the  majority  would  have  far  more  to  lose 
thuri  to  gain. 

There  remains  the  group  of  classes  loosely  called  professional 
men,  of  whom  we  may  dismiss  the  physicians  as  neither  bring- 
ing any  distinctive  element  into  politics,  nor  often  taking  an 
active  interest  therein,  and  the  journalists,  because  they  have 
been  considered  in  treating  of  the  organs  of  opinion,  and  the 
clergy'  as,  inhibited  by  ]>uhlio  feeling  from  direct  immixture  in 
political  strife.  In  the  auti-alavery  and  Free  Soil  struggles, 
ministers  of  religion  were  prominent,  as  they  are  now  in  the 
temperance  movement,  and  incloe<i  will  always  be  when  a 
distinctly  moral  issue  is  placed  before  the  country.  But  in 
ordinary  times,  and  as  regards  most  questions,  they  find  it 
prudent  to  rest  content  with  inculcating  such  sound  principles 
as  will  elevate  their  he^irers'  views  and  lead  them  to  vote  fo" 
the  best  men.  Some  few,  however,  of  exceptional  zeal  or 
unusually  well-assured  position  do  appear  on  political  plat- 
forms, and,  like  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  justify 
their  courage  by  their  success.  Tlic  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  great  influence  with  their  flocks,  but  are  so  sensible  of  the 
displeasure  wliich  its  exercise  would  cause  among  the  native 
Americans  as  to  l)e  guarded  in  political  action,  allowing  them- 
selves a  freer  hand  in  promoting  temperance  or  other  moral 
causes.  Some  of  them  have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  country. 

The  lawyers,  who  are  both  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one, 
there  being  no  such  distinction  of  the  profession  into  two 
branches  as  exists  in  Britain  and  France,  are  of  all  classes  that 
which  has  most  to  do  with  politics.'  From  their  ranks  comes 
a  large  part,  probably  a  half,  and  apparently  the  better  half,  of 
the  professional  politicians.  Those  who  do  not  make  politics 
a  business  have  usually  something  to  do  with  it,  and  even  those 
who  have  little  to  do  with  it  enjoy  opportunities  of  looking 
2  An  account  of  the  American  B«r  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 


behind  the  scenes.  The  necessities  of  their  practice  oblige 
them  to  study  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
of  their  own  State,  as  well  as  to  watch  current  legislation. 
It  is  therefore  from  the  legal  profession  that  most  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  have  been  drawn,  from  the  days  of  Patrick 
Henry,  John  Jay,  and  John  Adams  down  to  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  presidential  candidates  of  our  own  generation. 
Hence  both  in  great  cities  and  in  aiuall  ones  the  lawyer  ia 
favourably  placed  for  influencing  opinion.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
parts,  he  is  apt  to  be  the  centre  of  local  o[»iuion,  as  Lincoln 
was  in  Springheld,  where  he  practised  law  and  inade  his  repu- 
tation.^ When  in  some  great  community,  like  Kew  York  or 
Boston,  a  demoustratiou  is  organized,  some  distinguished  advo- 
cate, such  as  Charles  O'Conorwas  in  New  York,  such  as  Hufus 
Choate  was  in  Boston,  is  selected  for  the  oration  of  the  day, 
because  he  has  the  power  of  speech,  and  beciiuse  everybody 
knows  him.  Thus  the  lawyers  best  deserve  to  be  called  the 
leading  class,  less  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than 
the  capitalists,  but  nuire  powerful  as  a  whole^  since  more 
numerous  and  more  locally  active.  Of  course  it  is  only  on  a 
very  few  professional  questions  that  they  tvit  together  as  a 
class.  Their  function  is  to  educate  opinion  from  the  technical 
side,  and  to  put  things  in  a  telling  way  before  the  people. 
Whether  the  individual  lawyer  is  or  is  not  a  better  citizen 
than  his  neighbours,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  shrewder  one,  know- 
ing more  about  government  and  public  business  than  most  of 
them  do,  and  able  at  least  to  perceive  the  mischiefs  of  bad 
legislation,  which  farmers  or  shopkeepers  may  faintly  realize. 
Thus  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  the  profession  makes  for 
good,  and  though  it  is  often  the  instrument  by  which  harm  is 
wrought,  it  is  more  often  the  means  of  revealing  and  defeating 
the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of  keeping  the  wholesome  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Its 
action  in  political  life  may  be  compared  with  its  function  in 
judicial  proceedings.  Advocacy  is  at  the  service  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust  equally,  and  sometimes  makes  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,  yet  experience  shows  that  the  sifting  of  evi- 

1  1  hnve  hMird  townsmen  nt  the  gtfAt  Pr^ftidnnt  describe  bow  the  front  of  hta 
bouw  nned  to  be  a  M7rt  of  tiHtherinfi:  place  on  Bummer  ereoinES  where  his  racy 
t.il!<  heli>ed  to  monld  the  opinion  of  the  place. 
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dence  and  the  arguing  of  points  of  law  tend  on  the  whole  to 
make  justice  prevail. 

There  remain  the  men  of  letters  and  artists,  an  extremely 
small  class  outside  a  few  Eastern  cities,  and  the  teachers,  espe- 
eiully  those  in  collcj;ea  and  universities.  The  influence  of 
liti?raiy  men  Ims  been  more  felt  through  magazines  than 
thro\igli  hooks,  for  native  authurship  suffered  severely  till 
ISDl  from  the  deluge  of  cheap  English  reprints.  That  of  the 
teachers  tells  primarily  on  their  pupils,  and  indirtiotly  on  the 
circles  to  which  those  pupils  bidodg,  or  in  which  they  work 
when  they  have  left  colh*gt?.  One  is  amused  h^'  the  bitterness 
—  affected  scorn  trying  to  disguise  real  fear — with  which 
"college  professors  "  are  denounced  by  the  professional  poli- 
ticians as  unpractical,  visionary,  pharisaical,  "  kid-gloved," 
**  high-toned,"  "  un-Americau,''  the  fact  being  that  an  impulse 
towards  the  impi-oveiuent  of  party  methods,  civil  service  re- 
form and  tariff  reform,  has  come  from  the  universities,  and 
been  felt  in  the  iiu'rcased  political  activity  of  the  better  edu- 
cated youth.  The  new  generation  of  lawyers^  clergyinen,  and 
journalists,  of  teachers  in  the  highiir  schools,  and  indeed  of 
business  men  also,  so  far  as  they  receive  a  university  educa- 
tion, have  been  inspired  by  the  universities,  particularly  of 
course  hy  the  older  and  more  highly  developed  institutions 
of  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  more  serious  and  earnest  view  of 
politics  than  has  prevailed  among  the  richer  chusses  since  the 
strain  of  the  Civil  War  passed  away.  Tiieir  horizon  has  been 
enlarged,  their  ])atriotism  tempered  by  a  sense  of  national 
sliurtcomings,  ami  (puckeued  by  a  higher  ideal  of  national  well- 
being.  Tiie  confidence  that  all  other  prosperity  will  accom- 
pany material  prosperity,  the  belief  that  goorl  instinrts  are 
enough  to  guide  nations  through  practical  difHculties,  erroi-s 
which  led  astray  so  many  worthy  people  in  the  last  genera^ 
tinn,  are  being  dispelled,  and  a  juster  view  of  the  great 
pnililcms  of  driiiocratic  government  presented.  Th**  .seat"^  of 
learning  and  education  are  at  present  among  the  most  potent 
forces  making  for  progress  and  the  foriuation  of  sound  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  increase  daily  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  teachers  no  less  than  in  the  number  of  their 
students. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  general  obser- 
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vations  are  needed  to  supplement  or  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
foregoing  inijuiry. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  no  such  general  opposition  as  in 
continental  Europe  of  up|)er  and  Iov\er  classes,  richer  and  iK)orer 
classes.  There  is  no  such  jealousy  or  liostility  as  one  tinds  in 
France  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  oi)eratives.  In  many 
places  class  distinctions  do  exist  for  the  purposes  of  social  inter- 
course. But  it  is  only  in  tlie  larger  cities  that  the  line  is  sharply 
drawn  between  those  who  call  themselves  gentleujcn  and  those 
others  to  whom,  in  talk  among  themselves,  tlie  former  set  would 
refuse  this  epithet. 

There  is  no  one  (dass  or  set  of  men  whose  special  function 
it  is  to  form  and  lead  opiinon.  The  politicians  certainly  do 
not.     Public  opitiion  leads  them. 

Still  less  is  then-  any  gt)vernin<<  class.  The  class  whence 
most  office-holders  come  corresponds,  as  resjiects  education  and 
refinement,  to  what  wotdd  be  called  the  lower  middle  class  in 
Europe.     But  oftice-holders  are  not  governors. 

Such  class  issues  as  now  exist  or  )»ave  recently  existed, 
seldom,  or  to  a  small  extent,  coincide  witli  party  issues.  They 
are  usually  toyed  with  by  l>oth  parties  alike,  or  if  such  a  ques- 
tion becomes  strong;  enough  to  be  madr.  the  basis  of  a  new  party, 
that  party  will  usually  stand  by  itself  apart  from  the  two  old 
and  regular  organizations. 

In  Kurope,  classes  have  become  factors  in  jwlitics  either 
from  interest  or  from  passion.  Legislation  or  adiiiinisti-ation 
may  have  pressed  hardly  on  a  class,  aiid  the  class  has  sought 
to  defend  and  emancipate  itself.  Or  its  feelings  may  have 
been  wounded  by  past  injury  or  insult,  and  it  may  seek  occa- 
sions for  revenge.  In  America  neither  cause  for  the  action  of 
any  class  as  a  class  can  be  said  to  exist.*  Hence  classes  have 
not  been  prime  factors  in  American  politics  or  in  the  formation 
of  native  politic^'il  opinion.  In  the  main,  political  questions 
proj>er  have  held  the  first  place  in  a  voter's  mind,  and  ques- 

1  Even  thnse  who  woalii  persuarle  the  working  mon  that  IcgiKlatinti  In  unjust 
to  them  seldom  complain  of  what  it  do^s,  hitt  rather  of  what  H  omits  or  (loefl 
not  iirnreiit.  Any  •ilntntf  whii'h  huro  linrjihly  on  lahourlni;  men  would  in 
Americn  he  rupoaled  rnrihwith.  Tlierc  is  at  present  in  some  States  an  agita- 
tioo,  oondnct(><)  hy  "  Lahuiir"  lenders,  to  alter  the  law  which  restrains  what 
*s  rallwl  eoerrive  "picketing"  or  molestnlion  In  trade  disputes,  but  the  laws 
have  so  far  been  upheld  by  Che  general  sense  of  the  coiuoiuuity. 
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tiona  afFecting  his  class  the  second.'  The  grrat  strikes  which 
have  of  late  years  convulsed  large  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  "lalx>ur"  agitation  which  has  accompanied  them,  have 
brought  new  elements  of  class  passion  and  class  interest  upon 
the  scene.  But  it  is  possible  that  these  phenomena,  which  are 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  immigrants,  still 
tinasaimilated,  though  invested  with  political  power,  may  prove 
to  be  transitory. 

The  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  classes.  They  exist  within 
it,  but  they  do  not  make  it  up.  You  are  not  struck  by  their 
political  significance  as  you  would  be  in  any  European  country. 
The  people  is  one  people,  although  it  occupies  a  wider  terri- 
tory than  any  other  nation,  and  is  composed  of  elements  from 
many  quarters. 

Even  educ>ation  makes  less  difference  between  various  sec- 
tions of  the  community  than  might  ,be  expected.  One  finds 
among  the  better  instnu-ted  many  of  those  prejudices  aud 
fallacies  to  which  the  European  middle  classes  are  supposed 
peculiarly  liable.  Among  the  less  instruct-ed  of  the  native 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  comprehension  of 
public  affairs,  a  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  a  generally 
diffused  interest  in  national  welfare,  exceeding  that  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  Eurojn*. 

This  is  a  strong  point  of  the  nation.  This  is  what  has  given 
buoyancy  to  the  vessel  of  the  State,  and  enabled  her  to  carry 
with  apparent,  though  perhaps  with  diminishing,  ease  the  dead 
weight  of  ignorance  which  European  emigration  continues  to 
throw  upon  her  decks. 

^  There  are  exceptioas  —  e.g,  tariff  ijueatlons  are  foremost  In  the  niiDd  of 
Tnanufartureni.  Chm^M  queatioDs  in  those  of  Callfomian  working  men,  tnuu- 
portatlon  questions  often  in  those  of  farmen. 
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Both  tlie  general  tendencies  and  the  class  tendencies  in  the 
development  of  jmblie  opinion  which  I  have  attempted,  to 
fiketchy  may  be  observeil  all  over  tlie  vast  area  of  the  Unioa 
Some,  however,  are  more  powerful  in  one  region,  others  in 
another,  while  the  lueal  ueetis  and  feelings  of  eacti  n';^ion  tend 
to  give  a  particular  I'tdoiir  to  its  views  and  dire^'Liuii  to  its 
aims.  One  must  theretore  im^uire  into  and  endeavour  to 
describe  these  loc;*l  differences,  so  as,  by  duly  allowing  for 
them,  to  correct  wliat  has  been  stated  generally  with  regard  to 
the  Cijnditious  under  which  opinion  is  formed,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  evoke  it. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  classified  the  States  into  five 
groups,  the  North-Eastern  or  New  England  Stiites,  the  Middle 
States,  the  North- Western  States,  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  Slo])e.  For  the  purposes  of  our  present 
inquiry'  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  first  two 
of  these  groups,  but  the  differences  between  the  others  are 
significant.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  there  are,  of  course, 
abundance  of  local  differences  within  these  divisions.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  is  for  many  purposes  unlike  Ohio. 
Georgia  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  Ijouisiana.  Nebraska 
is  more  raw  than  Illinois.  To  go  into  these  minor  points  of 
divergence  would  involve  a  tedious  discussion,  and  perhaps 
confuse  the  reader  after  all,  fo  be  must  be  asked  to  under- 
stand that  this  chapt.er  endeavours  to  present  only  the  general 
aspect  which  opinion  wears  in  each  section  of  the  country,  and 
that  what  is  said  of  a  section  generally,  is  not  meant  to  be 
taken  as  equally  applicable  to  every  Stjite  within  it. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  predominant  influence  is  that  of 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  merchants  —  in  a  word,  of  the  com- 
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mercial  classes.  Tlie  East  finds  the  capital  for  great  under- 
takings all  over  the  country,  particularly  foi-  the  making  of 
railroads,  the  stock  of  whirl*  is  chieHy  held  by  Eastern  in- 
vestors, and  the  prpsideuts  whereof  often  have  their  central 
office  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Phihulelphia,  though  the  line 
may  tmverse  the  Western  or  Southern  States.  The  East  also 
conducts  the  gigantic  trade  with  Europe.  It  ships  the  grain 
and  the  cattle,  the  pork  and  the  petroleum,  it  '* finances"  the 
shipping  of  much  of  the  cotton,  it  receives  nearly  all  the  manu- 
factim^il  fjjoods  that  Kurojw  sends,  as  well  as  the  emigrants 
from  Bi'itaiii,  Gennany,  and  Scandinavia.^  The  arms  of  its 
groat  bankers  and  mertiliants  stretch  o\'er  the  whole  Union, 
making  those  conuuercial  iulluences  which  rule  in  their  own 
seat  iKJteut  everywhere.  Eastern  opinion  is  therefore  the  most 
quickly  and  delicately  sensitive  to  financial  inoveiiients  and 
European  influences,  as  well  as  the  most  firmly  bound  to  a 
pacific  pulicy.  As  in  the  bej^iniiing  of  the  century,  tratle  inter- 
ests made  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  anxious  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  England,  to  whose  ports  their  vessels  plied,  so 
now,  though  the  shipping  which  enters  Eastern  ports  is  chiefly 
Euroitean  (JJritisht  Norwegiuii,  German,  French),  the  mercan- 
tile connections  of  American  and  European  merchants  and 
financiers  are  so  close  that  an  alarm  ot  war  might  produce 
widespiead  disaster. 

The  East  is  also,  being  the  oldest,  the  best  educated  and  most 
intelligent  quarter  of  the  coinitry.*  Not  only  does  it  contain 
more  men  of  high  culture,  but  the  average  of  knowledge 
and  thought  (ex<'luding  the  mob  of  the  great  cities  and  some 
backward  districts  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania)  is  higher  than 
elsewhere.  Its  literary  men  and  eminent  teachers  labour  for 
the  whole  country,  and  its  cities,  which  show  the  lowest  ele- 
ment of  the  population  in  their  rabble,  show  also  tlie  largest 
number  uf  men  of  light  and  leading  in  all  professions.  Al- 
though very  able  newspapers  are  published  in  the  West  as 
well  as  in  the  East,  still  the  tone  of  Eastern  political  discus- 
sion is  more  generally  dignified  and  serious  than  in  the  rest  of 

I  Some  Germans  and  Itnlinntt  enter  by  Nuw  OrleHiiK  nr  the  ports  of  Texas. 

^  The  percDiiiage  of  penwms  nhle  to  rea^l  and  write  is  as  liij»h  in  some  of  the 
Wpstorn  Stales,  such  nn  Inwa  antl  Nebrauka.  as  in  New  Eo^Iautl,  but  Uiia  may 
be  bwiaase  the  Irish  aud  Freuch  Cauadiaus  depress  the  level  of  New  Englaud. 
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the  Union.  The  influences  of  Eiiro|te,  which,  of  course,  play 
first  and  chiefly  upon  the  East,  are,  so  far  as  they  affect  man- 
ners and  morality,  by  no  means  an  unmixed  goo<l.  But  in  the 
realm  of  thought  Europe  and  its  criticism  are  a  stimulative 
force,  which  con-eets  any  undue  appreciation  of  natiniixLl  vir- 
tues, ami  helps  forward  sound  views  in  economics  and  history. 
The  leisured  and  well-read  class  to  be  found  in  some  Kafitem 
cities  is  as  cosmopolit:in  in  tone  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world,  yet  has  nnt  lost  the  piquancy  of  its  native  soil.  Its 
thought  appropriates  what  is  fresh  and  sound  in  th*^  literature 
or  scientirtc  work  of  Germany,  Enghmd,  and  Krai^ct?  uiore 
readily  than  any  of  those  oountrii's  seems  to  learn  Inuu  each 
of  the  others.  These  causes,  added  to  the  fact  tliat  the  per- 
versions of  party  government  have  been  unusually  gross  among 
the  irresponsible  masses  that  crowd  these  very  cities,  has 
roused  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to  the  so-called  ** machine" 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Eiistcrn  voter  is  less 
bound  to  his  party,  nn^re  accustomed  to  thiuk  for  himself,  and 
to  look  for  light,  when  he  feels  his  own  knowledge  defective, 
to  capable  jiulilicists.  When,  either  in  Federal  or  State  or  city 
politics,  an  independent  party  arises,  repudiatini;  the  bad 
nominations  of  one  or  both  of  the  regular  organizations,  it  is 
here  that  it  finds  its  leaders  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  sup- 
|x>rt.  Ther*:"  is  also  in  New  England  a  good  deal  left  of  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism,  eold  and  keen  as  glacier  air,  with  its  high 
standard  of  public  thity  and  private  honour,  its  disffosition  to 
apply  the  maxims  of  religion  to  the  conduct  of  life,  its  sense, 
much  needed  in  this  tender-hearted  country,  that  there  are 
times  when  Agag  must  be  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgiil.  If  the  peojde  of  New  England  and  rural  New  York 
had  been  left  unpolluted  by  the  turbid  flood  of  foreign  immi- 
gmtion,  they  would  be  the  fittest  of  any  in  the  world  for  a 
democratic  government.  Evils  there  would  still  l)e,  as  in  all 
governments,  but  in(;omparahly  less  grave  than  those  which 
now  tax  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  from  these  States  hold 
up  the  banner  of  reform  for  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  lino  between  the  Ea.st  and  the 
West,  because  the  boundary  is  always  moving  westward. 
Thirty  years  ago  Ohio  was  typically  western  in  character,  now 
it  has  as  much  in  common  with  Connecticut  or  New  York  as 
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witli  Kansas  or  Minnesota.  The  most  distiiiptive  elements  in 
the  Western  States  are  tLe  fanning  cliiss,  wliieli  here  attains 
its  greatest  strength,  ami  the  masses  of  newly-ai-riveJ  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  who  till  whole  distriets.  otten  out- 
numbering the  native  Americans.  These  immigrants  contribute 
so  much  more  largely  t^>  the  voting  than  to  the  thinking  power 
of  the  newer  States,  that  their  presence  is  one  of  the  main 
rt'ivsans  why  the  pulitituil  p<iwer  of  the  West  exceeds  its  polit- 
ical capacity.  They  arc  htmcst,  industrious,  and  worthy  peo- 
ple, the  jKireuts  of  good  American  citizens,  useful  men  to  clear 
the  woods  and  break  up  the  prairie,  but  they  know  so  little  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  often  so  little  of  its  lan- 
giiage,  that  they  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  their  leaders, 
sometimes  Americans,  sometimes  men  of  their  own  race.  The 
predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  tlie  faults  and 
merits  indicated  in  the  account  already  given  of  the  farming 
class.  Western  opinion  is  politically  unenlightened,  and  not 
aiuious  to  be  enlightened.  It  dislikes  theory,  and  holds  the 
practical  man  to  be  the  man  who,  while  discerning  keenly  his 
own  interest,  discerns  nothing  else  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose. 
It  goes  heartily  into  a  p  u  ty  fight,  despising  Independents,  Mug- 
wumps, and  "liolters ''  uf  all  sorts.  It  h;i3  boundless  cx)nfidence 
in  tlie  future  of  the  country,  of  the  West  in  particular,  of  its 
own  St«ate  above  all,  caring  not  much  for  what  the  East  thinks, 
and  still  less  for  the  judgment  of  Euroi)e.  It  feels  sure  every- 
thing will  come  right,  and  thinks  *' cheap  transportation*'  to 
be  the  one  thing  needful.  Keckless  in  enterprises,  it  is  stingy 
in  paying  its  officials,  judges  included :  good-natured  and  in- 
dulgent to  a  fault,  it  is  nevertheless  displeased  to  hear  that 
its  senator  lives  iu  luxury  at  Washington.  Its  townsfolk  are 
80  mucli  occupied  in  pushing  their  towns,  bi^tweeti  wlio.se  news- 
pajiers  there  is  a  furious  rivalry  —  they  hate  one  another  as 
Athens  hated  Thebes,  or  Florence  l*isa — its  rich  men  in  opening 
up  railroads,  its  farmers  in  their  household  and  field  toil, 
labour  being  scarce  and  dear,  that  (X)lities  are  left  to  the  poli- 
ticians, who,  however,  are  not  the  worst  specimens  of  their 
class.  When  election  time  comes  the  Western  man  shouts 
witii  all  his  lungs,  and  should  ever  another  war  break  out,  the 
West  would  again  send  down  its  stout-hearted  large-limbed 
regiments.     AVhile  things  are  :is  they  are  now,  you  cannot  get 
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the  average  Western  man  to  listen  to  philosophical  reasonings, 
or  trouble  himself  alx)ut  coming  dati>,'t>rs.  To  arrest  him  you 
must  touch  his  sentiment,  and  at  this  moment  the  questions 
whose  solution  presses  are  questions  which  sentiment  goes  no 
way  to  solve. 

The  West  may  be  called  the  roost  distinctively  American  part 
of  America,  because  the  jioints  in  which  it  tiiffprs  from  the 
East  are  the  points  in  which  America  as  a  whole  diffi-rs  from 
Europe.  But  the  character  of  its  population  <iifFL'ra  in  differ- 
ent regions,  aceording  to  the  parts  of  the  country  from  wliich 
the  early  settlers  came.  Now  the  settlers  have  generally 
moved  alonj;  parallels  of  latitude,  and  we  have  therefore 
the  curious  result  that  tlie  (characteristics  of  the  older  States 
have  propagated  themselves  westward  in  [cirallel  lines,  so 
that  he  who  travels  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kneky  Moun- 
tains will  find  fewer  differenees  to  note  than  he  who,  starting 
from  Texas,  travels  north  to  Manitoba.  Thus  northern  Ohio 
was  filled  from  New  England  and  western  New  York,  and  in 
its  turn  colonized  northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  much  of 
the  farther  North-west.  Soutliern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  together 
with  great  part  of  Indiana,  were  peopled  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  different  quality  of  tliese  early  settlers 
IS  still  traceable.  Missouri  was  ctdonized  from  the  Slave  States, 
and  retains  the  taint  to  this  day.*  Kansas,  however,  though  it 
lies  west  of  Missouri,  received  in  the  days  of  the  Free  Soil 
struggle  many  Puritan  immigrants  from  the  Free  States,  and 
bears,  though  it  is  often  ciilled  the  State  of  "  cnmks,'-  a  some- 
what higher  stamp  than  its  neighbour.  The  Scandinavians 
are  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesot'u  the  G-ermans  numer- 
ous in  Iowa  also,  anrl  indeed  all  over  these  newer  States,  in- 
cluding Texas.  So  far  back  as  1870  Milwaukee  was  a  German 
rather  than  an  American  city;*  and  in  1890  it  appeared  that 
there  were  townships  in  Wisconsin  in  which  the  tax  lists  had 

'  In  Oreiiron  there  is  a  diBirict  which  was  settled  by  poop1('  from  Kentucky 
and  TtiDneMM,  rather  excepiiniially,  for  the  uutltovr  of  tlictie  Statett  seUlom 
moved  no  fmr  tn  thA  north.  The  di-wnndaiits  of  these  immiKTants  are  iiuw 
less  prospenms  RDd  entorprUiiig  ihnn  nrv  those  of  the  men  who  came  from 
the  Frve  8utrtt. 

^  Asking;  my  way  al>ont  thrt  stn^et^,  I  found  German  more  helpful  than 
Englitili,  In  tlie  same  year  it  wns  noticeahle  that  in  Wisconsin  the  paper 
money  (tlien  alone  in  use)  hail  gut  a  marked  ainell  from  the  use  of  kkins  and 
Inra  by  ihe  newly-arrived  Swedej*  and  Norwogiaus. 
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for  years  been  kept  in  {reriimn,  and  euunties  in  which  a  paid 
interpreter  was  roquireJ  to  enablo  the  buaiuess  of  the  courts  to 
be  transaoted.  The  Territories  which  lie  farther  to  the  South- 
west liavr  lio  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  only  a  voteless 
delegate  each  in  Congress,  yet  over  them  tlie  network  of  party 
organization  has  been  sprejid,  though,  of  course,  tlie  aj»arser 
popubitinn  feeds  a  feebler  political  life. 

The  Paeitiu  81u[H',  as  its  inhabiUmts  call  it,  geo^rapliically 
includes  the  States  of  Oregon  aud  Waahingtou,  but  Oregon 
and  "Washington  resemble  the  North-western  States  in  so  many 
respeets  tliat  they  may  better  be  classed  therewith.  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  on  the  other  hand  are  distinctly  i>eciiliar. 
They  are  more  Western  than  the  States  I  have  just  been  dt 
scribing,  with  the  elmracteristies  of  those  Statf»s  intensifictj 
and  some  new  features  added.  TJiey  are  cut  off  by  deserts  and 
barren  mountain  ranges  from  the  agrieultund  part  of  the 
Mississippi  basin,  nor  is  population  ever  likely  to  become 
really  continuous  across  this  wilderness.  Mining  industries 
play  a  larger  i)art  in  them  than  in  any  other  State,  except 
(volorado.  Thi-ir  inhabititnts  are  xinsettled  and  fluctuating, 
hi.i,'hly  siK'culiitivo,  as  one  may  expect  those  who  mine  and 
gamble  in  mining'  stocks  to  lu',  fM'enpie<l  with  questions  of 
their  own,  and  i*oniparatividy  indifferent  to  those  which  inter- 
est the  rest  of  the  uountry.  Of  these  questions,  one  is  Chinese 
immigration,  another  the  management  of  the  great  Central  and 
Southern  Pa*  ilii:  railroad  syst^Mu,  which  is  accused  of  oppres- 
sing the  tniile  and  industries  of  CaJifitrnia;  a  thinl,  the  ree^m- 
ciliMiii-nt  of  tlie  cliiims  of  miners  and  agriculturists  to  the 
waters  of  tlu^  rivers,  whieh  eaeh  set  seeks  to  appropriate,  and 
whiidi  the  former  have  asserted  the  right  to  foul.  But  as  the 
recent  history  of  California  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself,  it  is 
enuu.Lch  ta  obstMve  that  jtublic  opinion  is  here,  in  sjiite  of  the 
proverbial  shrewdii-'Hs,  energy,  and  liardiliood  of  the  men  of 
the  Pacific,  more  titiul  and  gusty,  less  amenable  to  the  voice 
of  sober  reason,  and  leas  deferential  to  the  authority  of  states- 
men, or  even  of  party  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  "In- 
terests," such  as  those  of  a  great  mine-owning  group,  or  of  a 
railroad,  are  iiumonsely  |x)werful,  aud  the  reactions  against 
them  not  less  so. 

Of  the  South,  the  solid  South,  as  it  is  often  called,  because 
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its  presidential  vote  is  now  cast  entirely  for  the  Democrats, 
some  account  will  be  found  in  tAvo  later  chapters,  one  skftching 
its  history  since  the  war  ended,  the  other  describiuy:  the  i-oudi- 
tion  of  the  negro  and  las  relations  to  the  whites.  Here,  tliere- 
fore,  I  will  spe;ik  only  of  the  general  character  of  political 
opinion  and  action  in  the  former  Slave  States.  The  jthenomena 
they  present  are  unexainplod.  Kquality  before  the  law  is 
absolute  and  perfect.  U'ing  yeenreil  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  the  [»olitical  subjection  of  a  hirf^e  part  (in  some  States  a 
majority)  of  the  population  is  no  leas  complete. 

There  are  three  ortlers  of  men  in  the  South. 

The  first  is  the  upper  or  educated  class^  inohnling  the  chil- 
dren of  the  planting  aristoiinicy  which  ruled  before  the  Civil 
War,  together  with  the  Nortlieni  men  wlio  have  since  1S65 
settled  in  the  towns  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture. 
Of  this  order  more  than  niiie-teuths  —  those  in  fact  who  Imvo 
survived  from  the  ohl  aristocracy,  trtgether  with  th4)se  who 
have  since  risen  from  the  humbler  class,  and  with  most  of  the 
newer  arriA'als  —  belong;  to  the  Demor,ratic  party.  Along  with 
the  high  spirit  and  self-confidence  which  are  proper  to  a  ruling 
race,  these  Southern  men  have  shown  an  enlargcnjent  of  view 
and  an  aptitude  for  grasping  deciiled  and  contiituous  lines  of 
policy,  in  fact  a  turn  for  statesmanship  as  contrasted  with 
mere  politics^  which  was  less  common  in  the  Nortli,  l)eca[iae 
less  favouretl  by  the  conditions  umler  wliioh  ambition  has  in 
the  North  to  push  its  way.  The  Southern  man  who  entrrs 
public  life  has  had  a  more  assured  position  than  his  riv;il  from 
a  Northern  State,  because  he  represented  the  opinion  of  a  united 
body  who  stood  by  him,  regarding  him  as  their  champion,  and 
who  expected  from  him  leas  subservience  to  thi'ir  insirnctions. 
He  tlid  not  need  to  court  so  assiduously  the  breath  of  jxipnlar 
favour.  He  was  not  more  educated  or  intelligent:  and  had 
lived  in  a  less  stimulating  atmosphere,  hut  he  had  courage 
and  a  clear  vision  of  his  objects,  the  two  gifts  essential  for 
a  statesman;  while  the  united  popular  impulse  behind  him 
supplied  a  sort  of  second  patriotism.  The  element  of  gain 
entered  somewhat  less  into  Southern  politicR,  jmrtly  because 
the  country  is  poor:  and  though  the  South  bi'gins  to  be  com- 
mercialized, the  sensitiveness  on  the  "j>oint  of  honour"  and  a 
flavour  of  punctiliousness  in  manners,  recall  the  oldeu  time 
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Oiiiuion  in  the  Slave  States  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  the 
divisions  between  Deinoorata  anil  Whigs,  was  gimpriilly  bold, 
definite,  and  consistent,  because  baaed  on  a  few  dortnuos.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  a  small  class  who  were  largely  occupied 
witli  jjublie  affairs,  and  fond  of  debating  them  upon  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  words  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  has 
preserved  this  (quality  while  losing  its  old  Hercencss  and  better 
recognizing  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  work  in  a  Fed- 
eral republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  strength  of 
party  feeling,  due  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  regarding  the 
ncgrOj  has  prevented  the  growth  of  iudcjH'iulent  opinion,  and 
of  the  tendency  which  in  the  North  is  called  Mugwumpism. 
And  although  tlie  leading  statesnien  are  not  inferior  to  those 
whom  the  North  sends  to  Washington,  the  total  number  yf 
thoughtful  and  enlightened  men  is,  in  projKjrtion  to  the  popu- 
lation, smaller  than  in  the  North-east,  smaller  even  than  in 
such  Western  Stites  as  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

1  have  UHed  the  past  tense  in  describing  these  phenomena, 
because  the  South  is  changing,  and  the  process  is  now  scarcely 
swifter  in  the  AVest  than  in  those  parts  of  Tenuesseej  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  where  the  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits are  l>ei.rig  opened  up.  Most  parts,  however,  are  still 
thinly  settled  by  whites,  and  so  poor  that  a  traveller  finds  it 
hard  to  understand  how,  when  still  ]>oorer,  the  j^cople  managed 
to  resist  for  fourycarB  the  armies  of  the  wealthy  anrl  populous 
North.  There  is  therefore  less  eagerness  and  hopefulness  than 
in  the  West,  less  searching  discussion  and  elaborate  organiza- 
tion than  in  the  East,  less  of  everything  that  is  character- 
istically democratic.  The  Machine  has  been  brought  to  no 
such  terrible  perfection  as  in  the  Northern  States,  because  the 
need  of  it  is  not  felt  where  one  party  is  sure  of  victory,  and 
because  talent  nr  social  position  usually  designated  the  men  to 
be  selected  aa  candidates,  or  the  men  whose  voice  would  deter- 
mine the  selection.  Of  lute  years,  however,  the  aristocratio 
element  in  Southern  jtohtics  has  grown  weaker,  and  merita 
that  were  deemed  characteristic  of  Southern  statesmen  are 
more  rarely  seen. 

The  second  order  consists  of  those  who  used  to  be  called  the 
Mean  Whites.  Their  condition  strengthens  the  impression  of 
half  civilization  which  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  produce 
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Upon  tlie  traveller,  and  which  comes  painfully  home  to  him  in 
the  badness  of  the  inns.  While  slavery  la.stR<l,  those  whites 
were,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  planting  States,  a  wretched,  be- 
cause eoonomically  superfluous,  class.  There  was  no  room  for 
thein  as  labouivrs.  sinr*^  the  slaves  did  the  work  on  the  phinta- 
tions ;  they  liad  not  the  money  to  purchase  land  and  machin- 
ery for  tlieiuselves,  nor  the  spirit  to  pusli  their  way  in  the 
towns,  while  the  system  of  large  slave-worked  properties  made, 
as  the  iatifuiidia  did  long  ago  in  Italy,  the  cultivation  of  small 
farms  hopeless,  and  the  existence  of  a  thriving  free  peasantry 
impossible.  The  phiuters  disliked  this  class  and  kept  them 
off  tlieir  estates  as  much  as  possible ;  the  slaves  despised  them, 
and  called  tliem  "poor  wliite  trash."  In  South  Ciiroliria  and 
the  Gulf  States,  they  picked  up  a  wretched  livelihood  by 
raising  some  vegetables  near  their  lints,  and  killing  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  woods,  while  a  few  hung  round  the  great 
houses  to  look  out  for  a  stmy  job.  Shiftless,  ignorant,  improvi- 
dent, with  no  aims  in  the  present  nor  hopes  for  the  future, 
citizens  in  nothing  but  the  possession  of  votes,  they  were  a 
standing  rejtroach  to  the  system  that  produced  them,  atid  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  its  economic  as  well  as  moral  failure. 
In  the  northerly  Slave  Sfcites,  they  were  better  off,  and  in  the 
liighlands  of  Western  Virginiii,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  \orth 
Carolina,  where  tliere  were  few  or  no  slaves,  they  had,  along 
with  much  rudeuess  and  ignorance,  the  virtues  of  simple  moun- 
taineers. Their  progress  since  the  war  has  been  marked,  both 
near  the  mining  and  manufacturing  towas,  which  give  work 
and  fiimish  markets,  and  in  the  cotton-bearing  uplands,  wliere 
many  have  acquired  farms  and  prospered  as  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Everywhere,  however,  they  remain,  in  point  of  education  and 
enlightenment,  behind  the  small  farmers  or  artisans  of  the 
North  and  West.  Before  the  war  they  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course  (except  in  the  mountains,  where  the  conditions  were 
different),  the  lead  of  the  planting  class,  not  moiv  out  of  defer- 
ence to  it  than  from  aversion  to  the  negroes.  The  less  a  man 
ha^l  to  be  proud  of,  the  more  proud  was  he  of  his  colour. 
Since  the  war,  they  have  been  no  less  anxious  than  their  richer 
neighbours  to  exclude  the  negroes  from  any  share  iti  the  gov- 
ernment. Hut  thny  are  no  longer  mere  followers.  They  have 
begun  to  think  and  act  for  tlieiuselves }  and,  though  one  of  the 
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first  signs  of  independence  has  been  shown  in  the  acceptance 
of  such  impracticable  projects  as  those  advocated  by  the 
Farmers'  Allianoe,  they  have  become  a  body  which  has  views, 
and  with  wlio.se  views  it  is  necessary  to  reckon. 

The  negroes  constituti^  aUuit  one-third  of  the  ]>opulation  of 
the  old  Slave  Stales,  and  In  three  States  they  are  in  a  majority. 
ThongU  their  jtresence  is  the  dominant  factor  in  Southera 
politiis,  they  cannot  \ye  said  to  form  or  iuHuence  opinion;  and 
it  is  nut  their  votes,  but  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  them  from 
voting  thnt  intlueme  the  course  of  events.  I  reserve  for  a 
special  chapter  an  ai;i'0iint  of  their  singular  position. 

lienieinberiiig  that  of  the  whide  pofinhition  of  the.  Union, 
nearly  oue-tliird  is  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  the  major- 
ity of  that  one-third,  viz.  tiie  lower  part  of  the  pof>r  whites 
and  nearly  all  the  negroes  (more  than  one-sixth  of  the  sixty- 
six  millions),  has  no  political  knowledge  or  capacity,  nothing 
that  tail  be  called  ratioiuti  opinion,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the 
uihabitauts  of  tlie  United  States  are  from  Ix'ing  a  democracy 
enlightened  tlirough  and  through.  If  one  part  of  the  people 
is  as  educated  and  capable  as  that  of  Switzerland,  another  is 
as  ignorant  ami  pulitieally  untrained  aa  that  of  Russia. 

Of  the  four  divisinns  of  tlie  cuuiilry  aUive  described,  the 
West  (ineludini^'  Oregon  and  Wasliington)  has  already  the 
largest  vote,  ami  since  it  grows  faster  than  the  others,  will 
soon  be  indisputably  predominant.  But  as  it  grows,  it  loses 
some  of  its  distinctive  features,  becoming  more  like  the  East 
and  fulling  more  and  mnreunib-r  Eastern  influenceSj  both  intel- 
lectnal  and  Hnaneial.  It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that 
what  is  now  typically  Western  opinion  will  he  the  reigning 
opinion  of  the  future.  The  Pacific  States  will  in  time  be 
drawn  closer  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  losing  some- 
thing of  such  speeifie  quality  as  they  still  possess;  and  centres 
of  literary  iu^tivity,  such  as  now  exist  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Atlantic  Stites,  will  be  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 
Opinion  will  therefore  be  more  homogeneous,  or  at  least  less 
local,  in  the  future  than  it  has  l>een  in  the  past;  even  as  now 
it  is  less  determined  by  local  and  State  influences  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  liepublic. 
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The  last  few  chaptei 


Lve  attempted  to  explain  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  opinion  is  formed  in  America, 
what  national  qualities  it  reflects,  how  it  is  affected  by  class 
interests  or  local  circumstances,  as  well  as  through  what 
organs  it  manifests  itself.  We  must  now  inquire  how  it  acts, 
and  for  this  purpose  try  to  answer  three  questions. 

By  whom  is  public  opinion  formed?  i.e.  by  the  few  or  by 
the  many  ? 

How  does  it  seek  to  grasp  and  use  the  legal  machinery 
which  the  Constitutions  (Kederal  and  State)  provide? 

What  means  has  it  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  affairs 
otherwise  than  through  the  regular  legal  machinery  ? 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
growth  of  opinion  in  America  if  we  compare  them  with  those 
of  some  European  country.  As  Britain  is  the  country  in 
which  public  opiniuu  has  been  longest  and  with  least  inter- 
ruption iuatalled  in  jwwer,  and  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  more  largely  than  elsewhere  interested  in  jjublic  affairs/ 
Britain  supplies  the  Attest  materials  for  a  comparison. 

In  Britain  political  supremacy  belongs  to  the  householder 
voters,  who  number  (over  the  whole  United  Kingdom)  C,1*>1,000, 
being  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  adult  mule  popuhition. 
Public  opinion  ought  in  theory  to  reside  in  them.  Prac- 
tically, however,  as  everybody  knows,  most  of  them  have 
little  that  can  be  called  political  opinion.  It  is  the  creation 
and  possession  of  a  munh  siualler  number. 

An  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  Britain  will  distinguish 
three  sets  of  persons —  I  do  not  call  them  classes,  for  they  do 

>  Always  excepting  Swttzt^rland,  Norwar,  aod  Greece,  whose  condkiona 
are,  however,  too  dissimilar  from  those  of  America  to  make  a  comparisun 
proAtable. 

sa 
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not  coincide  witli  social  grades  —  those  who  make  opinion, 
those  who  receive  and  hold  opinion,  those  who  have  no  opin- 
ions at  all. 

The  first  set  consists  of  pnictical  politicians  (t.e.  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  and  a  much  smaller 
fraction  of  the  Upper,  together  with  men  taking  an  active 
part  in  local  party  organizations),  journalists  and  other  public 
writers,  and  a  small  fringe  of  other  persons,  chiefly  profes- 
sional men,  who  tliink  and  talk  constantly  about  public  affairs. 
Within  this  set  of  men,  who  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds 
rather  than  by  thousands,  it  is  the  chiefs  of  the  great  parties 
who  have  the  main  share  in  starting  opinion,  the  journalists 
in  propagating  it.  Debates  in  Parliament  do  something,  and 
the  speeches  which  custom,  recent,  but  strong  and  increasing, 
requires  the  leaders  to  deliver  np  and  down  the  country,  and 
which  are  of  course  reported,  replace  Parliament  when  it  is 
not  sitting.  The  function  of  the  dozen  best  thinkers  and  talk- 
ers in  each  party  is  now  not  merely,  as  in  the  last  generation, 
to  know  and  manage  Parliament,  to  watch  foreign  affairs,  and 
prepare  schemes  of  domestic  legislation,  but  to  insfiire,  instruct, 
stimulate,  and  attach  the  outside  public.  So  too  members  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  find  that  the  chief  utility  of  their 
position  lies  in  its  enabling  them  to  understiuid  tlie  actualities 
of  politics  better  than  they  couhl  otherwise  do,  and  to  gain  a 
hearing  outside  for  what  they  may  have  to  say  to  tlieir  fellow- 
countryinen.  This  small  set  of  persons  constitutes  what  may 
be  called  the  working  staff  of  the  laboratory;  it  is  among  them, 
by  the  reci[)rociLl  a(.:tion  and  reaction  on  one  another  of  the 
chiefs,  the  followers,  and  the  press,  that  opinion  receives  its 
first  shape.' 


f 


1  Small  M  it  may  still  flet^m  to  an  Ameriran,  Uie  class  that  forma  publio 
opiDlon  has  been  steadily  widening  in  EnKlaiKl.  luist  century  it  conaistod 
only  of  the  then  raliiij;  class,  —  the  tsrc^t  families,  — the  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  a  certain  iiumher  of  lawyers,  with  a  very  few  jnurnnlistH  and  cler^rymen, 
and  a  sort  of  fringe  of  t-ducated  men  and  monied  lucn  hronght  into  relations 
with  the  rulers.  This  was  the  Kii^Und  wliicli  allowed  GMorjje  HI.  to  alienate 
and  lose  the  North  Americun  Colonips.  Evi^n  then,  no  iltttiltt,  the  mass  of 
voters  outHide  {extremely  small  when  compared  with  tb«  numhers  of  to-day) 
counted  for  something,  for  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  their  interfering 
when  some  feeling  spreatl  among  them,  one  or  other  of  tlie  parties  being  rcatly 
to  stimulate  and  tise  such  a  feeling,  and  a  gf>nenil  ele<*tlon  enabling  it  to  find 
expressiim  in  the  counties  and  io  a  few  of  the  boronjfiis.     When  the  Keforra 
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The  second  set  of  persons  consists  of  those  who  watch  public 
affairs  with  a  certain  measure  of  interest.  When  an  impor- 
tant question  arises,  they  look  at  the  debates  in  Parliament  or 
some  platform  deliverance  by  a  lead^^r,  and  they  have  at  all 
times  a  notion  of  what  is  passing  in  the  political  world.  They 
now  and  then  attend  a  public  meeting.  They  are  not  uni- 
versally, but  now  pretty  largely,  enrolled  as  menibt'ra  of  some 
political  association.  When  an  election  arrives  they  go  to 
vote  of  their  own  accord.  They  talk  over  politics  after  dinner 
or  coming  into  town  by  a  suburban  train.  The  proportion  of 
such  persons  is  larger  in  the  professional  classes  (and  es- 
pecially among  the  lawyers)  than  in  the  mercantile,  larger  in 
the  upper  mercantile  than  among  the  working  men  of  the 
towns,  larger  among  skilled  than  unskilled  artisans,  larger  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South,  larger  among  the  town  workmen 
than  among  the  newly  enfranchised  agricuUiiral  labourers.  It 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  perhaps  rela- 
tively smaller  in  London  than  in  other  cities.  If  still  less 
than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  voters,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  increasing  proportion.*  * 

The  third  set  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  voters.  Though 
they  possess  political  [wwer,  and  are  better  pleased  to  have 
it,  they  do  not  really  care  about  it  —  that  ia  to  say,  politics 
occupy  no  appreciable  space  in  their  thoughts  and  interests. 
Some  of  them  vote  at  elections  because  they  consider  them- 
selves to  belong  to  a  party,  or  fancy  that  on  a  given  occasion 
they  have  more  to  expect  from  tlie  one  party  than  from  the 
other ;  or  because  they  are  brought  up  on  election  day  by  some 
one  who  can  influence  them.  The  number  who  vote  tends  to 
innreAse  with  the  imjwirtation  of  party  UiU)  municipal  and 
other  local  contests ;  and  from  the  same  cause  some  now  en- 
rol themselves  in  party  associations.  Others  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Uie  polls.     No  one,  except  on  the  stump,  can 

Bill  of  1832  on  larked  the  saffrage,  and  almost  extlnxn>Bli*-'d  thn  pocket  boroughs 
what  had  been  thi^  ruling  cla&M  naiik  into  being  m«rnly  th^  office-holding daas ; 
and  now,  tbouj^h  It  di).'a  hard,  iui  monopoly  or  oftlce  U  dopartiug  as  its  monopoly 
of  sitting  iu  Purliiimcut  dlil  iu  1H;j2. 

^  In  Chapter  LVII.,  ti/if^,  I  have  att*rmpted  to  distinpiish  an  Inner  and 
Outer  Circle  of  persons  who  take  an  active  iwrt  In  political  work.  What  I 
here  chII  thn  t'lrtt  or  opinion-iuiikit><;  set  would  lie  almost  wholly  within  the 
loner  Circle,  aud  would  be  much  smalli^  Lhaji  that  circle. 
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attribute  indfiperident  political  thinking  to  this  mass  of  per- 
sonSj  becausi^  tlieir  kiiuwledgt*  ami  interest,  though  growingj 
under  the  luilueuce  of  the  privileges  they  eujoy,  are  still  slight. 
Many  have  not  even  political  i)repossessionSj  and  will  sUire  orl 
smile  when  asked  to  which  party  they  belong.  They  count 
for  little  except  iit  elections,  and  then  chiefly  as  instruments 
to  be  used  by  others.  So  f;ir  as  the  fLirmation  or  exercise  oi 
opinion  goes,  they  may  be  left  out  of  sight.* 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  Hue  between  thi 
second  set  and  the  third,  or  to  estimate  tlieir  relative  numbers,! 
because  when  politics  are  dull  many  persons  subside  into  in- 
difference whom  the  advent  of  a  crisis  may  again  arouse.  An( 
of  course  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  second  set  wh< 
thougli  laterested  in  |»oIitie8,  have,  no  real  knowledge  or  judg-] 
raeiit  uliout  them.  Such  considerations,  however,  do  not  touch 
the  point  of  the  present  analysis,  which  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  citizens  who  originate  ojjinion  (tlie  first  set),  those 
who  hold  and  somewhat  modify  it  (tlie  second  set),  and  those 
who  are  rather  to  be  deemed,  and  even  that  only  if  they  can 
be  brought  to  the  poll,  mere  BalU)t-markers.  The  first  set  do 
the  thinkinj;;  they  scatter  forth  the  ideas  and  arguments* 
The  second  set  receive  and  test  wliat  is  set  before  them.  Wliat 
their  fcelinj;;  or  judgment  approves  they  accept  aufl  give  eflfeft 
to  by  their  votes;  what  they  dislike  or  suspect  is  refused  and 
falls  deail,  or  possibly  sets  them  the  other  Avay.  The  measure 
of  the  worth  of  a  view  or  proposal  —  I  do  not  mean  its  intrin- 
sic worth  but  its  power  of  pleasing  the  nation  —  is,  however,.^M 
not  merely  the  breadth  of  the  supj>ort  it  obtains,  but  also^| 
the  zeal  wluch  it  inspires  in  those  who  adopt  it.  .Although 
persons   in    the   second   set   usually  belong  to   one   or  other  ^^ 


1  What  IB  said  horc  cannot  of  conrw  N)  proved,  hnt  ^11  comraenfi  Hwlf  to 
any  one  who,  kuriwitic  a  larj;e  coiiBiitiieiK-y,  eonii>ar*>s  the  numlier  uf  pt^rsors 
who  attend  pnliltr  mef-liiifrit  nt  an  cle<*ti"n  an'1  can  be  tniHlfrl  lo  ctMne  of 
themselves  to  the  {>«-Jls  with  tho  totul  number  of  voters  ou  the  Ufila.  In  the 
London  contjtitueiu'ieiii  X  doubt  if  more  than  in  per  c^nt  of  the  nominal  voting 
AtreOKth  show  their  tnterent  in  either  of  these  ways.  From  25  to  40  per  cent 
do  nut  even  vote.  The  voiini;  proportion  is  Inrver  in  the  north  and  west 
midland  towns  und  iu  Srni1»nd.  In  the  old  dayti  of  small  conslltiieneien,  when 
it  mijjht  have  boon  fnippo^cd  that  tlie  restriction  of  the  fninchist'  wonld  have 
made  it  more  prized,  inexiwrieneed  candidau^s  were  always  stnick  Ijv  the 
small  perceiitJit'e,  out  of  iliose  whoin  tliey  personiilly  ranvaswd,  who  setjuied 
to  care  about  poliiius,  or  even  deemed  thouiBClveif  steady  party  men. 
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party/ and  are  therefore prona/ac/edispoaed  to  :iocept  wliatever 
comes  from  their  party  leaders,  yet  the  degree  of  cordiality 
with  which  they  accept  indicates  to  a  leader  how  their  minds 
are  moving,  and  becomes  an  element  in  hiij  future  caleulations. 
Thus  tlie  second  set,  although  receptive  rath«'r  than  (creative, 
has  an  important  function  in  ijiouhling  ofiiiuon,  and  giving  it 
the  shape  and  colour  it  finally  takes  when  it  has  crystallized 
under  the  influence  of  a  party  stniggh*.  The  third  set  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  except 
in  so  far  as  one  particular  proposal  or  cry  may  prove  more 
attractive  to  it  than  another.  It  has  some  few  iixed  ideas  or 
prejudices  whicdi  a  stati^sman  must  hear  in  mind,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  passive^  consisting  of  persons  who  eitlier  follow  the 
lead  of  members  of  the  first  or  second  sets,  or  who  are  too  in- 
different to  move  at  all. 

The  United  States  present  different  phenomena.  There 
what  1  have  called  the  tirst  set  is  extremely  small.  The  third 
set  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  Euglaiul,  and  but  for  the 
recent  immigrants  and  the  negroes  would  be  insignificant.  It 
is  in  the  second  set  that  opinion  is  formed  as  well  as  tested, 
created  as  well  as  mouldfil.  I'olitifal  light  and  heat  do  not 
raiUate  out  from  a  centre  ixa  in  Ku^dand.  They  are  diffused 
all  through  the  atmosjjhere,  and  are  little  more  intense  in  the 
inner  sphere  of  practical  poUticiiuis  than  elsewhere.  The  ordi- 
nary citizens  are  interested  in  politics,  and  watch  them  with 
intelligence,  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  (though  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it)  as  they  apply  to  their  own  business.  They  are 
forced  by  incessant  elections  to  take  a  more  active  [wirt  in 
public  affairs  than  is  taken  by  any  European  people.  Tliey 
think  their  own  competence  equal  to  that  of  their  representa- 
tives and  office-bearers;  and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  They 
do  not  therefore  look  up  to  their  statesmen  for  guidance,  but 
look  around  to  one  another,  carrying  to  its  extreme  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  the  rniiHitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.    . 

In  America,  therefore,  opinion  is  not  miuie  but  grows.  T%i 
course  it  must  begin  somewhere;  but  it  is  often  hard  to  say 

>  The  lDerc»^lncly  party  character  of  rannicipal  contest  tends  to  draw  an 
almiys  lnr;;er  iiumbvr  of  i>entons  from  the  tbinl  cla»M  tuto  the  socoml,  becauae 
being  ilr]iKi;e<l  up  to  vote  at  a  munii-i|Lil  (>liV('tion  ttmy  aoqiiirn,  if  not  opinions, 
At  leiut  thu  habit  of  parly  action  and  of  rejpeatlng  party  crin. 
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where  or  how,  Aa  there  are  in  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
minds  similar  in  th«ir  knowleilge,  beliefR,  and  attitude,  with 
few  exceptionally  powerful  miuda  applying  themselves  to  poli- 
tiest  it  is  natural  that  the  same  idea  should  often  occur  to 
several  or  many  persons  at  the  same  time,  that  each  event  as 
it  occurs  should  province  thu  same  impression  and  evoke  the 
aame  comments  over  a  wide  area.  When  everybody  desires  to 
agree  with  the  majority,  and  values  such  accord  more  highly 
tlian  the  cretlit  of  originality,  this  tendency  is  all  the  stronger. 
An  idea  once  launched,  or  a  view  on  some  current  ([uestion  pro- 
jioundi^d,  HicB  everywhere  on  the  wings  of  a  press  eager  for 
novelties.  Publicity  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  ob- 
tain j  but  as  it  is  attainable  by  all  notions,  phrases,  and  projects, 
wise  and  foolisti  alike,  the  struggle  for  existence — that  is  to 
say,  for  public  attention  —  is  severe. 

I  do  not,  of  coiirse,  deny  that  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
world,  some  one  person  or  group  must  make  a  beginning,  but 
seek  to  point  out  tlmt,  wherejis  in  Kuroi>e  it  is  ]iatent  who  does 
nuike  the  beginning,  in  America  a  view  often  seems  to  arise 
B|»ontaneou8ly,  and  to  be  the  work  of  many  rather  than  of  few. 
The  individual  counts  for  less,  the  mass  counts  for  more.  In 
proj>.Lj;iiting  a  doctrine  not  hithert4>  advocated  by  any  party,  the 
methods  used  are  similar  to  those  of  England.  A  central 
society  is  formed^  brauuh  societies  spring  up  over  the  country, 
n  jonnuil  (i*erhaps  several  juurtials)  is  started,  and  if  the  move- 
ment thrives,  an  annual  convention  of  its  aupjiorters  is  held, 
at  which  speeches  are  made  and  resolutions  adopted.  If  any 
striking  personality  is  connected  with  the  movement  as  a  leader, 
as  (Jarrisou  was  with  Alwlitionism,  he  Citimot  but  become  a 
sort  of  figure-head.  Vet  it  happens  more  rarely  in  America 
than  in  England  that  an  individual  leader  gives  its  character 
to  a  movement,  partly  because  new  movements  less  often  begin, 
among,  or  are  taken  up  by,  persons  already  known  as  practical 
politicians. 

As  regards  opinion  on  the  main  questions  of  the  hour,  such. 
as  the  extension  of  slavery  hmg  was,  aud  civil  service  reforin, 
the  currency,  the  tariff,  are  now,  it  rises  and  falls,  much  as  in 
any  other  country,  under  the  influence  of  events  which  seem  to 
make  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  views.  There  is 
this  difference  between  America  aud  Europe,  that  in  the  fot^ 
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mer  speeches  seem  to  iuflueiice  the  average  citizen  less,  because 
he  is  more  apt  to  do  liis  own  thinking;  newspaper  invective 
less,  because  he  is  used  to  it;  current  events  rather  more, 
because  he  is  better  informed  of  them.  Party  spirit  is  probably 
no  stronger  in  America  than  in  England,  so  far  as  a  man*s 
thinking  and  talking  go,  but  it  tells  more  upon  him  when  he 
comes  to  vote. 

An  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  actually  vote  at  an 
election  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  voting  list  is 
larger  in  America  than  in  Europe.  In  some  English  constitu- 
cni'iea  this  percentage  does  not  exceed  60  \tev  cent,  thoa;^h  at 
exciting  moments  it  is  larger  than  this,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole.  At  the  general  election  of  1892  it  reached  77  per  cent. 
In  America  80  per  cent  may  be  a  fair  average  in  presidential 
elections,  which  call  out  the  heaviest  vote,  and  in  1880  and 
18y2  this  proportion  was  excet^ded.  Sometliing  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  more  elaborate  local  organization  of  American 
parties;  but  against  tliis  ought  to  be  set  the  fact  that  tlie 
English  voting  mass  includes  not  quite  two-thirds,  the  Ameri- 
can nearly  the  whole,  of  the  adult  male  population,  and  that 
the  English  voters  are  the  more  solid  and  well-to-do  part  of 
the  population. 

Is  there,  then,  in  the  United  States,  no  inner  sphere  of 
thinkers,  writers,  and  speakers,  corresponding  to  what  we 
have  called  the  "  tirst  set"  in  England  ? 

There  are  individual  men  corresponding  to  individuals  in 
that  English  set,  and  probably  quite  as  numerous.  There  are 
journalists  of  great  ability,  there  are  a  few  literary  men, 
clergymen  and  teachers,  a  good  many  lawyers,  st>nif  business 
men,  some  few  politicians.  But  ihey  are  isolated  and  unor- 
ganized, and  do  not  constitute  a  class.  Most  of  them  are  pri- 
marily occupied  with  their  own  avocations,  and  have  only 
spare  time  to  give  to  political  thinking  or  writing.  They  are 
ninstly  resident  in  or  near  the  Eastern  and  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  Western  cities,  and  through  many  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try scarce  any  are  to  be  found.  In  EugUnd  the  jjrofcssion  of 
opinion-making  and  U-ading  is  the  work  of  specialists;  in 
America,  except  as  regards  the  few  journalists  and  statesmen 
aforesaid,  of  amateurs.     As  the  books  of  amateurs  have  merits 
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which  those  of  professional  authors  are  a,pt  to  want,  so  some- 
thing  is  gained  by  the  absence  of  the  professional  element 
from  American  political  opinion.  But  that  which  these  ama- 
teurs produce  is  less  coherent,  less  abuitdant.  and  less  promptly 
effective  npon  the  nittss  of  the  citizens  than  the  corresponding 
English  pruduct.  In  fact^  the  individual  Americans  whom  we 
are  considering  can  (except  the  journalists  and  statesmen 
aforesaid)  be  distiuguisht'd  fiom  the  mass  of  citizens  only  by 
their  superior  iutellectnal  eompetence  and  their  keener  interest 
in  public  affairs.  (Of  the  "professional  politicians''  there  ia 
no  question,  because  it  is  in  the  getting  and  keeping  of  places 
that  these  gentlemen  are  occupied,)  We  may  therefore  repeat 
the  proposition,  that  in  Anioiici  o]iinioa  does  not  originate  in 
a  pavticular  class,  but  grows  up  in  the  nation  at  large,  thoughj 
of  course,  there  are  leading  minds  in  thi-  nation  who  have  more 
to  do  with  its  formation  than  the  run  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A 
good  instance  of  the  power  such  men  may  exercise  is  afforded 
by  the  success  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement,  which, 
began  among  a  few  enlightened  citizens  in  the  Eastern  States, 
who  by  degrees  leavened,  or  were  thought  to  be  leavening,  the 
minds  of  their  fellows  to  such  an  extent  that  Congress  was 
forced,  sorely  against  the  grain,  to  bring  in  and  pass  the  appro- 
priate legislation.  Another  instance  may  be  found  in  the  swift 
success  obtained  by  those  who  atlvocated  the  secret  or  *' Aus- 
tralian*' ballot,  a  measure  not  specially  desired  by  the  "poli- 
ticians." 

^  But  the  most  striking  illustration  is  the  recent  victory  of 
the  agitation  for  international  copyright.  A  few  literary 
men,  seconded  after  a  while  by  a  very  few  publishers,  had  for 
weary  years  maintained  what  seerae<i  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
the  extension  to  foreign  authors  of  the  riglit  to  acquire  copy- 
right in  America,  theretofore  reserved  to  citizens  only.  These 
men  were  at  first  ridiculed.  l*eople  asked  how  they  conld  expect 
that  the  nation,  whose  chief  reading  was  in  European  books, 
sold  very  cheap  because  the  author  received  no  jiroiit,  would 
raise  the  price  of  these  books  against  itself?  Neither  Ke- 
publicans  nor  Democrats  had  an3i:hing  to  gain  by  passing  the 
bill,  and  Congress,  by  large  majorities,  rejected  or  refused  to 
advance  (which  came  to  the  same  thing)  every  bill  i>resented 
to  it.     The  agitators,  however,  persevered,  receiving  help  from 
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a  sympathetic  press,  and  so  worked  upon  the  honour  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  that  Congress  at  last  caine  round.  The 
hostile  interests  fouglit  hard,  and  extorted  some  concessions. 
But  in  1801  tlie  hill  w;is  passed.* 

We  may  now  itsk  in  what  manner  opinion,  formed  or  form- 
ing, is  able  to  iuHuencw  the  couduct  of  affairs  ? 

The  legal  machiuery  through  which  tho  people  are  by  the 
Constitution  (Federal  and  State)  invited  to  govern  is  that  of 
elections.  Occasionally,  when  the  question  of  altering  a  State 
Constitiition  comes  up.  the  citizen  votes  directly  for  or  against 
a  proposition  put  to  him  in  the  form  uf  a  constitutional  aaumd- 
ment:  but  otherwise  it  is  only  by  voting  for  a  man  as  (candidate 
that  he  can  give  ex]jrcs8ion  to  his  views,  and  directly  support 
or  oppose  some  policy.  Now,  in  every  country  voting  for  a 
man  is  an  inatlequiite  way  of  expressing  one's  views  of  policy, 
because  the  candidate  is  sure  to  differ  in  one  or  more  questions 
from  many  of  those  who  belong  to  the  party.  It  is  especially 
inailequate  in  the  United  States,  l>ecauso  the  strictness  of  party 
discipline  leaves  little  freedom  of  individual  thought  or  action 
to  the  member  of  a  legislature,  because  the  ordinary  politician 
h-is  little  interest  in  anything  but  the  regular  party  pro- 
gramme, and  because  in  no  jmrty  are  the  citizens  at  large  per- 
mitt»id  to  select  their  candidate,  seeing  that  he  is  found  for 
them  and  forced  on  them  by  the  professionals  of  the  party 
organization.  While,  therefore,  nothing  is  easier  than  for 
opinion  which  runs  in  the  direct  channel  of  party  to  give 
effect  to  itself  frequently  and  vigorously,  nothing  is  harder 
than  for  opinion  which  wanders  out  of  that  chaTinel  to  tind  a 
legal  and  reguhir  means  of  bringing  itself  to  bear  upon  those 
who  govern  either  as  legislators  or  executive  officers.  This  is 
the  weak  point  of  the  American  party  system,  perhaps  of 
ever)'  party  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  independent- 
minded  citizen,  as  it  is  the  strong  point  from  that  of  the  party 
manager.  A  body  of  unorganized  opinion  is,  therefore,  help- 
less in  the  face  of  compact  parties.  It  is  obliged  to  organize. 
When  organized  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  view  or 
proposition,  it  has  in  the  United  States  three  courses  open 
to  it 
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>  "  Never  doApair  of  America  !  "  was  tbe  exclamfttion  of  an  oroinent  lUermry 
amo  who  had  been  one  of  the  moet  activo  promoters  of  iho  measure. 
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The  first  ia  to  captui-e  one  or  other  of  tlie  great  standing 
parties,  i.e.  to  persuade  or  fnghten  that  party  into  adopting 
this  view  as  part  of  its  i)i*ugrauime,  or,  to  use  the  teehnicjil 
terra,  making  it  a  plank  of  the  platform^  in  which  case  the 
party  candidates  will  be  bound  to  support  it.  This  is  the 
most  effective  coursf*,  but  the  most  difficidt;  for  a  party  is 
sure  to  have  something  to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain  by  embracing 
a  new  dogma.  Why  should  such  parties  as  those  of  America 
have  lately  been,  trouble  themselves  with  taking  up  new  ques- 
tionSf  unless  they  are  satisUed  they  will  gain  thereby  ?  Their 
old  dogmas  are"  indeed  worn  tliDfadbare,  but  have  been  hitherto 
found  sufficient  to  cover  them. 

The  second  course  is  for  the  men  who  hold  the  particular 
view  to  declare  themselves  a  new  party,  put  forward  their 
own  programme,  run  their  own  candidates.  Besides  boing 
costly  and  troublesome,  this  course  would  be  thought  ridicu- 
lous where  the  view  or  proposition  is  not  one  of  lirst-rate 
importan(!e,  whiiih  has  already  obtained  wide  supiwrt.  Where, 
however,  it  is  applicable,  it  is  worth  taking,  even  when  the 
candiilates  cannot  be  carried,  for  it  serves  as  an  advertisement, 
and  it  alarms  the  uld  ]>arty,  from  which  it  withdraws  voting 
strength  in  the  persons  of  the  dissidents. 

Tlie  tliird  is  to  cast  the  voting  weight  of  the  organized  pro- 
moters of  the  doctrine  or  view  in  question  into  the  scale  of 
whichever  jtarty  shows  the  greatest  friendliness,  or  seema 
most  open  to  conversion.  Ah  in  many  States  the  regular  par- 
ties are  pretty  equally  balanced,  even  a  comparatively  weak 
body  of  opinion  may  decide  the  result.  Such  a  body  does  not 
necessarily  forward  its  own  view,  for  the  candidates  whom 
its  vote  carries  are  nowise  pledged  to  its  programme.*  But  it 
has  made  itself  felt,  shown  itself  a  power  to  be  roekoncd  w\t\ 
improved  its  chances  of  capturing  one  or  other  of  the  regular 
paiiiies,  or  of  running  canditlates  of  its  own  on  some  future 
occasion.     When  this  transfer  of  the  solid  vote  of  a  body  of 

1  The  practice  of  interrngntinK  candlHates  with  a  view  to  obtain  pledges 
from  tbem  to  vote  in  a  particular  sunse  is  loss  nsed  iu  Amerioa  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  rigour  u(  party  discipline,  ami  the  fact  that  business  w  ili%i<ltid 
between  the  Federal  and  ihe  State  lt!(;iNla(ures  may  have  aDinetliing  to  do  with 
thin  difference.  Xlovrever,  AtncricAn  candidfttes  are  soroetimes  pressed  by 
quii^Kl  iiHiH  and  demaads  from  groups  advouuliug  moral  reforms,  such  aa  Uquot 
pmbibittoD. 
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agitators  is  the  result  of  a  bargain  with  the  old  party  which 
gets  the  vote,  it  is  called  *' selling  ouf'j  and  in  such  cases  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  bargain  secures  one  or  two  offices 
for  the  incoming  allies  in  consideration  of  the  strength  they 
have  brought.  But  if  the  new  group  be  honestly  thinking  of 
its  doctrines  and  not  of  the  offices,  the  terms  it  will  ask  will 
be  the  nomination  of  good  candidates,  or  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  new  view. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  either  the  minority  of  a  party, 
holding  some  doctrine  outside  tlie  regular  party  programme, 
or  a  new  group  aspiring  to  be  a  i»arty,  may  iissert  itself  at 
elections.  Thn  third  us  applicable  wherever  the  discipline  of 
the  section  which  has  arisen  within  a  party  is  so  good  that 
its  members  can  be  trusted  to  break  away  from  their  former 
affiliation,  and  vote  solid  for  the  side  their  leaflera  have  agreed 
to  favour.  It  is  a  potent  wea]>uti,  and  liable  to  be  abu.sed. 
But  in  a  country  where  the  tide  runs  against  minorities  and 
small  groups,  it  is  most  necessary.  The  possibility  of  its 
employment  acts  as  a  check  on  the  regular  parties,  disposing 
them  to  abstain  from  legislation  which  might  irritate  any 
body  of  growing  opinion  and  tend  to  frystallize  it  as  a  new 
organization,  and  making  them  more  tolerant  of  minor  diver- 
gences from  the  dogmas  of  the  orthodox  programme  than  their 
hercfi  love  of  party  uniformity  would  otherwise  permit. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  case  of  persons  advo- 
cating some  specific  0[>inion  or  scheme.  As  respects  the  ordi- 
nary conduct  of  business  by  officials  and  legislators,  the  fear  of 
popular  displeasure  to  manifest  itself  at  the  next  election  is, 
of  course,  the  most  i>owerful  of  n-straiiiing  influences.  Under 
a  system  of  balanced  authorities,  such  fear  helps  to  prevent 
or  remove  deadlocks  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  power  by  any  one 
authority.  A  President  (or  State  govtTuor)  who  has  vetoed 
bills  passed  by  Congress  (or  his  Stute  legislature)  is  embold- 
ened to  go  on  doing  so  when  he  finds  public  opinion  on  his 
side ;  and  Congress  (or  the  State  legislature)  will  hesitate, 
though  the  requisite  majority  may  be  forthcoming,  to  pass 
these  bills  over  the  veto.  A  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  in  a  State  legislative  body,  w^hich  has  abused 
the  power  of  closing  debate  by  the  **  previous  question"  rult, 
may  be  frightened  by  expressions  of  popular  disapproval  from 
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repeating  the  offence.  When  the  two  branches  of  a  legislature 
differ,  antl  a  valiiablo  hill  has  failed,  or  when  there  liaa  been 
vexatious  filib^st^.n'ing,  public  opinion  fixes  the  blame  on  the 
party  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss  of  good  measures  or 
public  time,  and  may  punish  it  at  the  next  election.  Thus,  in 
many  ways  and  on  many  occasions,  though  not  so  often  or  so 
fully  as  is  needed,  the  vision  of  the  polls,  seen  some  months 
or  even  years  off,  has  power  to  terrify  and  warn  sellish  politi- 
cians. As  the  worth  of  courts  of  law  is  to  be  estimated  not 
merely  by  the  offen(!es  they  punish  and  thi^  suits  they  try,  but 
even  mor*;  by  the  offences  from  which  the  feur  of  penalties 
deters  bad  men,  and  by  the  payments  which  the  prospect  of  a 
writ  extracts  from  reluctant  debtors,  so  a  healthy  and  watch- 
ful public  opinion  makes  itself  felt  in  preventing  foolish  or 
corrupt  legislation  and  executive  jobbery.  Mischief  is  checked 
in  America  more  frfvpiently  than  anywhere  else  by  the  fear  of 
exposure,  or  by  newspaper  criticisms  on  the  first  stage  of  a 
biid  schema.  And,  of  course,  the  frequency  of  elections  —  in 
most  respects  a  disadvantage  to  the  country  —  has  the  merit 
of  bringing  the  prospect  of  punishment  nearer. 

It  will  bo  asked  how  the  fear  is  brought  home,  seeing  tliat 
the  result  of  a  coming  election  must  usually  be  uncertain. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  brought  home.  The  erring  majority  in  a 
legislature  may  believe  thpy  have  the  peoi)le  with  thorn,  or  the 
governor  may  think  his  jobs  will  be  forgotten.  Generally, 
however,  there  are  indications  of  the  probable  set  of  opinion 
in  the  language  held  by  moderate  men  and  the  less  partisan 
newspaf)ers.  Wlien  some  of  the  organs  of  the  party  whieh  is 
in  fault  begin  to  blamo  it,  danger  is  in  the  air,  for  the  other 
jjarty  is  sure  to  use  the  opening  thus  given  to  it.  And  hence, 
of  course,  the  control  of  criticism  is  most  effective  where  par- 
ties are  nearly  balanced.  Opinion  seems  to  toll  with  special 
force  when  the  question  is  Itetween  a  legislative  body  passing 
bills  or  ordinances,  and  a  prosirlent  or  governor,  or  mayor,  veto- 
ing them,  the  legislature  reetuling  whenever  they  think  the 
magistrate  has  got  the  people  behind  him.  Even  small  fluc- 
tuations in  a  vote  produce  a  great  impression  ou  the  minds  of 
politicians. 

The  constancy  or  mutability  of  electoral  bodies  is  a  difficult 
phenomenon  to  explain,  especially  where  secret  voting  prevails^ 
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and  a  dangerous  one  to  generalize  oa.     The  tendency  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  any  constituency  to  shift  from  Tory  to  Whig 


or  Whig  to  Tory,  used  in  England  to  be  deemed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  corrupt  element.  It  was  a  black  mark  against 
a  borough.  In  America  it  sometimes  deserves  the  same  intez^ 
pretation,  for  there  are  corruptible  masses  in  not  a  few  dis- 
tricts. But  there  are  also  cfiscs  in  which  it  p<niits  to  the 
existence  of  au  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  au  element  which  rejects  party  dicta- 
tion, aud  seeks  to  cast  its  vote  for  the  best  man.  The  average 
American  voter  is  more  likely  to  be  a  partisan  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is,  I  think,  less  capricious,  and  therefore  if  a  transfer 
of  votes  from  one  party  to  the  other  does  not  arise  from  some 
corru])t  inftuence,  it  betokens  serious  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  Bolters,  Fluctuations  are  most  frequent  in  one  or  two 
of  the  least  sober  and  steady  Western  States,  and  in  some  of 
the  most  enlightened,  such  as  New  York  anrl  Massachusetts. 
In  the  former  the  people  may  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
impulse;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  section  which  judges  candi- 
dates more  by  personal  merits  than  by  party  professions. 

These  defects  whinh  may  be  noted  in  the  constitutional 
mechanism  for  enabling  puhlie  opinion  to  rule  promntly  and 
smoutbly,  are,  in  a  measun*,  covered  by  the  exj>ertness  of 
Amencans  in  using  all  kinds  of  voluntary  and  private  agencies 
for  the  diffusion  and  expression  of  opinion.  Whpre  the  object 
is  to  promote  some  jMirticular  caxise,  associations  are  formed 
and  federated  to  one  another,  funds  are  collected,  the  press  is 
set  to  work,  lectures  are  delivered.  When  the  law  can  pro- 
fitably be  invoked  (which  is  often  the  casp  in  a  country  gov- 
erned by  constitutions  standing  above  the  legislature),  counsel 
are  retained  and  suits  instituted,  all  with  the  celerity  and  skill 
which  long  practice  in  such  work  has  given.  If  the  cause  has 
a  moral  bearing,  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  the  religious  or  semi- 
religious  magazines,  and  the  ministers  of  religion.*  Deputa- 
tions proceed  to  Washington  or  to  the  Stite  capital,  and  lay 
siege  to  individual  legislators.  Sometimes  a  distinct  set  of 
women's  societies  is  cn'att.'d,  whose  action  on  and  through 
women  is  all  the  more  powerful  because  the  deference  shown 

I  In  Phila<Ielph!.-i,  during  a  struKglo  agaizist  the  City  Bofls,  the  clergy  wer« 
reqaested  to  preach  ulertioa  sermotu. 
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to  the  so-called  weaker  sex  enables  them  to  do  what  would  be 
resented  in  men.  Not  long  ago,  I  tkiiik  in  Iowa,  when  a  tem- 
perance ticket  was  being  run  at  tlie  elections,  parties  of  ladies 
gathered  in  front  of  the  polling  booths  [uid  sani^  hymns  all  ilay 
while  the  citizens  voted.  Every  one  remenibcrri  the  **  Women's 
Whisky  War "  when,  in  several  Western  Stiites,  banda  of  women 
entered  the  drinking  saloons  and,  by  entreaties  and  reproiiches, 
drove  out  the  customers.  In  no  country  has  any  sentiment 
which  touches  a  number  of  persons  so  many  ways  of  making 
itself  felt;  though,  tu  be  sure,  when  the  first  and  chief  effort 
of  every  group  is  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  strong,  and 
growing  daily  stronger,  great  is  the  difficulty  of  determining 
wliether  those  who  are  vucal  are  really  numerous  or  only 
noisy. 

For  the  promotion  of  party  opinion  on  the  leading  questions 
that  divide  or  occupy  parties,  there  exist,  of  course,  the  regu- 
lar party  organizations,  whose  complex  and  widely  ramified 
mechanism  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Opinion 
is,  however,  the  thing  with  which  this  mechanism  is  at  present 
least  occupied.  Its  main  objects  are  the  selection  of  the  party 
candidates  and  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  at  elections.  Traces 
of  tlie  other  purpose  remain  in  the  pnii-tice  of  adopting,  at 
State  and  national  conventions,  a  platform,  or  declaration  of 
principles  and  views,  which  is  the  electoral  manifesto  of  the 
party,  embodying  the  tenets  which  it  is  8UpjM>sed  to  live  for. 
A  convention  is  a  body  fitted  neither  by  its  numbers  nor  its 
composition  for  the  discussion  and  sifting  of  jxilitical  doc- 
trines ;  but,  even  if  it  were  bo  fitted,  that  is  not  the  work  to 
which  its  masters  would  set  it.  A  "  platform  "  is  invariably 
prepared  by  a  small  committee,  and  usually  adopted  by  the 
general  committee,  and  by  the  convention,  with  little  change. 
Its  tendency  b  neither  to  define  nor  to  convince,  but  rather  to 
attnxet  and  to  confuse.  It  is  a  mixture  of  demmetation,  dec- 
lamation, and  conciliation.  It  reprobates  the  o]>posite  party 
for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  "  views  with  ahum"  tlu'ir  present 
policy.  It  repeats  the  tale  of  the  services  which  the  party  of 
those  who  issue  it  has  rendered  in  the  past,  is  replete  with 
sounding  democratic  generalities,  ami  attempts  so  to  expand 
and  exptiunii  the  tniditional  party  tenets  as  to  make  these  in- 
clude all  sound  doctrines^  and  deserve  the  suppoil:  of  all  good 
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citizens.  At  present  neither  plutf'^ims  nor  the  process  thac 
produces  thenx  have  a  powerful  intiuenco  on  the  maturing  and 
claritication  of  political  opinion.  However,  in  times  more 
stirring  than  the  present,  as  in  the  duys  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War,  conventions  have  recorded  the  acceptance 
ot  certain  vital  propositions,  and  rejection  of  certain  dangerous 
proposals,  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  pirties,  and  they  may 
again  have  to  do  so,  not  to  add  that  an  imprudent  platform 
lays  a  party  open  to  damaging  attacks.  When  any  important 
election  comes  off,  the  party  organization  sends  its  speakers 
out  on  stumping  tours,  and  distributes  a  flood  of  campaign 
literature.  At  other  times  opinion  moves  in  a  different  plane 
from  that  of  ptvrty  machinery,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  it. 

One  might  expect  that  in  the  United  States  the  tlioaghts  of 
the  people  would  be  more  equably  and  uniformly  employed  on 
politics  than  in  European  countries.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
Opinion,  no  doubt,  is  always  alive  and  vigilant,  always  in 
process  of  formation,  growth,  and  decay.  But  its  activity  is 
less  continuous  und  sustained  than  in  Europe,  because  there  is 
a  greater  difference  between  the  spring-tide  of  a  presidential 
campaign  year  and  the  neai>-tiiie3  of  the  three  off  years  than 
there  is  between  one  year  and  another  under  the  European 
system  of  chambers  which  may  be  dissolved  and  ministries 
which  may  be  upset  at  any  moment.  Excitement  at  one  time 
is  succeeded  by  exhaustion  at  another.  America  suffers  from 
a  sort  of  intermittent  fever  —  what  one  may  call  a  quintan 
ague.  Every  fourth  year  there  come  tf^rrible  sliakings,  passing 
into  the  hot  tit  of  the  presidential  electiuTi  j  then  follows  what 
physicians  call  "  the  interval "  ;  then  again  the  tit  In  Euroi^e 
the  persons  wlio  move  in  the  inner  sphere  of  politics,  give  un- 
broken attention  to  political  problems,  always  discussing  them 
both  among  themselves  and  before  the  people.  As  the  corre- 
s|K)nding  persons  in  America  are  not  organized  into  a  class, 
and  to  some  extent  not  engaged  in  practical  politics,  the  work 
of  discussion  has  been  left  to  he  done,  in  the  three  "  off  years,'' 
by  the  journalists  and  a  few  of  the  more  active  and  thoughtful 
statesmen,  with  casual  aid  from  such  private  citizens  as  may 
be  interested.  Now  many  proldems  require  uninterrupted  and 
what  may  be  called  scientific  or  professional  study.  Foreign 
policy  obviously  presents  such  problems.     The  shortcomings 
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of  modefu  E&glaod  in  the  eoBilnet  of  foreign  a&xn  lare  been 
Doi  mreuonablj  attributed  to  the  faet  that,  while  the  xUes- 
tiott  of  bet  gtatetraem  is  eobstaatly  distncted  ten  then  by 
doawtic  strog^M,  her  people  hMte  not  been  aoevtomed  to 
torn  their  eyes  abroad  except  when  some  excttiiig  erent.  siieh 
as  the  var  of  1870  or  the  Bulgarian  massacte  of  1876.  farces 
them  to  do  do.  Hence  a  State  like  Gennnny,  vbere  a  strong 
throne  keeps  a  strong  minister  in  power  for  long  periods,  ob- 
tntna  adrantages  which  most  be  credited  not  wholly  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesmen,  bat  aldo  to  the  difficulties  under 
which  their  rivaU  io  more  democratic  countries  laboor.  Amer- 
ica bas  little  occasion  to  think  of  foreign  affairs,  but  some  of 
her  domestie  difficulties  are  such  as  to  deiDaod  that  careful  ob- 
servation and  unbroken  reflection  which  neither  her  executive 
magistrates,  nor  her  leg^latures,  nor  any  leading  class  among 
her  people  now  give. 

Those  who  know  the  United  States  and  have  been  struck  by 
ihe  quantity  of  what  is  called  politics  tliere*  may  think  that 
this  description  underrates  the  volume  and  energy  of  public 
political  discussion.  I  admit  the  endless  hubbub,  the  constant 
elections  in  one  district  or  another,  the  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers as  to  the  movements  or  intentions  of  this  or  that  promi- 
nent man,  the  reports  of  what  is  doing  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislatures,  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  in  con- 
stitutional questions,  the  rumours  about  new  combinations,  the 
revelations  of  King  intrigues,  the  criticisms  on  apiKiintments. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
words  spoken,  articles  printed,  telegrams  sent,  and  acts  per- 
formed, less  than  is  needed  is  done  to  form  serious  political 
thought,  and  brin)<  practical  problems  towards  a  solution. 
I  once  travelled  throtigh  Transylvania  with  Mr.  liCslie  Stephen 
in  a  ]>eaHant*8  waggon,  a  rnde,  long,  low  structure  filled  with 
hay.  The  roads  were  rough  and  stony,  the  horses  jangled 
their  bells,  the  driver  shouted  to  the  horses  and  cracked  his 
whip,  the  wheels  clanked,  the  boards  rattled,  we  were  deafened 
and  shaken  and  jolted.  We  fancied  ourselves  moving  rapidly 
so  long  afl  we  looked  straight  in  front,  but  a  glance  at  the  trees 
on  the  roadside  showed  that  the  speed  was  about  three  miles 
an  hour.  So  the  pother  and  din  of  American  politics  keep  the 
people  awake,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  stir  an<l  motion,  but  the 
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machiae  of  guverniuetit  carries  theiu  slowly  onward.  Fortu- 
nately they  have  no  need  to  hurry.  It  is  not  so  ranch  by  or 
through  the  machinery  of  governuient  as  by  their  own  practi- 
cal good  sense,  which  at  last  fiutls  a  solution  the  politicians  may 
have  failed  to  find,  that  the  American  people  a<lvance.  When 
a  European  visitor  dines  with  a  company  of  the  best  citizens 
in  an  Eastern  city,  snch  as  Boston  or  BaUimnrc,  he  is  struck 
by  the  acuteness,  the  insight,  the  fairness  with  which  the  con- 
diti^m  and  reipiiri'ments  of  the  country  are  disi^usneiJ,  tlie  free- 
dom from  such  p:ission  or  class  feeling  as  usually  clouds  ef|ually 
able  Europeans,  the  substantial  agreement  between  meiubers  of 
both  the  great  parties  as  to  the  reforms  that  are  wante<l.  the 
I>atriotism  which  is  so  proud  of  the  real  grejitness  of  the  Union 
as  frankly  to  acknowledge  its  defects,  the  gencrtms  appreciur 
tiou  of  all  tiiat  is  liest  in  the  character  or  political  methods  of 
other  nations.  One  feels  what  a  reserve  fund  of  wisdom  and 
stri'Hgth  the  country  has  in  such  men,  who  so  far  from  being 
ai'istocr.its  or  recluses,  are  usually  the  persons  whom  tlieir 
native  fellow-townsmen  best  know  and  most  resi)eot  as  promi- 
nent in  business  and  in  the  professions.  In  ordinary  times  the 
practical  concern  of  such  men  with  either  national  or  local  poli- 
tics is  no  greater,  possibly  less,  than  that  oF  thu  leaders  of 
business  in  an  English  town  towards  its  munii-ipal  affairs. 
But  when  there  conies  an  uprising  against  the  hosses,  it  is 
these  men  who  are  called  upon  to  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  it;  or  when  a  question  like  thnt  of  civil  service  reform  has 
been  before  the  nation  for  some  time,  it  is  their  opinion  which 
strikes  the  keynote  for  that  of  their  city  or  district,  and  which 
shames  or  alarms  the  professional  politicians.  M**u  of  the 
same  t^'pc,  though  individually  kws  «;(mspicnnii8  than  those 
whom  1  take  its  examples,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
and  as  time  goes  on  their  influence  grows.  Much  of  the  value 
of  this  most  educated  :uui  reflective  class  in  America  consista 
in  their  being  no  longer  Itlindly  attjiched  to  their  party,  because 
more  alive  to  the  priuiiples  for  vvliich  pirties  ought  to  exist. 
They  may  be  numerically  a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  but 
as  in  many  Stat<*s  the  two  regular  [larties  command  a  nearly 
equal  normal  voting  strength,  a  small  section  detai'hed  from 
either  part^'  can  turn  an  election  by  throwing  its  vote  for  the 
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candidate,  to  whichever  party  he  belongs,  whom  it  thinks  capa- 
ble and  honest.  Thus  an  imlopendent  group  wields  a  power 
altogether  disproiwrtionate  to  its  nundiers,  iiiid  by  a  sort  of 
side  wind  can  not  only  make  its  hostility  feared,  but  secure  a 
wider  currency  for  ity  opinions.  Whiit  opinion  chiefly  needs 
in  America  in  order  to  control  the  politicians  is  not  so  much 
men  of  leisure,  for  men  of  leisure  may  be  dilettantes  and  may 
lack  a  grip  of  realities,  but  a  more  sustiined  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  vigorously  independent  minds,  a  more  sedu- 
lous effort  on  their  part  to  impress  their  views  upon  the  masses, 
and  a  disposition  on  the  part  oi  the  ordinary  well-meaning  but 
often  inattentive  citizens  to  prefer  the  realities  of  good  admin- 
islratiuu  to  outwoni  party  cries. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIV 


THE   TYRAXNY    OK    THE   MAJORITY 


The  expression  "tyranny  of  tlie-  miijority"  is  nommoTily 
used  to  denote  any  abus»?  by  the  majority  vf  the  powers  wliirh 
it  enjoys,  in  free  countries  under  and  througjh  the  law,  and  in  all 
countries  outside  the  law.  Such  abuse  will  not  he  tyrannous 
in  the  sense  of  being  illegal,  as  men  called  a  usurper  like 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  or  Louis  Napoloon  in  France  a  tyrant, 
for  in  free  I'ountries  whatever  the  majority  fibooses  to  do  in 
the  prescribt'd  constitutional  way  will  be  legal.  It  will  be 
tyrannous  in  the  sense  of  the  lines 

*'  O  it  la  ftxctllfint 
To  have  a  giant's  strengtli,  but  it  is  tyranDoufl 
To  use  it  Ukf  a  (ciant." 

That  is  to  say,  tyranny  consists  in  the  wanton  or  inequitable 

use  of  Strength  by  thp  stronger,  in  the  use  of  it  to  do  things 
which  one  equal  would  not  attempt  against  another.  A  majority 
is  tyrannical  when  it  decides  without  hearing  the  minority, 
■when  it  suppresses  fair  and  temjM»r:ite  c^ritieism  on  its  own  acta, 
when  it  insists  on  restraining  men  in  matters  where  restraint  is 
not  re(juired  by  the  common  interest,  when  it  forces  men  to 
contribute  money  to  objects  which  they  disapprove,  and  which 
the  common  interest  does  not  demand,  when  it  subjects  to 
social  penalties  persons  who  disagree  from  it  in  matters  not 
vital  to  tlie  common  welfare.  The  element  of  tymnny  lies  in 
the  wantonness  of  the  act,  a  wantount^'is  springing  from  the 
insolence  which  sense  of  overwhehnin^'  power  breeds,  or  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  misuse  for  one  purpose  of  authority  granted  for 
another.  It  consists  not  in  the  form  of  the  act,  which  may  be  . 
perfectly  legal,  but  in  the  spirit  and  temper  it  reveals,  and  in  ^ 
the  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  it  evokes  in  the 
minority. 
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Philosophers  have  long  since  perceived  that  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  a  wanton  or  unjust  abuse  of  power  which  exist  in  a 
despot  or  a  ruling  oligarchy  may  be  expected  in  a  democracy 
from  the  ruling  majorit)',  t>ecause  they  are  tendencies  incidental 
to  human  nature.*  The  danger  w:ls  felt  and  feared  by  the 
sages  of  1787,  and  a  pai»s:ige  in  the  Federalist  (No.  L.)  dwells 
on  the  safeguards  which  the  great  size  of  a  Feiieral  republic, 
and  the  diverse  elements  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  offer 
against  the  tendency  of  a  majority  to  oppress  a  minority. 

Since  Tocqueville  dilated  upon  this  as  the  capital  fault  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  Euroj)eans,  already  prepared 
to  expect  to  find  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  a  characteristic 
sin  of  democratic  natiouSr  have  been  accustomed  to  thiuk  of  the 
United  States  aa  disgraced  by  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
instance  have  predicted  it  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  growth 
of  democrai^y  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  foundation  exists  fortlte  reproach  as  addressed 
to  the  Americans  of  to-day. 

We  may  look  for  signs  of  this  tyranny  in  three  quarters  — 
firstly,  in  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  secondly,  in  the  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  of  the  States;  thirdly,  in  tlic  action  of 
public  opinion  and  sentiment  outside  the  sphere  of  law. 

The  Federal  ConstitutitHi.  which  has  not  only  limited  the 
competenceof  Congress,  but  hedt.'ed  it  round  with  many  positive 
prohibitions,  has  closed  some  of  the  avenues  by  which  a  majority 
might  proceed  to  abuse  its  powers.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  opportunities  for  debate,  are  all  amply  secured. 
The  powi»r  of  taxation,  and  that  of  regulating  eommerce,  might 
conceivably  be  used  to  oppress  oert^iin  classes  of  iH?rsons.  as, 
for  instance,  if  a  prohibitory  duty  were  to  he  laid  on  certiiiu 
articles  which  a  minority  desired  and  the  majority  condemned 
the  use  of.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  attempted. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  *if  the  expediency  of  the  present 
tariff,  whieh,  no  doubt,  favours  om-  class,  it  ciinnot  be  said  to 
opprt'BS  any  class.  In  its  political  action,  as.  for  instance, 
during  the  struggle  over  slavery,  when  for  a  while  it  refused 

1  Tbe  comimriBon  of  the  majority  to  an  ahsulntti  moDfircb  U  as  old  u 

Arifltntle.       M(it-«PJto<    &   BiiMaf  Y'*'*''^'    (/'"/if.    iv.   4,   26);    itowp  rupdyf^   rw   S^fUf 

{Ibid.  ii.  \'i,i).     Ill  the  Gruck  riii^m,  wIkt©  the  resp«ct  for  law 
a  iriuinpbnnt  party  frequently  overrode  the  law,  Just  aa  the  tyrants 
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to  receive  Abolitionist  i)etitions,  and  even  tried  to  prevent  the 
transmission  by  mail  of  Abolitionist  matter,  and  o^uiu  during 
and  after  the  war  iti  some  of  its  reconstruotion  measures,  the 
majority,  under  the  pressure  of  excitement,  exercised  its  powers 
harshly  and  unwisely.  But  such  politituil  action  is  liarilly  the 
kind  of  action  to  which  the  charge  we  are  examining  applies. 

In  the  States,  a  m;ijority  of  tlie  citizi'iis  may  act  eitht^r 
directly  in  enacting  (or  amending)  a  constitution,  or  through 
their  legislature  by  passing  statutes.  We  miglit  exjieet  to  liiui 
instances  of  abuse  of  power  more  in  the  forniftr  than  in  the 
latter  class  of  cases,  because,  tliuugh  the  legishtturi:!  is  liabitu- 
ally  and  the  people  of  tlie  State  only  iiiteiuiittently  active, 
the  hgislatures  have  now  been  surroundtd  liv  a  host  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  which  a  tyrannical  majority  would  need 
some  skill  to  evade.  However,  one  discovers  wonderfully  little 
in  the  Stat^  Constitutions  now  in  force  of  which  a  minority 
can  complain.  Those  instruments  contain  a  great  deal  of  ordi- 
nary law  and  administrative  law.  If  the  tendency  to  abuse 
legislative  jxjwer  to  the  injury  of  any  class  were  general,  in- 
stances of  it  could  not  fail  to  appear.  One  does  not  tiiul  them. 
There  are  some  provisions  strictly  regulating  corporations,  and 
especially  railroads  and  banks,  which  may  perhaps  be  unwise, 
and  which  in  Hmitincj  the  modes  of  using  capital  apply  rather 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  masses.  But  such  provisions  cannot  be 
called  wanton  or  oppressive. 
v^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ordinary  statutes  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  I  have  l^een  able  to  ascertain  their  character. 
They  can  rarely  l>e  uaed  to  repress  opinion  or  its  exprnssion, 
because  the  State  Constitutions  contiin  ani]<le  gnaranteef*  for 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  public  meeting.  For 
the  same  reason,  they  cannot  encroach  on  the  jiersonal  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  nor  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  private  property. 
In  all  such  fundamentals  the  majority  hrus  prudently  taken  the 
possible  abuse  of  its  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  h'^rislnUirn. 
When  we  come  to  minor  matters,  we  are  met  by  thp  ditliciilty 
of  determining  what  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative 
authority.  Nowhere  are  men  agreed  as  to  the  limits  of  state 
interference.  Some  few  think  that  law  ought  not  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  all ;  many  more  that  it  ought  not  to 
make  the  prf)^uring  of  them,  for  purposes  of  jileasure.  dithcult 
vol,,  u  z 
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or  iinpossible.  Others  bold  that  the  common  welfare  ju8ti6e8 
prohibition,  ^me  deem  it  unjust  to  tax  a  man,  and  especially 
an  numarried  man,  for  the  support  of  pablicscl^ools^  or  at  any 
rate  of  public  schools  other  tluin  eleineiitarjy'^To  most  Roman 
Catholics  it  seems  uujust  to  V'tuse  denominational  schools  a 
share  of  the  fund^  raised  by  taxing,  among  other  citizens, 
those  who  hold  it  a  duty  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in 
which  their  own  faith  is  inculcated!  Some  think  a  law  tyran- 
nical  which  forbids  a  man  U>  exclude  others  from  ground  which 
be  keefis  waste  and  barren,  while  others  blame  the  law  which 
permits  a  man  to  reserve,  as  they  think,  tyrannically,  large 
tracts  of  country  for  his  own  pergonal  enjoyment.  So  any 
form  of  state  establishment  or  endowment  of  a  jKirticular  creed 
or  religious  body  will  by  some  be  deemed  an  abuse,  by  others  a 
wise  and  proper  use  of  state  authority.  Remembering  such  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  all  1  can  say  is  that  even  those  who  take  the 
narrower  view  of  state  functions  will  find  little  to  censure  in 
the  legislation  of  American  States.  They  may  blame  the 
restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  They  may 
think  that  the  so-called  •*  moral  legislation  "  for  securing  the 
purity  of  literature,  and  for  protecting  the  young  against 
various  temptations,  attempts  too  much.  They  may  question 
the  expediency  of  the  legislation  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
working  men.  But  there  are  few  of  these  provisions  which 
can  \je  called  harsh  or  tyrannical,  which  dis])lay  a  spirit  that 
ignores  or  tramplos  on  the  feelings  or  rights  of  a  minority. 
The  least  defensible  statutes  are  perhaps  those  which  Cali- 
fornia hnji  aimed  at  the  Chinese  (who  are  not  technically  a 
minority  since  they  are  not  citizens  at  all),  and  those  by  which 
some  Southern  Stat<^  have  endeavoured  to  accentuate  the  se])a- 
ration  Ijetween  whites  and  negroes,  forbidding  them  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  schools  or  colleges  or  to  travel  in  the  same 
cars. 

We  corae  now  to  the  third  way  in  which  a  majority  may 
tyrannizp,  i.e.  by  the  im])03ition  of  purely  social  penalties,  from 
mere  disapproval  up  to  insult,  injury,  and  boycotting.  The 
greatest  of  Atlienian  statesmen  claimed  for  his  countrymen 
that  tliey  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in  that  eidight- 
ened  toleration  which  does  not  even  visit  with  black  looks 
those  who  hold  unpopular  opinions,  or  venture  in  anywise  to 
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differ  from  the  prevailing  sentiiaent  Such  enlightetimeut  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  latest  fruits  and  crowns  of  a  high  civili- 
zation,  and  all  the  more  to  be  a^lmiredwhen  it  is  not  the  result 
of  indifference,  but  coexists  with  energetic  action  in  the  field 
of  politics  or  religion  or  si>cial  reform. 

If  social  persecution  exists  in  the  America  of  to-<lay,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  dark  corners.  Otm  may  travel  all  over  the  Korth 
aud  West,  mingling  with  all  classes  and  reudiuj^  the  newspa- 
pers, without  hearing  of  it.  As  respects  religion,  so  long  as 
one  does  not  openly  affront  the  feelings  of  one's  neiglibours, 
one  may  say  what  one  likes,  and  go  or  not  go  to  churoh. 
Doubtless  a  man,  and  still  more  a  woman,  will  Ik*  better  thought 
o^  especially  in  a  country  ]>lace  or  small  town,  for  bein]^  a 
church-member  and  Sundiiy-atrhool  teurher.  But  no  one  suffers 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate  for  simply  holding  aloof  from  a  reli- 
gious or  any  other  voluntary  association.  He  would  be  more 
likely  to  suffer  in  an  English  village.  Even  in  the  South,  where 
a  stricter  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  maintained  among  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  than  in  the  North  or  West,  a  layman  may  think 
as  he  pleases.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  social  questions,  aud 
of  course  as  regards  yKjlitica.  To  Ijoycott  a  man  for  his  poli- 
tics, or  even  to  discounige  his  shop  in  the  way  not  uncauimou 
in  parts  of  rural  England  and  Ireland,  would  exfite  indignation 
in  America;  as  the  attempts  of  some  labour  organizations  to 
boycott  firms  resisting  strikes  have  aroused  strong  displeasure. 
If  in  the  South  a  man  took  to  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
negroes  and  organizing  thorn  in  clubs,  or  if  in  the  far  West  a 
man  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  Indians,  he  might  find 
his  life  become  uupleasant,  though  one  hears  little  of  recent 
instances  of  the  kind.  In  any  part  of  the  country  he  who 
should  use  his  rights  of  property  in  a  hard  or  unneighlxjurly 
way,  who,  for  instance,  should  refuse  all  access  to  a  waterfall 
or  a  beautiful  point  of  view,  would  be  reprobated  and  sent  to 
Coventry,  I  know  of  no  such  cases;  perhaps  the  fear  of  gen- 
eral disapproval  prevents  their  arising. 

In  saying  that  there  is  no  social  persecution,  I  do  not  deny 
that  in  some  pluses,  as,  for  instanee,  in  the  smaller  touiis  of 
the  West,  there  is  too  little  allowance  for  difiference  of  tastes 
and  pursuits,  too  much  disposition  to  expect  every  family  to 
conform  to  the  same  standard  of  propriety,  and  follow  the  same 
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habits  of  life.  A  penon  actiiig,  however  lanoceDtly,  without 
f^  regard  to  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  his  neighbours  would  be 
talked  about^  and  perha[is  looked  askance  upon.  Many  a  man 
used  to  the  variety  of  London  or  Washington  would  feel  the 
monotony  of  Westeni  life,  and  the  uniform  application  of  it« 
standards,  irksome  and  even  gulling.  But,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  he  would  have  nothing  si^pcific  to  ('omplain  of.  And 
these  Western  towns  become  every  day  more  like  the  cities  of 
the  East.  Taking  the  country  all  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
'  more  complete  liberty  than  individuals  and  groups  enjoy  either 
to  express  and  propagate  their  views,  or  to  act  as  they  please 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  limits  which,  except  as  regards 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  are  drawn  as  widely  as  in  Western 
Europe. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years ^ago  it  was  very  different.  Congress  was 
then  as  now  debarred  from  oppressive  legislation.  But  in 
some  Nortliern  States  the  legislatures  were  not  slow  to  deal 
harshly  with  i>ersons  or  societies  who  ran  counter  to  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  The  persecution  by  the  legisUiture  of  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  by  her  own  townsfolk,  of  Miss  Prudence 
Cr.indall,  a  benevolent  Quakeress  who  had  opened  a  school  for 
negro  children,  is  a  well-remembered  instance.  A  goo<l  many 
rigidly  Puritanic  statutes  stood  unrepealed  in  New  England, 
thougli  not  always  put  in  force  against  the  transgressor.  In 
the  Slave  States  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  punished  whoso- 
ever should  by  word  or  act  assail  the  *'  peculiar  institution." 
Even  more  tyrannical  than  the  laws  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
masses.  In  Boston  a  mob,  a  well-<lresspd  mob,  largely  com- 
posed of  the  richer  sort  of  people,  hunted  Garrison  for  his  life 
through  the  streets  because  he  w.os  printing  aii  Al>oIitionist 
journal;  a  mob  in  Illinois  shot  Elijah  Lovejoy  for  the  same 
offence ;  ami  as  late  as  1844  another  Illinois  crowd  killed 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  honesty  or  his  doctrines,  was  as  much  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  Inws  as  any  other  citizen.  In  the 
South,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  as 
regards  slavery.  Any  one  suspected  of  Abolitionism  might 
think  himself  lucky  if  he  escaped  witli  tar  and  ft*athers,  and 
was  not  shot  or  flogged  almost  to  death.  This  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness was  of  course  cou&ned  to  a  few  burning  questions; 
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bat  the  habit  of  repressing  by  law  or  without  law  obnoxious 
opiuioits  was  likely  to  spread,  and  did  spread^  at  least  iii  the 
South,  to  other  matters  also.  As  regards  thought  aud  opinion 
generaDy  over  the  Union,  Tocqueville  declares  :  — 

"  Je  ne  connais  pa«  de  pays  on  il  rdpne,  en  R^nferal,  moins  d'ind6pen- 
donce  d'esprit  et  de  veritable  liberty  de  discti^^ion  qu'en  Arafirique.  La 
majority  trace  un  cercle  formidable  autour  de  la  pens6e.  Au  dedans  de 
cea  limiteis,  I'^orivain  est  Ubro,  mais  malheur  a  lui  a'il  ofie  en  sarlir  I  Ce 
tr^fsl  i^as  t]a'il  ail  i^  craindrt'  un  auto-da-f£,  niaiH  il  est  en  butte  &  des 
d£}£outs  de  tout  genre  ut  k  des  perH^outionH  de  tons  les  jouro.  I^a  oarrifire 
politique  lui  est  fenii€« :  il  a  offcns^  la  seule  puUsauce  qui  ait  la  faculty 
de  rouvrir.    On  lui  refuse  tout,  juaqu'i  la  gloire.'*  —  Vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 

He  ascribes  not  only  the  want  of  g^at  statesmen,  but  the  low 
level  of  literature,  learning,  and  thought,  to  this  total  absence 
of  intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  the  Northern  States  now 
to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  a  just  description  of  them 
so  lately  as  sixty  years  ago.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
Tocqueville's  somewhat  pessimiHtic  friends  in  New  England, 
mortified  by  the  poverty  of  intellectual  jjroduction  around 
them,  may  have  exaggerated  the  repressive  tendencies  in  which 
they  found  the  cause  of  tliat  |X)verty.  Wo  can  now  see  that 
the  explanation  was  erroneo\i8.  Freedom  does  not  necessarily 
bring  fertility.  As  they  erred  in  their  diagnosis,  they  may  have 
erred  in  their  observation  of  the  symptoms. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  description  was  a  just  one, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  change  to  the  absolute  freedom 
and  tolerance  of  to^lay,  when  every  man  may  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  say  and  do  (provided  he  ilrink 
not  the  juice  of  that  vine)  what  he  pleases,  none  making  him 
afraid  ? 

One  may  suspect  that  Toer|ueville,  struck  by  the  enormous 
power  of  general  opinion,  attributed  too  much  of  the  submis- 
siveness  which  he  olwerved  tc>  the  active  coercion  of  the 
majority,  and  tno  littln  to  tliat  tendency  of  the  minority  to 
acquiescence,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  succeeding 
chapter.  Setting  this  abide,  howevur^  and  assuming  that  the 
majority  did  in  those  days  really  tyrannize,  several  causes  may 
l)e  assigned  for  its  having  ceased  to  do  so.    One  is  the  absence 
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of  riolent  passions.  Hlarery,  the  chief  soorce  of  ferocity,  was 
to  the  heated  minds  of  the  Soatb  a  matter  of  life  or  death ; 
A1x)litionism  seemed  to  many  ia  the  Korth  a  disloyal  heresy, 
the  neceiisary  parent  of  disoiiioiu  Since  the  Civil  War  there 
has  been  no  crisis  calculated  to  tempt  majorities  to  abase  their 
legll  powers.  Partisanship  has  for  years  post  been  more  in- 
tmis«  in  Great  Britain — not  to  say  Ireland  —  and  France  than 
tn  Amerina.  When  Tocqneville  saw  the  United  Statfs,  the 
demorratic  spint  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  youthful  strength, 
flushed  with  self-oontidence,  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance 
of  its  own  freedom.  The  first  generation  of  statesmen  whose 
authority  had  restrained  the  masses,  had  just  quitted  the  stage. 
The  anarchic  teachiniurs  of  Jefferson  ha^l  borne  fruit.  Admini- 
stration and  legislation,  hitherto  left  to  the  educated  classes, 
had  been  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of  men  of  low  social  position 
and  flcsnty  knowledge.  A  reij^  of  brutality  and  violence  had 
set  in  over  large  regions  of  the  oountiy.  Neither  literature  nor 
the  univt'rsitief*  exercispd  :ia  yet  any  sensible  power.  The 
masses  were  flo  persuacled  of  their  immense  superiority  to  all 
other  ]'ieoples,  past  as  well  as  present,  that  they  would  listen  to 
nothing  but  flattery,  and  their  intolerance  spread  from  politics 
into  every  other  sphere.  Our  European  philosopher  may  there- 
fore have  been  eorrect  in  his  description  of  the  facts  as  he  saw 
them:  he  erred  in  suppr)sing  them  essential  to  a  democratic 
government.  As  the  nation  grew,  it  purged  away  these  faults 
of  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  stem  discipline  of  the  Civil 
War  taught  it  sobnety,  and  in  giving  it  something  to  be  really 
proud  of,  cleared  away  the  fumes  of  self-conceit. 

The  years  which  have  passed  since  the  war  have  been  years 
of  immensely  extendefl  and  popularizeil  culture  and  enlighten- 
ment. Higotry  in  religion  and  in  everytliing  else  hxLs  been 
broken  down.  The  old  landmarks  have  been  removed:  the 
habits  and  methods  of  free  infiuiry,  if  not  geuendly  practised, 
have  at  least  beeome  superficially  familiar;  the  ''atest  results," 
as  people  call  them,  of  European  thought  liave  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  native  Amcrienns  more  fully  than  to  the 
masneH  of  Knroi>e.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  religious  and  socio- 
rcligious  questions,  except  those  which  relate  to  education,  are 
entirely  disjoined  from  ptilitics  ami  the  State,  neither  those  who 
stand  by  the  old  views,  nor  those  who  embrace  the  now,  carry  that 
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bitteniess  into  their  oontroversies  whieh  is  iTfitural  in  countries 
where  religious  questions  are  also  party  <|UfsLious,  wlieu*  the 
clergy  are  a  privileged  and  salaried  order,  where  the  throne  is 
held  bound  to  defetul  the  altar,  and  the  workman  is  taught  to 
believe  that  both  are  leagued  against  him.  The  influence  of 
these  causes  will,  it  may  be  predicted^  Vu'  j)ermanent  Should 
passion  a;^in  invade  politics,  or  should  the  majority  l>ecome 
convinced  that  its  interests  will  be  secured  by  overtaxing  the 
few,  one  can  imagine  the  tendency  of  iifty  years  ago  reupjjear- 
ing  in  new  forms.  But  in  uu  iuuiginable  future  is  thtTf  likely 
to  be  any  attempt  to  repress  cither  by  law  or  by  opinion  the 
free  exercise  and  expression  of  speculative  thought  on  morals, 
on  religion,  and  imleed  on  every  matter  not  within  the  im- 
mediate range  of  politics. 

If  the  above  account  be  correct,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
is  no  longer  a  blemish  on  the  American  system,  ;ind  the  charges 
brought  against  democracy  from  the  supposed  example  of 
America  are  groundless.  As  tyranny  is  one  of  those  evils 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  those  who  had  been  oppressed 
revenging  themselves  by  becoming  oppressors  in  their  turn, 
the  fact  that  a  danger  once  dre;ided  h;is  now  disappeared  is  no 
small  evidence  of  the  recuperativo  forces  of  the  American 
government,  and  the  healthy  tone  of  the  American  people* 
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OvB  feature  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  United 
needfl  special  examination  t)«cause  it  has  been  by  most  obserr- 
ers  either  ignored  or  confounded  with  a  phenomenon  which  is 
at  bottom  quite  different  This  is  a  fatalistic  attitude  of  mind,  4^ 
which,  since  it  disposes  men  to  acquiesce  in  the  rale  of  num-  ' 
bers,  has  been,  when  perceived^  attributed  to  or  identiHed  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Tyranny  uf  the  Majority.  The  ten- 
dency to  fatalism  is  never  far  from  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  solutions  of  the  riddle  of  the  earth  propounded  by  meta- 
physics. It  is  one  of  the  last  propounded  by  science.  It  has 
at  all  times  formed  the  background  to  religions.  No  race  is 
naturally  less  disposed  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  things  than  is  the 
Anglo-American,  with  its  restless  self-reliant  energy. 

Nil  actum  reputans  dam  quid  restaret  agenduin, 

its  slender  taste  for  introspection  or  meditation.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  people  the  conditions  of  life  and  politics  have  bred 
a  sentiment  or  tendency  which  seems  best  described  by  the 
name  of  fatalism. 

In  small  and  rude  communities,  every  free  man,  or  at  least 
every  head  of  a  household,  feels  his  own  significance  and  rea- 
lizes his  own  independence.  He  relics  on  himself,  he  is  little 
interfered  with  by  neighbours  or  rulers.*  His  will  and  his 
action  count  for  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  aifairs  of  the 
commtmity  he  belongs  to,  yet  common  aifairs  are  few  com- 
pared to  those  in  which  he  must  depend  on  bis  own  exertions* 


iTbekind  of  Belf-reliant  attitude  lain  seeking  to  describe  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  KiipiM)!«e«l  "  HUiie  of  nature  "  in  which  a  man  has  no  legal  relit 
tloMwith  hin  fi'llowH.     It  m:iy  exist  (as  in  early  Rome)  among  the  mam 
of  a  commuaity  closely  united  by  legal  ties. 
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The  most  striking  pictures  of  individualism  that  literature 
has  preserved  for  lis  arn  those  of  the  Hoiiieric  heroes,  and  of 
the  even  more  terrible  and  self-reliant  warriors  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian sa^^,  men  like  liagnar  Lodbrog  and  £gil,  son  of 
Skallagrim,  who  did  not  regard  even  the  gods,  but  trusted  to 
their  own  might  and  main.  In  more  developed  states  of 
aoeiety  organized  on  an  oligarchic  basis,  such  as  were  the 
feudal  kingtlom.3  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  socially  aristocratic 
countries  such  as  most  parts  of  Europe  have  remained  ilowu 
to  our  own  time,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  no  doubt  in  a 
dependent  condition,  but  each  persou  derives  a  certain  sense 
of  personal  conser^iLence  from  the  strength  of  his  group  and  of 
the  person  or  family  at  the  head  of  it.  Moreover,  the  upper 
class,  being  the  class  which  thinks  and  writes,  as  well  as  leads 
in  action,  impresses  its  own  type  upon  the  character  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  that  type  is  still  indiviilualistic,  with  a 
strong  consciousness  of  personal  free  will,  and  a  tendency  for 
each  man,  if  not  to  think  for  himself,  at  least  to  value  and 
to  rely  on  his  own  opinion. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  aristocratic  structure  of 
society  has  been  dissolved,  that  tlu!  old  groups  have  disap- 
peared, that  men  have  come  to  feel  themselves  members  rather 
of  the  nation  than  of  classes,  or  families,  or  communities 
within  the  nation,  that  a  levelling  process  has  destroyed  the 
ascendency  of  birth  and  rank,  that  large  landed  estates  no 
longer  exist,  that  many  persons  in  what  was  previously  the 
humbler  class  have  acquired  possession  of  property,  that 
knowledge  is  easily  accessible  and  the  power  of  using  it 
no  longer  ronfined  to  the  few.  Under  such  conditions  of 
social  equality  tbe  habit  of  intellectual  command  and  indi- 
vidual self-confidence  will  have  vanished  from  the  lea<ling 
class,  which  creates  the  type  of  national  character,  and  will 
exist  nowhere  in  the  nation. 

Let  us  supijost;,  further,  that  political  equality  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  levelling  down  of  social  eminence. 
Every  citizen  enjoys  the  same  right  of  electing  the  repre- 
sentatives and  officials,  the  same  right  of  himsolf  becoming  a 
representative  or  an  official.  Every  one  is  equally  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  since  no  man's  opin- 
ion, however  great  his  su{>eriority  in  wealth,  knowledge,  or 
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personal  capacity,  is  legally  entitled  to  any  more  weight  than 
ancther^s,  no  man  is  entitled  to  set  special  value  on  his  own 
opinion,  or  U>  exj^ct  others  to  defer  to  it;  for  pretensions  to 
authority  will  be  pnnnjitly  resented.  All  disputes  are  referred 
to  thf  iletenniniitiun  of  tlie  majority,  there  being  no  legal  dis- 
tinction beLwi^t^ji  tht*  naturally  strong  and  natunilly  weak, 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish. In  such  a  state  of  things  the  strong  mau'S  self-confidence 
and  sense  of  individual  force  will  inevitably  have  been  lowered, 
because  he  will  feel  that  lie  is  only  one  of  many,  that  his  vote 
or  voice  counts  for  no  more  than  tliut  of  his  neighbour,  that 
he  can  prevail,  if  at  all,  only  by  keeping  himself  on  a  level 
with  his  neighlKJur  and  recoguiziug  the  latter's  persuuality  as 
being  every  whit  equal  to  his  own. 

Suppose,  further,  that  all  this  takes  place  in  an  enormously 
large  and  populous  country,  where  the  governing  voters  are 
counted  by  so  many  millions  thateanh  imiividual  feels  himself 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  the  intiucnce  which  he  can  exert 
privately,  whether  by  his  personal  gifts  or  l>y  his  wealth,  being 
confined  to  the  small  circle  of  his  town  or  neishbuurhood.  On 
all  sides  there  stretches  round  him  an  illimlUible  horizon;  and 
beneath  the  blue  vault  which  meets  that  liorizfMi  there  is  every- 
where the  same  busy  multitude  with  its  clamour  of  mingled 
voices  which  he  hears  close  by.  In  this  multitude  his  own 
being  seems  lost.  He  has  the  sense  of  insignificance  which 
overwhelms  us  when  at  night  we  survey  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  know  that  from  even  the  nearest  fixed  star  this  planet  of 
ours  is  invisible. 

In  such  a  country,  where  complete  political  equality  is 
strengthened  and  j>erfected  by  complete  social  equality,  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  absolute,  unquestioned,  always 
invoked  to  decide  every  question,  and  where  the  numbers 
which  decide  are  so  vast  that  one  comes  to  reganl  them  as  one 
regards  the  largely  working  forces  of  nature,  we  may  expect  to 
find  certain  feelings  and  beliefs  dominant  in  the  minds  of  men. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  majority  must  prevail.  All  free 
government  rests  on  tbis  belief,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of 
working  free  government.  To  obey  the  majority  is,  therefore, 
both  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  a  duty  because  the  alternative 
would  be  ruin  and  the  breaking-up  of  laws. 
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Out  of  this  dogma  there  grows  up  another  which  is  less  dis- 
tinctly admitted,  and  indeed  held  rather  implicitly  than  con- 
sciously, that  the  majority  is  right.  And  out  of  both  of  these 
there  grows  again  the  feeling,  still  less  consciously  held,  but 
not  less  truly  operative,  that  it  is  vain  to  oppose  or  censure 
the  majority. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  first  of  these 
propositions  to  the  second  and  third ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  a  minority  striving  with  a  majority  implies 
that  there  must  be  many  who  hold  the  majority  to  he  wrong, 
and  are  prepared  to  resist  it.  Men  do  not  at  ouce  abandon 
their  views  because  they  have  been  outvoted;  they  reiterate 
their  views,  they  reorganize  their  party,  they  hope  to  prevail, 
and  often  do  prevail  in  a  subsequent  trial  of  strength. 

All  this  is  doubtless  involved  in  the  very  methods  of  jHjpular 
government.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  belief  in 
the  right  of  the  majority  lies  very  near  to  the  belief  that  the 
majority  must  be  right.  As  self-government  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  each  man  is  more  likely  to  be  ris:ht  than  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  one  man's  opinion  must  be  treated  as  equally 
good  with  another's,  there  is  a  presumption  that  when  twenty 
thousand  vote  one  way,  and  twenty-one  thousand  another,  the 
view  of  the  gre^iter  number  is  the  better  view.  The  habit  of 
deference  to  a  decision  actually  given  strengthens  this  presump- 
tion, and  weaves  it  into  the  texture  of  every  mind.  A  con- 
scientious citizen  feels  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  determinatioa 
of  the  majority,  and  naturally  prefers  to  think  tliat  which  he 
obeys  to  be  right.  A  citizen  languidly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  tinds  it  easier  to  comply  with  and  adoi)t  the  view 
of  the  majority  than  to  hold  out  agjiinst  it.  A  small  nuuiber 
of  men  with  strong  convictions  or  warm  party  feeling  will,  for 
a  time,  resist.  But  even  they  feel  differently  towards  their 
cause  after  it  has  been  defeated  from  wliat  they  did  while  it 
had  still  a  prospect  of  success.  They  know  that  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  their  supporters  are  dismayed,  the  majority 
is  emboldened  and  confirmed  in  its  views.  It  will  be  harder 
to  fight  a  second  battle  than  it  was  to  fight  the  first,  for  there 
id  (so  to  speak)  a  steeper  slope  of  popular  disapproval  to  be 
climbed.  Thus,  just  as  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  the 
event  of  the  first  collisions  between  the  hostile  armies  has 


gnat  significance,  because  the  rictory  of  one  \a  taken  as  an 
omen  and  a  presage  by  both,  so  in  the  struggles  of  parties 
success  at  an  incidental  election  works  powerfully  to  strengthea 
those  who  succeed,  and  depress  those  who  fail,  for  it  inspires 
self-confidence  or  self -distrust,  and.it  turns  the  minds  of 
waverers.  The  very  obscurity  of  the  causes  which  move 
opinion  adds  significatice  to  the  result  So  in  the  Cnited 
States,  when  the  elections  in  any  State  precede  by  a  few  weeks 
a  presidentiid  contest,  their  effect  has  sometimes  been  so  great 
as  virtually  to  df'termine  that  contest  by  iilling  one  side  with 
hope  and  the  other  with  despondency.  Those  who  prefer  to 
swim  with  the  stream  are  numerous  everywhere,  and  their 
votes  have  as  much  weight  as  the  votes  of  the  keenest  parti- 
sans. A  man  of  con'victions  may  insist  that  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  after  the  polling  just  what  they  were  before. 
But  the  average  man  will  repeat  his  arguments  with  less  faith, 
less  zeal,  more  of  a  secret  fear  that  he  may  be  wrong,  than  he 
did  while  the  majority  was  still  doubtful;  aud  after  every 
reassertion  by  the  majority  of  its  judgment,  his  knees  grow 
feebler,  till  at  last  they  refuse  to  carry  him  into  the  comlrat. 

The  larger  the  scale  on  which  the  majority  works,  the  more 
potent  are  these  tendencies.  When  the  scene  of  a^^tion  is  a 
small  commonwealth,  the  individual  voters  are  many  of  them 
personally  known  to  one  another,  and  the  motives  whir*h  deter- 
mine their  votes  are  understood  and  discounted-  When  it  is  a 
moderately-sized  country,  the  towns  or  districts  which  compose 
it  are  not  too  numemuH  for  reckoning  to  overtake  and  imagina- 
tion to  picture  them,  and  in  many  <'ases  their  action  can  l>e 
explained  by  well-known  cauaeV-which  may  l>e  represented  as 
transitijry,  I5ut  when  the  theatre  stretches  itself  to  a  conti- 
nent, when  the  number  of  voters  is  counted  by  many  millions, 
the  wings  of  ima^nation  droop,  and  the  huge  voting  mass 
ceases  to  be  thought  of  aa  merely  so  many  indindiial  human 
beingR  no  wiser  or  better  than  one's  own  neighbours.  The 
phenumeuon  seems  to  pass  into  the  category  of  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  governed  by  far-reaching  and  inexorable 
laws  whose  character  science  has  only  imperfectly  ascertained, 
and  which  she  can  use  only  by  olieying.  It  inspires  a  sort  of 
awe,  a  sense  of  individual  impotence,  like  that  which  man  feels 
when  he  contemplates  the  majestic  and  eternal  forces  of 
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inanimate  world.  Such  a  feeling  is  even  stronper  when  it 
operates*  not  on  a  enhesive  minority  which  had  lately  hoped, 
or  may  yet  hope,  to  become  a  majority,  but  ou  a  single  man  or 
small  group  of  persons  cherishing  some  opinion  which  the  mass 
disapproves.  Thus  out  of  the  mingled  feelings  that  the  multi- 
tude will  prevail,  and  that  the  multitude,  because  it  will  pre- 
vail, must  be  right,  there  grows  a  self-distrust,  a  despondency, 
a  disposition  to  fall  into  line,  to  ac<|uiescc  in  tlie  dominant 
opinion,  to  submit  thoui^^ht  as  well  as  action  to  the  encompass- 
ing |KJwer  of  uumberti.  Now  and  then  a  resolute  man  will, 
like  Athauiiaius,  stand  alone  against  the  world.  But  such  a 
man  must  have,  like  Athanasius,  some  special  spring  of  inward 
strength;  and  tbe  diHiculty  of  winning  over  others  against  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  multitude  will,  even  in  such  a 
man,  dull  the  edge  of  enterprise.  An  individiuil  seeking  to 
make  his  view  prevail,  looks  forth  on  his  hostile  tellow- 
couutrymen  as  a  solitary  swimmer^  niised  liigh  on  a  billow 
miles  from  land,  looks  over  the  countless  waves  that  divide 
him  from  the  shore,  and  quails  to  think  how  small  the  chance 
that  his  strenL,'th  can  bear  him  thither. 

This  tyndency  to  acquiescence  uud  submission,  this  sense  of 
the  insigniticance  of  individual  etfort,  this  belief  that  the  V 
affairs  of  men  are  swaye<l  by  large  forces  whose  movement 
may  be  studied  but  cannot  l>e  turned,  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude.  It  is  often  confounded  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  is  at  ImtUun  difVe»*ent,  though. 
of  course,  its  existence  makes  abuses  of  power  by  the  majority 
easier,  because  less  apt  to  be  resented.  But  the  fatalistic  atti- 
tude I  have  been  seeking  to  describe  does  not  imply  any  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  majority  at  all.  It  may  rather  seem  to 
soften  and  make  less  odious  such  an  exercise  of  power,  may 
even  dispense  with  that  exercise,  because  it  disposes  a  minority 
to  submit  without  the  need  of  a  command,  to  spontancMiusIy 
renounce  its  own  view  and  fall  in  with  the  view  which  the 
majority  has  expressed.  In  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude 
there  is  neither  legal  nor  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  merely  a 
loss  of  resisting  power,  a  diminished  sense  of  personal  re8{>onsi- 
bihty,  and  of  the  duty  to  battle  for  one's  own  opinions,  such 
as  has  been  bred  in  some  peoples  by  the  belief  in  an  overmas- 
tering fate.     It  is  true  that  the  force  to  which  the  citizen  of 
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the  vast  democrac^y  submi.^  is  a  moral  force,  not  that  of  an 
una{iproachable  Allah,  nor  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  matter. 
But  it  is  a  moral  force  acting  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  from 
causes  often  so  obscnre,  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  well  be  compared  with  that  which  religious  or 
scientific  fatalism  engenders. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  above  sketch  is  intended  to 
apply  literally  to  the  United  States,  wliere  in  some  matters 
legal  restrictions  ch(>ck  a  majority,  where  local  self-government 
give^  the  humblest  citizen  a  sphere  for  public  action,  where 
individmilism  is  still  in  many  forms  and  directions  so  vigorous. 
An  American  explorer,  an  American  settler  in  new  lands,  an 
American  man  of  business  pushing  a  great  enterprise,  is  a 
being  aa  bold  and  resourceful  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.     All 

1.^  I  seek  to  convey  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  Sutes  signs 
of  such  a  fatalistic  temper,  signs  which  one  must  expect  to 
find  wherever  a  vast  population  governs  itself  under  a  system 
of  complete  social  and  political  equality,  and  which  may  grow^ 
more  frequent  as  time  goes  on. 
>.    There  exist  in  the  American  Republic  several  conditions 

^  which  specially  tenil  to  create  such  a  temper. 
5f^  One  of  these  is  the  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion.  Every 
view,  every  line  of  policy,  has  its  fair  chance  before  the  people. 
No  one  can  say  that  audience  has  been  denied  him,  and  com- 
fort himself  with  the  hoj>e  that,  when  he  is  heard,  the  world 
will  come  round  to  him.  Under  a  repressive  government,  the 
sense  of  grievance  and  injustice  feeds  the  flame  of  resistance 
in  a  persecuted  minority.  But  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
*he  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  the 
right  of  association  and  agitation  have  been  legally  extended 
and  are  daily  exerletl,  more  widely  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
worlil.  there  is  nothing  to  awaken  that  sense.  He  whom  the 
multitude  condemns  or  ignores  has  no  further  court  of  appeal 
to  look  to.  Borne  has  spoken.  His  cause  has  been  heard  and 
judgment  has  gone  against  him. 

Another  is  the  intense  faith  which  the  Americans  have  in 

T^  the  soundness  of  their  institutions,  aiid  in  the  future  of  their 
country.  Foreign  critics  have  said  that  they  think  themselves 
the  special  objei^ts  of  the  care  of  Divine  Providence.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  matter  neither  for  surprise  nor  for  sarcasm.     They 
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are  a  religious  people.  Th«y  are  trying,  aiid  that  ou  the  larg- 
est scale,  the  Diost  remarkable  experiment  in  government  tht 
worlii  has  yet  witueiised.  They  have  more  than  once  been  sur- 
rounded by  perils  which  affrighted  the  stoutest  hearts,  and 
they  have  esca})ed  from  these  perils  into  peace  and  prosperity. 
There  is  among  pious  persons  a  deep  convifttion  —  one  may 
often  hear  it  expressed  on  platforms  and  from  pulpits  with  evi- 
dent sincerity  —  that  God  has  specially  chosen  the  nation  to 
work  out  a  higher  type  of  civilization  than  any  other  State  luis 
yet  attained,  and  that  this  great  work  will  surely  be  brought 
to  a  happy  issue  by  the  protecting  hand  that  has  so  long  guided 
it  And,  even  when  the  feeling  does  nut  take  a  theological  ex- 
pression, the  belief  in  what  is  called  the  "Mission  of  the  Re- 
public" for  all  humanity  is  scart-ely  less  ardent  But  the 
foundation  of  the  Kepublic  is  coutidcnce  in  the  multitude,  in 
its  honesty  and  good  sense,  in  the  certainty  of  its  arriving  at 
right  conclusions.  Pessimism  is  the  luxury  of  a  handful;  op- 
timism is  the  private  delight,  as  well  as  public  profession,  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  for  no- 
where does  the  itulividual  associate  himself  more  constantly 
and  directly  with  the  greatness  of  his  country. 

Now,  such  a  faith  in  the  peojde,  and  in  the  forces  that  sway 
them,  disposes  a  man  to  acquiescence  and  submission.  He  can- 
not long  hold  that  he  is  rig)tt  and  the  iimltitude  wrong.  He 
cannot  suppose  that  the  country  will  ultimately  suffer  because 
it  refuses  to  adopt  what  he  urges  upon  it.  As  he  comes  of  an 
energetic  stoc^k,  he  will  use  all  proper  means  to  state  his  views, 
and  give  them  every  chance  of  prevailing.  But  he  submits 
more  readily  than  an  Eugitshnum  would  do.  ay,  even  to  what 
an  Englishman  would  think  an  injury  to  his  private  rights. 
When  his  legiil  right  has  been  infringed,  an  American  will  con- 
fidently proceed  to  enforce  at  law  his  claim  to  redress,  knowing 
that  even  against  the  government  a  just  cause  will  prevail. 
But  if  he  fatls  at  law,  the  sense  of  his  individual  insignificance 
will  still  his  voice.  It  may  seem  a  trivial  illu.stration  to  ol>. 
serve  that  when  a  railway  train  is  late,  or  a  waggon  drawn  up 
opposite  a  warehouse  door  stops  the  horse-car  for  five  minutes, 
the  passengers  take  the  dehiy  far  more  coolly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly than  Eitglishinen  would  do.  lint  the  feeling  is  the  same 
as  that  which  makes  good  citizens  bear  with  the  tyranny  of 
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Bosses.  It  is  all  iu  the  course  of  nature.  Others  subrnit;  whj 
should  one  man  resist  ?  What  is  he  that  he  shoald  make  ft 
fuss  because  he  loses  a  few  minutes,  or  is  taxed  tM>  highly  ? 
The  sense  of  the  immense  multitude  around  him  presses  down 
the  individual;  and,  after  all,  he  reflects,  'Hhings  will  come 
out  right "  in  the  end. 

It  is  hard  adequately  to  convey  the  impression  which  the 
vastness  of  the  country  and  the  swift  growth  of  its  ]>opulatioD 
make  upon  the  Euroi>ean  visitor.  I  well  remember  how  it 
once  came  on  me  after  climbing  a  high  mountain  in  an  Eastern 
State.  All  around  was  thick  forest ;  but  the  setting  sun  lit  up 
peaks  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away,  and  flashed  here  and  there 
on  the  windings  of  some  river  pasta  town  so  far  off  as  to  seem 
only  a  spot  of  wliite.  I  opened  my  map,  a  large  map,  which  I 
had  to  spread  uf>on  the  rocks  to  examine,  and  tried  to  make 
out,  as  one  would  liave  done  in  Scotland  or  Switzerland,  the 
points  in  the  view.  The  map,  however,  was  useless,  because 
the  whole  area  of  the  landscape  beneath  me  covered  only  two 
or  three  square  inches  u^ton  it  From  such  a  height  in  Scot- 
land the  eye  would  have  ranged  from  sea  to  sea.  But  here 
when  one  tried  to  reckon  how  many  more  equally  wide  stretches 
of  landscai>e  lay  between  this  pesdc  and  the  Mississippi^  which 
is  itself  only  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  continent,  the  cal- 
culation seemed  endless  and  was  soon  abandoned.  Many  an 
Englishman  comes  by  middle  life  to  know  nearly  all  England 
like  a  glove.  He  has  travelled  on  all  the  greiit  railroads; 
there  is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  he  has  not  acquaintances, 
hardly  a  county  whose  scenery  is  not  familiar  to  him.  But  no 
American  can  Ije  familiar  with  more  than  a  small  part  of  his 
country,  for  his  country  is  a  continent.  And  all  Americans 
live  thfir  life  through  under  the  sense  of  this  prodigious  and 
daily  growing  multitude  around  them,  which  seems  vaster  the 
more  you  travel,  and  the  more  you  realize  its  uniformity. 

We  need  not  here  imjuire  whether  the  fatalistic  attitude  I 
luive  sought  to  sketch  is  the  source  of  more  good  or  evil.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  inevitable :  nor  does  it  fail  to  produce  a  sort 
of  pleasure,  for  what  the  individual  loses  as  an  individual  he 
seems  in  a  measure  to  regain  as  one  of  the  multitiule.  If  the 
individual  is  not  strong,  he  is  at  any  rate  as  strung  as  any  oue 
else.     His  will  counts  for  as  much  as  any  other  will.     He  is 
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overborne  by  no  superiority.  Most  men  are  fitter  to  make  part 
of  tlie  multitmie  than  to  strive  against  it.  Obedience  is  to* 
most  sweeter  than  independence;  the  Koinan  Catliolic  Churoh 
inspires  in  its  children  a  stronger  affection  than  any  form  of 
Protestantism,  for  she  takes  their  soulti  in  charge,  aud  assures 
them  that,  with  obedience,  all  will  be  well. 

That  which  we  are  presently  coacerued  to  note  is  how  greatly 
such  a  tendency  as  I  have  described  facilitates  the  action  of 
opinion  as  a  goveniing  power,  enabling  it  to  prevail  more 
swiftly  and  more  completely  than  in  countries  where  men  have 
not  yet  learned  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  midtihidc  as  the 
voice  of  fate.  Many  submit  willingly ;  some  unwillingly,  yet 
they  submit,  Rarely  does  any  one  hold  out  and  venture  to  tell 
the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  that  they  are  wrong. 

Moreover,  public  opinion  acquires  a  solidity  which  strength- 
ens the  whole  body  politic.  Questions  on  which  the  masses 
have  njade  uji  their  minds  pass  out  of  the  region  of  practic^il 
discussion,  (loiitroversy  is  confined  to  minor  topics,  lind  how- 
ever vehemently  it  may  rage  over  these,  it  disturbs  the  great 
underlying  matters  of  agreement  no  more  than  a  tempest  stirs 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  Public  order  becomes  more  easily 
maint.ained,  because  individuals  and  small  groups  have  learned 
to  submit  even  when  they  feel  themselves  aggrievecL  The  man 
who  murmurs  against  the  world,  who  continues  to  preach  a 
hopeless  cause,  incurs  contempt,  and  is  apt  to  Ix;  treated  as  a 
sort  of  lunatic.  He  who  is  too  wise  to  murmur  and  too  proud 
to  gci  on  preiurhing  to  unlipediuf^  ears  conies  to  think  that  if 
his  doctrine  is  true,  yet  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  it.  He  ujay  be 
in  error;  but  if  he  is  right,  the  world  will  ultimately  see  that 
he  is  right  even  without  his  effort.  One  way  or  another  he 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  vast  mass  and  force  of  popular 
thought  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  can  be  ultimately  wrong. 
Securus  iudicoU  orbia  Urrarum. 
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Without  anticipating  the  eriticiam  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  be  giveu  ill  a  later  chapter,  we  may  wiiul  up  the 
examination  of  public  opiniou  by  considering  what  are  its 
merits  as  a  governing  and  overseeing  power,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  defects,  due  either  to  inherent  weakness  or  to 
the  want  of  aytpropriate  niafdiinery,  prcvnnt  it  from  attaining 
the  ideal  which  the  Americans  have  Bet  before  themselves.  j^M 
begin  witli  the  defects.  ^H 

The  obvious  weakness  of  government  by  opinion  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  it.  English  admini.strators  in  India  la- 
ment the  impossibility  of  learning  tho  sentiments  of  the  natives, 
because  in  the  Kast  the  ixipuljitions,  the  true  masses,  are  dund>. 
The  press  is  writtnn  by  a  handlul  cif  jiprsiiis  who^  in  becoming 
writers,  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  multitude,  and  the  niul- 
titnde  does  not  read-  The  difficulties  of  W'esteni  statftsme^^^ 
are  due  to  an  opposite  cause.  The  populations  are  highlj^H 
articulate.  Such  is  the  din  of  voices  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  cry  prevails,  which  is  swelled  by  many,  which  only  by 
a  few  throats.  The  organs  of  opinion  seem  almnst  as  numerous 
as  the  people  themselves,  and  they  are  all  engaj<ed  in  represent/- 
ing  their  own  view  as  that  of  *^  the  people."  Like  other  valu- 
able articles,  genuine  opinion  is  surrounded  by  cnunterfeita. 
Tho  one  positive  test  applicuble  is  that  uf  an  election,  and  an 
election  can  at  best  ilo  no  more  than  test  the  division  of  opinion  I 
between  two  or  three  great  parties,  leaving  subsidiary  issues  ' 
uncertain,  while  in  many  cases  the  result  depends  so  much  on 
the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates  as  to  render  interpreta- 
tion difficiiH.  An  American  statesman  is  in  no  danger  of 
consciously  running  counter  to  public  opinion,  but  how  is  he 
to  discover  whether  any  particular  opinion  is  making  or  losing 
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way,  bow  ifi  he  to  gauge  the  voting  strength  ita  advncatefl  can 
put  forth,  or  the  monil  authority  its  ativocates  can  exert? 
Elections  cannot  by  further  multiplied,  for  they  are  too  numer- 
ous already.  The  referendumy  or  plan  of  submitting  a  specitic 
question  to  the  popular  vote,  is  the  logicjil  resource,  but  it  is 
troublesome  and  costly  to  tike  the  votes  of  millions  of  jK'ople 
over  an  area  so  large  as  that  of  one  of  the  greater  .StaUs; 
niuoh  more  then  is  the  method  ditticult  to  apply  in  Fbihinvl 
matters.  This  is  the  Hrst  dniwhiiuk  to  the  rule  of  public 
opinion.  The  ehoieeof  persons  for  offices  is  only  an  indirect 
and  often  unsatisfactory  way  of  declaring  views  of  policy,  and 
as  the  elections  at  which  such  t'hoices  are  made  come  at  fixed 
intervals,  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing the  popular  judgment. 

The  frainers  of  the  American  Constitution  may  not  have 
perceived  that  in  labouring  to  produce  a  balance,  as  well  between 
the  National  and  State  governments  as  between  the  Executive 
and  Congrt^ss.  in  weakening  each  siui;!**  authority  iu  the  goveru- 
nieut  by  dividing  i>owers  and  functions  amung  each  of  tliem, 
thoy  were  throwing  upon  the  natitju  at  large,  that  is,  mx>n 
unorganized  public  opinion,  more  work  than  it  had  ever  dis- 
charged in  Engbind,  or  could  duly  discharge  in  a  country  so 
divided  by  ilistaufcs  and  jealoiwies  as  the  United  States  then 
were.  Distances  itnd  jealousies  have  been  lessened.  But  as 
the  progress  of  demoi^nury  has  increased  the  se]f-<listrust  and 
submission  to  the  popular  voice  of  legislators,  so  tlie  defects 
incident  to  a  system  of  restrictions  and  balances  have  been 
aggravated.  Thus  the  difficulty  inherent  in  government  by 
public  opinion  niak»\s  itself  seriously  fflt.  It  can  express 
desires,  but  has  not  the  machinery  for  turning  them  into 
pnujtical  schemes.  It  can  determine  ends,  hut  is  less  fit  to 
examine  and  select  means.  Yet  it  has  weakened  the  organs 
by  which  the  business  of  iinding  appropriate  means  ought  to 
be  discharged. 

American  legislatures  are  bodies  with  limited  powers  and  sit- 
ting for  short  terms.  Their  members  are  less  qualitie^l  for  the 
work  of  constructive  legislation  than  are  those  of  most  Kuro- 
pean  charal^rs.  They  are  accustomG<l  to  consider  themselves 
delegates  from  their  resjiective  States  and  districts,  respm- 
Bible  to  those  districts,  rutliei  than  couiicillors  of  the  whule 
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nation  labouring  for  its  general  interests;  and  they  have  no 
executive  leaders,  seeing  that  no  official  sits  either  in  Congress 
or  in  a  State  legislature.  Hence  if  at  any  time  the  people  desire 
measures  wliicli  do  not  merely  repeal  a  law  or  direct  an  appro- 
priation, but  establish  s^-iine  administrative  scheme,  or  mark  out 
some  positive  line  of  tinanmal  policy,  or  provide  some  body  of 
rules  for  dealing  witli  autdi  a  topic  as  bankrupti^y,  railroad  or  canal 
conununiuitioDs,  the  management  of  public  lauds,  and  so  forth, 
the  people  cannot  count  on  having  their  wishes  put  into  tangible 
workable  shape.  When  members  of  Congrress  or  of  a  State 
legislature  think  the  country  desires  legtsktion,  tliey  begin  to 
prepare  bills,  but  the  want  of  leadership  and  of  constructive 
skill  often  prevents  such  bills  from  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
case,  and  a  timidity  which  fears  to  go  beyond  what  opinion 
desireS}  may  retard  the  accomplishment  of  the  public  wish; 
while,  in  the  case  of  State  legislatures,  constructive  skill  is 
seldom  present.  Public  opinion  is  slow  and  clumsy  in  graj-v 
pling  with  large  practical  problems.  It  looks  at  them,  talks 
incessantly  about  them,  complains  of  Congress  for  not  solving 
them,  is  distressed  that  they  do  not  solve  themselves.  But 
they  remain  un3olve<l.  Vital  decisions  have  usually  hung  fire 
longer  than  they  would  have  been  likely  to  do  in  European 
countries.  The  war  of  1812  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  over  and  over  again  before  it  came  at  last.  The  a]>8oqHion 
of  Texas  was  a  question  of  many  years.  The  Extension  of 
Slavery  question  came  l^efore  the  nation  in  1819;  after  1840  it 
was  the  chief  source  of  trouble ;  year  by  year  it  grew  more 
mena<;ing;  year  by  year  the  nation  was  seen  more  clearly  to  be 
drifting  towartls  the  breakers.  Evcrybofly  felt  that  something 
must  \ye  done.  But  it  was  the  function  of  no  one  autlmrity  in 
particular  to  discover  a  remedy,  as  it  would  have  been  the  func- 
tion of  a  cabinet  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  the  sword  might  not 
in  any  case  have  been  invoked,  for  the  temperature  of  Southern 
feeling  ha<l  been  steadily  rising  to  war  {mint.  IJut  the  history 
of  1840-^  leaves  an  iiupression  of  the  dangers  which  may 
result  from  fettering  the  <  onstit\itionaI  organs  of  government, 
and  trusting  to  piiblic  sentiment  to  bring  things  right  Some 
other  national  questions,  less  dangerous,  but  serious,  are  now 
in  tlie  same  condition.  The  Currency  question  is  an  incessant 
source  of  disquiets     The  question  of  reducing  tlie  surplus 
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nationn]  revenue  puzzled  statesmen  and  the  people  at  large 
longer  tlum  a  similar  question  would  be  suffered  to  do  in  Eu- 
roj)e,  and  when  solved  in  1890  by  the  passage  of  tin?  l)fpi>niient 
Pension  bill,  was  solved  to  the  public  injury  in  ;i  jnirHly  demar 
gogic  or  eleftioneering  spirit  I  doubt  whether  any  European 
legislature  wouhl  have  so  openly  declined  the  duty  of  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country,  and  abandoned  itself  so  undis- 
guisedly  to  the  pursuit  of  the  votes  of  a  particular  section  of 
the  population.  And  the  same  thing  holds,  inntiHis  nuitandiSj 
of  State  governments.  In  them  also  there  is  no  set  of  persons 
whose  sj)ecial  duty  it  is  to  find  remedies  for  adniitb<Ml  evils. 
The  structure  of  the  government  provides  the  req\iisite  ma- 
chinery neither  for  forming  nor  for  guiding  a  populai'  opinion, 
disix)sed  of  itself  to  recognize  only  broad  and  patent  facts,  and 
to  be  swayetl  only  by  such  obvious  reasons  as  it  needs  little 
reflection  to  follow.  Admirable  practical  acuteness,  admirable 
ingenuity  in  inventing  and  handling  machinery,  whether  of 
iron  and  wood  or  of  human  beings,  coexist,  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  aversion  to  the  investigation  of  general  princi- 
ples as  well  as  trains  of  systematic  reasoning.^  The  liability 
to  be  caught  by  fallacies,  the  inability  to  recognize  facts  which 
are  not  seen  but  must  l)e  iuferentially  found  to  exist,  the  in- 
capacity to  imagine  a  future  whicb  must  result  from  the  vm- 
checked  operation  of  present  forces,  these  are  indeed  the 
defects  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  all  countries,  and  if  they  are 
conspicuous  in  America,  it  is  only  because  the  ordinary  citizen, 
who  is  more  intelligent  there  than  elsewhere,  is  also  more 
potent. 

It  may  be  replied  to  these  observations,  which  are  a  criti- 
cism as  well  npi:>n  the  American  frame  of  government  as  upon 
public  opinion,  that  the  need  for  conatnictive  legislation  is 
small  in  America,  bi^cause  the  habit  of  the  country  is  to  leave 
things  tx)  themselves.  This  is  not  really  the  fact  A  great 
Stat«  has  always  problems  of  administration  to  deal  with; 
these  problems  do  not  become  less  grave  as  time  runs  on,  and 
the  hand  of  government  is  beginning  to-day  to  be  invoked  in 

3  To  8fty  tbis  Is  not  to  i^oro  the  influenre  ex«Tcif)ed  on  the  national  mind 
by  the  "  jtlitterinK  generalities  "  of  the  Declaration  o(  Indopetidence;  nnr  the 
tbeorftit'Al  (rmnrulH  taken  np  for  and  against  State  Ri;;htj(  and  Slavery,  and 
e8pi*<;hitly  tho  highly  loKioal  sclieine  excoKltatud  bv  rulhoiiii. 
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America  for  many  pur}>oses  thought  to  be  of  oommon  titility 
with  which  legislation  did  not  fonnt^rly  iutenneddle. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  remark  that  we  must  remember 
how  much  is  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  the  slow  and  hr-sitating 
working  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  So  tremen- 
dous a  force  would  be  dangerous  if  it  move<l  rashly.  Acting 
over  and  gathered  from  an  enormous  area,  in  which  there  exist 
many  local  differences,  it  neecLs  time,  often  a  long  time,  to  be- 
come consciuua  of  the  p re jfondf' ranee  of  one  set  of  tendencies 
over  another.  The  elements  l>oth  of  local  difference  and  of 
class  difference  must  be  (so  to  spcik)  well  shaken  up  tfjgi'ther, 
and  each  part  brought  into  contact  with  the  rest,  before  tlie 
mixed  liquid  can  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  practi- 
cal conclusion.  And  in  this  is  sren  tht*  difference  between  the 
excellence  as  a  governing  jiower  of  o]>iiiinn  in  the  whole  Union, 
and  opinion  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  Stat<\  The  sys- 
tems of  constitutional  machinery  by  which  public  sentiment 
acta  are  similar  in  the  greater  and  in  the  smaller  area ;  the 
constitutional  maxims  practically  identical.  But  public  opin- 
ion, which  moves  slowly,  and,  as  a  nile,  tempentely,  in  the 
field  of  national  affairs,  is  sometimes  hasty  and  reckless  in 
Btate  affairs.  The  jH^pulation  of  a  State  may  be  of  one  colour, 
as  that  of  the  North-western  SUites  is  preponderatingly  agri- 
cultural, or  may  contain  few  jfersons  of  education  and  political 
knowledge,  or  may  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  demagogue  or  a 
clique,  or  may  be  possessed  by  some  local  passion.  Thus  its 
opinion  may  want  brem^ith,  sobriety,  wisdom,  and  the  result  he 
seen  in  imprudent  or  unjust  measures.  The  latest  constitution 
of  California,  the  Gmnger  legislation  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  tampering  with  their  jiublic  debts  by  several 
States,  are  familiar  instances  of  follies,  to  use  no  harder  name, 
which  local  opinion  approved,  but  which  would  have  Iieen  im- 
possible in  tli«?  Federal  government,  where  the  controlling 
opinion  is  that  of  a  large  and  complex  n:ition,  and  where  the 
very  deficiencies  of  one  section  or  one  class  serve  to  correct 
qualities  which  may  exist  in  excess  in  some  other. 

The  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large,  being  comparatively 
remote,  acts  but  slowly  in  restraining  the  vagaries  or  curing 
the  faults  of  one  particular  State.  The  dwellers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  care  very  little  for  the  criticism  of  the  rest  of  the 
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try  on  their  aiiti-Cbinese  violence;  Penuaylvani;i  and  Virginia 
dis regarded  thf  beat  opinions  of  the  Union  when  tliej'  so  dealt 
with  their  debts  as  to  affect  their  crfdiL;  those  parts  of  the 
South  in  wbieh  homicide  goes  unpunished,  except  by  the  rela- 
tives of  tlie  slain,  are  unnioveil  by  the  reproaches  and  jests  of 
the  more  jwaceable  and  well-reguUited  States.  The  faet  shows 
how  deep  the  division  of  the  country  intn  self-govcruing  com- 
monwealths goes,  making  men  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  so  long  as  the  power  renniins 
to  them,  whatever  may  be  the  purely  moral  pressure  from 
Utose  who,  though  they  o^in  advise,  have  no  title  to  intt-rfere. 
And  it  bliows  also,  in  the  teeth  of  tlie  old  doctrine  tliat  repub- 
licanism was  fit  only  for  small  communities,  that  evils  peculiar 
to  a  particular  district,  which  might  be  ruinous  in  that  district 
if  it  stood  alone,  become  less  dangerous  when  it  forms  part  of 
a  vast  country. 

We  may  go  on  to  ask  how  far  American  opinion  succeeds 
in   the  simpler   duty,    which   njiiiiioii    must   dischar^'o    in   all 
counti'ies,  of  supervising  the  conduct  of  business,  aivl  judging, 
the  current  legislative  work  which  Congress  and  otlicr  legis- 
latures turn  out. 

Here  again  the  question  turns  not  so  much  on  the  excellence 
of  public  opinion  as  on  the  adequacy  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  provided  for  its  action.  That  supervision  and  criti- 
cism may  be  effective,  it  must  Vie  easy  to  fix  on  particular  per- 
sons the  praise  for  work  well  done,  the  blame  for  work  neglected 
or  ill- per  formed.  Experience  shows  that  good  men  are  the 
better  for  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  ordinary  men 
useless  without  it.  The  free  governments  of  Europe  and  the 
British  colonies  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  concentrating 
power  in  order  to  be  able  to  fix  responsibility.  The  American 
plan  of  dividing  j>owers,  eminent  as  are  its  other  advantages, 
makes  it  hard  to  fix  responsibility.  The  executive  can  usually 
allege  that  it  ha<l  not  received  from  the  legislature  tht'  author- 
ity ueceasarj'  to  enable  it  to  gnipple  with  a  diiliciiHy  ;  while 
in  the  legislature  there  is  no  one  person  or  group  of  pt-rsons 
on  whom  the  blame  due  for  that  omission  or  refusal  can  be 
laid.  Suppose  some  gross  dereliction  of  duty  to  have  occurred. 
The  people  are  indignant.  A  victim  is  wanted,  who,  for 
ihe  sake  of  the  example  to  others,  ought  to  be  found  and 
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punished,  either  by  law  or  by  geceral  censure.  But  perhaps 
he  cannot  be  found,  because  out  of  several  persons  or  bodies 
who  have  been  concerned,  it  is  hard  to  apjxjrtion  the  guilt  and 
award  the  penalty.  Where  the  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  always  possible  to  arraign  either  the  Speaker  or 
the  dominant  majority,  or  any  particular  party  leader.  Where 
a  State  legislature  or  a  city  council  has  misconducted  itself,  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater,  because  party  ties  are  less  strict  in  such 
a  body,  proceedings  are  less  fully  reported,  and  both  parties  are 
apt  to  be  equally  implicated  in  the  abuses  uf  private  legisla- 
tion. Not  uncommonly  there  is  presented  the  sight  of  an 
exasperated  public  going  alxjut  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour,  and  finding  no  one.  The  results  in  State 
affairs  would  be  much  worse  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
the  governor  with  his  function  of  vetoing  bills,  because  in 
many  cases,  knowing  that  he  can  be  made  answerable  for  the 
passage  of  a  biul  measure,  he  is  forced  up  to  the  level  of  a 
virtue  beyond  that  of  the  natural  man  in  politics.  And  the 
disposition  to  seek  a  remedy  for  municipal  misgovernment  in 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  mayor  illustrates  the  same  priu- 
ciple. 

Although  the  failures  of  public  opinion  in  overseeing  the 
conduct  of  its  servants  are  primarily  due  to  the  want  of  appro- 
priate machinery,  they  are  increased  by  its  characteristic  tem- 
per. Quick  and  strenuous  in  great  matters,  it  is  heedless  in 
small  matters,  over-kindly  and  indulgent  in  all  mattere.  It 
suffers  weeds  to  go  on  growing  till  they  liave  struck  deep  root. 
It  has  so  much  to  do  in  looking  after  l)oth  Congress  and  its 
State  legislature,  a  host  of  executive  ofticiala,  and  perhaps  a 
city  council  also,  that  it  may  imj>artially  tolerate  the  misdoings 
of  all  till  some  important  issue  arises.  Even  when  jobs  are 
exposed  by  the  press,  each  particular  job  seems  below  the 
attention  of  a  busy  people  or  the  anger  of  a  good-natured 
people,  till  the  Bum  total  of  jobijery  becomes  a  scandal.  To 
catch  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  people  is  the  chief  diflS- 
culty  as  well  as  the  first  duty  of  an  American  reformer. 
^  The  long-suffering  tolerance  of  public  opinion  towards  incom- 
petence and  misconduct  in  officials  and  public  men  generally,  is 
a  feature  which  has  stnick  recent  European  observers.  Jt  is 
the  more   rcmukable  because   nowhere   Ls   executive   ability 
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more  valued  in  the  manageznent  of  private  concerns,  in  which 
the  stress  of  competition  forces  every  manager  to  secure  at 
whatever  price  the  most  able  subordinates.  We  may  attri- 
bute it  partly  to  the  good  nature  of  the  people,  which  makes 
them  over-lenient  to  nearly  all  criminals,  partly  to  the  pre- 
occupation with  their  private  affairs  of  the  most  energetic 
and  useful  men,  who  therefore  caunot  spare  time  to  unearth 
abuses  and  get  rid  of  offenders,  partly  to  an  indifference  in- 
duced by  the  fatalistic  sentiment  which  I  have  already  sought 
to  describe.  This  fatalism  acts  in  two  ways.  Being  optimis- 
tic, it  disposes  each  man  to  believe  that  things  will  oome  out 
right  whether  he  "  takes  hold  "  himself  or  not,  and  that  it  is 
therefore 'no  great  matter  whether  a  particular  Ring  or  Boss 
ifi  suppressed.  And  in  making  each  individual  man  feel  his 
insignificance,  it  (lisjxjses  him  to  leavi?  to  the  multitude  the 
task  of  setting  right  what  is  every  one  else's  business  just  as 
much  as  his  own.  An  American  does  not  smart  under  the 
aame  sense  of  personal  wrong  from  the  mismanagement  of  his 
public  business,  from  the  exaction  of  high  city  taxes  and  their 
malversation,  as  an  Englishman  would  in  the  like  case.  If  he 
suffers,  he  consoles  himself  by  thinking  that  he  suffers  with 
others,  as  jmrt  of  the  general  ordi:'r  of  tilings,  which  he  is  no 
more  called  upon  to  correct  thnn  are  his  neighl>onrs. 

It  may  be  charged  as  a  weak  point  in  the  rule  of  public 
opinion,  that  by  fostering  this  habit  it  has  chilled  actiWty  and 
dulled  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  leaders  in  political 
life.  It  has  made  them  less  eager  and  strenuous  in  striking 
out  ideas  and  plans  of  their  own,  less  bold  in  propounding 
those  plans,  more  sensitive  to  the  reproach,  even  more  feared 
in  America  tlian  in  England,  of  being  a  crotchet-monger  or  a 
doctrinaire.  That  new  or  unpopular  ideas  are  more  frequently 
started  by  isolated  thinkers,  economists,  social  reformers,  than 
by  statesmen,  may  be  set  down  to  the  fact  that  practical  states- 
manship indisposes  men  to  theorizing.  But  in  America  the 
practical  statesman  is  apt  to  be  timid  in  advocacy  as  well  as 
infertile  in  suggestion.  He  seems  to  be  always  listening  for 
the  popular  voice,  always  afraid  to  commit  himself  to  a  view 
which  may  turn  out  un]x)pnlar.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture  tliat  this 
may  be  due  to  his  being  by  his  profession  a  far  more  habitual 
worshipper  as  well  as  observer  of  public  opinion,  than  will  be 
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the  case  with  men  who  are  by  profession  thinkers  and  students, 
men  who  are  less  purely  Americans  of  to^y,  because  under 
the  influence  of  the  literature  as  well  of  past  times  as  of  con- 
temporary Europe.  Philosophy,  taking  the  word  to  include 
the  historical  study  of  the  forces  which  work  upon  mankind 
at  large,  is  needed  by  a  htatesmau  not  only  as  a  consolation 
for  the  disappointments  of  his  career^  but  as  a  corrective  to 
the  superstitions  and  tremors  which  the  service  of  the  multi- 
tude implants. 

The  enormous  force  of  public  opinion  is  a  danger  to  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  their  leaders.  It  no  longer 
makes  them  tyrannical  Hut  it  fills  them  with  an  undue  con-^ 
fidence  in  their  wisdom,  their  virtue,  and  their  free*lora.  It 
may  be  thought  that  a  nation  which  uses  freedom  well  can 
hardly  have  too  much  freedom;  yet  even  such  a  nation  may 
be  too  much  inclined  to  think  freetlom  an  absolute  and  all-suffi- 
cient good,  to  seek  truth  only  in  the  voice  of  the  majority,  to 
mistake  prosperity  for  greatness.  Such  a  nation,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  its  own  triumphs,  and  hearing  nothing  but  its  own 
praises,  seems  to  need  a  succession  of  men  like  the  prophets  of 
Israel  to  rouse  the  people  out  of  their  self-complacency,  to 
refresh  their  moral  ideals,  to  remind  them  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  bo<iy  more  than  raiment,  and  that  to  whom 
much  is  given  of  them  shall  much  also  be  required.  If  Amer- 
ica has  no  prophets  of  this  order,  she  fortunately  possesses 
two  classes  of  men  who  maintain  a  wholesome  irritation  such 
as  that  which  Socrates  thought  it  his  function  to  apply  to  the 
Athenian  people.  These  are  the  instructed  critics  who  exert 
a  growing  influence  on  opinion  through  the  higher  newspapers, 
and  by  literature  generally,  and  the  philanthropic  reformers 
who  tell  more  directly  upon  tlie  multitude,  particularly  through 
the  churches.  Both  classes  combined  may  not  as  yet  be  doing 
all  that  is  needed.  But  the  significant  |K)int  is  that  their  influ- 
ence represents  not  an  ebbing,  but  a  flowing  tide.  If  the  evils 
they  combat  exist  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  past  times,  they, 
too,  are  more  active  and  more  courageous  in  rousing  and  repre- 
hending their  fellow-countrymen- 
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In  the  examination  of  the  actualities  of  politics  as  well  as  of 
fonns  of  govemujent,  faults  are  more  readily  perceived  thau 
merits.  Everybody  ia  struck  by  the  mistakes  which  a  ruler 
makeSf  or  by  evils  which  a  constitution  fails  to  avert,  while 
less  praise  than  is  due  may  be  bestowed  in  respect  of  the 
temptations  that  have  been  resisted,  or  the  prudence  with 
which  the  framers  of  the  government  have  avoided  defects 
from  which  other  countries  suffer.  Thus  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  the  success  of  their  people  in  all 
kinds  of  private  enterprises,  philanthropic  as  well  as  Rainful, 
tlirows  into  relief  the  blemishes  of  their  government,  and 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the 
jwwer  of  pubhc  opinion  overcomes  those  blemishes,  and  main- 
tains a  high  level  of  good  feeling  anil  well-being  in  the  nation. 

Xhe  European  observer  of  the  working  of  American  institu- 
tions is  apt  to  sum  up  his  conclusions  in  two  contrasts.  One 
is  between  the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  vices  of 
the  party  system  that  has  laid  hold  of  it,  discovered  its  weak 
points,  and  brought  iu  a  swarm  of  evils.  The  Fathers,  he  says, 
created  the  Constitution  good,  but  their  successors  have  sought 
out  many  inventions.  The  other  coutr.i8t  is  between  the  faults 
of  the  political  class  and  the  merits  of  the  peojde  at  large. 
The  men  who  work  the  Machine  are  often  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous. The  people,  for  whose  behoof  it  pur]>orts  to  Imj  worked, 
and  who  sufFor  themselves  to  be  *'  run  "  by  the  i>oliticianSj  are 
honest,  intelligent,  fair-minrled.  Xo  such  contrast  exists  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Either  the  politicians  are  better 
than  they  are  in  America,  or  the  pcnple  are  worse. 

The  causes  of  this  contrast,  which  to  many  observers  has 
seemed  the  capital  fact  of  American  politics,  have  been  already 
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explaiued.  It  brings  out  the  truth,  ou  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  that  the  strong  point  of  the  American  system, 
the  dominant  fact  of  the  situation,  is  the  healthiness  of  pubhc 
opinion,  and  the  control  which  it  exerts.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  in  his  famous  contest  with  Douglas,  **  With  public 
sentiment  on  its  side,  everything  succuedsj  with  public  senti- 
ment against  it,  nothing  succeeds." 

The  conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
keep  down  the  evils  wliich  liave  crept  into  the  working  ot  the 
Constitution,  and  may  in  time  extinguish  them.  Public  opin- 
ion is  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  fresh,  keen,  and  full  of  sunlight, 
like  that  of  the  American  cities,  and  this  sunlight  kills  many 
of  those  noxious  germs  which  arc  hatched  wliere  politi(^ian3 
congregate.  Tliat  which,  varying  a  once  famous  phrase,  we 
may  call  the  genius  of  universal  publicity,  has  some  disagree- 
able results^  but  the  wholesome  ones  are  greater  and  more 
numerous.  Selfishness,  injustice,  cruelty,  tricks,  and  jt)b3  of 
all  sorts  shun  the  light;  to  expose  them  is  to  defeat  them. 
No  serious  evils,  no  ninkling  sore  in  the  liody  politic,  can  re- 
main long  concealed,  and  when  disclosed,  it  is  half  destroyed. 
60  long  as  the  opinion  of  a  nation  is  sound,  the  main  lines  of 
its  policy  cannot  go  far  wrong,  whatever  waste  of  time  and 
money  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  them  out.  It  was  observed 
in  the  last  chapter  that  opinion  is  too  vague  and  indeterminate 
a  thing  to  be  capable  of  considering  and  selecting  the  best 
means  for  the  end  on  which  it  has  (letenuined.  The  counter- 
part of  that  remark  is  that  the  opinion  of  a  whole  mitiou,  a 
united  and  tolerably  homojijcncouH  nation,  is,  when  at  last  it 
does  express  itself,  the  most  competent  authority  U->  determine 
the  emls  of  nationnl  policy.'  In  Kuropcan  coimtries,  It-gisla- 
tures  and  cabinets  sometinies  take  decisions  which  the  nation, 
wliich  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  matter  till  the  decision  has 
been  taken,  is  ultimately  found  to  disapprove.  Tn  America, 
men  feel  that  the  nation  is  the  only  iwwer  entitled  to  say  what 

^  Tlie  diitiiirtton  between  meaus  and  euils  is,  nf  rnunw,  nno  wlitch  it  is  tmrd 
to  draw  In  practice,  because  most  ends  &n>  mbunB  to  »orig*  larger  eu'I  which 
•mbmocn  thorn.  SllM  if  we  iHHlerstand  by  pikIs  tlie  maiu  aud  leading;  olt)eot« 
of  naMmm^  policy,  int-lmlin^  th<'  spirit  in  wliirh  the  government  ouffht  to  be 
administered,  we  Khali  find  that  thr'Se  are,  if  HoniotimL«  slowly,  yet  mnre  rlearly 
ftpfirelioudud  in  America  than  in  Eitrupu,  and  lo8a  frequently  coufuuudtid  wlLb 
!itil>ordinat«  and  tranaitory  issues. 
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it  wants,  and  that,  till  it  has  mimifested  its  wishes,  nothing 
must  be  douo  to  commit  it.  It  umy  soraetimea  be  long  in 
speaking,  but  when  it  sjwaks.,  it,  Rpeaka  with  a  weight  which 
tht?  wisest  governing  class  cannot  claim. 

The  frame  <»f  the  American  govemment  has  assumed  and 
trusted  to  the  activity  of  public  opinion,  not  only  a.s  tho  power 
which  must  correct  and  remove  tlie  ditticuUies  diw  to  the  ru- 
Btrictions  imposed  on  each  department,  and  to  possible  colli- 
sions between  them,  but  as  the  intlueuce  which  must  supply  the 
defects  incidental  to  a  system  which  works  entirely  by  the 
macluuei7  of  popular  elections.  Under  a  system  of  elections 
one  man-s  vote  is  as  good  as  another,  the  vicious  and  ignorant 
have  as  much  weight  as  the  wise  and  gf)od.  A  system  of  elec- 
tions might  be  imagined  which  would  provide  no  security  for 
due  deliberation  or  full  discussion,  a  system  which,  while  dem- 
ocratic in  naiue,  recognizing  no  privilege,  and  referring  every- 
thing to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  would  in  practice  be  hasty, 
violent,  tynmnical.  It  is  with  such  a  i>ossible  democracy  that 
fine  has  to  contrast  the  rule  of  jpublic  opinion  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Opinion  declares  itself  legally  through  elec- 
tions. But  opinion  is  at  work  at  other  times  also,  and  has 
other  metl^fld&of  dadaring  itself.  It  secures  full  discussion  of 
isRuas  of  policy  and  of  the  characters  of  men.  It  suifers  noth- 
ing to  be  concealed.  It  listens  jxatiently  to  all  the  arguments 
that  are  addressed  to  it.  Elotjuence,  education,  wisdom,  the 
authority  derived  from  exi>erience  and  high  character,  tell 
u|K)n  it  in  the  long  run.  and  have,  perhaps  not  always  their 
due  influence,  but  yet  a  great  and  growing  iiiHuence.  Thus  a 
democnvpy  governing  itself  through  a  constnntly  active  public  y 
opinion,  and  not  solely  by  its  intermittent  mechanism  of  elec- 
tions, tends  to  become  jiatieut.  tok-rant  reasonable,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  unembittered  and  unvexed  by  chiss  divisions. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  a  public  opinion  as  this,  the  prac- 
tice of  freely  and  const;intly  reading,  tilking,  ami  judging  of 
pxiblic  affairs  with  a  view  to  voting  thereon,  rather  than  the 
mere  possession  of  political  rights,  tluit  gives  to  j)opular  gov- 
ernment that  ediicative  and  stimulative  power  which  is  so  fre-^^f* 
qiiently  claimed  as  its  highest  merit.  Those  who,  in  the  last 
generation,  were  forced  to  argue  for  rlemocratic  government 
ag-ainst  oligarchies  or  despots,  were  perhaps  inclined,  if  not  to 
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exaggerate  the  value  of  extended  suffrage  and  a  powerful  legia- 
lature,  at  least  to  pass  too  lightly  over  the  concomitant  con- 
dition.s  by  whoso  help  such  institutions  train  men  to  use  liberty 
well.  History  does  not  support  the  doctrine  tluit  the  mere  en- 
joyment of  power  fits  large  masses  of  men,  any  more  than 
individuals  or  classes,  for  its  exercise.  Along  with  that  enjoy- 
ment there  must  be  found  some  one  or  more  of  Viiriuus  auspi- 
cious conditions,  such  as  a  direct  and  fairly  equal  interest  in  the 
common  welfare,  the  presence  of  a  class  or  group  of  persona 
respi'ctod  and  {'(jmjietent  Lo  i!:uide,  an  absence  of  religiims  or 
race  hatreds,  a  high  level  of  education  or  at  least  of  intelli- 
gence, old  habits  of  local  sidf-goveniment,  the  practice  of  un- 
limiLt^d  free  discussion.  In  America  it  is  not  simply  the  habit 
of  voting,  but  the  briskness  and  breeziuess  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  jjublic  life,  and  the  process  of  obtaining  information 
and  discussing  it,  of  lieuring  and  judging  each  side,  that  form 
the  citiztm's  intelligence.  True  it  is  that  he  would  gain  less 
from  this  process  if  it  did  not  li^ad  up  to  the  exercise  of  voting 
power:  he  would  not  learn  so  much  on  the  road  did  not  the 
polling-bootli  stand  at  the  end  of  it.  But  if  it  were  his  lot, 
as  it  is  that  of  the  masses  in  some  European  countries,  to 
exercise  his  right  of  suffrage  under  few  of  these  favouring 
conditions,  the  educational  value  of  the  vote  would  become 
comparatively  small.  It  is  tlie  habit  of  breathing  as  well  as 
helping  to  form  public  opinion  that  cultivates,  develo[)s,  trains 
the  average  American.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility stronger,  because  more  constant,  than  exists  in 
those  free  countries  of  Evirope  where  he  commits  his  i>ower  to 
a  legislature.  Sensible  that  his  eye  ought  to  be  always  fixed 
on  the  conduct  of  affairs,  ho  grows  accustomed  to  read  and 
judge,  not  indeed  profoundly,  sometimes  erroneously,  usually 
binder  party  influences,  but  yet  with  a  fueling  that  the  judg- 
ment is  his  own.  He  has  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  therewith  a  kind  of  independence  of  manner  as  well 
as  of  mind  very  ditferent  from  the  demissness  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  Old  World.  And  the  consciousness  of  responsi-N 
bility  which  goes  along  with  this  laudable  pride,  brings  forth 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  moderation.  As  the  Greeks  tbought 
that  the  old  families  ruled  their  households  more  gently  than 
upstarts  did,  so  citizens  who  have  been  bom  to  power,  bom 
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into  an  atmosphere  of  legal  right  and  constitutional  authority, 
are  sobered  by  their  privileges.  Despite  their  natural  qiiick- 
nesa  and  eagerness,  the  native  Americana  are  politically  pjte--*' 
tient  They  are  disposed  to  try  soft  means  first,  to  expect 
others  to  bow  to  that  fortie  of  opinion  which  they  themselves 
recognize.  Op|)0sition  does  not  incense  them ;  danger  does 
not,  by  making  them  lose  their  heads,  hurry  them  into  jirecip- 
itatc  courses.  In  no  country  does  a  be;Lten  minority  take  a 
defeat  so  welL  Admitting  that  the  blood  of  the  race  counts  "" 
for  something  in  producing  that  peculiar  gooIiimss  and  self-con- 
trol in  the  midst  of  an  external  effervescence  of  enthusiasm, 
which  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  masses, 
the  habit  of  ruling  by  public  opinion  and  obeying  it  counts  for 
even  more.  It  was  far  otherwise  m  the  South  before  the  war, 
but  the  South  was  not  a  democracy,  and  its  public  opinion  was 
that  of  a  passionate  chiss. 

The  best  evidence  for  this  view  is  to  be  fimml  in  the  educative 
influence  of  opinion  on  new-comers.  Any  one  can  sec  how 
severe  a  strain  is  put  on  democratic  institutions  by  the  infiux 
every  year  of  half  a  million  of  untrained  Europeans,  not  to 
speaJc  of  those  French  Canadians  who  now  settle  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  Being  in  most  States  admitted  to  full  cine 
rights  before  they  have  come  to  shake  off  Eurojican  notions 
and  haliits,  these  strangers  enjoy  polifcieul  powfr  before  they 
either  share  or  are  amenable  to  American  opiuiou.  Such  im- 
migrants are  at  first  not  merely  a  dead  weight  in  the  ship,  but 
.a  weight  which  party  managers  can,  in  city  politics,  so  shift  as 
'to  go  near  upsetting  her.  They  follow  Idindly  leaders  of  their 
own  race,  are  not  moved  by  discussion,  exercise  no  judgment  of 
their  own.  This  lasts  for  some  years,  probably  for  the  rest  of 
life  with  those  who  are  middle-aged  when  they  arrive.  It  lasts 
also  with  those  who  remain  herded  together  in  large  masses, 
and  makes  them  a  dangerous  element  in  mauufaA^tul'ing  and 
mining  districts.  But  the  younger  sort,  when,  if  they  be 
foreigners,  they  have  learnt  English, and  when,  dispersed  among 
Americans  so  as  to  be  able  to  learn  from  them,  they  have  im- 
bibed the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  the  country,  are  thenceforth 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  native  population.  They 
are  more  American  than  the  Americans  in  their  desire  to  put 
,ou  the  character  of  their  new  country.    This  peculiar  gift  which 
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the  Bepnblic  poaseoses,  of  qaickly  diaaolving  and  assimilattng 
tbe  foKign  bodies  that  are  poured  into  her,  imparting  to  them 
ber  own  qualities  of  orderliness,  good  sense,  self-restraint,  a 
willingnesn  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majoritr.  is  mainly  due 
to  the  all-fiervading  force  of  opinion,  which  the  newcomer,  so 
soon  as  he  lias  formed  social  and  business  relations  with  the 
natives,  breathes  in  daily  till  it  insensibly  transmut«s  him. 
Their  faith,  and  a  sentiment  of  resentment  against  England, 
keep  up  ajiioug  the  Irish  a  body  of  sep^ratf*  opinion,  which  for 
a  time  resists  the  solvent  power  of  its  American  environment. 
But  the  public  schools  tinish  the  work  of  the  factory  and  the 
newBpa{>er8.  The  Irish  immigrant's  son  is  an  American  citi2en 
for  all  other  purposes,  even  if  he  retain,  which  he  sometimes 
unfortanately  does,  the  hereditary  Anglophobia. 

It  is  chiefly  the  faith  in  publicity  that  gives  to  the  American 
pul>lic  their  peculiar  buoyancy,  and  what  one  may  call  their 
airy  boi>efulne8S  in  discussing  even  the  weak  points  of  their 
system.  They  are  always  telling  you  that  they  have  no 
skeleton  closets^  nothing  to  keep  back.  They  know,  aiid  are 
content  that  all  the  world  shouM  know,  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  iHfSt  of  themselves.  They  have  a  l)oundles8  faith  in  free 
inquiry  and  full  discussion.  They  admit  the  possibility  of  any 
niiinl)er  of  t4*mporary  errors  and  delusions.  But  to  suppose 
that  a  vast  nation  shnnltl,  after  hearing  everything,  canvassing 
everything,  and  trj'ing  all  the  jjreliminary  experimeuta  it  has 
a  mind  to,  ultimately  go  wrong  by  mistaking  its  own  true 
interests,  seems  to  them  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against  the  human 
intelligence  and  its  Creator. 

They  claim  for  opinion  that  its  immense  power  enables  them 
to  get  on  with  but  little  government.  Some  evils  which  the  law 
and  its  officers  are  in  other  countries  required  to  deal  with  are 
here  averted  or  cured  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion,  which 
shrivels  them  up  when  its  rays  fall  ou  them.  As  it  is  not  the 
product  of  any  one  class,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognize  classes 
at  all,  for  it  would  stand  self-condemned  as  un-American  if  it 
did,  it  discourages  anything  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation. 
Where  a  partif-ular  section  of  the  people,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Western  farmers  or  the  Eastern  operatives,  think  themselves 
aggrieved,  they  clamour  for  the  measures  thought  likely  to  help 
them.     The  farmers  legislated  against  the  railroads,  the  labour 
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party  asks  au  eight-hour  law.     But  whereas  on  the  European 

continent  such  a  class  would  think  and  act  as  a  class,  hostile  to 
other  classes,  and  mi^'ht  resolve  to  pursue  its  own  objects  at 
whatever  risk  to  the  nation,  in  America  national  opinion,  which 
every  one  recognizes  as  the  arbit-er,  mitij^ates  these  feelings, 
and  puts  the  advocates  of  the  leKislation  which  any  rlass 
demands  upon  showing  that  their  sohemes  are  compatible  with 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  whole  community.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  legislation  in  America  which,  like  the  class  legis- 
lation of  Europe,  hiis  thrown  undue  burdens  on  the  poor,  while 
jealously  guarding  the  pleasures  and  pockets  of  the  rich,  is  to 
say  little,  because  where  the  poorer  citizens  have  long  been  a 
numerical  majority,  invpate<i  with  political  power,  they  will 
evidently  take  care  of  tht^mselves.  Hut  the  opposite  danger 
might  have  been  feared,  that  thn  poor  would  have  tiirni-d  the 
tables  on  the  rich,  tlirown  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  upon 
them,  and  disregarded  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  masses 
what  are  called  the  rights  of  projK^rty.  Not  only  has  this  not 
been  attempted  —  it  has  been  scarcely  even  suggested  (except, 
of  course,  by  socialists  from  Europe),  and  it  excites  no  serious 
apprehension.  There  is  nothing  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment that  coidd  do  more  than  delay  it  for  a  time,  did  the 
masses  desire  it.  What  prevents  it  is  the  honesty  and  caninion  « 
sense  of  the  citizens  generally,  who  are  convinred  that  the 
interests  of  all  classes  are  substantially  the  same,  and  that 
justice  is  the  highest  of  those  interests.  Kiiujvlity,  ojKm  com- 
petition, a  fair  field  to  everybo<ly,  every  stimulus  to  industry^^ 
and  every  security  for  its  fruits,  these  they  hold  to  be  the  self- 
evident  principles  of  national  prosperity. 

If  public  opinion  is  heedless  in  small  thing.'i,  it  usually  checks 
measures  whitdi,  even  if  not  nppressiv:',  are  palpably  selfish  or 
unwise.  If  l^efore  a  mischievous  bill  'itsses,  its  ojipouents  can 
get  the  attention  of  the  people  fixed  upon  it,  its  chances  are 
slight.  All  sorts  of  corrupt  or  jierni^ious  schemes  which  are 
hatched  at  Washington  or  in  the  State  legislatures  are  aban- 
doned because  it  is  felt  that  the  people  will  not  stand  them, 
although  they  could  be  easily  pushed  through  those  not  too 
scrupulous  assemblies.  There  have  been  instances  of  pmpoaala 
which  took  people  at  first  ]»y  their  plausibility,  but  which  the 
criticism  of  opinion  riddlf^d  with  its  unceasing  fi^re  till  at  last 
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they  were  quietly  dropped.  It  was  in  this  way  that  President 
Grant^s  attempt  to  annex  San  Domingu  failed.  He  had  made 
a  treaty  for  the  purjiose,  whioh  fell  througli  for  want  of  the 
reiiuisite  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  but  he  persisted 
in  the  scheme  until  at  last  the  disapproval  of  tlie  general  pul> 
lie,  which  had  gro\m  stronger  by  degrees  and  found  expression 
through  the  le^ing  newspapers,  warned  him  to  desist.  After 
the  war,  there  was  at  first  in  many  quarters  a  desire  to  punish 
the  Snutlieni  leiulers  for  wliat  they  had  miule  the  North  suffer. 
But  by  degrees  the  feeling  died  away,  the  sober  sense  of  the 
whole  North  restraining  the  pasaiftns  of  those  who  had  eoun- 
sellori  vengeance;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  never  a 
civil  war  or  rebellion,  whichever  one  is  to  call  it,  followed  by 
so  few  severities. 

Public  o[>inion  often  fails  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
best  men  to  phu-es,  but  where  undivided  reKptuibibility  can  be 
fixed  on  the  app<^inting  autliority,  it  prevents,  as  those  who  are 
behind  the  scenes  know,  countless  bad  ap]>ointments  for  which 
politicians  intrigue.  Considering  the  power  of  party  managers 
over  the  Federal  exe^^utive,  and  the  low  sense  of  lionour  and 
public  duty  as  regards  patronage  among  politicians,  the  leading 
posts  are  filled,  if  not  by  the  most  capable  men,  yet  seldom  by 
bad  ones.  The  Federal  judges,  for  instance,  are,  and  have 
always  been,  men  of  high  professional  standing  and  stainless 
cliaracter.  The  same  may  be.  though  less  genei*ally,  &aid  of 
the  »ipi)er  Federal  officials  in  the  North  ami  West.  That  no 
similar  praise  can  be  bestowed  un  the  exercise  uf  Federal  pat- 
ronage in  the  Southern  States  since  the  war,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  \now  I  am  stating.  As  the  publi<*  opinion  of  the  South 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  whites  who  make  opinion  there)  has 
been  steadily  hostile  to  the  Rei)ublican  party,  whic^h  com- 
manded the  exeeiitive  during  the  twenty  years  from  ISO.I  to 
1885,  the  Republican  party  managers  v,'i^Te  indifferent  to  it, 
because  they  ha^l  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  from  it.  Hence 
they  made  appointments  without  regard  to  it.  Northern 
opinion  knows  comparatively  little  of  the  details  of  Southern 
politics  and  the  character  of  officials  who  a<^t  there,  so  that 
they  might  hoj>e  to  escape  the  censure  of  their  supjmrters  in 
the  North.  Hence  they  joblwHl  their  i>atronage  in  tlie  South 
with  unblushing  cynicism,  using  Federal  |K>st6  there  as  a  means^ 
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not  merely  of  rewarding  i)arty  services,  but  also  of  providing 
local  white  leaders  and  organizers  to  the  coloured  Southern 
Republirans.  Thrir  difffrcnt  behaviour  lieriiiiuil  in  the  North 
therefore  shows  that  it  lias  not  bwii  publiL*  virtue,  but  the  fear 
of  public  ojiinion,  that  has  made  their  Northern  appoiiitiuents 
on  the  whole  respectable,  while  those  in  the  South  have  been 
so  much  the  reverse.  The  sanie  jihenomenou  has  been  noticed 
in  Great  Britain.  Jobs  are  frequent  and  scandalous  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  notice  they  are  likely  to  attract* 

In  questions  of  foreign  i)olicy,  opinion  is  a  valuable  reserve 
force.  \Vhen  tlemonstrations  art*  maiie  by  party  leaders  in- 
tended to  capture  the  vote  of  some  ]>;irticular  section*  the  native 
Americans  only  smile.  But  they  watch  keenly  the  language 
held  and  the  iicts  done  by  the  State  Dejtartinent  (Foreign 
Office),  and,  while  determined  to  supjxtrt  the  President  in  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  ^Vjnerican  citizens,  would  be  found  really 
to  cket;k  any  demand  or  act  going  lieyond  their  legal  rights 
whieh  conlfl  tend  to  embroil  them  with  a  foreign  power.  There 
is  still  a  touch  of  spreail-eagleisui  and  an  occasional  want  of 
courtesy  and  taste  among  public  spoiikcrs  and  journalists  when 
they  refer  t^^  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  a  determination  in 
all  classes  to  keep  European  interference  at  a  distance.  But 
among  the  ordinai-y  native  citizens  one  finds  (I  think)  less  ob" 
trxisive  selfishness,  less  Chauviniani,  less  cj'nicism  in  declaring 
one's  own  national  intiTests  to  be  paramount  to  tliose  of  other 
Statt'H,  than  in  any  <jf  thi;  great  States  of  Ennjpc.  Justice  and 
equity  are  more  generally  recognized  as  binding  upon  nations 
no  less  than  on  individuals.  Whenever  humanity  comes  into 
question,  the  heart  of  th*^  people  is  sound.  The  treatment  of 
the  Indians  reflects  little  rredit  on  the  Western  settlers  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  almost  as  little  on  the 
Federal  government,  whose  efforts  to  proti^ct  theni  have  been 
often  foiled  by  the  faults  of  its  own  agents,  or  by  its  own  want 

1  It  bu  often  lieen  remarked  that  posts  of  tho  samfl  class  are  more  jobbed 
by  the  BriilAh  executive  in  Scollaiid  than  tti  England,  and  in  Ireland  tban  in 
Scotland,  because  it  is  liarder  to  rouAe  Tarliaiurnt,  which  in  Great  Britain 
dischances  mticb  of  the  function  which  public  opinion  discharges  in  America, 
to  any  interest  m  an  appointment  nisule  in  one  of  the  smaller  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  a  minister  making  a  bad  appointment  baa  to  fear  a  hostile 
motion  (thouRb  Parliament  is  over-lenient  to  jobs)  which  may  displace  him; 
in  the  United  States  a  President  is  under  no  such  apprehension.  It  is  only 
to  oplnlou  that  be  ia  responsible. 
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of  pri^iDptitude  atid  fon'sight.  But  the  wish  of  the  people 
at  lar^  has  always  been  to  ileal  generously  with  the  aborigineSj 
iior  have  appeals  on  their  behalf,  such  as  those  so  (lersistently 
and  eloquently  made  by  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  ever 
failed  to  command  the  sympathy  and  assent  of  the  country. 

Throughout  these  chapters  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of 
the  Xorthem  States  and  chiefly  of  the  present,  for  America 
is  a  country  which  changes  fast.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Soutlient  i^eople,  since  their  dt^feat  ia  1865,  illustrates  the 
tendency  of  underlying  national  traits  to  reassert  themselves 
when  disturbing  coiiditiuiis  liave  passed  away.  Before  the 
war  the  public  opinion  of  the  Slave  Stat<*s,  and  especially  of 
the  planting  States,  was  practically  the  opinion  of  a  class,  — 
the  small  and  comiiaratively  rich  landowning  aristocracy.  The 
struggle  for  tlio  defence  of  their  institution  had  miide  this 
opinion  fierce  and  intoleraiit  To  a  hatred  of  the  Abolitionists, 
whom  it  thought  actuated  by  the  wish  to  rob  and  humiliate  the 
Souths  it  joined  a  misplaced  contempt  for  what  it  deemed  the 
money-grubbing  and  peace-at-any-price  spirit  of  the  Xorthem 
people  generally.  So  long  as  the  subjugated  States  were  ruled 
by  arms,  and  the  former  **  rebels  ■'  excluded  by  disfranchise- 
ment from  the  government  of  their  States,  this  bitterness 
remained.  When  the  restoriition  of  self-goveniment,  following 
upon  the  libt^ration  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  and  the 
amnesty,  had  shown  the  magnanimity  of  the  North,  its  clem- 
ency, its  wish  to  forget  and  forgive,  its  assumption  that  both 
aides  would  shake  hands  and  do  their  best  for  their  common 
country,  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  men  were  conqueretl. 
Opinion  went  round.  Frankly,  one  might  almost  say  cheer- 
fully, it  recognized  the  inevitable.  It  stopped  tliose  outrages 
on  the  negroes  which  the  law  had  liecn  unable  to  repress.  It 
began  to  regain  "  touch ''  of,  it  luis  now  almost  fused  itself 
with,  the  opinion  of  the  North  and  West.  No  one  Southern 
leader  or  group  cun  be  credited  with  this  :  it  was  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  that  brought  it  about.  Still  less  do 
the  Northern  politicians  deserve  the  praise  of  the  peace-mak- 
ers, for  many  among  them  tried  for  j^olitical  purposes  to  fan 
or  to  rekindle  the  flame  ot  suspicion  in  the  North.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  North  generally,  more  liberal  than  its  guides, 
which  dictated  not  merely  forgiveness,  but  the  restoration  of 
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equal  civic  rights.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  iu  which  the 
people  liave  proved  thpmselves  to  have  a  higher  and  a  truer 
inspiration  than  the  politicians. 

It  hus  been  observed  tluit  tlie  all-subduing  power  of  the 
popular  voice  may  tell  against  the  tippearance  of  great  states- 
men by  dwarfing  aspiring  individualiti^'s,  by  teaching  men  to 
discover  and  obey  the  tendencies  of  tlieir  age  rather  than  rise 
above  them  and  direct  tht^m.  If  this  hapj^M^aa  in  America,  it  is 
not  because  the  American  people  fail  to  :i[»preciat*;'  and  follow 
and  exalt  such  eminent  men  as  fortune  hest*^»ws  upon  it.  It 
haa  a  great  <'a[iat;ity  for  loyalty,  even  tor  hero-worship.  ''  Our 
I>eople/'  said  an  experienced  American  publicist  t-o  me,  "are  in 
reality  hungering  for  great  men,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
even  pinchbeck  geniuses,  men  who  iuive  anything  show)'  or 
taking  alx>ut  them,  anything  that  is  deemed  to  betoken  a 
strong  individuality,  are  followed  and  glorified  in  spite  of 
intellectual  emptiness,  and  p"i-hips  even  moral  shortcomings, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  f.u't."  Henry  Clay  wjis  tlu*  darling  of 
his  party  for  many  years,  as  Jefferson,  with  less  of  personal 
fascination,  had  b«en  in  the  preceding  generation.  Daniel 
Webster  retained  the  devotion  of  New  England  long  after  it 
had  become  clear  that  his  splendid  intellect  was  mated  to  a 
far  from  noble  character.  A  kind  of  dictatorship  was  yiekletl 
to  Abniham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  is  cherished  almost  like 
that  of  Washington  himself.  Whenever  a  man  app'ars  with 
something  taking  or  forcible  about  bim,  he  becomes  the  object 
of  HO  much  popular  interest  and  admirati<jn  that  those  cooler 
heads  who  pei-ceive  his  limits,  and  j>erh;i]!s  dread  his  laxity  of 
principle,  reproach  the  pronenesa  of  their  less  discerning 
countrymen  to  make  an  idol  out  of  wood  or  clay.  The  career 
of  Andrew  .Tacksou  is  a  case  in  point,  though  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  pi^opje  would  estimate  such  a  char- 
acter more  truly  to-flay  than  it  did  sixty  years  ago.  I  doubt 
if  there  Ik^  any  country  where  a  really  brilliant  man,  confident 
in  his  own  strength,  and  adding  the  cliarm  of  a  striking  person- 
ality to  the  gift  of  popular  eloquence,  would  find  an  easier 
path  to  fame  and  power,  ami  would  exert  more  influence  over 
the  minds  and  emotions  of  the  multitude.  Such  a  man,  speak- 
ing to  the  people  with  the  independence  of  conscious  strength, 
would  fijid  himself  apjjreciated  and  respected. 
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Contforenj'  is  vtUI  bitter,  ii>ore  profuse  in  penonal  intpat^ 
tiona  than  one  expects  to  find  it  where  there  are  no  gxare 
iamiea  to  ezeuae  exratemeot.  But  in  tliia  respect  also  there  is 
an  improrement  Paitieaos  axe  reekleas,  but  the  dubs  of  the 
people  lends  itself  less  to  acrid  partisanship  than  it  did  in  the 
tune  of  Jackson,  or  in  those  first  days  of  the  RepabLc  which 
wen  so  long  looked  back  to  as  a  sort  of  heroic  age.  Public 
opinion  grows  more  temperate,  more  mellow,  and  assuredly 
more  tolerant.  Its  reiy  strength  disposes  it  to  bear  wiUi 
opposition  or  remonstrance.  It  respects  itself  too  much  to 
wish  to  silence  any  voice. 


PART    V 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 


[This  Part  contains  some  Ulnstrations,  drawn  from  recent  American 
history,  of  the  working  of  political  institutions  and  public  opinion, 
together  with  observations  on  several  x>oHtical  questions  for  whksh 
no  fitting  place  could  be  found  In  the  preceding  l^uts.] 
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Although  I  hare  described  Id  previous  chapters  the  causes 
which  have  induced  the  j>erversioii  and  corruption  of  demo- 
cnitic  govemmeat  in  great  American  cities,  it  seems  deairalile 
to  illustrate  more  fully,  from  the  recent  history  of  two  of  those 
cities,  the  conditions  under  which  those  causes  work  and  the 
fonns  which  that  perversion  takes.  The  phenumena  of  niuni- 
ci pal  democracy  in  the  United  States  are  tlifi  most  remarkable 
and  least  l;tudable  which  ihw  niotleiTt  "''^^I't  ^^-^-^  ig^;^..oi.-^.^^i . 
and  tnev  preaeni  some  t-vils  whicl^  no  political  philosophe r, 
however  uufriuudly  to  ptpuhir  government,  appears  to  liaTve 
foreseen,  evils  whicii  have  scarcely  showed  themselves  in  the 
cities  of  Europe,  and  unlike  those  which  were  thought  charac- 
teristic of  the  rule  of  the  musses  in  ancient  times.  I  take  Xew 
York  and  I'hiladLdphia  as  examples  because  they  are  olderTFTan 
Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  St.  Louis,  far  larger  than  Boston  and 
Baltimore.     And  1  begin  with  New  York,  l)ecau3e  she^splavs 

on    tllfi    ^ffindt'St  srillr    p^inimmnn M    *^it  ^np^i<>;|,Ti  citieS, 

and  because  the  plnnth^r  flud  n.;.z|ji.v..iTiniuiif  fvfnn  wlii"h  she 
has  suffered  have  becou^"  a^if^fitiliy  n/Jmimta  nv^-r  ft^^  'r"rH 

From  tlie  end  of  last  century  the  State  and  (somewhat  later) 
the  city  of  New  York  were,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
State  or  city,  the  seat  of  intrigues  and  the  battle-ground  of 
factions.     Party  organizations  early  became  powerful  in  them, 

and  it^was  by  a  New  V'tfi'k  ]i'^'^"'= Mflrey,thp  friin^l  "MV^'^i 

dent  Jackson,  —  that  thcfamo\is  do^^tri"^  ^f  "  th^  Spailg  to  the 
Vjlltois  "  \K\iA  lll'^mnrinuh\t.f^d  ns  tlin  jimetjrn  nf  Xaw  York 
pftljticiaus.  These  fmitions  were  for  a  long  tijue  led,  and  these 
intrigues  worked,  i)y  men  belonging  to  the  upper  or  middle 
class,  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  office  were  desirable  b\it  not 
essential.     In  the  middle  of  the  century,  howeveri  there  came 
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a  change.  TKa  nM  nat^yf  pnpt^latinn  nf  thft  ^^  m»M  more  ami 
more  swo||rfT  ^f  thr  iwiigrnti-n  if  fii'Tg,TiriT  fiint  ol  the 
IrisE,  especiallr  from  1846  onward*;  then  also  of  the  Gemaiia 
from  1849  on warda ;  finallj  of  Poluih  and  Bossian  Jews,  aa  veil 
aa  of  Italians  and  of  Slavs  from  about  18H3  onwaids.  Already 
in  1870  the  foreign  population,  inclading  not  only  the  foreign 
born  bat  a  large  part  of  their  childrt^n  who,  though  bom  in 
Aaierica,  were  still  virtually  Eurupeana,  constituted  a  half  or 
perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  inhahitanta ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  foreigners  has  flince  then  varied  but  little.'  Theae 
newcomers  were  aa  a  nil^  tKior  and  ignorant  They  knew  little 
of  the  institutions  of  |.bp  eonntry^  ^nd]  ^^  ^^^  ^j^uiraii  any 
Lnotic  interest  in  it.     But  they  received  ^otes.     Their  nom- 
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rs  soon  ma^ie  th^m  a  power  in  city  and  State  politics,  and  all 
the  more  so  beca^ue  they  were  cohesive,  influenced  by  leaders 
of  their  own  race,  and  not,  like  the  native  voters,  either  dis- 
posed to  exercise,  or  ca[»able  of  exercising,  an  indr'pendent 
judgment  upon  current  issues.  From  amonfy  thf-pi  thcj^  soon 
emerged  men  -wLnfift  want  of  yHXik-h-aming  waa  overcoqie  by 
their  natural  forcw  and  shrewdness,  and  who  became  apt  pupils 
in  those  arts  of  itarty  maua^ment  which  the  native  profes- 
slonal  TXflhicians  ntd  already  brought  to  perfection. 

While  thf-se  causes  were  tmnsferring  power  to  the  rougher 
and  more  ignorant  element  in  the  p.>pulation,  the  swift  devel- 
opmentfi  of  trade  whioh  followed  the  making  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  opening  up  of  railway  routes  to  the  West,  with  the  conse- 
quent expansion  of  Kew  York  as  a  commercial  and  financial 
oentre,  hail  more  and  more  distracted  the  tlioughts  of  the 
wealthier  |»eople  from  local  politics,  which  required  more  time 
than  busy  nxeu  could  give,  and  seemed  tame  compared  with 
that  struggle  over  shivery,  whereon,  from  1850  to  1865,  all 
patriotic  minds  were  l>ent.  The  leading  men,  who  fifty  years 
earlier   would  have   watched   municipal   affairs   anl  perhaps 
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1  In  1870  44  p«r  cent  of  tbe  popalatlon  of  New  York  were  of  fnreipi  Mrth ; 
hi  IHHO,  no  i>r.T  Rent;  in  IKHO,  42  per  cent.    The  |>crcentjLge  of  pcrstms  who 

were  pra4.-tl«-a]ly  foretfpiers,  as  the  sons  of  innnj^ntuta  HtUl  imi>errMrtly 
Aini-TU-aiiizcJ,  w:ut  and  U  of  f»)tinte  f;re»ter,  bfcaiutc  ii  must  iitcliMle  mxny  ol 
thti  *<tixB  borij  in  Am(.'ri>:a  of  |>ersuhB  stilt  iiiiperfuetly  Amorioaiilzeil.  It  ift  iruA 
tb'it  Kninc  of  ibu  luont  rocont  litiniit^miit.s  lm<l  not  yet  ohlahieU  Vfitt;.s,  but 
AfCnlnit  thin  tnuHt  be  MtC  tbe  fact  tliHt  the  jimimriinn  of  adulta  la  mnch  largor 
anuug  tile  immlgrauu  ibaa  ia  the  wtiole  populatiou. 
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borne  a  part  in  them,  were  now  so  much  occupied  with  their 
commertiial  enterprises  or  their  legal  praf'tice  as  to  neglect 
their  local  civic  fluties,  and  saw  with  uncouceru  the  chief  muni- 
cipal offices  appropriated  by  persons  belonging  to  the  lower 
strata  of  society. 

Even  had  these  men  of  social  position  iinH  m^]tHrfti3pftirPfl  bo 
retiilii  k  hoUl  iu  otfey  j>»*titi<'J8,  thi:'  lank  wonU!  not  liuvfei  been 
Ott&y^Qr  the  rapid  growtii  of  New  York,  which  from  a  popu- 
lation of  10H.r«)0  in  1R20  had  risen  to  'M^mo  in  1830,  to 
813,000  in  l.S(>0,  and  to  942,000  in  1870,  brought  iu  swarms  of 
atrangers  who  knew  nothiiijjj  of  thu  old  residents,  and  it  w:is 
only  by  laboriously  organizini<  these  newcomers  that  they  could 
be  secured  as  adherents.  However  laborious  the  work  might 
be,  it  was  sure  to  be  done,  because  ihe  keenness  of  party  strife 
madg-gvery  Vflte  precious.  But  It  wa5  work  nut,  attraotive  to 
men  nf  education,  nor  suited  to  them.  It  fell  naturally  to 
those  who  themsplves  belonged  to  the  lower  strata,  and  it 
became  the  source  of  the  power  they  acquired. 

Among  thr  political  organizatious  of  New  Ymk  the  oldest 
aadTgttggpOW^'^'ft'l  viwi  xUt  Tftnniiniiij--Hrn"irty  It  is  as  old  as 
the  Fed*?ral  govcrniucnt,  having  Iwen  established  under  the 
name  of  the  Columbian  Society  in  1789,  just  a  fortnight  after 
Wa-shiuyton's  inaui^u ration,  by  an  Irish  American  called 
William  Mooiiey,  and  its  purposes  were  at  first  social  and 
charitible  rather  than  jiolitic^il.  In  1805  it  entitled  itself  the 
Tammany  Sttciety,  adojifcing,  as  is  said,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
chief  called  Tamancnd  or  Tammany,  and  clothing  itself  with  a 
sort  of  mock  Indian  character.  There  were  thirteen  tribes, 
with  twelve  **  sachems  "  under  a  grand  sachem,  a  "  sagamore  " 
or  master  of  ceremonies,  and  a  "  wiskinski "  or  doorkeeper. 
By  degrees,  and  as  the  story  goes,  under  the  malignant  influ- 
ence of  Aaron  Rurr,  it  took  a  stntngly  political  tinge  as  its 
numbers  increased.     Already  in  1813  it  was  a  force  iti  the  city, 

javing    Ix'^'n^'^^   -^    rT^^}''"'T     '•^'^^'^    *f^^    mh^^    n-nn    fiw.n    niillnil     f£^ 

Republioau  iiiul  aft,erw:irds  th»^  I'l'UKH^irttic  |>arty :  but  the  ele- 
ment  oi  moral  aspiration  docs  noi  sporu  to  liavc  noi'mne  extinct, 
forln  IfSit'  li  issu'-d  au  nddrcs?^  dopl-Tiu'^  the  apr^jL-of  the 
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foreign  game  of  hiin;ir<ls  ainfm<;  ytnilii''  "^''"  of  t'"?  iiipp^r^lHT*"*" 
A*f  one  time,  too,  it  [M>3sc3scd  a  sort  of  natural  history  museum, 
which  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  well-known  showman, 
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P.  T.  Barnum.  Till  1822  it  had  been  governed  by  a  general 
meeting  of  its  meml)ers,  but  with  its  iiu.'rea.s<-d  size  there  came 
9^  lypreHPTitative  syfltein:  and  tliOllgll  Ih^  Hocifcty  proj>er  con- 
tinued  t^»  he  governed  and  its  property  held  by  the  "sachems," 
the  control  of  the  political  organization  became  vested  in  a 
general  committee  consisting  of  delegates  electe<l  at  primary 
meetings  thnmghout  the  city,  which  that  organization  was 
now  beginning  to  overspread.  This  committee,  originally 
of  thirty-three  members,  numbered  seventy-tive  in  1836,  by 
which  time  Tammany  Hall  had  won  its  way  to  a  predominant 
influence  in  city  politics.  Of  the  present  organization  1  shall 
speak  later. 

The  first  sachems  Jiad  been  men  of  som«}  gncial  at-anding. 
and  almost  entirely  n:itive  Americans.  The  general  demo- 
cratization,  whicuwasuimnxumltelyaccompajiied  by  a  vulgari- 
zation, of  politics,  that  marked  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
lowered  by  »legrees  the  character  of  city  politiciaim,  turning 
them  into  mere  professionals  whose  object  was  lucre  rather  than 
distinction  or  even  power.  This  process  told  on  the  character 
of  Tammany,  making  it  more  and  more  a  marhin^  in  tha 
hands  <>f  soh'Mners.  and  thiis  a  danp;erou3  force,  even  while 
its  rank  an*!  tile  consisted  largidy  of  persons  of  some  means, 
who  were  interested  as  direct  taxpayers  in  the  honest  ad- 
ministration of  mu]ii<^ipal  affairs.  After  1850,  however,  the 
influx  from  Europe  transformed  its  membership  while  adding 
to  its  strength.  The  Irish  immigrants  were,  l)0th  as  Roman 
Catholics  nml  in  respect  of  such  political  sympathies  as  they 
brought  with  them,  disposed  to  eiibfr  the  Democratic  party. 
Tammany  laid  lifdd  of  t!iem,  enrolled  them  as  members  of 
its  district  organizations,  anrl  rewarded  their  zeal  by  admitting 
a  constantly  increasing  number  to  posts  of  importance  as  dis- 
trict leaders,  committeemen,  and  holders  of  city  otfices.  When 
the  Germans  arrived,  similar  efforts  were  made  to  c^ipture 
them,  though  with  a  less  complete  success.  Thus  from  1850 
onwards  Tammany  came  more  and  more  to  lean  upon  and 
find  its  chief  strength  in  the  foreign  vote.  Of  the  foreigners 
who  have  led  it,  most  havo  been  Irish.  Yet  it  would  be 
wrong  to  rei>rcsent  it,  as  some  of  its  censors  have  done,  as 
being  predominantly  Irish  in  its  composition.  There  have 
always  been  and  are  now  a  vast  nuJiiber  of  native  Americaxis 
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among  the  rank  and  tile,  as  well  as  a  few  conspicuous  among 
its  chiefs.  It  contains  many  Gennaus,  iirobaUly  more  than 
half  of  tlie  (iermau  voters  wlio  can  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  any  party.  And  to-day ^le  large  majority  of  tlio  Riussian 
and  Polish  Jews  (very  uuinerous  m  some  parts  of  the  city), 
of  thi-'  Czechs  an<l  other  Austro-Huiigarian  Slavs,  and  pos- 
sibly also  of  the  Italians,  obey  its  behests,  even  if  not 
reg^ilarly  enrolled  as  members.  For  the  majority  of  these 
immigrants  are  ]Jemocrats,  and  Tammany  has  been  and  is  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city.  It  has 
had  rivals  and  enemies  in  that  party.  Two  now  extinct 
rival  Machines,  —  Mozart  Hall,  formerly  led  by  Mr.  Fernando 
Wood,  and  the  "  County  Democracy,"  guided  tor  some  years 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hubert  O.  Thompson,  —  at  ditTerent  times 
confronted,  and  sometimes  even  defeated  it;  while  at  other 
times  ''making  a  deal"  with  it  for  a  share  in  municipal 
spoils.  Once,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  best  Democrats  of  the  city.  Still  it  has  on 
the  whole  stood  for  and  been  at  most  times  practit^atly  identi- 
fied  with  the  Democratn;  party,  posing  on  t^he  J^ourtti  ol  July 
as  tiie  tratlifcionai  repf^scnFative  bt  jenei'SLinian  principres; 
and  \[  has  in  ttiaTTapJunTJ^'JJ^wiwToin  ttie  stjitus  ot  a  mere 
private  club  to  be  an  organization  commanding  more  than 
130,000  votes,  a  number  usually  sutticient  to  turn  the  balance 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  tliereby,  perhaps,  to 
determine  the  result  of  a  Tresidential  election, 

I  mustt  however,  return  to  those  early  days  wh^n  Tammany 
was  young  and  comparatively  innocent,  days  when  the  Machine 
system  and  the  S]>oils  system  were  still  but  half  developed,  and 
when  Chano+dlor  Kent  could  write  (in  1835),  that  "  the  otlice  of 
a8.Histant  alderman  would  he  pleasant  ami  desirable  to  persons 
of  leisure,  ol'  intelligence,  and  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  wise 
and  just  regulation  of  the  public  concerns  of  the  city"  I  In 
1834  the  mayoralty  was  placed  in  the  direct  gift  of  the  people. 
In  1842  all  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  in  the  city  were  removed, 
just  before  the  opening  of  an  era  when  they  would  have  been 
serviceable.  In  1840  the  new  oouMtitntion  of  the  Stitc  tnins- 
ferred  the  election  ol  all  jn^l.t^jHs  to  tlif  |>coph'.  Tn  IST)"  the 
8taie  lek'isiacun*.  wiinrh  ha<t  iluruiLr  tiic*    noft'din'^  twenty  years 


been  irc'iueutly  uiudilyin;^^  the  miiniLipal  arrau^'emt^nts,  enai'ted 
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a  new  charter  lor  the  city.  The  prar.tice  of  New  York  Stite 
had  been,  and  still  is,  to  paas  speciiil  laws  regulating  the  frame 
of  goveruiiK^nt  for  eacli  of  its  cities,  instead  of  having  one 
oniform  system  for  all  munici|)alities.  It  is  au  unturtunate 
plan,  for  it ^oes  far  to  tleprive  Neu-  York  of  sf-U-f^M>vM^-|impnt 
By  puttin,i(  lier  at  th«niei>*v  of  the  leyislatilrt^  at  All>aiiy,  which, 
alrea<iy  corrupt,  is  apt  tii  be  still  further  corrupteti  by  the  p;irty 
leadijra  of  tlu;  city,  who  are  able  to  obtain  from  it  such  statutes 
as  they  desire.  As  I  am  not  writing  a  muiiioipal  history  of 
New  York,  but  merely  deseribiu)^  the  action  in  that  history  of 
a  particular  pai-ty  club,  no  more  ne«d  be  said  of  the  charter  and 
statutes  of  1857  than  th;tt  they  ^^roatly  liinite<l  the  powers  of 
the  Common  Council.  Theclue^'  it^lmitn'^t.iMtivi'  FniHt^.j^ns  were 
vp«<t.p<l  in  tliR  "lilV"^  ■'^~f1  tlm  liffHiirr—rf  I  llillllll  "il-p-irtmr'Titi 
while  the  power  of  raising  and  appropriating  revenues  was 
divided  lietween  a  body  called  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  legislature.  Of  the  heads  of  tiio  defiartmentH^  somi!  were 
di rectlv  chosen  Wv  the  iit-Did^-.  othera  iliJH"""*-^  ^'"  *'^'*  "^^y- r, 
who  himself  held  office  for  two  years.  To  secure  for  their 
a^lherents  somt-  share  in  the  offices  of  a  citv  with  a  large 
Deirnirratic  in.ij'.ritv.  thr  I'-^islature.  then  contyn^lp^^  ^^"^  the 
RejniliUeanH.  L-reaterl  a  nuutber  nf  new  boards  for  city  ad- 
itiiiiistration,  most  of  whose  mpinbcrs  were  to  he  ap|X)mted 
by  the  tKiveruor  of  the  State.  The  [lolice  of  the  city  in  par- 
ticular, whose  condition  ]iad  been  unsatisfactory,  were  now 
plai'ed  under  such  a  board,  wholly  independent  of  the  muni- 
<'iltal  authorities,  a  change  which  excited  strong  local  opposition 
and  led  to  a  sanguinary  conflict  bet>\'een  the  old  and  the  new 
polit^e. 

who  was  to  make  Tammanv  famoas  anpeured  UDon  the  scene. 
The  tiine  was  ripis  f"r_the  low<'st  class  of  voters,  toreiffn  and 
^Uitfv^"^'-'"'  "'^'^W  '^'''''^  f  ^nr.-.i>irMy  .  .i)ran  i/fMl  riinl  l^new  tbpm- 
selves  ablo  to  cnntrol  the  <:ity.  Their  power  had  been  shown 
in  the  auftl'f  i>s  Ul  a  demagogue,  the  lirst  of  the  city  demagogues, 
named  Fernando  Wood,  who  by  organizing  them  had  reached 
the  mayoral  chair  from  Iniginnings  so  small  that  he  waa  cur^ 
rently  reported  to  have  entered  New  York  as  the  leg  of  an 
artificial  elephant  in  a  travelling  show.  This  voting  mob 
were  ready  to   follow   Tammany  HalL     it  had  become  the 
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Acropolis  of  the  city;   and  he  who  could  capture  it  might 
rule  as  tyrant.* 

William  Afprp^y  TwTPPil  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1823,  of  a 
Srotc'h  fatiier  and  an  American  mother.  His  earliest  occupation 
was  that  of  a  chair-maker—  his  fiithrr's  trade;  but  he  failed  in 
business,  aud  first  became  couspicuoiis  by  his  enerj^y  in  ono  of 
the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  the  city,  whereof  he  was  pres- 
ently chosen  foreman.  These  companies  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
club  element  in  them,  and  gave  their  members  many  o[»])ortu- 
nities  for  making  friends  and  l>ecorning  known  in  the  district 
they  served-  Tweed  had  an  abounding  vitality,  free  and  easy 
manners,  plenty  of  humour,  though  of  a  course  kinrl,  and  a 
joviiil,  swaggering  way  whicli  won  popularity  fur  him  among 
the  lower  and  rougher  sort  of  people.  His  size  and  corpulency 
made  it  all  the  easier  for  him  to  support  the  part  of  the  genial 
good  fellow  ;  and  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit,  that  though  he 
made  friends  lightly,  hn  was  always  loyal  to  his  friends. 
Neither  shame  nor  scruples  restrained  his  audacity.  Forty 
years  earlier  these  qualities  would  no  more  have  fitted  him 
to  be  a  [topular  leader  than  Falat'ifTs  qualities  would  have 
fitted  him  to  be  the  chancellor  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  aud 
had  any  one  predicted  to  the  upper  classes  of  New  York  that  the 
boisterous  fireman  of  1845,  without  industry,  elo<^uenee,  or  edu- 
cation, would  in  1870  be  ruler  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  western 
world,  they  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn.  In  1850,  however, 
Tweed  was  elected  alderman,  and  sof)n  became  noted  in  the 
Common  Council,  a  body  already  so  corrupt  (though  the  tide 
of  immigration  had  only  just  begun  to  swell)  that  tliey  were 
commonly  described  as  the  Forty  Thieves.  He  cauie  out  of  it 
a  richer  man,  and  was  presently  sent  to  Washington  as  member 
for  a  district  of  the  city.  In  the  wider  arena  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, he  cut  but  a  poor  figure.  He  seems  to  liave  spoken  only 
onw,  and  then  without  success,  in  iftOV  in*  u^ijan  to  repair  his 
torflinPW.  ShiLtfi^^^fl  !1T  lf\^  national  capital,  by  obtaining  thf»  jwst 
of  Public  School  Commissioner  in  New  York,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  of  which 
he  was  four  times  chosen  president.     There  his  opportunities 


■The  nature  and  raudes  of  action  of  RIdkb  in  (general  have  been  dencrlbed 
in  Part  UI. ,  Chaptura  LXX.-UCV.  See  alBu  aa  to  city  goverumeut,  CUaptera  L.- 
LIL  In  Part  II. 
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for  iobbery  and  for  acquiring  iiifluence  were  much  enlarged. 
"  Heretofore  his  influence  and  reputation  had  lioth  l»oeii  local, 
and  outside  of  his  district  he  hatl  liardly  been  knnwu  at  all. 
Now  his  sphere  of  action  embraced  the  whole  city,  ;ind  his 
large  figure  bcf^an  to  lorwn  u]j  in  portentous  magnitude  through 
the  foul  miasma  of  municipal  politics."* 

Tweed  was  by  thi?j  time  ;l  jin'|ph''i  nf  Tmiitiii  \uy  Hall,  and 
in  IRJI^  jift^  was  pl.T:j;fvl  ppini:nif>ni:  rhiiriiiin  ijf  tihr  General 
Couimittee.  Not  long  after  Iw  and  Ids  friends  captured  the 
inner  stron^huld  of  the  Tammany  Society,  a  more  exclusive 
and  hitherto  socially  hi^fier  lx»dy;  and  he  became  Grand 
Sachem,  with  fxiU  command  both  nf  th<'  Society,  witli  its  prop- 
erty and  tnulitional  inHuence,  and  of  the  political  organization. 
This  triumph  was  larg^dy  due  to  the  efforta  of  another  politi- 
cian, whoso  fortunes  were  henceforward  to  bo  closely  linked 
with  Tweed's.  Mr.  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  a  lawyer  of  humblt?  origin 
but  with  some  cultivation  and  considerable  talents.  The  two 
men  were  singularly  unlike,  and  each  fitted  to  supply  the 
other's  defects.  Sweeny  was  crafty  and  taciturn,  unsocial  in 
natui-e  and  saturnine  in  asjiect,  with  nothing  to  attract  the 
crowd,  but  skilful  in  ne;^oti;ition  and  sagacious  in  his  political 
forecasts.  He  was  little  seen,  preferring  to  hatch  his  schemes 
in  aeclusion ;  but  his  hand  was  soon  felt  in  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  hostility  of  Mozai't  Hall,  the  rival  Democratic 
organization,  was  removed,  its  leader,  FernaTifff*  ^nnri^nhKoSn. 
in^  a  si-ai  u\  {_!P>\]l^\-f's^,  WhuG  i'ammanF^vas  tnus  left  in  sole 
sway  of  the  U^tiioMntJ^  I'flt^  ol  iue  'ifcv.  The  accession  of 
Mozait  Hall  brouglit  in  another  recniit  to  tlie  Tammany  group, 
Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall.  This  i)erson  was  American  by  origin, 
better  born  and  educ^ited  thnn  his  trvvo  associates.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  atid  had  occEisionally  acted  as  a  lobbyist 
at  Albany,  working  among  the  Repidilican  members,  for  he 
then  [irofessed  Kepublican  principles,  —  as  Mr.  Sweeny  had 
worked  occasionally  annntf:  th'*  Democrats.  He  had  neither 
the  popular  arts,  such  as  they  were,  of  Tweed  nor  the  stealthy 
a3tnt(*ness  of  Sweeny,  and  as  he  never  seemed  to  take  himself 
seriously^  he  was  not  taken  seriously  by  others.  But  be  was 
quick  and  adroit,  he  had  acquired  some  intiuence  among  the 

1  Mr.  C.  F.  WlDgat«  io  the  Nitrth  Atiterlcan  Bwiew,  No.  CCXLV.  (1874), 
p.  368. 
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Mozart  Hall  faction ;  and  his  position  as  member  of  a  well- 
knowTi  le^l  firm  seemed  to  give  a  faint  tinge  of  respectability 
to  a  group  which  stood  sadlj'  in  need  of  that  quality.  He  had 
been  elected  District  Attoruey  (public  prosecutor)  in  1863,  by 
a  combination  of  Mozart  Hall  with  the  Republicans  (having 
been  previously  Assistant  District  Att^>rnpy ),  and  ha<l  thus 
become  known  to  the  pulilic.  A  fourth  member  waa  presently 
added  in  the  person  of  Kiehard  R.  Cuanolly,  who  had  become 
influential  in  the  councils  of  Tammany.  This  man  had  been 
an  auctioneer,  and  had  by  degrees  risen  from  the  secretary- 
ship of  a  ward  committee  to  he,  in  1851,  elected  County 
Clerk  (althouj^h  not  then  yet  naturalized  as  a  citizen),  and  in 
1869  State  Senator.  His  friends,  who  had  seen  reason  to 
distnist  his  exactness  as  a  counter  of  votes,  called  him  Slip- 
pery Dick.  His  smooth  manner  and  insinuating  ways  inspired 
little  confidence,  nor  do  his  taleuts  seem  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  considerable  skill  in  figures,  a  skill  which  be  was  soon 
to  put  to  startling  uses.  Another  man  of  importance,  who 
was  drawn  over  from  the  Mozart  Hall  faction,  was  Albert 
Cardozo,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but 
with  legal  talents  only  less  remarkable  than  the  flagrant  un- 
scrupulousnpss  with  which  he  prostituted  them  to  party  pur- 
poses. He  was  now,  through  Tammany  influence,  rewarded 
for  his  adhesion  ll\"  bHJuu  pIm  teed  tu  (iiui  nf  Lhi!  iliief  judge- 
shins  of  the  c-itv,  and  two  othfi-  rtjuallv  dishonest  jninions  of 
the  Twet'd  vrroup  ^vt^re  givj^n  him  :ts  .w.H.^ii^rii«>>;  in  t.lm  persons 
of  George  Hanuird  and  John  H.  McCunn. 

In  1S65  Tweed  and  the  other  Tammany  chiefs,  to  whom 
fortune  and  affimiv  ol^  aims  naa  imKea  him,  p:irried  for  the 
mav'oralty  one  ot  their  ninnhor,  Mr.  John  r.  HolTman,  a  man 
of  alnlityj  who  might  have  had  a  distinguished  career  hatl  he 
risen  under  better  auspices;  and  at  the  election  of  1868  they 
made  a  des[)er.ite  effort  to  capture  both  the  State  and  the  city. 
Frauds  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  both  in  the  naturalizing 
of  foreigners  before  the  election  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
election  itself,  were  perpetrated.  The  average  number  of 
persons  naturalized  by  the  city  courts  had  been,  from  1856  to 
1867,  9200.  In  1868  tliis  number  rose  to  41,000,  and  the 
process  was  conducted  with  unex:imi)led  and  indecent  haste 
by  two  of  the  judges  whom  Tammany  had  just  placed  on  thd 
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ninxned  as  cut  in  Sew  York  City  were  eight  per  cent  in 
exoeM  of  its  total  roting  population.  The  racaney  caused  by 
Hoffman's  promotion  was  61  led  by  the  electioB  of  Mr  HaU. 
Thna  at  the  beginning  of  tSG9  the  groop  already  mentioned 
found  itself  in  control  of  the  chief  offiees  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  of  the  State  also.'  Hall  vas  mayor ;  Sweeny  was  city 
chamberlain,  that  is  to  say,  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county ; 
Tweed  was  street  commissioner  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Buperrisorfl;  CoDnoUy,  comptroller,  and  thus  in  charge  of 
the  city  finances.  Meanwhile  their  nominee,  Hoffman,  was 
State  Governor,  able  to  veto  anv  legislation  they  disliked, 
while  on  the  city  bench  they  ha/i  three  apt  and  supple  tools 
in  Cardozo,  Barnard,  and  McCunn.  Other  less  conspicuous 
men  lield  minor  offices,  or  were  lea^^ed  with  them  in  managing 
Tammany  Hall,  and  through  it,  the  city.  But  the  four  who 
have  been  first  named  stood  out  as  the  four  ruling  spirits  of  the 
faction,  to  all  of  whom,  more  or  less,  though  not  necessarily  in 
equal  measure,  the  credit  or  discredit  for  its  acts  attached; 
and  it  was  to  them  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  that  the 
name  of  the  Taniniany  Ring  came  to  l>e  thenceforth  applied.' 
Havim>:L  jji^Linntv  in  tl|f'  Slutt-  liMnsl^ili^n-.  fhp  ^^in^r^  used  it 

to  procure  certain  «;h;iin:es  in  the  citv  cliarter  whicHr^vi^iile  in 
some  respects  benprifnal^  ^s  trijung  thy  (^\\v  more  control  over 
its  own  ff^al  attairs.  aiso  subserved  the  ]mr[>oses  of  its  aotual 

tiiiriiicial  funrti'ii>"->  irarisf'jrreil  to  the  recortler  and  aldermen. 

>  ••  On  tbo  Ifllof  January,  im*,"  ruM  Mr.  TIl.J.'ii. ''  wlicn  Mr  A  URWy  HaU 
beciune  tamyntt  the  Ring  be(*anie  oompletely  (-ripiiii/txl  mid  inuturetl."  Pam- 
pMtfl  enllilMl  l%e  New  York  dtp  Ring :  itt  Origin^  Maturity,  and  Fail,  New 
York,  1873. 

*  KUbornte  mnU  unspariiiK  portralta  of  these  four  j;ent]enien  and  of  the 
throe  KiiiK  jud);eit.  oii  well  a.H  of  Aoino  minor  RingMtere,  mar  he  found  in  Mr. 
Wl»K»lr>'»  iirlirlo  in  lh«  XortA  Anieriran  H^^ifir  tot  (>cu>her,  1874  {No. 
C<'XI,V.).  HiitniirilyKiH(>f  iheirobarHt-tcr«  and  eundiict  M«tD«  to  hav«  evoked 
frtitn  tlipni  no  roittradlctionfl,  and  ncrtaiuly  gave  rise  to  no  legal  pri'treedinga. 
llnfnrniuv*  luny  h)h<i  Ih?  niadu  for  the  bi.iinr>'  of  the  Ring  generally  to  the  ooU 
l«!t4Ml  ii|i*NN'h<'ii  of  Mr.  Sainnel  J.  TiMpii  iHoe  especially  the  speech  of  Nov.  2ud, 
1871,  in  Mr.  Ulgvlow'ii  L<d)tion}.and  loihoAcof  Mr.  Henry  D.  Cliuton  (publiabed 
■•  a  iNitiiphlot  In  1872),  as  well  aa  U*  Mr.  Tildun'a  pamphlet  already  ciMd. 
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The  expriitive  power  waa  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 

miiyOrT  Wluj  also  Ul)t!ilun(l  the  jtower  oi'  appointii'ig  the  chief 
municipal  officers,  and  that  for  periods  varyin^^  from  four 
to  eight  years.  He  exercised  this  power  (April,  1870)  liy 
appointin^j  Tweed  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Sweeny 
Commissioner  of  Paik^,  and  (in  pursuance  of  a  subsequent 
enactment)  Connolly  Comptroller.  In  a  new  bo:i.rd,  chilled  the 
Board  of  Apportionment,  and  composed  of  the  Mayor  (Hall), 
the  Comptwtllpr  ((.'onnoily),  the  ('ommissionpr  of  I'ublio  Works 
(Tweed),  and  the  President  of  the  Ho:ird  of  PiLrks  (Sweeny), 
liearly  all  authority  waa  now  praotioidly  vested,  for  they  could 
levy  taxes,  appoint  the  suljonlioate  ofHcials,  lay  tluwii  and  en- 
force ordinances.'  Besides  his  ])oweT  of  appuintinir  hoiida  of 
departments,  the  mayor  had  tlte  ri^ht  to  r-alj  fur  r«.-i'orts  from 
them  in  wiiuU'V^r  form  he  plotise<l,  atui  alsn  tin*  solo  ri^Oit  nf  iin- 
tYpju'lunonf..  nun  no  nan  iiirMipr.  iii  coiiniiU'tiniL  u-iFli  rlip.  rn x n p- 
tnjlh'r,  to  all'tw  or  revi.s''  the  estinuite  thr  lnKird  w^^  jj^nnally  to 
8uljmit.~aud  to  hx  the  salary  of  tlie  civil  iudij-es.  The  undis- 
guised supremacy  which  this  new  arran^Miient,  amounting 
almost  to  dictatorship  ( purchased,  as  was  believed  and  may  well 
be  believed,  by  gross  bribery,  conducted  by  Tweed  himself,  in  the 
State  legislature  at  Albany),  conferred  upon  the  quatuorvirate 
was nonnmixedadvanta^.forit  concentrated  publicatt:entionon 
them,  and  in  promising  them  impunity  it  precipitated  their  fuU. 

In  the  reign  of  the  King  there  is  little  to  ri'vnnl  liri'*""^  the  use 
made  by  some  of  tbeui  fd'  the  oi'ptnlunitiiiri  !iir  jftnirlrr,  which 
tfaiscontro]  ot  tlio  municiiKil  liinds  t-tnilern-d.  I'luiider  of  the 
City  treasury,  especially  in  the  form  of  jul>i'ing  contracts,  was 
no  new  thing  in  New  York,  but  itiiad  never  before  reached  sucli 
colossal  tiimensions.     Two  or  three  illustrations  may  suffice. 

Ij^rge  schemes  of  Htrect^LffTii^^"-  wopn  pr/%J4^/.t«i^  and  for  this 
purpose  it  l)ccame  necessary  in  take  and  nay  rotriprnsation  for 
private  nronertv.  and  ilIsd.  under  tbe  State  laws,  to  assess  l)et- 
te t-aip||^  Vi"'^^  tiwiipfs  wliosH  i^rV'^'Tty  wa.s  to  Ih;  ttenefi te d. 
Sweeny,  who  knew  something  of  the  fortunes  amassed  in  tho 
rebuilding  of  Paris  under  the  prefecture  of  Baxon  Haussmaun, 
and  was  himself  an  admin>r  (and,  as  was  said,  an  acquaint- 
ance) of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  cretlited  with  knowing  how  to 
use  public  improvements  for  private*  jtrotit.  Under  the  auspices 
1  A'orth  American  litiview  for  Jmi-  l^T5  fTul.  CC'XLVI..  pp.  17:i-17f»), 
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of  some  members  of  the  Ring,  Commissioners  for  the  carryin^^^ 
out  of  each  impnn'ement  were  api^ointod  by  tlie  King  judges,  — 
in  tht^  famous  e.;use  of  the  widening  of  Broadway  by  Caidozo  in 
a  perfectly  novel  manner.     Those  members  and  their  frieiida 
then  l>eg;in  quietly  to  purchase  property  in  the  spots  which  were 
evenliiivlly  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  and  extravagant  com- 
I)en3-.ition  was  thereui>on  awarded  to  them,  while  other  owners, 
who  I'Tijoyed  no  secret  means  of  predicting  the  at^tion  of  the 
Commissioners,  received  for  similar  pieces  of  bind  far  smaller 
sums,  the  burden  of  Viettorment  also  being  no  less  unequally ^j 
distributed  as  between  the  ringsters  and  other  proprietors.     In^| 
this  way  gn'at  suins  passed  from  the  city  to  those  whom  the 
King  favoured,  in  certain  cases  with  commissions  to  some  of  its  ,^ 
members.*     Amori^the  numemng  fj»it:r?>p»Q  hy  yrV^inU  ^u^  city^J 
treaj^nry  wa-s  depleted,  "nt  a  fp-^- 1^-^^-.^  nffnr^,-,^i  ]     r  |^^^ 

to'h.ive  been  f;i^''^ii~t'^^  printing,  t     tin"     '  iii[irnii  ^  in  which 
Twppd  aiui  lii^  ir>t]in5ites  were  iutercflted.     Xcarly  $8,000,000 
were  paid  to   tliein  within  two  years  for  city   imiittng   and 
statitmery.     Other  contracts  for  wood-paving  and  concrete  weiddH 
hardly  less  scandalous.  ^^ 

The  claims  outstamliii;:  atrainst  the  Board  of  Sunervisora, 
Tirevious  f  1-*^"**.  *'"*-"''^^'in[l  inn>hrr  rnny  nnd  rnpiniii  iiinwwi    of 


statute  which    thi 


Kit;^ 


had    procured 


fl\lUtlu]«Ti(-   ctV  lu^titiiHlS     \\'-r,'    i,y  lu-    ovnm. 


ined  and  auilited 


an   ad  uttfrun. 


i^oard  of  Audit  4'onij»osed 


le  Mayor,  the  roniptndler,  and  Tweed.  The  board  dele- 
gated the  duties  of  auilitirig  Ui  an  exdj!tnkrui)t  creature  of 
Tweed's  named  Watson,  who  had  been  appointed  city  auditor, 
and  who  went  to  work  with  smdi  despatch  tlmt  in  three  and 
a  half  months  he  hnd  presented  warrants  for  claims  to  the 
amount  of  $6. .'il  2,000  to  the  members  of  the  ad  interim  board 
—  for  the  board  itself  seems  to  have  met  only  once  —  on  whose 
signature  these  bills  were  accordingly  paid  out  of  the  city  treas- 
ury.* Subsequent  investigation  showeil  that  from  fi5  to  po  npr 
ceut  of  the  bills  thus  niiased  were  fietitJoiis,  and  of  the  whole 
Twyed  appears  t"  li.ive  reeeivt-d  LM  jier  cent.  Hut  all  tUe 
other  hnancial  aeiiieveimnits  of  the  Ring  pale  tlieir  ineffectual 

1  Details  may  be  rend  !d  North  AmeHcan  Review^  Vol.  CCXLVl.,  pp. 
■  North  Atnerkan  Revievf,  July,  187fi  (No.  CCXLVIIL,  pp.  116-030). 
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fires  beside  those  connected  with  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  County  Court  House.  When  designed  in  I8CS  its 
cost  was  estiuialed  at  $250,000.  itt'fore  the  end  of  t.S7l  a 
sum  variously  estimated  at  from  $8,000,000  to  $lt{,000,OiK) 
(£1,600,000  to  Jt'2,600,0OU)  had  l>een  expended  upon  it,  and  it 
was  still  unfinished.  This  was  effected,  as  waa  afterwards 
proved  in  judicial  proceedings,  by  the  simple  method  of  re- 
quiring the  contractors,  many  of  whom  resisted  for  a  time, 
to  add  large  sums  to  their  bills,  sums  which  were  then  appro- 
priated by  Tweed,  Connolly,  and  their  minions  or  accomplices.^ 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  direct  or  more  effective.  The 
orders  were  given  by  Tweed,  the  difference  between  the  re^ 
and  the  nominal  charge  was  settled  by  the  contractor  with  him 
or  with  the  auditor,  and  the  bills*  passed  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment (as  the  case  might  be),  were  apjiroved  by  the  auditor 
Watson  and  were  paid  out  of  the  city  funds  at  the  bank. 
The  procee<ls  were  then  duly  divided,  his  real  charges,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  going  to  the  contractor,  and  the  rest 
among  the  Boss  and  his  friends. 

Under  snch  a  system  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the 
growth  of  the  ci^y  debt..      Kr^^h   i-tv— '■■i|ir  j'"vv-**f<  -->-  w^n  !|a 


taxing  powers  had  be^n  '■'■^■^''■'"'  fnnii  t^'"  ^i-ti.i  i..^ji.i-.«nT^ 
anti  they  were  fivel\uised.  According  to  the  published  report 
of  the  coiniuittee  which  subsequently  investigated  the  city 
finances,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  rose  from  |>36,293,000 
at  the  l>eginning  of  1809,  to  ?9T,287,000  in  September,  1871; 
that  is,  by  861,000,000.  Adding  to  this  the  floating  debt 
incurred  during  the  same  two  years  and  eight  months, 
viz.  $20,000,000,  the  total  price  whicli  the  city  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  being  ruled  by  Tammany  during  those  thirty-two 
months  reached  $81,000,IXM)  (£16,200,000),  or  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  in  1868.^     And  for 


>  AmoTiK  the  items  in  the  biUs  for  fittin)?  np  and  fnmuibinf^  the  Cnart  HnoM 
(nmnimting  to  more  thnn  $6,000,000.  besides  more  Ihan  S2,000/)00  for  repairs) , 
lh«  U«m«  of  8^404.347  for  fuifes,  and  $7.VK)  for  thermometers  were  found 
amuHJiig  whrn  eventually  HiftoloRod. 

^  I  lake  those  fi^iircs  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Oreen  (then  comp- 
tmller  nf  the  city)  timde  in  October,  1H74.  Of  the  uiiUquldnted  debt  claims, 
many  of  which  were  then  Mill  onlstamlin^,  the  report  says;  "  Only  a  small 
proportloa  of  this  muDSlrouji  legacy  of  currupliun  and  misgoreruniQUt  WM 
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all  this  there  was  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
provements to  show. 

Wh-Ai.  jr.  may  be  asked,  rlid  t.h<^  jw^npl^  of   Xqw  Ynrlc^  nnH  in 

parti  I  •  1 1  l:ti-  t.ht^  t-QV|>--»_v»^t'a  nf,  wlli  i"^*'  v'>\i>*'"se  tlic'st'  aiitics  were 

think    of    tliHJr   riilPts.    :in.l    hnxv   dill    tliev  oTmie   to 


acquiesce  in  such  a  government,  wliicli,  uot  contfiit  with  plun- 
dering them,  had  degra4led  justice  itself  in  the  p«'rjion  of  the 
Ring  judges,  and  pla^e<i  the  c.ominenie  and  property  of  the 
city  at  the  mercy  of  imserupulnus  and  venal  piirtisans?  I 
was  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1.H70.  and  saw  the  Ring 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree.  Though  the  frauds  just 
desciibcil  were,  of  course  still  unknown,  nobody  had  a  word  of  ^H 
re8|K'ot  for  its  menil>oi'3.  Tweed,  for  instance,  would  never  ^H 
have  been  invited  to  any  fespecUible  house.  I  was  taken  to  ^ 
look  at  justices  Barnard  and  Ciirdozo  as  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  of  the  city :  and  such  indeed  they  were.  ^I^ 
innuiiv'l  whv.^uch.tliijigs  wt-r^  iMi.]np-d.  nnf.  mpjf^ly  pnt.i^|j|-^1v, 
but  even  with  ;t  snrt  oi'  miiuisim]  t^niuvinfiir.  as  thimidi  the  citi- 
7.ena  were  proud  ot  ItaviuL'  Droducijtl  a  new  i)lienomenon  the 
like  whereof  nu  other  conmiunitv  coutrj  sliow.  it  was  explained 
to  me  that  these  things  liad  not  come  suddenly,  but  as  the 
crown  of  a  process  of  degradation  prolonged  for  some  fifteen 
years  or  more  which  had  made  corruption  so  familiar  as  to  be 
no  longer  shockint^.  The  respectable  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  had,  with  few  exooptions,  wiuKea  at  tne  misdeeds  of 
those  who  commanded  a  vote  whieh  Ih^V  llUUlluil  Im  Stat^ 
and  national  purposes.  The  press  h;ul  been  largely  muzzled 
by  lavish  payments  made  to  it  lor  advertising,  and  a  good 
many  ininrn-  journals  were  actvially  subsidized  by   t!ie  Ring, 

Thp^T^f^m-^,   frlf^iiph    nftlv    nartinnv  r-nrrnpt    tv^q   c.iWr.Lur,Hy    [^ 

V^fT"P  wi^h  the  Rinn-  for  the  siiTtftJon  whJrh  the  law  required 
from  it  in  certain  cases  to  Ih?  unavajjalil^  as  a  MiLfU'jtuiiJ!'  As 
for  the  mass  of  citizens,  on  wliose  votes  tins  structure  of  iniq- 
uity had  been  nnired,  nearly  h;ilf  of  them  were  priictically 
strangers  to  America,  amenable  to  their  own  clubs  and  leaders^ 

fre«  from  cvidonrc  of  the  most  ingeniously  and  diabolically  contrived  frauds. 
For  three  yoara  thu  minion-headed  hydra  hna  been  ulrun^l'DS  to  force  tlie 
dnnrt  of  the  treasury.  It  han  bought,  bribed,  and  br<>uv;ht  to  it^  aid  by  Uie 
offer  of  a  diviHion  of  protitti  in  cuHt?  uf  succesA,  the  fraud,  the  craft,  and  the 
f^ned  of  tht*  most  unscnipnlou*  lawyers,  legislators,  and  pintters  in  the  com- 
muniiy.    It  has  taint43d  the  prew  and  dictated  political  noniinatiuus."    (p.  7.) 
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but  with  no  sense  of  civic  duty  to  their  new  country  nor  likely 
to  respond  to  any  appeals  from  its  statesmen.  'JJtuta^^faiiiths 
or^more  of  thrm  paid  little  or  nothing  in  rhe  w;tv  ot  direct 
taxes  i^idiiid  not  rralizo  tliat  thv  iiu-rca.Sf  of  rivir  bu rde na 
would  ultiniatoly  fall  \\\K)n  them  aa  well  as  uiion  the  rinli.  More- 
over, »hf>  ^'"fi  \\\n^  <'utiiiin|,dy  pliced  on  th"  p:iv  rolls  of  the 
city  a  larue  miuiU'r  I'f  p-rstms  r'-iiuMJnir  t'oiiunLr.Ltively  little 


servie«N  who 


TuTl 


x='**oine 


:t  l)<)dv  of  j;tiiiy-;trif'^    Itnuiul  f^^  A'^ff^nA 
\\oi\iuv'  kird  for  it  at  elec- 


the  ^^ntvenimrnt.  wUifh  paid  th'-iii, 

tions.  and  adding,  together  witli  the  rr/gular  employes,  »io  rou- 
temptiblo  nuoti  to  the  total  Tamiuaiiy  vote.^  As  for  the  Boss, 
those  vf^ry  qii:ditit^a  in  him  which  repelled  men  of  reKnemenfc 
marie  hnn  popular  with  the  crowti. 

I  asked  wliat  undt^r  sucji  cireumstanoes  the  respectable  citi- 
zens propos 'd  to  do.  My  frioiuls  raised  their  eyebrows.  One,  of 
a  historical  turn,  referred  to  the  experience  of  Home  in  the  days 
of  Clo  lius  and  Milo,  and  suggested  the  hiring  of  gladiators. 

" Tht'se  be  thy  go'ls.  O  Democracy:  these  are  the  fruits  of 
abstract  theory  in  pi'litics.  It  was  for  this  then  that  the  yoke  of 
George  the  Third  wa.s  broken  and  America  hailed  as  the  day- 
spring  of  fnH^<loin  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  —  that  a  robber 
should  hold  the  keys  of  tlie  public  treasury,  and  a  ruffian  he  set 
to  pollute  the  seat  of  justice."  So  might  the  shade  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  have  spoken,  if  jwrniitted  to  revisit,  after  seventy 
years,  the  city  his  genius  had  adorned,  v^f  ;»  ^tid  wnf  enf^v. 
a  democracy  as  J  elf ersou  liad  siHight  to  creat'-  and   Hamilton 

to  cTiHik  rliaf  liao  f|^|ll'^^.v|  ^■'-■^"  '■-  '^"- '  --"^  *■■  iJ...^w...  r^-k^ 

gmnf.'^r,  cltv  of  the  Wn.^ern  World.  '\'h.i\-  w:m  tI,.-  wo^l-  of 
nnrrnntions  unknown  to  tht^  davs  nf  .ti^fforson  iin.1  Hnniilfon. 
of  the,  ^S|>oils  systfui,  of  election  frauds^  of  the  irift  of^  the 
sufFra^*-^  to^  a  h^^t  ofiLniorant  sti;in;;r-rS|_and  al>ove  all  of 
the  aivithy  of  tlios.'  wealtliv  and  i\lnr-n±ml  l^■I^>^^^^^  without 
whose  partU'ipation  the  bcsl-i'ranied  L^overunxfut:  must  speedily 

ill  nnr  autnmn  of  1870  the  Ring  seemed  securely  seated. 
Tweed,  the  master  spirit,  was  content  to  scoop  in  money,  and 

1  Mr.  TiMen  {Orit/in  and  Fall  of  the  New  York  Ring)  obsen'-ea  that  the 
Rin;-  had  at  its  diHposal  "the  ^hole  l(K*al  j;overiinient  miiehiner}*,  with  its 
exi^nditure  aod  patrniiu^tu  and  its  employment  of  at  least  IS.lKiO  perenua, 
beHidea  its  poMMsioii  of  tb«  prdlrf*.  its  infliirnr«  nn  the  Judiciary,  its  control  of 
the  iDspoctorB  and  cwovaBaen  of  the  eleotloiu." 
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enjoy  the  UcpDtioas  loxurf  which  it  procured  him;  though 

•ome  declared  that  he  had  Hxed  his  eyes  upon  the  Amerioau 

legation  in  London.     Sweeny  preferred  the  substance  to  the 

OAtentation  of  |jower;  and  Connolly *3  tastes  were  as  vulgar  as 

Tweed's,  without  the  toach  of  open-haudedness  which  seemed 

to  paUiate  the  latter's  greed   JSatdvzo,  however,  had  hia  ambi- 

tiona,  and  hungered  inr  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Federal  Bench ; 

while  Hall,  to  whom  n'>  aliare  in  the  booty  was  ever  traced, 

^  /I  n  "  ■  -        -  ■      ' 

and  who  mav  not  hnv^  rrfpjvi.-d  any.  w;ts  b<-.ifveii  to  de^sire  to 

succeed  HoffrnaTi  ;t5  Governor  of  the  State,  when  that  othcial 
should  t)e  rais^'d  by  the  growing  influence  of  Tammany  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Xo  wonder  the  Ring  was 
int<jxicateil  by  the  success  it  had  already  won.  It  had  achieved 
a  fresh  triumph  in  re-electing  Hall  as  3Iayor  at  the  end  of 
1870;  and  NVw  Vork  seemed  to  lie  at  its  feet. 

Its  fall  cam*--. suddenly  ^  and  the  occasion  atirang  fromapettT 
pers(jnai  fiuarrel.  A  certain  O'Brien.  consTiicuoua  aa  a  leader 
in  a  diHt;ontenled  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  also 
personally  sore  because  he  had  received  an  office  below  his 
hopes,  and  cherished  resentment  against  Sweeny,  to  whom  he 
attributed  his  disap{>ointment.  A  henchman  of  his  named 
Copeland,  employed  in  the  auditor's  office,  happened  to  find 
there  some  a<!counts  headed  "County  Liabilities"  which 
struck  him  as  suspicious.  He  copied  them,  and  showed  them 
to  O'Brien,  who  perceived  their  value,  and  made  him  copy 
more  of  them,  in  fact  a  large  part  of  the  fraudulent  accounts 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the  Court  House.  Threatening 
the  King  with  the  publication  of  these  compromising  docu- 
ments, O'Brien  tried  to  extort  payment  of  an  old  claim  he 
had  against  the  city:  but  after  some  haggling  the  negotia- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  accidental  death  of  Watson,  the 
Auditor.  Ultimately  O'Brien  carried  bis  copies  to  the  New 
York  Thnen,  a  paper  which  had  already  for  some  months  past 
been  attacking  Tammany  with  unwonted  bokiuess.  On  the 
8th  of  tTuly,  1871,  it  exix)sed  the  operations  of  the  King; 
and  denounced  its  members,  in  large  capitals,  as  thieves  and 
swindlers,  defying  them  to  sue  it  for  libel.  Subsequent  issues 
contained  extracts  from  the  accounts  copied  by  Copeland ;  and 
all  were  summed  up  in  a  supplement,  published  on  July  29th, 
and  printed  in  German  as  well  as  English,  which  showed  that 
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a  sum  of  neiuiy  S  10,000,000  iu  all  had  been  expended  upon 
the  Court  House,  wliose  ouiiditiou  everybody  could  see,  and 
for  armoury  rnpiurs  aud  funiishintirs.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
tUn.  pTttiihr^'"'  '^'  ■'"•  '^*V"^r  «■•'*"  v^^i^^.i  tM-...f.  .j^  bribes 
offered  hint  uu  behalf  of  the  Hiii-^  to  desist  iruin  liis  nn- 
aJLaUji^lil,  aiut  perhaps  eveu  more  to  the  then  feilit.)!-.  t\u-  hiu^  Mt- 
Louiij  J.  Jeniiing8,  whose  condm-t  of  the  campaign  was  lull 
of  tire  and  courage.  -Tli^^  l>HLtta-  ri^Lssps  nf  tl>^  .^^fy  w^^^  now 
fully  aroused,  for  the  ih  nials  or  drft'nres  of  the  niavor  and 
Tweej  lountl   little    credence. 


_^ 111  ay  0 r 

On  Hepteniber  4th  "a  meeting 


of  citizens  was  held,  and  a  committee  of  seventy  persons, 
many  of  them  eminent  by  ability,  PX|ii'ricnoe,  or  position, 
formed  to  investigate  the  frauds  cluirgcd,  which  by  this  time 
had  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  whole  State  and  country,  It  is 
needless  to  recount  the  steps  by  which  Connolly,  the  person 
most  directly  implicated,  and  the  one  whom  his  colleagues 
sought  to  make  a  scapegoat  of.  was  forced  to  appoint  as 
deputy  an  active  and  upright  man  (Mr.  A.  H.  Green),  whoiie 
possession  and  examination  ftf  the  records  in  the  comptroller's 
office  proved  inv:ilnalylc.  Tl^p  If^gf^jnr  p^^*  '"  *^1'^  ^^M.^^^ij^t^ 
was  played  hv  Mr  S:iin.H.1  J  TiUrj^  [llliriinr  ■*'  ^'^  ^^  '~- 
^ratic  party  in  flu>  p-it'>t..  MfK>T-»-^r.ic  r;,.VHrnMr  ■.^  M^p  8tat«, 
uud  in  lS7<i  i-andidnto  f*.ir  the  Feileral  l'i>'si(hMU'y  against  Mr. 
Hayes.  FrpUm^  i\1MI*''^'^  ^^'^  r^i^^T.^n/■f.  whirh  th^  King  had 
brought  upon  tho  ]>einoorAtic  party,  he  was  resr.]ved  by  pursu 1 1 
and  exposure  to  nd  the  party  ot  tliem  ana  tn«-ir  rnt:>-iie  once  for 
all ;  and  in  tJiia  he  wa^  now  seconaea  bv  all  tiie  better  jJemo- 
crats.  lint  much  was  also  due  to  the  brilliant  cartoons  of 
Mr.  Tliomas  Xast,  whose  rich  invention  and  striking  draw- 
ing presented  the  four  leading  members  of  the  Ring  in  evory 
attitude  and  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy.'  The  elec- 
tion for  State  offices  held  in  November  was  attended  by  unusual 
excitement.  The  remaining  memljers  of  the  Ring,  for  Connolly 
was  now  extinct  and  some  of  the  minor  tigurea  had  taken  to 
flight,  faced  it  boldly,  and  Tweed  in  particuhir,  cheered  by 
his  renomination  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held 

^  Twetvl  Tell  the  sharpness  u(  the  weapon.  He  haIiI  once:  "I  don't  care 
ft  straw  for  ymir  newspaper  artic-lMt:  my  con8titin*nt8  don't  know  how  to 
read,  but  they  nan't  help  .seelnu  them  damned  piciarea";  and  indeed  there 
was  always  a  cruwd  ruund  the  wiiidnws  in  which  Iforptr'a  H'tt^kly  (then 
admirably  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Grargc  William  Curtis)  was  displayed. 
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dboctljr  hwfinffwhfiiwl,  sad  hy  hk  re^ieetaoa  to  Uk 
of  Ibe  Gcoenl  Comuttee  of  Taouwij,  aw  tilaai  ez] 
aor  denied  aajrthing,  bat  asked  defiutlf  in  vofds  vkkk  in 
Xew  York  hare  passed  into  a  ptOTCiK  *■  What  are  jroa  goinf 
to  do  about  it  ?  ^  His  rdianee  on  liia  ovn  district  of  the  citf  , 
and  on  the  Tamraanj  wm»wi  as  n  whole,  was  jostified*  for  he 
wassfr«laeted  to  the  State  Senate  isd  the  cnganixation  gave 
hie  iJMjetima  ito  aolid  eapport.    Bat  **»*-*Bi|||  flatil^i  riitii»M| 

wip  hAA    fftr  flff^   Ka^>-    ^^^    fw.«*   »!.■■•■    Intfc^i^^  ^2kd  who 

added^eir  rotes  to  those  of  tha  hpti^*-  «^ft  ^f  n*i^»M»«  uid 
flf  the  Republican  partr.  c^yf^^^^"***^  ♦^  Tt^o^ki.^  notwith- 
_itin-'-7y  *^ — ^m-T  7]"'f  n  fiiiiili  rnitrrtah-fTTr-rnriff^Vrhilf 
Few  of  the  Ring  candidates  sarrired,  and  Um  Ring  itself  was 
irretnerably  mined.  Public  confidence  returned,  and  the  price 
of  teal  estate  advanced.  Hwt^'eny  fortb*rith  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  and  retired  to  CanadxL  The  wretched 
Connolly  was  indicted,  and  found  so  few  friends  that  he  r^- 
mained  in  jail  for  six  weeks  l»efore  he  could  procure  baiL 
Tweedy  though  dispirited  b}*  the  murder  of  his  boon-corn  i)anion, 
the  nofcjioasFisk  (who  hid  been  carrying  through  the  scan- 
daloufl  r'rie  inu'is  by  the  help  of  the  Ring  judges),  s^qq^^u^ 
ground  withf^l^rnctenstj^ouragejflj^gjjlg^ 
ofl!B^TI^^B3i  the_iiiaYorhad  am>tjiiite<L_him.  Hng-^vpr  in 
I^^ro^^^^^^^jrested,'  but  presently  released  on  iusignifi- 
cant  bail  by  Tudge  BamanL  The  State  Assembly,  in  which 
the  reformers  h^id  now  a  majority,  soon  afterwards  took  steps 
to  imf>each  Barnard,  McCunn,  and  Cardozo.  Cardozo  resigned; 
the  other  two  were  convicted  and  removed  from  the  bench. 
Thp  endless  delays  and  niinnt*'  tt'clinii^alitir's  of  th^*  courts  of 
New  York  pffifrir*"'^  t^'^...v.  t.a..i  till  .Tj^^r.n^,^^-   ^<7•l^    ^-[^^i 


LHj-^-^lLiiil^iryPf]     Iffffllll^f    i^nnKIn 


lo    a'' ret'-.       Th-   W:iA    l|||-T-t.i.|./.i.     r.>iLri-Pgf^i}_'^n(1    "p""   ^'^   ^•^"""'' 

'trial  in  N'i)veml>**r,  when  special  efforts  had  been  made  to 
Berurt-^  triiKt\rortliv  jury,  wag^£QuniL_guiltv  and  sentenced 
to  twelve  yt-aiT  imt'risoninent.  After  a  wiiH^TP^^^^^^^^ 
Ap[)rnla  i-ek';i^(?d  Ijiin.  luddin^  tlic  Hr'nt^'iice  irretrnlar,  because 
ouuniiauve;  i\n  was  MH'll  ri'arri^ljffjl  1H  a  civil  ^UH  Py  the  city, 
HBUIipiid,  was  caught  in  Spain,  identitied  by  a  caricature,  and 

>  Wban  uked  on  beinK  committe^l  to  sute  bU  oecnpation  and  creed,  be 
aiisirerttd  Ih&t  he  wu  a  alateaman,  and  of  no  religioa. 


k 
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brought  back  to  prison,  where  he  died  in  1816.  Hall  was 
thVi(;<^  trif^T  On  the  tirst  occasion  the  d.^iith  of  a  juryman 
interrupted  the  proceedings;  on  the  second  the  jury  disagreed; 
on  the  third  he  ubtuiiied  \\  f;ivf»ir;i}ilp  v^rilu.t-  ^Connolly  fled 
the  country  :iud    iHimI    m   exiL.       Notie    of    the   ^^ruuu.  nor   of 

Twetid\s  ot.lit'i-  --^^itl-jllf--"!  "  -]'■        ^    ^'  '-ffl^l' 

T}.i^  Y'',-,  n...  i.iwi  ..f  iIm.  i\i-.....i  i.'JMfT  But  it  waa  not  the 
end  Kti  TnmmiVGy.  Abashed  for  the  moment,  and  stooping 
earthward  while  the  tenijiest  swept  by,  that  redoubtable 
organization  never  relaxe<I  its  grip  u|x>n  the  New  York  masses. 
It  was  only  for  a  few  niontha  that  the  tempest  cleared  the 
air.  The  "good  citizens"  soon  forgot  their  sudden  xeul. 
Neglecting  the  primaries,  where  indeed  they  might  have  failed 
to  effect  much,  they  allowed  nominations  to  fall  biick  into  the 
hands  of  spoilsmen,  and  the  most  important  eity  offices  to  be 
fought  for  by  faetions  differin;;  only  in  tlieir  names  and  party 
badges,  bee«anse  all  were  equally  bent  upon  selfish  gain.     Within 

tii£_M<ldle.  and  the  i-jty  >;"^''-''"^*^'t^'"t.  prar.lii'iiUv  in  bhe_nijiu  i  u  a-  ^i 
tiou  (d'  Mr.  JitJiii  IveTTvTt^nU^^^rrii  hy  the  nva^nliuenee  of  the  ^H 
ex-prize  hghter  Jlorrissey.  In  1870  a  vigorous  pen,  reviewing  ^^ 
the  history  of  the  precetling  eight  years,  and  pointing  out  how 
soon  the  old  mischiefs  had  reappeared,  thus  described  the  posi- 
tion :  — 

•*  A  few  very  unscrupuloua  men,  realizing  tlioroughly  the  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs,  had  orRanizrd  tlif  prnlctariat  of  the  city  j  and,  through 
the  fnrm  of  suffrage,  had  tiiken  ptissession  of  \t»  government.  They  saw 
clearly  the  (arte  of  the  ca«p,  which  tlie  doctrinaires,  theortstfi,  and  patriots 
studlon&Iy  igiiored  or  vehemently  denied.  'I'hey  knew  perfectly  well  tlmt 
New  York  City  was  no  longer  a  country  town,  inhabited  by  Americana  and 
church-goi-rs,  and  officered  by  deacons.  Tliey  recof;nize<l  the  existence  of 
m  very  large  class  wliicii  had  iiotliiii]?.  and  availed  tliemselves  of  its  assist- 
ance to  plunder  those  wlio  had  }K)mething.  The  only  way  to  meet  them 
effectually  and  prevent  a  recurrence  i>f  the  experience  is  for  the  friends  of 
good  government  equally  to  reco^uizt;  facus  and  »hape  their  course  accord- 
ingly.    The  question  then  is  a  practical  one. 

"  If  New  York,  or  any  other  great  city  in  America  which  finds  Itself 
brought  face  to  facn  witii  this  iiwno,  were  an  independent  autonomy,  — 
like  Rome  or  many  of  the  free  cities  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  —  the  question 
would  at  once  be  divested  of  all  that  which  in  America  make.'i  it  diflBcuU 
of  solution.  Tender  tlit-se  cireumstancea  the  evil  would  nm  it^  course,  and 
cure  it«eU  in  the  regular  and  natural  way.    New  York  would  have  a  C%s&r 
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within  six  m^vtha.  Wbethcr  be  cune  iato  power  li  tbe  hewi  of  tbe  prale- 
Urtot  or  aetzed  the  gQTcmm«fit  u  tfae  eoueiTstor  of  pavpeit^  wnoU  nA* 
no  difierenoe.  Th^  city  woald  instinctiTely  find  rest  under  ft  ttroas  'V^ 
Tbe  ooonection  which  exi»u,  ajid  neeeanrily  can  never  be  eewacd,  be- 
tween tbe  modern  great  city  and  the  larger  State;  doses  this  natttnl 
KTcnaa  of  eec^w.  Xew  Turk  City  is  tied  to  New  York  State,  and  most 
stombl«  along  an  boat  it  may  at  its  beeis.  It  is  goaranieed  a  gorenunent 
reirtjblican  in  fi^nn,  and  consetjaeDlly  a  radical  remedy  for  the  evil  most 
be  founil  witliin  that  form,  or  it  cannot  be  found  at  ail.  and  the  crU  most 
remain  uncurd. 

**  The  thing  twojrfit  for  then  i«  tn  ^^mn  g  nT'^'^T"!  g  ~  f'""  "'■  repab- 
llcan  in  form,  In  which  [property  as  wcli  as  peraons,  abali  be  aeoured  in  its 
rigiit/t.  at  ttifcwrt  f>f  a  reajton^tjiff^  yggre**  onlv  nf  t^nhlir  e^»-«^^  on  tbe 
ti.-\ri  ..I  t].^    ■,,.inui..-i  ^i*w^~     The  facts  to  be  dealt  with  are  few  and 


Ijeitiiri.  *  til  tlu-  "(If-  side  a  mM<"eUaneooJ  population,  ma^le  up  tartly  of 
forvignera,  and  conlaininf?  an  almost  preponderating  element  of  rice,  igno- 
rancr,  and  poverty,  all  manipulated  by  a  set  of  uuKcrupuloua  professional 
pijlitlciaiiii ;  on  the  other  a  basinesscooimunity,  engrossed  in  affairs,  nrnnnn 
ing  Wf  alth  rapidly,  and  caring  little  for  politics.  Beiwt^en  the  two  tbe 
osoal  civic  population,  good  and  bad,  intent  on  pleasure,  art,  literature, 
science,  and  all  the  myriad  other  purauiu  of  metropolitan  life.  The  two 
eaM'titial  i>'dnts  are  thi"  magnitude  and  the  diversified  pursuits  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  its  division  inu>  those  who  hare  and  those  who  have  noL 

"  Jlii'arinK  th<4ie  fat'tjt,  which  cannot  be  changed,  in  mind,  then  a  few 
cardinal  principles  on  which  any  successful  mnnicipal  government,  repub- 
lican in  form,  must  rest,  may  safely  be  formulated.  In  the  first  place, 
the  executive  muHt  be  strong  and  re.^potL^iible  ;  in  tbe  second  place,  prop- 
erty must  tK'  t'nlitled  to  a  rei/resentation  as  well  as  persons  ;  in  ttie  third 
place,  the  judiciary  must  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  political 
arena.  In  other  W()rtl.<t,  justice  must  be  made  as  much  as  possible  to  descend 
ffiin  above.  Curiously  enough,  each  of  theae  principles,  instead  of  being 
a  novelty,  Is  but  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  ways."  i 

These  counsels,  anil  many  others  like  them,  have  not  been 
taken  to  hpart  Sim.fl  1871  thorc  have  been  many  tinkerings 
with  the  frame  of  municipal  government.  A  eoinprehensive 
Bchenie  of  reform,  propfjsed  by  a  strong  commission  which 
Uovernor  TiUleu  appointe*!  in  1870,  failed  to  be  carried  ;  and 
though  something  has  l>een  d<me  in  the  way  of  better  ballot 
and  election  laws,  and  of  civil  service  reform,  the  Spoils  sys- 
tem Htill  thi'ives  and  election  returns  can  still  be  manipulated 
by  thofie  who  control  the  city  Roverument  There  have  been 
Boine  excellent  mayors,  such  as  Mr.  Hewitt,  for  the  catastrophe 

1  North  AtTumean  BevUw  tot  October,  187G  (No.  CCUa,  p.  421),  an  an- 
tAgntA  artiol*. 
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of  1871  has  never  been  forgotten  by  Taiumany,  whose  cliief- 
taiiis  sometimes  find  it  prudent  to  run  reputable  candidates. 
No  more  iSaruards  or  Cardozos  have  disgraceil  the  bi-nch,  for 
the  Bar  Association  is  vigorous  and  watckful;  and  when  very 
recently  a  judj^  who  h:ul  been  too  subat^rvient  to  a  suspected 
State  Boss,  was  noiuinaterl  by  the  inHiien*^c  of  that  gentleman 
to  one  of  the  highest  judicial  posts  in  the  StatOj  the  oftorts  af 
the  Association,  well  supported  iu  the  city,  procured  hia  defeat 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Ni'verllirless.   T-niiiiimiv    l>t   st.ill    Ruprftnx- ■    and    tlie    august 


rlrntt»ity  til'  liiii'^'"-  j^""-^  ■ 
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y^.-w    -.jr.     tU.    w....|.ii-..    [.■.^v....i    l_.-.   tliM    h:n^A<   ,.f  tl.<>   nut-.  lpo*i  o-nvi- 

bkj  vmd  BULii'iut'*  l^ig|  UiiUuimI  -Qroker,  once  tlie  keeper  of  a 
liquor  saloon,  and  for  some  short  time  the  holder  of  a  clerk- 
ship under  Tweed  himself.*  Mr.  Croker,  like  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  in  Florence,  holds  no  civic  office,  but,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Tammany  sub-<.:omnuttee  on  organization^  oontmls  all  city 
officials,  while,  by  tlie  judilin  avowal  of  the  Spcakcn*  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  during  tfie  session  of  1893,  *'  all  legislation 
(i.e.  in  the  State  legislature  at  Albany)  emanated  from  Tain- 
many  Hall,  and  was  dictated  by  that  great  statesman,  Richard 
Croker."' 

The  reader  will  expect  some  further  words  to  explain  how 
the  Tammany  of  to-^lay  is  org;inized,  by  what  means  it  holds 
its  power,  and  what  sort  of  governnient  it  gives  the  city. 

Ea<dt  oF  tin*  tliir-ty  ''assembly  district.s'-  in  fhp  ritv  n.ninifl.nv 
elects  a  C^yttxu^  rniml^Pr  .,t  rnPtMl.pr>.  VMrv-iiur  fr.un  m  fr.  *>7f\  t/i 
sit  on  tb--  Geiieial  Comuntten  ui  Tauuuauv  fr^ilL  ytMnl.  1.-..  L.:.ft 
claimed  to  be,  and  at  present  is,  the  "regular''  Deiiioc ratio 
organization  of  tlie  city.  Ine  Committee  is  thus  lart^e,  nii m- 
bering  several  thousand  persons,  and  on  it  there  also  sit  the 
great  chiefs  who  are  above  taking  district  work.  Each  dis- 
trict has  also  a  '* Leader"  (not  elected  but  appointed  by  the 
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1  Fall  dotallB  raearding  the  career  of  Bfr.  Croker,  of  his  hencbtaAu,  Police 
Justice  Patrick  Divver,  and  of  other  Taramauy  "  bravea**  of  to-day,  moy  be 
fouud  in  an  articlv  In  the  ,4^/a;iOV  Monthly  for  F*?brunry,  181M,  by  Mr.  H,  C. 
M<»rwln,  anri  more  fully  in  the  "  Aimiml  Reoorda"  of  Assemblyiueu  and  Hon- 
I4t^)rs  (n»m  New  York  City,  published  by  the  City  Reform  Olnb. 

s  5Ir,  D.  (i.  Tbumpsnn.  P*A'tti<:s  in  a  Df^rnonrut;}} ,  p.  127,  an  odd  littlo  book 
whir.li  purportii  lo  dcffiid  Tammany  by  showing  that  it  gives  the  New  York 
ma&sea  the  sort  oX  goverumeot  tbey  de&ire  and  deserve. 


^ 


nxcsniATioss  astd  Eonxcnosra 


rABT  r 


of 


General  Ckvauaittee),  vho  b  alvajv  oo  Une  G^-nnal 
»4  tJw  tJufty  Imdos  ior»  tlta'  EneeoSire  Coai 
H«n,wldcbto»«bo  other  <wMrittw,acladiiytfc 
vkEfBof  Mr.  Croker  ia  HwirmrM  Eieh  riwtjna  diatoki  iaacy 
moTMyver,  a  IXictJkt  Commttatf  with  the  **  leader  ^  as  chair- 
itian  and  prftctkaD j  aa  diieclor.  This  CoMmhtee  mppnutm 
a  CaptalB  fior  eresy  o«ke  of  the  votiiRg  pceeiDcU  into  «^uefa  the 
dsathet  t«  liirided.  Then  are  about  1100  aoch  ptmaetSy  and 
these  1100  captaioa  arv  held  respoosible  for  the  voie  east  in 
their  rvspectire  jirccincta.  The  captain  is  pcobaUj  a  liqoor- 
•dler,  and  as  saeb  has  opportimitiea  of  gettiag  to  knuw  the 
lower  class  of  rotors.  He  has  often  aome  aiaail  office,  and 
usually  some  Hule  pitrooage^aa  weilaaBoeaeBione7ttobMtov. 
In  each  of  the  thirty  distnctfi  there  is  a  party  headquarters  for 
the  Committee  anl  the  local  party  vock,  and  usually,  also,  a 
clubhouse,  where  party  loyalty  is  Gemented  over  cards  and 
whUkey^  besides  a  certain  nnmher  of  local  **  aasociatioDS*'* 
calle<i  after  prominent  local  politicians^  who  are  expected  ll> 
gire  an  annnal  picnic,  or  other  kind  of  treat,  to  their  rptainers. 
A  good  deal  of  social  life,  innloding  dances  and  summer  out- 
ings, goes  on  in  connection  with  these  clubs.' 

8uch  an  ortfanization  tL-i  tliis.  w'*'|    \l^  |....»-.^i^    ♦^ii/.>>;t*^ 

fi.vfTj  juiint  in  a  Yjllf   ""^    ' -p^— -^  "J*--,  '-  ^    :  i..,.^ly  ^  most 

rmtent  force,  especially  aa  ti.u  f^.rpp  j--  ^^r.^^.^*^*^.i  [^  one 
FTflTifi  —  tTiafc  nf  thf  pffg^  of  t)>P  Hall.  Hc  Is  practically  auto- 
cratic ;  and  under  him  these  thousands  of  officers,  controlling 
froui  120,0(X)  to  liHifOOO  votes,  move  with  the  precision  of  a 
machine.'  However,  it  is  not  only  in  this  mechanism,  which 
may  be  called  a  legitimate  method  of  ivaehiiig  the  voters,  that 
the  strength  of  Tammany  lies.  Its  control  of  the  city  govern- 
ment gives  it  endless  opportunities  of  helping  its  friends,  of 
worrying  its  opjionpnts,  and  of  enslaving  the  liquor-dealers. 
TluMT Jifeaecs  are  at  its  mt^rcy,  for  the  police  cgji  _prQgfied 
m^.uuHJ  r>r  wink  at  Lrcafhes^  of  the  la_w.  aeeordin^  to  the 
aiiiouiit  of  loyalty  the  jviloiin-keep'T  shows  to  the  Hall.      From 

•  Full  and  doar  'IrwrrlptWrnit  may  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin's  sittdc 
n\rcn»iy  i-Ium),  tiii'l  In  Mr.  Tliompsiin's  b<»nk.  pp.  66  sqij, 

*T\ui  liik;liMt  Intnl  vote  overcMt  in  New  York  waa  285,000  (In  1892).  In 
Iho  rltv  flr»iTlon  of  IHW  Tammftny  jmlled  llfi.OOO  tM«s  out  of  21fi.OO0  cast; 
In  IWi  thn  TAnimany  can'lirlate  (or  mayor  bad  173,000,  there  being,  however. 
DO  Other  UHmwratlc  caodidata. 
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the  contributions  of  the  liquor  interest  a  considerable  revenue 
is  raised;  more  is  obfcdne'i  by  assessing  offici?-holdera,  down  to 
the  very  small  ones;  and,  perhjips,  most  of  all  by  blackmailing 
wealthy  men  and  corporations,  who  hiid  that  the  city  authori- 
ties have  so  matiy  oiiportunities  of  interfering  vexatiously 
with  their  business  that  they  prefer  to  buy  them  oIT  and  live 
in  pe.ure.*  The  worst  form  uf  this  extortion  is  the  actual 
complicity  witli  criminals  whioh  i-nuH{^t-<  in  ^linrwur  th^  profits 
of  criiin\  A  fruitful  soui-ce  of  revenue,  roughly  estimated  at 
51,000,000  a  yeai-,  is  derived,  ivhrn  the  party  is  siijireme  at 
Albiiiiy,  from  legislative  blaj^kmailiiii;  in  thi^  te^islature,  or, 
rather,  frum  undert;iking  to  ]>r(ffct'et  the  great  corporations  from 
the  numerous  *' strikers."  who  threaten  them  there  with  bills. 
A  case  has  been  mentioned  in  which  as  much  as  ^60,000  was  de- 
manded from  a  great  company ;  and  tlie  president  of  another 
is  reported  to  have  said  (1893)  :  *' Formerly  we  had  to  keep  a 
man  at  Albany  to  buy  <A\  the  *  strikers'  one  by  one.  This  year 
we  simply  paid  over  a  Ium|i  sum  to  the  Ring,  and  they  looked 
after  our  interests."  But  of  all  their  engines  of  nower  none 
is  so  clastic  as  their  command  of  the  administrjLti[)n  tif  crnn inai 
ilia^Cfc  Tiie  mayor  appoints  the  iiolicc  justici's,  usually  select- 
ing them  from  certain  Tammany  workers,  sometimes  from  the 
criminal  class,  not  often  from  the  legal  profession.  These 
justices  are  often  Tammany  leaders  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.'   Says  a  dLstinguished  publicist:  — 


"  The  nolice  rnptninnf  the  preciact^  the  iuaticejj^be  nn11j*A  rnnrf  and 
thp  disyirt  \i'^^ih'T  of  the  Ttimmanv  nrganization  are  all  leagued  tngHher 
to  kecp^  rlio  poor  in  ■quMPCti'.i'lLJkn^^^r^^^"rT!i^TT?^TF?m 
ThPir  THPr^n.  nf  nnnovnn.-.^  for  n  noor  man  JiFf^  «'n.m-Kii.  iiiey  can  JiTgat 
hint  nn  -small  im-tence3.  prt-vfiil  lii.^  eenjm£i-inplo\^n<'ji^  me  city,  or 
city  t'riiitTliotor^i'ursii..'  him  f<ir  allMwinL;  TnTgnTTs  In  rcmiiiu  od  the  side- 
walk, and  tor  not  rleaning  off  the  snow  promptly,  Lax  him  hcAvily,  or  let 
him  Ko  free.  All  tliese  means  of  j>orsecution  are  frpply  resorted  to,  so 
that  the  poor,  and  eappcially  the  foreign  poor,  are  really  aa  nmch  in  sub- 
jection to  Tammany  as  the  Italians  to  the  Camorra.  The  «ource  of  it  all 
is  the  character  of  the  mayor.  He  appoint*  the  police  coram isaioners,  and 
the  oommlsaioners  appoint  the  captains,  and  he  appoints  the  police  jtu- 


S  The  recent  luvesttgatlns  Committee  of  the  New  York  Stiite  Senate  has 
cast  a  ftrorching  llcht  nn  this  so-called  "Police  Protective  Tariff,"  as  to 
whiL'h  see  also  an  article  in  the  forum  for  Au|{u3t,  1894,  by  BIr.  J.  B.  Leavilt. 

3  Atlantic  Monthly,  u(  $xipra. 
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tiMi  alw,  and  is  raqioBaible  for  their  qiulity.  When  Uie  act  under  which 
th*  pnnent  jniCioM  act  waa  under  conalderatiQa  tn  the  kgisUmre,  the 
pfovlao  that  all  appointeca  ahonld  be  lawyer*  ei  a  oertain  standing  at  the 
bar  waa  atrioken  out,  so  thai  the  mayor  hjia  a  completely  free  hand  in 
aeleciioo,  and  the  result  i«  that  motii  of  those  appointed  recently  under 
the  Tammany  r^me  are  old  '  tougfaa,*  Uquor-de&lers,  gamblt^rs,  or  sim- 
ple adrentorers,  who  hare  lived  fn:tm  the  age  of  twenty  by  holding  amaU 
ontneA,  sach  at  dooriceepers  or  clerks  of  the  minor  city  courts. 

"Now  there  U  in  Ihe  moral  snLtfre  of  citv  gOTcmment  nothing  bo 

lmpOlCnra.-i    .Vlut  I  iiiav^<::ill  Hit-  i.,l»nf.iKlr^lmn    nf  ptrffv  inati/.^  th^t    ia 

justice  amon^  the  p'xir,  igii'Tanl,  aiul  friendless,  the  class  who  cannot  pay 
lawyera  or  find  bail,  and  especially  that  very  large  class  in  the  cities  on 
our  eastern  coast,  of  poor  fureignern  who  know  nothing  of  our  laws  and 
constitutions,  and  to  whom  the  ptjlicc  magistrate  or  the  police  captain 
represent  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  Federal,  StAte,  and  muni- 
cipal, who  accept  without  a  murmur  any  sentence  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced on  them,  or  any  denial  of  justice  which  may  overtake  them. 
They  get  all  their  notions  of  the  national  morality,  and  really  their  earli- 
etit  politii>al  training,  from  their  contact  with  theae  officers  and  with  the 
district  "  |pad<T.'*  Upon  their  experience  with  these  people  it  depends 
very  much  whut  kind  of  citizfn.t  they  will  become,  they  and  their  children 
after  them.  Well,  one  of  the  very  first  lessons  they  leiini  is  that  they 
can  have  no  standing  in  court  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Tammany 
Society,  or  as  simple  voters,  they  have  a  *  pull,*  tliat  is,  some  sort  of 
occult  influence  with  the  magistrate.  In  default  of  this  their  complaints 
are  diamlsaed,  and  they  are  found  guilty  and  sent  up  to  *  the  Island,*  or 
held  in  bail  which  they  cannot  procure,  or  in  some  manner  woratcd."  > 

With  such  Bourcea  of  jjowep  jj^  i-^  nf^| j^j.».p..;^;.j^  *-v->.*-  Xam- 
inaity  H:>11  oommands  the  rnajoritr^"  nf  th<>  Itui-or  :ip.T  tl.f  fj^^^i^ 


I 


an  absolute  maiority  of  all  t,hB  vot.f|r><  nf  t.hft  o'lt.v  Its  local 
Btrength  is  exa<:tly  proporlioneJ  to  the  character  of  the  local 
population;  and  though  there  are  plenty  of  native  Ainerioans 
among  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  amon^  the  leaders,  still  it 
is  from  the  poorer  districts,  inhabitt'd  by  Jews,  Irish,  Germans, 
Italians,  ItohemiaiiSj  that  its  heaviest  vote  comes.*  These  poor 
p(»«ple  do  in»t  support  it  because  it  is  vicious.  They  like  it 
and  think  it  a  good  thing;  it  satisfies  their  instincts  of  corabi- 
naliou  and  ^;ood  fellowship ;  it  is  often  all  the  government  they 
know.     Mr.  Merwin   puts  the  attitude  of  the  better  sort  of 

t  Mr.  E.  L.  Qodltln  In  Annah  o/  the  Amer.  Aoad.  of  PoHt.  Science  for  Hay, 

mn.  p.  17. 

*  An  iriNtruoilve  cxamiiiiUUm  of  the  vote  bydiatrleta  which  brings  this  result 
c4itiirly  «iut  In  given  by  Mr.  Tliotnpson,  pp.  79-91. 
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Tammany  adherents,  and  particularly  of  the  native  Americans, 
when  he  writes, — 


**The  Tammany  man  dbliktja  ati<l  tj«spisfs  llw  Angioma 
palled  'aocit'tv  '  in  >{c>v  v<trk  ;  if  ^i.-^t^-^r.;  «iw.  j.^^>piY  »>t~ 


[omaiiia  of  what  in 
called  'acn'it'tv'  in  x<-w  TofF ;  Vf  '^■-^^'•"-m  *'"■  [-^--'p'v  '"'■■■  ir— -rip^i"  '  ro. 
eiety '  and  bflieve?i  them  at  heart  out  of  sympathy  with  American  princi- 
ples, wheroas  Tammany  in  his  view  ia  a  coDcrel«  protest  against  monarchy 
and  monarchical  arrangementa  of  society.  He  considers  that  Tammany 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  ^wtd  body,  that  it  gives  New  York  a  Kood  government, 
that  it  stands  for  what  is  manly  and  patriotic.  It  troubles  liim  aomuwhat 
that  a  few  of  the  leaders  are  said  to  be  acquiring  ill-gt)lt«n  ^ains ;  and  if 
the  scandal  increases  he  will  overthrow  those  lemlent  and  appoint  otliers 
in  tlielr  stead.  Meanwhile  Tammany  is  hia  party,  his  cUurcli,  his  club, 
his  totem.  To  be  Inyal  to  something  is  almost  a  necessity  of  all  Incorrupt 
natures,  and  especially  of  the  Celtic  nature.  The  Tammany  man  ia  loyal 
U^  Tammany. 

'-  In  tniTh  Ihprft  is  verv  littlP  in  Ww  York  to  surL^eM,  anv  hi^hor  JdPiiL 
What  Kinif  of  a  spectacle  does  the  city  prei^nt  to  a  man  working  his  way 
up  from  poverty  in  wealth,  —  to  one,  for  instance,  who  lK>gan  as  a  *  toui;h,' 
and  ends  as  a  capitalist  ?  The  upper  class  —  at  least  the  richer  class,  the 
class  chiefly  talked  ab^nt  in  the  papers  —  is^  with  exceptions,  of  course, 
given  over  to  material  luxury  and  to  ostentation.  It  is  without  high  aims, 
without  sympathy,  wuJiuiurTvKr  pride  ur  fueling.  It  hius  not  even  the 
personal  (Irpiity  of  a  real  aristocracy.  Itj^jyjgj^j^^j^^y^Uj^QyUSSudc. 
^jll,^4^1j^^y;|ji^^^evot*<H(^h^^|lfis^^jj^^ 
is  devoted  to  the  remorsclesagming^  of  money."  ' 

To  this  description  of  the  attitud*^  of  the  Tammany  rank  and 
file  it  may  be  abided  tliat.  as  few  of  thaiiLJiiu: iin  v  j^jj-j^j^^Jaxea. 
thP.v  havp  no  siPnsiP  nf  t.hp  iifin,.rj.anr.-  ut  .riiniauv  in  admig- 
jstrafinn.  Tnxe  it  is  that  they  ultimately  pay,  through  their 
rent  und  otherwise,  for  whatever  burdens  are  laid  on  the  city. 
Kut  they  do  not  perceive  this, — and  as  the  lawyers  say,  De 
non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  eAt  ratio.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  rioh  hv  tlin.  jft^yr  is  a  new  plumoinetimLln  the 
yorld  :  anil  jyII'-^*'  ^^"^'  ^"'^^  I'liye  little  contact  witli  the  poor 
a  nd  the  poor  little  res|itn't  lur  tlierich.  liaiMJvTesuT^s  c^aii  hardlv 
be  expected.  Apart  froiii  tlie  abuse  of  the  minor  criminal  jus- 
'tice,  apart  from  the  bkckmailing  of  innocent  men  as  well  as 
of  offenders,  apart  from  the  impunity  which  the  payment  of 
blackmail   secures  to  some  farms  of   vice,'  apart   from   such 

>  Allantir  Monthly,  uf  supra. 

'  Very  fp-eat  credit  is  due  l<i  a  ci>iirB(ce«iu."t  clerffyinan  whu  lately  at  some  per- 
Kuial  risk  stiDc«eded  in  exposing  this  system,  atid  belpeti  thereby  to  obtain  the 
appoiutmeDt  of  the  recent  InvQstl^ting  (^lamittee. 
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IftpM*  from  ¥11106  as  that  of  the  aldeimen  wbo  sold  tlie 
nj^  of  la3riiig  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  —  twenty-tTro  out  of 
the  twenty-four  were  indicted  for  bribery,  —  the  actual  admio- 
istcation  of  the  city  injaret  amd  offends  the  ordiQaf7  citizen 
lew  than  might  have  been  ezpeeted.  The  police  force,  often 
BM  they  are  made  the  engine  of  extortion  or  the  accomplice 
in  vice,  are  an  effirient  force,  thoagh  too  harsh  in  their  methods^ 
and  they  keep  life  and  pro£>erty  secure.'  The  fire  department 
ia  well  managed;  the  water  supply  is  copious;  the  public 
schools  are  now  usually,  though  not  invariably,  kept  "  out  of 
politics/*  If  the  government  is  not  economical,  it  is  not  pal- 
pably extravagant;  and  the  ruleni  who  grow  rich  through  it 
do  so  by  indirect  methods,  and  not  out  of  the  city  treasury. 
Scandals  like  those  of  Tweed's  time  are  unknown.  The  city 
debt  has  been  reduced  since  1876  to  $104,000,000,  though  it 
must  lie  added  that  the  swift  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
city  baa  enabled  a  rate  of  taxation  moderate  for  the  United 
States  (f  1.85  to  $1.79  on  the  valuation  of  property)  to  pro- 
duce an  immense  revenue.'  Considering  what  by  origin,  by 
training,  by  environment,  and  by  tastes  and  habits,  are  the 
persona  who  rule  the  city  through  Tammany  — considering  the 
criminal  element  among  them  and  their  close  association  with 
the  liquor  H^iloons,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  government, 
corrupt  afl  it  is,  is  not  also  more  wasteful.' 

Those  who  have  grasped  the  singular  condition  of  New  York 
and  its  population,  will  find  it  less  surprising  that  this  gov- 
ernment sboulil  have  proved  itself  so  hard  to  overthrow. 
In  1890  a  great  effort  to  overthrow  it  was  made.  A  section 
o f  t.hf  [)pTii(X!rats  leagued  itself  with  the  Repuhl i oa as  to  brih g 
out  what  was  undtTSt^iod  to  bo  **  a  joint  ticket,"  wnile  the  Inde- 

*  The  S«nKtc  Coramittoe  Uas  elicited  the  fact  —  alrfady  iudeed  suspected  — 
that  an  ajiplfi-uiit  fnr  employment  in  the  police  must  pay  for  appointment,  and 
An  otilccr  muBi  contribute  a  large  sum  either  to  the  Kiug  or  to  the  Police  Com- 
niliMloneni  fur  pronintidn. 

^  "Tbn  InrrcHV!  in  thn  aHiw<8sed  valuation  of  property  (real  and  pergonal) 
In  New  Vnrk  Cliy  in  annually  about  $70,000,000  ;  and  tn  18i)3  readied  the  an- 
pri->>-r'di!nted  sum  of  9tor>,ZM,2.'^l."  —  City  Oovernmettt  in  th«  U.  S.,  by  BCr. 
Alfrwi  U.  TonklinK.  Svw  York,  I8W. 

■  "The  city  Ih  (fovomed  to-day  by  three  ur  four  men  of  forplEn  birth  who 
srovory  illlli^rti((>,  an?  sprung  fnim  the  dregs  nf  th*>i  fureign  ptipiilation,  have 
ni)vnr  pumueil  any  ref^ular  calling,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the 
rMHtrlKniH  nnly  five  yeant  n^o,  and  now  set  the  criticisms  of  the  intoUij^ent  and 
educated  claiuwiaat  defiance/' — AnriaU  of  the  Amer.  Acad.,  ut  tupra. 
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pei^ilent  Reformers  blessed  thp  ^1]i.;^y]f;f',  n-nfl  nr^.i^^g^i  ^»o  oandi- 
f}fitt*s,'  SiuM^t\ss  liad  been  hopnd  for;  but  Tammany  routed  its 
adversaries  by  L'3,0<M)  vott^s.  It  turned  out  that  abtmt  30,000 
RepubliiMiis  had  not  vote<l,  —  some  because  their  bosses,  secretly 
friendly  to  Tamiuauy,  did  not  canvass  thetu^  some  becaiLse  they 
did  not  care  to  vote  for  anything  but  a  Republican  ticket, 
some  out  of  sheer  indifference  and  laziness.  ■St.rmig-]y  on. 
tr<*nohe'l  as  Tami^nriy  'S  TfimiP""]'  ^^^'^-^  *>»  ^irfMifi>n.>nrii  if  the 
"goodcitizi-ns"  wcrv  to  conibjnp  fnr  mnnipipnl  rt'l'iirm,  setting 
aside  fur  local  puriMjses  those  distinctions  of  nutioiial  party 
which  have  nothing'  to  do  with  city  i^pii'^'i  Tlih  niV-v  ^^f  the 
wiuwinn.  OS  T:imm:iiiy  i.^  afTi-rtionatclv  iwWM.  do  udt  care 
ffiT  Tif>ti?n-«]  ]r--litii"i')  rriTi'ti  nn  n  nmrli-t  in  itfiiicli  fhf  Tam- 
inwiy  vata  mttjfc  be  sold.  That  the  good  citizens  of  Kew  York 
should  continue  to  rivet  on  their  necks  the  yoke  of  a  club 
which  is  almost  as  much  a  business  concern  as  one  of  their 
own  flry-goods  stores,  by  dividing  forces  which,  if  united, 
would  break  the  tyranny  of  the  last  forty  years, — this  indeed 
seems  strange*  yet  perhaps  no  stranger  than  other  instances  of 
the  power  of  habit,  of  laziness,  of  n;iines  and  party  suirit^  In 
such  a  policy  of  union,  und  in  the  .stimulation  of  a  keeneiLsense 
of  p^i''!'*'  'Intv  raMu-r  th:tn  m  hniher  ritatiL'es  ot  th«>  m'-rhnni^m 


of  ijovernni 


governnuTit,  lifs  tin;  ln'sl"  hojn'  of  n'rurm.  AfttT  tlu'  many 
failures  nt  tn*'  past,  it  is  nr.t  sat>  to  be  sanguine.  Hut  therfl 
does  appear  to  Lh?  at  this  moment  a  more  energetic  spirit  at 
work  among  i-eformei-s  than  has  ever  been  aeen  before,  and  a 
stronger  sense  that  the  one  supreme  remedy  is  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  arousintr  the  cojiscionce  of  the  better 
classes,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  by  holding  up  to  them  a  higher 
ideal  of  civic  life.' 

1  Being  In  Kew  York  during;  the  election,  I  spent  somo  liours  In  witohing 
the  vnilnjf  \a  the  densely  i»cnpied  tenPment-houso  iliNtrictfi  mid  llius  came  to 
rwilizr  better  than  H^;iirt'S  ran  cunvey  hnw  largely  N*»w  York  is  it  European 
city,  but  A  Kuropcan  city  of  no  particular  country,  with  elcmonts  of  ignorance 
and  squalor  from  all  of  them. 

2  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  (Sept.,  1804)  Tammany  has  been  smitten 
with  »  prcnt  slaughter  in  tho  *ilwriif>n  of  Nov.,  ISfM.  This  resnlt.  even  more 
striking  than  tho  nverihrow  of  the  Twc-od  Ring  In  Nov.,  1871,  seems  to  hare 
been  rJii/'Hy  due  to  tlie  anger  roiiseil  by  the  exixisures  of  ptdice  maladmini- 
stration already  adverted  to.  Such  a  victory,  however,  is  only  a  first  step 
to  the  puritli*;itJon  of  mtDiifijuil  politirs,  aiul  will  need  to  be  followed  up  more 
actively  and  ifersfstfnily  tbiin  was  the  victory  of  1871.  If  the  rowers  who 
have  so  gallantly  breasted  thu  L'lirrent  drop  even  fur  a  moment  their  stalwart 
arms,  they  will  ag&io  be  swept  ewilUy  downwards. 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    GAS    RINO 


Philadp.lphia,  though  it  has  not  maintained  that  primacy 
among  American  cities  which  in  tlie  days  of  the  Revolution 
was  secured  to  it  by  its  population  and  its  central  position,  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  eitit's  in  America,  with  a  population  uf 
riiM'tJ  ttmil  U  ItUllKiTK'  ilRnik^n  the  element  of  recent  immi- 
griiiita  is  muohsmaller  thaiuii  XtMv  York  ur  liu^iluii  w  ('liiua>;o* 
the  old  Cjuakef  chariieter  has  died  ouj^^  or  remains  j>ereeptible 
only'in  a  e^Ttaiii  iitr  of  atixid  respecta).)ility  which  marks  the  city 
as  compared  with  the  luxury  ot  New  York  and  the  tumultuous 
rush  of  Chicago.  It  has  of  late  years  been  strfpjij^ly  U^^ptdill. 
can  in  its  politico,  partly  lieeause  that  party  obtained  *-i>iiiplete 
UKi'undJ'MIfy  illintl^  the  war,  partly  i>et?ause  IViuisylvania  is  a 
rrotetitionist  SUvte,  owing  to  her  majiufaeturiug  inilustnefi,  and 
Fill  lade  Ipliia,  as  the  stronghold  of  jjrotection,  is  attached  to 
tlie  piirLy  which  u])holds  those  doctrines.  Daring  the  Civil 
War  the  best  citizens  were  busily  absorbed  in  TIs  ^;reat  ISSTK^s. 
and  both  tJl''"  ="i'^  ^'"^  fiTim"  f-irnn  nf1i"r  '^fli-iTnr-  i  nil  tlr-  help 
tluit  could  be  yirrn  tn  i\]f'ir  i--"'y  t-y  ""y  '■^-^^  "J^"^  bn.^w  how 
to  nri^iiii/c  the  votera  :uh1  l.riiu^  t-ln-in  np  tn  t[|fi  ^>nlk;  while 
at  the  same  time  their  keen  intererit  in  national  questious  made 
them  inattentive  to  municipal  affairs.  Accordingly,  thojocal 
control  and__managemeiit  of  the  party  fell  into  the  hands  of 
■^^i'¥-"M"^  "itirvris,  "^^•"  wIiqLuiI  tihelr  own  end.s  to  serve,  thei r 
own  t'ortuiiii-s  to  make,  but  who  were  valuable  to  tiie  party 
becanae  they  kept  it  in  power  through  TTTcTr  a3?iiduou3  work 
among  a  lower  class  of  votef:^]"  These  local  leajiers  formed 
combinations  with  i>arty  managers  In  the  State  legislature 
which  sits  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  rennsylvania,  and 
with  a  (;Ii(|ue  managed  from  Washington  by  a  well-known  sen- 

»  In  IHJIO  it  was  l.Oifi.'.KU. 

'  Only  fifteen  per  cent  of  tho  people  of  Pbilfldelphia  are  of  f<>n}ign  lilrtlk, 
wb«rea»  in  BnKtna  the  porceulage  u  thtrty-flve  aod  in  Ctucago  nearly  forty-two. 
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atorial  family,  which  for  a  luuy  time  coiitrolletl  tlie  Pennsylra- 
Dia  vot^?  in  Itepublican  nationiil  convenlions  and  iu  Cougress. 
Tliey  were  therefore  strongly  entrenched,  having  powerful 
allies,  both  iu  State  politics  and  in  Federal  politics.  Since 
they  commanded  the  city  vote,  both  those  sets  of  politicians 
were  obliged  to  conciliate  them  ;  while  the  commercial  interests 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  have  for 
many  years  pressed  so  strongly  on  the  niiuda  of  lier  merchants 
and  manufacturers  as  to  make  them  unwilling  to  weaken  the 
Kepublican  party  in  either  Sfcite  or  city  by  any  quarrel  with 
those  who  swayed  its  heavy  vote. 

The  obscure  citizens  of  whom  I  have  sicken  had  begun  by 
acquiring  influence  in  the  primaries,  and  then  laid  their  hands 
on  the  minor,  ultimately  also  on  the  more  important,  city 
oftices.  They  soiuetim'.'s  nJur-t-d  men  of  <:ood  so'^'j^l  fil'iit"'^"'^^ 
in  the  htt^Uer  posts,  but  6Ilrd  the  interior  ones,  which  w e re 
yen-  niii]|.-'--'i.i  u'nT.~frr.Tr  ,.u-n  or,.■.ii■^^y*.<s.  Xhe  water  depart- 
ment, the  highway  department,  the  tax  department,  the  city 
treasurer's  dejiartment,  the  county  commissioner's  office,  fell 
int-o  their  hands.  A  mayor  appointed  by  tht*m  filled  the  police 
with  their  henehmen  till  it  became  a  completely  partisan  fore'e. 
But  the  centre  ol'  their  power  was  the  Gas  Trust,  administered 
by  trustees,  one  of  whom,  by  his  superior  acti\nty  and  intelli 
gence,  secured  the  command  of  the  whole  party  machinery,  and 
reached  the  high  pfisition  of  recognized  Boss  of  Philadelphia. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  James  M'Manes,  having  gained  iuHuence 
among  the  humbler  voters,  was  app'iinted  one  of  the  Gas 
Trustees,  and  soon  managed  to  bring  the  whole  of  that  depart- 
ment under  his  control.  It  employed  (1  was  told)  about  two 
thousand  persons,  received  large  sums,  and  gave  out  largo 
coutnicts.  Appointing  his  friends  and  dependants  to  the 
chief  places  un-ler  the  Trust,  and  rfLjuirij^T  them  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  it.^  nrdin.iry  wnrkinp^  with  TK-isnns  ou  wliom  they 
couM  i-'-ly.  the  r»o.ss  acguiivil  the  contrul  nf  a  considei-able 
~  nuriiln-'t- of  v-Mhp>i  :iml  ttf  n  l:^[ye  jinnual  rt^venue.  He  and  his 
Cftnft'iioratea  then  purehast'd  a  eoiit"olliug  mtel'iil^L  la  the  prin- 
cipal horse-i'ar  (street  tramway)  company  of  the  city,  whereby 
they  became  masters  of  a  large  uundier  of  additional  voters. 
All  these  voters  were  of  course  expected  to  act  as  ''  workers/* 
i.«.  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  party  organization  of 
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tite  estfy  tfaej  knew  the  mt^aest  ttreeU  awl  those  who  dwelt 
tbereis,  ihej  attended  and  swayed  the  prisaarKs,  and  when  an 
elactioo  eame  nmad,  they  eaovaaaed  and  bron^t  ap  the  voters. 
Their  power,  therefbie,  went  far  bejond  their  mete  votiiiig 
strength,  for  a  faaudred  enetgetic  **  workers "  Bean  at  least  a 
thousand  rotos.  With  so  moeh  strength  behind  them,  the  Gas 
Kiag,  and  Mr.  H^Manes  at  its  head,  became  not  merely  iikdis- 
pensable  to  the  Repablican  party  in  the  city,  but  in  fact  its 
^iefif  able  therefore  to  dispose  of  the  rotes  of  all  those  who 
were  craploved  pprmanently  or  temporarily  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  thf^  city  goTemment — a  nnmbpr  which  one  hears 
estimated  as  high  as  twenty  thoosand.'  Nearly  all  the  mnnici- 
pttl  ofllces  were  held  by  their  nominees.  They  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  Select  council  and  Ovmmon  council.  They 
managed  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  State  leg^lature. 
Jjresi  the  Feileral  officials  in  the  custom-house  and  post-office 
Wfte  forced  into  a  dependent  alliance  with  them,  because  their 
NupiMirt  was  BO  valuable  to  tlie  leaders  in  Federal  politics  that 
it  had  to  be  punthiiscd  by  giving  them  their  way  in  city  affairs. 
There  was  no  getting  at  the  Trust,  because  *•  its  meetings  were 
held  in  secret,  ita  [iublished  annual  report  t^*  the  city  councils 
was  confufted  and  unintelligible,  and  (as  wa^*'  subsequently 
proved)  actually  falsififvl.*"*  Mr.  M'Manes  held  thp  pay  mlU 
uiiJer  locl^  and  kpv.  so  that  no  one  coul^  know  hnv  Tnany  em- 
|7Ioye8  there  were,  and  it  Wits  open  to  him  to  increase  their 


'  The  hft]lot  did  not  pnid^t  tliwe  roter*.  Prior  lo  the  inlm^loction  ol  tlM 
wi-rnllf'l  *  AiiKtraliait  '  tialloi  iu  JMt'l  it  waa  genpntUy  poaiilble  for  the  presiding 
•le<;lloii  ofIlo(>r  to  know  how  each  man  votcnd. 

•  Sv*)  Krftorl  of  thf  f'ltmmitfff  uf  One  Hundred,  publislicil  Kovember,  18S4. 
A  teiidtn>;  citlx<<)ii  of  Pliihulelphiii,  from  wliom  I  have  anus;ht  an  AxplAitatioii  of 
th«  wajr  In  whiirh  tlie  (iwt  Trust  had  manacfd  to  entrench  itsi-lf,  writes  me  as 
followii;  — "  Wh*'n  in  \K\tt  ^an  was  first  introduced  in  Philadulpbia,  it  was 
maniira('tttrf«l  l*y  a  privatt*  ooinpniiy,  bnt  th'j  rJty  rc^orvml  the  Hght  to  bay 
out  the  ■toi'lttiuldeni.  When  this  wu«  dontr.  in  Itm,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
Ihn  H-orkn  *  <>iil  nf  [xdltics,*  tb«  control  waA  vcHt4>d  in  a  Iwftrd  of  twelve,  each 
■irrvlriK  (or  ihn.'o  yearn,  TheM  were  (^onMJtuied  triut«ea  of  the  loans  lasu«d 
fur  the  conntriR'tion  and  enliirKcnieiit  of  thu  vrorkn.  Tlieir  appointment  was 
|o«lKcd  In  tht>  handn  of  the  city  cy^nncili;  but  when,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
till*  tKiuni'llfi  niidt'uvoiirrd  lo  olitiiin  euutrol  of  the  works,  the  <^ourts  were 
appealed  to,  and  decided  that  the  board, as  trustees  for  the  bondholder!*,  could 
Bol  be  Inttf^rferetl  with  until  the  In^t  of  the  bonds  iosued  under  this  arrantcnnent 
hail  ntntiired  nnd  had  been  piUiJ  otT.  'Diirly-year  loans  under  these  conditions 
yipvv  tftmit'd  iMiiil  IHAR,  »o  that  It  wa«  not  until  1635  that  the  city  was  at)le  tu 
bn-ak  within  tlie  rhannrd  circle  of  the  Trust.'* 
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number  to  any  extent  The  city  councils  might  indeed  ask  for 
iufuiiiiuLiMii.  liui  lit*  was  careful  to  till  the  city  councils  with 
his  nominees,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  humour  by  a  share  of 
whatever  spoil  there  might  be,  and  still  more  by  a  share  of  the 
patronage. 

That  so  vast  ami  solid  rm  edifice  of  power^  covering  the 
whole  of  ;t  L^reat  citv.  should  Ih-  ]in^pf^  '■"  ^^■■'  ^-^^^fr-^^l  ^^r  ^  ^;..^rU 
departmeut  like  the  Gas  Trust  may  fXfite  siirprisi*.     Hut  it 

combine  to  niln  a  pat-rfy,  fhnt  ffu-frit>n  •aA^Mi  iq  n  littU^  lirc;fr.  OT 
better  orj^ani/ed,  or  ln'ttfM-  i)rovi(li_'d  with  fimdr^,  th:tn  Mr*  others, 
obtains  tlie  tirst  jilact*  itnioiiij  t Ik^iii.  ainl_m:iv  KitM-o  \[  sn  iTTTTT^fis 
it"fcrives  to_tJiu  r>'st  rt  fair  siiari^yl  the  liooty,  iiiid  diirctb  flie 
policy  'if  the  I'oiiffqfratrs  witli  firmneHs  and  skill.  Personal 
capacity,  courage,  resolution,  loresight,  the  judicious  preference 
of  the  substance  of  power  to  its  display,  are  qualities  whose 
union  in  one  brain  is  so  uncommon  in  any  group  of  men  that 
their  possessor  acquires  an  asepudency  which  lasts  until  ho 
provokes  a  revolt  by  oppresainn,  or  is  seen  to  be  leading  his 
party  astray.  And  by  the  admission  evtm  of  his  enemies,  Mr. 
M'Manes  possessed  these  qualities.  His  origin  was  humble, 
his  education  scanty,  l^ut  he  atoned  for  these  deficiencies  by 
tact  and  knowledge  of  thf  world,  with  a  quietly  decorous  de- 
meanour veiling  an  iminn-ious  will.  He  knew  how  to  rule 
without  challenging  opposition  by  the  obtrusion  of  his  own 
personality,  nor  does  he  seem  to  liave  used  his  power  to  plunder 
the  city  for  liis  own  l>ehoof.  The  merit  of  the  system  was  that 
it  po-iq"i*'ifit*"i  iiv»u,-infi  iQ  fact  grpw  strougcr  the  longer  it 
stood.  Whenever  an  election  was  in  prospect  the  ward  prima- 
ries of  the  Republican  party  were  thronged  by  the  officers  and 
workpeo])le  of  the  Gas  Trust  and  other  city  departments,  who 
secm*ed  the  choice  of  such  delegates  as  the  Ring  had  previously 
selected  in  secret  conclave.  Sometimes,  especiidly  in  the  wards 
inhabited  by  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  this  •' official  list"  of 
delegates  was  resisted  by  independent  men  belonging  to  the 
Republican  party  ;  but  as  the  chairman  was  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  Ring,  he  rarely  failed  so  to  jockey  these  Inde- 
pendents that  even  if  they  happenM  to  have  the  majority  pres- 
ent, they  could  not  carry  their  candidates.  Of  course  it  seldom 
happened  that  they  could  bring  a  majority  with  them,  wliile 
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argument  woald  have  been  wasted  on  the  crovd  of  employ^ 
auud  their  friendA  with  vhich  the  room  was  filled,  and  vho  were 
bound,  lome  bj  the  tenure  of  their  oflfee^  others  by  the  hope  of 
getting  offiee  or  work,  to  execute  the  behests  of  their  political 
masters.  The  delegates  chosen  were  usually  office-holders,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  pablic  works  conttactors,  liquor-dealers,  al trays 
a  i»otfnt  fa/rtor  in  ward  yjolitics.  and  office  eijif^tants.  For 
invtince,  the  Convention  of  13th  January,  1881,  for  nominating 
a  candidate  for  mayor,  consisted  of  199  delegates,  86  of  whom 
were  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  city  government,  9 
were  members  of  the  city  councils,  5  were  police  magistrates, 
4  constables,  and  23  policemen,  while  of  the  rest  some  were 
em|iloy(.'d  in  some  other  city  dejiartment,  and  some  others  were 
the  known  assriciates  and  dependants  of  the  Ring.  These  dele- 
gates, assembled  in  convention  of  the  party,  duly  went  through 
the  farce  of  seleeting  and  voting  for  persons  already  deter- 
xoined  on  by  the  Ring  as  candidates  for  the  chief  offices.  The 
persons  so  selected  thereby  became  the  authorized  candidates 
of  the  party,  for  whom  every  good  party  man  was  expected  to 
give  bis  vote.  Disgusted  he  might  be  to  fiml  a  person  unknown, 
or  known  only  for  evil,  perhaps  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  or  a 
broken-down  bar  keeper,  propiosed  for  his  acceptance.  But  as 
his  only  alternative  was  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  nominee, 
who  was  probal>ly  no  better,  he  submitted,  and  thus  the  party 
was  forced  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Boss.  The  i>OB«es3iQn  of 
the  ifreat  city  officea  gave  the  members  of  the  Rin^  the  means 
not  only  "f  in-Lkifm  ^h^-ir  own  fortunes,  but  of  ainasiiing  a  large 
j:tt*N>fSfti  iuml  tit  \u>  uMi^d  fi>r  "emn]w>ign  pur^>i>oea.''  Many  of 
these  otficefi  were  paid  by  fees  and  not  by  salary.  Five  officers 
were  at  one  time  in  the  receipt  of  an  aggregate  of  S223,(XX),  or 
an  average  of  4i4-l,600  each.  One,  the  collector  of  delinquent 
taxes,  received  nearly  $200,000  a  year.  Many  others  had  the 
opportunity,  by  giving  out  contracts  for  public  works  on  which 
they  received  large  commissions,  of  enriching  themselves  almost 
without  limit,  because  there  was  practically  no  investigation  of 
their  accounts.^    Hie  individual  official  was  of  course  required 
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1  In  the  Huit  tubneqaeritly  lii8titut«d  aK^iuHC  tho  jcaa  trustees.  It 
■bown  thut  in  alx  years  the  trust  had  in  cash  losses,  illegal  transactioDS,  and 
nanufai^tiiHn^  losses  due  to  corrupt  niauagement,  involved  the  city  in  an 
•zpeuse  of  three  aad  a  half  luUlious  of  dolUrs.    These  were  the  ligures  so 
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to  contribute  to  the  secret  party  funds  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
come, and  while  he  paid  in  thousands  of  dollars  from  his  vast 
private  gains,  assessments  were  levied  on  the  niinor  employes 
down  to  the  very  ixjlieemeu.  Ou  one  oceaaion  eiu\h  member  of 
the  poliee  force  was  re(iuii'ed  to  pay  $25,  and  some  afterwards 
a  further  tax  of  J$  10,  fur  piirty  purposes.  Anyone  who  refused, 
and  much  more,  of  course,  any  one  who  asserteti  bis  right  to 
vote  as  he  pleased,  was  promptly  dismissed.  The  fund  was 
spent  in  what  is  called  "  fixing  things  up,"  in  canvassing,  in 
petty  hriljery,  in  kipping  bar-ro<uiis  o]>en  and  snpj«lying  drink 
to  the  workery  who  resort  tliitlier,  ami,  at  cleutiun  times,  in 
bringing  in  arniiew  of  profusHiorial  iJersoiuitors  and  rojwaters 
from  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  to 
swell  the  vote  for  the  Ring  nominees.  These  men,  some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  criminals,  others  servants  in  t'he  government 
departments  in  the  national  capital,  couUl,  of  course,  liave  ef- 
fected little  if  the  eleetion  oitic.ials  and  the  [ndice  had  looked 
sharply  after  them.  But  those  who  presided  at  the  voting 
places  were  mostly  in  the  j^iot.  being  King  men  and  largely  city 
employes,  while  the  police  —  and  herein  not  less  than  in  their 
voting  power  lies  the  value  of  a  partisan  ))olire  —  had  iiiKtruc- 
tions  not  to  interlere  with  the  str.ingeis,  but  to  allow  them  to 
vote  as  otten  as  they  pleased,  while  hustling  away  keen-eyed 
opponents.^ 

This  kind  of  elertioneerin^i-  j*^  nni^t^r  ^'^^  gQ^'-^fy  nil'*'^  be 
well  paid  tor,  and  in  t;tl|'^|  \\:\v-^  -i'"  '  ''■  '  'V";t  ""'"  'ildj;'"'!  to 
spend  heavily.  Regarding  earli  niunici|Kil  department  chieHy 
aw  a  means  of  accumulating  subser  i^n  idectors,  it  was  always 
tempted  to  "create  new  voting-stock  (to  use  the  technical 
expression),  i,e.  to  appoint  additional  employes.  This  meant 
addLLion;il  salaries,  so  the  taxpayers  hiu\  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  sums  they  pani  went  to  vivx'l  \\\\  lIU'li  iii'c •  ks 
tlRJ  yoke  oi  ihe   nosses,  just  lU  II  lfH'uK   li  lant  i  .miKid  from 


%"}  [ant  (■■» 

inoniU'  10  IIU'U  the  mercenarii^s  who  L:arns<pin'd 


tBfl  ^^itizens  hioni^V  10  IIU'C  the  merf-enarit^s  who  L:arns<pin'd  the 
A(!WJWII9,     And  tnere  was  oi  course  a  viist  lieaJ  ot  i>eciiiation 

far  as  ascertained  in  November,  1884.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Out 
Hundred,  p.  U. 

1  A  policeman  U  by  taw  forbidden  to  approach  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
voter.  Who  waa  to  see  that  the  law  was  observed  when  the  guardians  of 
the  law  broke  it :  according  to  the  proverb,  If  water  chokes,  what  is  one  to 
drink  ncxt^ 
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in  nearly  all  the  departments ;  because  clerks  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  disclose  damaging  secrets  had  little  to  fear, 
either  from  a  suporior  or  from  the  counrilraen  who  had  pro- 
cured their  appointment  '|^t»»°  »^.»  ^i..t.^  »*•  *k»  »;tjr  c„-«n^i 
rapidly.  In  1860  it  stood  at  about  S20,(XX>,(:KX)  (de4,000,000). 
In  l«?5l  it  hiul  reaehed  870,<KX>.OiH>  (£14,(MH),IMX»).  Taxation 
rose  in  proportion,  till  in  1881  it  amounted  to  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  the  net  income  from  the  property  on 
which  it  was  assessed,  although  that  pro{)erty  was  rated  at 
nt'iirly  its  full  vahu-.'  Wt  wiihul.  the  oitj  Wits  Inully  ]mved, 
Judlv  cleansfd.  biully  sii|>|)lie(l  with  '^as  (tor  which  ;i  hi^'h  Qfice 


i^ 


,1    trirl.   vL;t.^v  -     That   Mi'-h 


ti^tilMlU. 
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th.iw  ill  :>Tiv  I. flit  T  ciiv  nf  tlie  Union."  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  since  the  evils  of  heavy  rating  and  bad 
administration  pressed  directly  on  an  unusually  large  number 
of  electors,  the  discontent  would  have  been  universal,  the 
demand  for  reform  overwhelming.* 

But  how  was  reform  to  be  effected?  Three  methods  pre- 
sented thpinsclvp.s.      Olio  \v^  to  prnrppd  niJ^iinst  t1|f  (ji"  T"-"-^ 

tecs  an<l  other  peciihitorR  in  tlie  courts  of  tin'  SttU*.  Hut  to 
make  out  a  case,  the  farts  mnst  first  bo  a^'iccrtained,  the  accounts 
examined.  Now  the  city  departments  did  not  publish  all  their 
accounts,  or  publi&hed  them  in  a  misleading  and  incomplete 
form.  The  powers  which  should  have  scrutinized  them  and 
compelled  a  fuller  di.'wlosnro,  were  vested  in  the  councils  of 
the   citVr   acting   by  their   standing   committees.  ^Butthege 

i>i.njip;]t^  ^-p""  '"""'Tv  PumTin^oH  nf  inOinl|f>y^  >^t  ^^..ui^T^aaaJ^f  ±^^a 

Jvin;^%  wln>  liiid  ;i  <lif<'r)',  iirto^rest  in  Rupprossmg  infpiii'y,  because 
tli_o)  either  shared  tho  profit?  of  di.shonestv.  or  Jiaa  placed  llii?ir 
ovvM  relatives  ami  friends  in  municipal  employmeiiFWbarj;aiQ3 

1  I  take  tlieso  fnrU  from  an  intereating  paper  on  the  Form  of  Jfuntc^poi 
Oovernment /iir  PhiUuteiphia,  by  Mr.  John  G.  BaUitt»  Philadelphia,  18S2. 

•  See  Cbapter  LI.,  p.  iVXi  of  Vol.  I. 

'  Tht-ro  Were  in  Phibdrlpthii  in  lK8t>,  im.OQO  Indlvittaal  owners  of  r«a1  esUto, 
constitiiiln;;  tiwTp  ttmn  a  mnjortty  of  nil  the  votes  orcr  cast  in  an  election. 

'*  Duriut;  a  roiiHiclerahlo  juirt  of  the  tinift  the  euormoas  annual  extiendituro 
for  "  riiy  iinprovemeum  "  was  (Jefraye<l  out  of  fresh  loans,  so  the  citizens  did 
not  realize  the  burden  that  whs  being  laid  on  them. 
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with  the  peculating  beads  of  departments.  They  therefore 
refused  to  move,  and  voted  down  the  projiosals  for  investi- 
gation made  by  a  few  of  their  more  public-spirited  col- 
leagues.* 

Anotlier  method  was  to  tnrn  mit  t.hp  fQrnn  t  Htiriil'i  at  the 
next  elH^ClJin.  I  no  3inern*an  system  oF  shoit  U;rius  ani^  jtojv 
ulaj^eiertioili  was  oriLriii,ill^v  ''■"■  *^"  ■■  ■''  *'  i''  ■'  '*■"  nm.ii^u- 
and  cxj'rfst?ly  desi'^iied  to  enable  the  peoplt-  to  recall  imsusi*d 
_jo\vers.  'i'!lH  lULllU'lU^^s  oi  ])rotessioii:il  politirians  liaii]  liow- 
ever,  iriade  it  unavailable.     Cjood  t;ibizeikj  ^^'vl')'^  putJiope  to 

carry  ran<lifl^itps  of  tbpir  muti  :i.^niir^r  tl...  t^int  111  ■iri.^.,^»«  of 
the  hnv^.  lirrnn.sr  thr  Inttfr  li;iviii.r  il.p  •'sti-.'UL^ht^-  Or  -j-eL^ular  " 
[jaitV  lioDiin.i firms  V|||fl'l  .-irin.rii-iii.l  frhn  tnit-n  ..f  tl..i  fi«ftiifc  niaSS 
of  onliiKiry  I'.nty  men,  no  that  the  only  etTect  of  vi^tinp  aj^jainst 
them  uouM  at  ltf.st  be  to  I'^t  m  the  e:niilhi:ilc.s  ol  tin*  o]'[K^site. 
i  fi  MiH  |"|[.i.w...i-Ow'  |.-.vtv  Those  raiidifhites  were  usually  no 
better  than  thf  Kepublican  Rinjj;  uoiriinees,  so  where  was  the 
gain?  And  the  same  reiuson,  joined  to  ]^nrty  hostility,  forbade 
good  Republicans  to  vote  ftn-  i)eii>ocM:iti(;  i-:nn1iLla.tL-s.  The 
liemocrats,  to  ne  sure,  mij^ht  have  taken  a^lvantaj^e  of  Kepub- 
lican  discontent  by  nominating  really  good  men,  who  wouM  in 
that  case  have  been  carried  by  the  addition  of  tlie  Republican 
"  bolting  "  vote  to  the  regidar  Democratic  vote.  But  the  Dem- 
ocratic .vUe-pullers,  being  mostly  men  of  the  same  starnj*  us 
the  Gas  Rinj,  did  not  seek  a  temporary  gain  at  the  expense  of 
a  permanent  disparagement  of  their  own  class.  Political 
princijdcs  arc  the  last  thing  which  thi^  jirofessional  city  [loli- 
tician  cares  for.  Tf  Yf^^^<  tu.f>..i'  i«.-^irtK  th^  »\i\]p  f^f  \^}^p^  p^mn 
cratic  chiefs  to  wait  for  tlteir  turn,  and  iu  the  meantime  to  get 
Bomething  out  of   occasional    bargains  with   their  ( nominal ) 


1 


^  A  friend  in  Philadeliihia  writes  me:  ~"  It.  might  be  tlioud^ht  that  the  power 
of  eleotiuQ  vuste<l  in  tlm  t-uuneiU  woulJ  enable  the  latter  to  eoutrul  tlic  trustees, 
bat  when  'politic**'  invniNKl  the  trust,  a  vieioiiR  oirt-le  Hp»^c<lily  eAtablJNhed 
ii^L-ir,  and  tbc  tnist  cnntnttleil  the  eotiDcils.  U»  cnoriDOiM  pay-roll  eiiiibled  it 
to  employ  nnmerons  *  workers '  in  ea<.'b  of  the  tiOO  or  700  election  divisions  of 
the  city,  and  aApirantJt  for  seatA  in  the  rnutirilA  found  ft  almoKt  irapoSKible  to 
obtain  either  mnniii.ition  or  election  without  the  favour  of  the  trust,  Thua 
the  councils  became  til1e<I  with  its  henchmen  or  '  heelers,'  submissive  to  it« 
bidding,  not  only  in  the  seltrtion  of  trustees  to  fill  the  fnor  yearly  vncauoles, 
but  in  every  detail  of  eity  government  with  whii'h  the  leadera  of  the  trust 
dasired  to  inti'rferc.  U  is  easy  to  understand  the  enormous  possibilities  of 
power  created  by  such  a  posliioo/* 
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Keyalk^exa  opyoueuto,  tfau  to  ■tfengthcn  the  eanse  of  good 
goir^^mmeut  at  the  expense  of  the  proinnoBAl  claM^' 

Xhg  third  aTenoe  t/a  refonn  laif  throm^  the  action  of  the 
State  le^tiafr"^  ^^  miiyht  havfL  ordered  an  mqajry  i^tn  the 
Monicipal  gorerament  of  Philadelphia,  or  pasaed  a  atatote  pio- 
▼idiAg  for  the  creation  of  a  better  system.  But  this  vreaae 
was  closed  even  more  uompleteljr  than  the  other  two  bj  the 
control  which  the  City  King  exercised  orer  the  State  legislat- 
ure. The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  was  notori- 
ouily  a  tainted  body,  and  the   Senate  no  better^  or  perhaps 

worse.      TKp  PliHaylplphia  |y%l^|i^iana,  jflrfV  ^J"  *^^^'''  command 
of  thp  Phi^lf'lphia  members,  partly  by  the  nth^r  indntymgnta 
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^t>?e  to  stop  all   proceedings  in  the 

tht*fn^t>jvys.  ajiti  iiiii  in  f:u-t-  ajt  will  ap- 


pear pre^utly,  fn-^uently  balk  the  efforts  which  the  reformers 
made  in  that  quarter.  It  was  enoagh  for  their  purpose  to 
command  one  House;  indee<l  it  was  practically  enough  to 
command  the  committee  of  that  one  House  to  which  a  measnre 
is  referred.  The  facilities  for  delay  are  such  that  a  reforming 
bill  can  be  stifled  without  the  need  of  open  opposition. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Quaker  City  with  its  85(\000 
people;  these  the  iliffieultiea  reformers  had  to  ciHiount^ r.  Let 
us  see  howT.liey  iir(-M?ee<l(*d. 

Ill  1S70,  a  bill  wa->  ^xussdl  1)V  tlie  Stat*-  lei^nslature  at  Flarris- 

blir^.  M  tht*  HiSllLMli*.r.  ^f  t}i>>.  Titv   l-rii.->.  rlcu   in  tJir  hj-.rf^nfth 

otVMUtlifnl    iv'l'^-||[|1   <-'"-ri'\.-,  i-p--:tpu'^>  ;l  pLiblii-   I'tiiil.lin},^^  Com- 
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a^with  pf^wHf  to  t'lilar^'^-  il6  nuinbers.  and  fill  up 


v;u'aiitn'^  aiiifnig  its  members,  to  tax  the  city  and  to  sjjend  the 
revcii\ic  ho  raised  on  buildingfl,  practically  without  restriction 
or  supervision.  W1i,^n  thin  Act^  whifb  |^ft^]  l>«^^n  pi^RAH  in  one 
day  throtiL^h_bullLj{oiise3,  without  having  l>cen  ev'^n  ].riTitf*d, 
came  to  tnt;  kimwlfd^^c  of  tln'  buttrT  rliss  of  i-iti)'t':i?^.  ajarm 
afoHp.  jind  j^ii  airitation  waa  set  on  foot  for  itn  abrogation.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  iti  March,  1871,  a  cummitti^>e  formed, 
with  in.strurtiona  to  procet'd  to  Harriaburg,  and  have  the  Act 
repealed.     The  committee  went  to  Ilarriaburg  and  urged  mem- 

1  U  wu  ff«Tiera11y  betioTed  In  Febnury,  1S81,  ttut  the  Democratic  bosMi 
hsd  made  a  Imrgaln  (for  Taluablo  consideration)  with  the  Gas  King  not  to 
Boailltst«  Mr.  Hunter,  the  ntormtm*  candidate,  for  the  reoeirersliip  of 
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bers  of  both  Houses  to  support  a  repealing  bill  introduced  into 
the  State  Seiiatt^.  In  May  this  bill  passed  the  Seuate,  iu  which 
there  was  then  a  Deuiocratic  luajority,  iive  Kepuhlicaii  mem- 
bers voting  for  it.  Howuver,  a  coiiiniitt«t'  of  the  (Kepublicaii) 
House  of  Kepri'seritatives  reported  iLgaiust  the  repeiil,  influ- 
eneed  by  interested  persons  from  Philadelphia,  and  (as  is  gen- 
erally believed)  influenced  by  ari^imeuts  weightier  than  wonls; 
so  the  Comuiission  was  maintained  in  foree.  Tlie  incident 
had,  however,  so  far  roused  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  Kepub- 
licans,  that  they  formed  a  Muiiii'i])al  Keforni  Aasoriation, 
whose  career  has  been  summarized  lor  nie  byjin^emuieut  citi- 
zen of  riul.ul''l[thiaj  in  the  wmds  whieh  follow:  — 

"'piP  AasnpintinT^   laboured  ramPRt.lv  tn  fhppk   Mm  ^[^i<>  nf  mUgOVem- 

ment.  Ila  ta.-jk  was  ;i  ililVnnilt  opp,  for  the  passions  amusod  by  the  war 
were  still  vignnms,  tin.*  n.'<^ciiistrnellon  in  progress  in  ilie  Soutli  kept  parti- 
sanship at  a  while  lieat,  and  fealty  to  parly  oblivr<itiuuH  wan  reganled  aii  a 
aacred  duty  by  nearly  all  clanaes.  Consequently  it  ha<l  no  newspaper  sup- 
port to  dei)onil  upon,  and  as  a  rule  it  met  with  opposition  from  (he  leaders 
of  both  political  ori^iizatioiis.  Moreover,  the  laws  regulating  tho  registry 
of  voters  and  the  conduct  of  elections  had  been  «o  fraiui'd  as  to  render 
fraud  eAsy  and  deteoUoti  diftipult.  VndeTerred  by  iheso  olwtaoles,  tho 
AsAociation  Bet  itself  vigorouniy  to  work  ;  it  held  public  meetings,  it  issued 
a<ldreHm*!t  and  tracts,  it  placed  tickets  in  the  field  contii.stinji!;  of  tlie  better 
candidates  of  either  party,  and  when  neither  Itad  made  passable  nomina- 
lious  for  an  office,  it  put  forward  tliose  of  its  own.  It  continued  in  active 
existence  for  three  or  f^-ur  year*,  and  accomplished  much  of  what  it  set 
out  to  do.  J«'iM*>ii.»i»:»lU'  it  -i'^'^c^iy^ytl  in  defeating  fttH'cially  objectionable 
candidatfH.  and  in  electuitj:  better  men  to  tlieTTTTTTbhnciis ;  rne  increase 
in  tiie  public  debt  was  checked,  the  credit  of  the  city  was  improved,  and 
economy  began  to  be  practised  iu  some  of  the  dejiartments  ;  stilarie^  were 
Bubfititulcd  for  fees  in  the  public  offici's ;  t!ic  election  laws  were  revised, 
and  honest  elections  became  possible  ;  pmsecutlons  wcnj  instituted  against 
offenders^  and  enough  convictions  were  secured  to  serve  as  a  wholesome 
waniing.  The  services  of  the  Aaaociation  were  especially  apparent  in 
two  directions.  It  contributed  larKely  to  the  agitations  which  secured  the 
canin:^of  •■'■■,-nriuTn--"  '"  l^~-'  '"  rnirtf  dn;M;tt<-  laiiklllililiin,  ill  bad  a 
salutary  iiiHn*i]-'-'  vviili  tl|p  ^'■■■|v*-ri)i..t.  and  it  itivi«<l  in  "btaining  the  "rati- 
/^•"iijii_nfj_1ti-  nil"  -ri  ir-ui  n  lijf  tint  p«-itpl('.  ^{\\\  \\\'iTi'  IT^t'-'^niHl  ^-as 
i|,iji  fijiirrL:iaJiJ^M>ww»WTg44w»i4i<^iiiii^iaiisrit-iiCt-',  an(I  ir^  tr^ini^L^'  .i.  r.l.L-^s  ni  in- 

dt-JHindt^nt    V.HprK,    win,    L^nLdn^tllv    U-.i^^y-il    \n    P:^,sr     l||^-jr    Ir.ltnt^    vva>>.int 

rfiprd^  ^n  smailad-iiarLi'  fealty.  It  thus  o[)tMU'd  the  way  for  all  subse- 
quent refonns,  and  when  its  members,  wearied  with  it^  thankless  task, 
one  by  oue  withdrew,  and  the  Asso*.*iation  dlsbandi'd,  they  could  feel  that 
not  only  was  the  condition  of  the  city  materially  improved,  but  that  their 
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clear.'     Omuri 
^r  way  into  the 
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r.lished,  told 
,     .AhiJe  Phila. 


l**riotLslv  og  o[^iiii'JtuIl^t  the  yov**nl^^f  ♦  - 
d*-l]iliia  cagt  a  beary  vote  in  favanr  of  General  frfl*^^^^  *s 
IbrpublicaD  candinate  lor  ibe  PresideDeT,  and  for  the  Repabli- 
can  Domineea  fur  tbe  offices  of  State  Auditor-Geii£ral,  and  judge 
of  the  Htate  Supreme  Court,  she  returned  as  City  Controller 
a  young  Deraoerat,  who  having,  with  the  help  of  the  Munici- 
pal Kefonn  Association,  found  his  way  into  that  office  at  the 
last  preceding  election,  had  signaliTed  himself  by  uprightness 
and  independence.  The  Republican  bosses  did  thgir  ntmrvtfr 
againat  him,  bat  the  vote  of  independents  among  tbe  Republi- 
caos,  joined  to  that  of  the  Democratic  party  (whose  bosses, 
although  secretly  displeased  with  his  conduct^  did  not  openly 
throw  liim  over),  carried  him  in.  Thirteen  days  afterwards, 
under  the  iinpuUe  of  this  Btrugglcj  an  energetic  citizen  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  leatling  merchants  to  set  on  foot  a  move- 
ment for  choosing  good  men  at  the  elections  due  in  February, 
1881.  ThiH  m<*eting  created  a  committee  of  one  hundred  busi- 
ness men,  including  a  large  number  of  persons  bearing  the 
oldpst  anil  most  rcspectc^l  names  in  Philadelphia.  All  were 
ItepublicuuH,  and   at  first  they  endeavoured   to   eEFcot   their 

>  In  Ihn  narrntf ve  which  foUuwn  I  luive  derired  much  uaUtanra  from  a  little 
bonk  hy  Mr.  l)«orKe  VUrkeni.  entitled  Tfie  yuU  uf  Bouiam  (Philadelphia, 
IWkl),  whii3h,  with  mme  oddities  of  style,  contains  many  ioatnictivc  details 
of  ih(*  ddlriKM  of  tin;  llimiifs  nod  the  Kefonn  Campaign.  Some  information  as 
to  Ulnff  niPtlMrfln  In  Hhtl.ideliihin  may  also  be  gathered  from  a  lively  satire 
puUllnljed  nnunynjuusly,  entitled  Svlid/or  Jfulhooiy  (New  York,  ISSl). 
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purposes  by  means,  ami  witliiii  tlie  Hmits,  of  the  R<'ptiblican 
party.     1Mij>jr  firrji'rnnl  it  lin-liimhinn  nf  jrriiinijrli  m  i  i  iitiiniri(^ 

f.liijp  pr«i)|rnmin<-  pf    lilUlli<-'i  [Jill   lYf^f'^^ll,  ii}\\]    i'A.j«Jvml    ^. .  «n|.^wirK 

UP  caii'luhiti-  \vli'>  wtuiM  not  sign  it.  Soon  the  time  iMine  for 
uiaking  nouunutions  fur  the  three  offices  to  b«  tilled  up,  viz., 
those  of  mayor,  rt»eei  wr  of  taxes,  and  city  solicitor.  For  mayor, 
the  "reguliir"  Republican  puity,  controllcMl  by  Mr.  M'Manea, 
noininateil  Mr  Stokle}',  who  was  then  in  office,  a  man  against 
whom  no  fraud  could  be  charged,  but  whose  management  of 
the  police  force  and  subservience  to  the  Boss  Iiuj-1  uiade  him 
suspected  by  earnest  reformers.  At  fii-st.  in  the  belii'f  tliat  he 
as  prep:ir*Ml  to  subscribu  their  tU'claratiou^tlie  0"*"^  HiinHrr>fl 
g^V-e  hiDi  tlieir  nnmin.-tt.ioii  ;  hgt  when  it  tiirii.*<l  onh  thnt.  he, 
inflnl»iiP^..I    Uv  thp   T?iiif5    rpfiisp.l  tn  ihi  -^fi,  f.)ii>y  wjtlnlrpur  ^h^'ir 


"in<lnra*^Mw^f^f  '^   prifl    pprf.pivml     tlifit.    thf,    t.illl^*    hinl    pomP    if\r    a 

bolder  cuuisi'.  Since  they  must  resist  the  Riiij^  Republicans, 
they  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  choos- 
ing a  good  lUiin.  The  novelty  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  good  stroke  for  their  party  and  their 
city  at  once,  brought  to  the  front  the  best  element  among  the 
Democrats.  Overruling  their  bosses  by  a  sudden  movement, 
the  Democnitic  convention  nominated  Mr.  King  for  the  mayor- 
alty, a  Md  and  honest  man,  whom,  though  a  Democrat,  the 
committee  of  Onn  Hundred  promptly  accepted.  Kor  the  not 
less  importimt  office  of  receiver  of  tuxes,  the  One  Hundred 
ba*l  nominated  Mr.  Hunter,  a  Republican,  who  had  approved 
his  public  spirit  by  upright  service  in  tlio  common  counciL 
Tlip  Hjfig  Republicans  liad  tikiMi  f(jr  ^lu'ir  candidate  an  un- 
kn<>wn  man,  supposed  to  be  a  creature  of  Mr.  M*Mane8 :  and 
everything  now  turned  on  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  nom- 
inating convention.     It  was  strongly  uri:c<l  by  tin;  fueling  of 

tllC    pCOldc    to  aCi-i'T)t  ^Ir.    Jimitcr^     '^^'t  Mir*   ppmnrrritip  h/iggpa 

li;id  u<>  mind  t<'  Itrlp  ;i  ivTt'rniPr^  and  fr^vcn  anioH',^  tin-  U-thpr 
t(i  sni))n>rt.in;^^  a  pcrriun  b''l'>n;.^niig^tQ  the 


men.  Mm 


(11 


smrr 


^jlpl^^^^ll^^'   p:n-t.jj    W'.lK  ^^J^>n^  ■'    p-i<>;ii mat..   t;friiir|rlM    m    fh^   DCUI- 

ocratic  convention,  round  whose  doors  a  vast  and  eager  crowd 
Jiad  gathered,  resulted  in  the  carrying  by  a  small  majority  of 
a  regular  party  candidate  named  M'Grath  against  Mr.  Hunter. 
Thereupon  the  delegates  who  HUpported  Hunter  seceded,  and 
marclied,  escorted  and  cJieered  by  excited  crowdS|  to  the  rooms 
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of  the  One  Huudred,  where  they  organized  themselves  afresh 
as  an  Independent  convention,  and  nominated  Hunter.     Im- 
mense enthusiasm  was  evoked  in  both  parties  by  this  novel 
and  unexj)ectedly  bold  action.     Independent  Drmworftto  org;nn 
ized  clubs  and  committers  in   Hun^er^g  cflUSft,  fir*'   *-^"*  mnvA- 
ment  spread  so  fiist  that  ten  days  before  the  election  M'Grath 
retired,  leaving  the  ^ft^f^^^i^)•  [>pnify'm.t.a  free  to  caaL  tlieir  votes        , 
for  the  Republican  Hunter,  along  with  the  Democ^ratic  King.        I 
Only  one  chance  was  now  left  to  the  Gas  Ring  —  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  resort  to  election  frauds.     They  ^^ 
assessed  the  police,  about   1300  in  number,  $20  a  head  to^| 
replenisli  the  campaign  fund,  levying  assessments  on  the  other  ^\ 
city  departments  also.     Preparations  for  repeating  and  ballot- 
box  stuffing  were  raiule  as  in  former  days,  but  the  energy  of 
the  One  Hundred,  who,  while  they  issued  a  circular  to  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations,  requesting  them  to  preach  sermons 
on  tlie  duty  of  electors,  issued  also  notices  threatening  prose-        ' 
cution  tigainst  any  one  guilty  of  an  election  fraud,  and  organ-        ' 
ized  a  large  force  of  volunteer  citizens  to  look  after  the  y>olice, 
so  much  frightened  the  Ringsters  and  their  dependents,  that        j 
the  voting  was  conducted  with  fairness  and  purity.     The  ex-        j 
citement  on  the  ptjlling  day  was  unprecedented  in  municipal        j 
politics,  and  tlie  success  of  the  reform  candidates  who  were        i 
chosen.  King  by  a  niajority  of  six  thousand,  Hunter  by  twenty 
thousand,  was  welcomed  with  transports  of  joy.     Astnea  had 
returned  —  the  *'City  of  Independence"  was  again  a  city  of 
freedom. 

T he  committpft  of  Onp  Hufiil'^t^,  to  whose  efforts  the  rictorv 
was  mainly  due^  was  kept  on  Foot  to  carry  on  and  |>erfcct  the 
work  of  n^t'omi  It  recommended  caik!lt.TUCO-!  n.t  ttie  spring  and 
full  elections  diirint^  the  throe  years  that  followed,  obtaining 
for  them  a  mcnsnte  oLsncceas  eneouraging.  no  doubt,  yet  leas 
coiitplcte  tlmTi  ha'l  been  ext>ected.  It  retaiued  raunacd  to  aid 
in  a  suit  instituted  iiL'-amst  the  Gas  Trustees,  which  resulted 


in  t. 


Ti;;^ 


:iosiii! 


andalnus  wasti* 


atuT fraud,  and  led  to  a^reat 

i^l^ppiVfTilMnt  II.    m-.    rnnr^j^ir.MiU'nt,    r.t    that.    afpArtmi^llt.       It    ill- 

duced  the  State  U?i>islature  tn'  n-dnce  the  salaries  of  a  number 


'^ 


of  Qver-naid  otficlals.  and  to~7I 


salaries  of  j^'tees  which   hac 


iiace  on 


litlievto  been  vuted  annually. 


The  Mayor,  wHor^T  had  carried  in  188 1,  stopped  the  assess- 
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ment  of  the  police  for  "camjiaign  purjwses, "  and  rigidly 
restrained  thorn  from  joining  in  the  nominating  conventions 
or  mterteriiig  with  voters  at  the  polls.  The  tax  office  was 
reorganized  by  the  new  Keceiver,  and  the  income  which  its 
employes  depleted  turned  into  the  city  treasury.  The  system 
of  hanking  city  moneys,  which  had  been  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, was  reformed  iiiuler  an  ordinance  of  the  city  councils, 
secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  conimittef.  The  lists  of  voters, 
which  had  been  carelessly  and  sometimes  cornijitly  made  up, 
"were  set  to  rights,  and  eapiible  men  appointed  assessors  instead 
of  the  ward  politicians,  often  illiterate*  to  whom  this  liuty  had 
been  previously  entrusted.  An  inspector  of  highways  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  rejxirt  cases  in  which  contractors 
were  failing  to  do  the  work  in  rejmiring  streets  and  drains  for 
which  they  wore  paid,  and  frauds  were  unearthed  by  which 
the  city  had  lieen  rolibed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Gross  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  city  almshouse  and 
hospital  were  revealed  \  a  new  administration  was  inst:tUed, 
wliich  in  its  first  year  Haved  the  city  ^80,000;  while  tlie  con- 
vietiou  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  offenders  struck  whole- 
some terror  into  evil-doers  in  other  departments.  Finally,  the 
committee  undertook  th^  prosorution    tjf   -i    l-iv^^a  ntinihrr  of 

]w-rin.^  wir.h  l.rdl(>t,~l..>N:r.s.  and  other  elootioii  ot¥onc.-s.  and  by 
ctinv'it'tin^  some  :\i\i}  driviuL;  othors  fnun  the  city,  sojuuch 
rotiiicod  iht.'S'-  lUlljlU'lllL'fuKiur.s  Uiat  m  tin-  rriU  i>)  isn:;  ^[iM-nitv 
elections  wore  piiiUuiHioeil  tu  .shuw  a  i-lr:m  l|il|  nf  |i|--n^-  ' 

Work  so  various  an<l  so  difficult  cost  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  neiuly  all  men  actively 
engaged  in  business,  and  ha<l  passed  a  aelf-tlenying  ordinance 
binding  themselves  to  acc^i)t  no  personal  politii'al  ailvantage, 
an  infinitude  of  time  and  trouble.  Accordingly,  when  they 
fountl  that  the  candidates,  wliom  they  had  recotnj^tf^nded  at 
the  election  ot  i*'ebruary,  IHki,  hail  bfeu  rojecrtocl  in  favour  of 
JJlhfi  ijgildid.iLtih,  who  lliiidi:-  flimlliVr  prol.^ijjoiis  ot  retorm,  but 
seemed  less  likely,  tiom  thoir  past  history,  to  fulfil  tnose  pro- 

>  The  cci]i)iiiilte«  observe  in  the  Rejiort  tJiat  the  party  orpmitatioD  of  the 
city,  in  nearly  crcry  instance,  did  ita  utmost  by  supplying  bail,  employing 
coansel,  and  rHnderinx  otbur  assistnnce  to  protect  the  uulprita,  who  were 
regarded  ax  sufTerers  for  Uie  ftak«  of  their  party. 
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fessions.  tbev  iletermiiie 


_teel  J_t,     '■-'"'     'Inn.-.    jr,A:.t 

didates  at  this;  List  rlectiou   was  due 


to  wind  u[>  and  dissolve  the  cominit- 

i'n>^^    nil,]   ih<  f:ii1nrt^   to  f^arrj 


lartlv  to  the  uitnision 


into  municijyal  {Hjlitit-s  of  tlie  national  issue  ot  tne  proiecTTve 
caHtf  jthe  moijl  'Lmrf^uiK  oi  ait  gu^Sriona  to  PhilaflelpKians), 
partly  to  that  languor  which  creeps  over  voters  who  faney  that 
by  doing  thnir  duty  strrriuously  for  some  years  they  have  mor- 
tally wuutrdt'd  the  power  of  eorruptiuii  and  need  not  keep  up 
the  fight  till  it  is  stone  dead. 

A  recL'nt  authority  muuis  up  the  situiition  thus:  — 

'*Tbe  committee  of  One  Hundred  foui^ht  the  Ring  at  every  point  ftud 
at  rII  iKMiiU  ft>r  city  and  county  oftict-'W,  tUu  couticil,  and  the  legislature, 
tjif  plan  bi-'inti;  to  unite  for  the  nominatkni.'-i  of  tUe  two  grt^at  parties  and 

oiKlorae  one  or  inc  o[.nLT  oi  mo  etuidklntofi      -    ^  -  ^ '-^ 

nf  Lhtnr  gyn 


^ 


r  L'VtMi  tmininaie  candidates 


Tiit'y  &i-ni.  wmi]i  v.\  mr},*  mvm\,  .uni  numi'u  Uu  da«M  ui 

vt-'st-pocki't  voters '  —  muu  who  cotno  to  iht^  polls  with  their  lic^kt'ls  made 
up,  to  the  confusion  of  'the  boys.'  They  chanj<ed  for  a  while  the  com- 
plexion of  councils,  I'lfCti'd  a.  reform  mayor  and  receiver  of  Lazes,  caused 
the  repeal  of  the  infaiuoua  Ueliuquent  Tax  CollectioiiB  Bill,  and  the 
equally  notorious  nnd  obnoxious  Recurder*8  Bill,  and  generally  made  a 
more  decent  observanee  of  the  law  necessiary  Uirougbout  Uie  city.  In  its 
nature,  however,  the  remedy  was  t?Kf>U'nc  and  revolutionary,  and  there- 
fore nc'ceasarily  ephennrral  It  couhf  not  retnin  tln^  Hn^^j|^  wytit**"^  '^-^^d 
tlifrebv  utr.iacl  the  wurUers.  Ils  t^iiiulitbufs,  wlini  t-lcrU'il.  nftcii  betrayed 
il  ainl  wtiit  "viT  in  ilji:  rij^ulai-Sj  wlio^tlij-y  fon  >n\v.  jiad  !ii"l'(?  .^tJiyitig 

tiiiif  und  ni<moy  in  whiitjinist  be  a  continunnj^,  unondini;  battle.  The 
"nt'ople  became  rfSnyeT^'^d  rtFuwtM^TTgi^uppnrM^'^^iat  jnrriMl  on  their 
cimstTYAtive  itlens.  and  ^nTairnu^-jrw''fo  l'b*<^~t'd~^(^aTrT^'-  dicfafion  of 
an  autocratic,  RpII-conHtiluted  body.  The  cry  was  raised :  '  Who  made 
tliee  a  nder  and  judge  over  us?' 

'*  li^lBrtit  the  coinmittoeVs  cajiiJidat^Jfl^iiflfltiQlliiLjaui^ilaleatat^n  a 
Iiit£mMl__bMLl£i.^^^^!l^^i'^^^'^  Hpiiiijj  the  refonn  niayur  wns  beat^;n  by 
nver_IlMX)  votes  bYUH^nos^<Tvaiicet^^pc^^|||^^iiji^^  who 

h.iii   sinnH    hffT^    impp|tclu-tl^bj^bi^    "^yij    ti«W..    ir.    r.»» t  - .il    f..> 

pecmii;tr>'  malfeasance.''  * 

^(^^■■^^■^^^^^^^ 

The  above  extratit  was  written  in  1883.  Since  that  year 
there  have  been  changes  for  the  better  in  the  city  adminia- 
tration  of  Philadelphia,  which  I  touch  on  but  briefly,  since 
it  is  to  the  Gas  King  episode  that  this  cha])ter  is  specially 

1  Mr.  E.  P.  AlUnson  and  Mr.  B.  Penrose,  (n  an  article  on  **  City  Oovernment 
in  Philadelphia."  For  a  history  MnninicipalKoveriiment  in  the  city,  refereuca 
may  be  ouulo  to  the  treatise,  *'  Philadelphia,  1681-1887."  of  the  same  authors. 
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devoted.  A  bill  for  refonniuy  municipal  government  by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  city  charter,  Jipproved  by  the  One  Hun- 
dred, came  before  the  Stsite  legislature  in  1S83,  It  wng  tlifrn 
mi^^ttlinrL'd  bv  the  y)rureSvsit>nals  at  the  instauee  of  tlic  Gua 
^  HJJ'^  When  it  reapjieiired  lu  tlie  legislature  oL  iSSl'i  ftriuim- 
stiuices  were  more  favounible.  The  rehitioiis  l>etweeii  Uie 
State  Boss  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  Uing  headed  by  Boss 
M*  Manes  were  strained.  The  Statn  Boss  set*nis,  while  wish- 
iu(^  to  cripple  the  City  Hin^^  hy  (.■ntiiiig  i.ii:  some  ot  itTpatron- 
a^e,  to  Have  tiiou'.:iir.  rliut  it  wcailtl   !><■  well  to  <'(nn'iliate  the 


good  citizens  of  l*ij]l.ujrljjlna  1)V 


'IVlll: 


his  imweil'iil  su))|X)rt 


fji  a  n-hji'iij.  uutasure.  lie  was  the  more  drawn  totliis  course 
because  the  Mayor  oi"  Philadelphia,  whose  appointing  j>o\ver 
would  be  enlarged  by  the  bill,  was,  although  not  a  •*high<'la8S 
politician,'*  far  from  iriendly  to  the  Gas  Trust.  Long  discus- 
sions of  the  bill  in  the  press  and  at  meetings  hail  produced 
some  effect  even  on  the  State  legislature  at  Harrisburg;  nor 
was  there  wanting  in  that  body  a  small  section  of  good  mem- 
bers willing  to  help  reform  forward.  Afjiny  ^^-jidi'r'i  'i"d  ""'°*' 
news[)aiicrs  hail  iu  thi^  cours''  of  thi'  '''-f  it-^J'-'y  '"-vn  litil  to 


C(-)innii[  thcmsi.-lvHS  to  uu  :iiM""v:tl  "^  'he  liill   wliili'  mil-  uy [K^ct- 
.to  p;iss.     Thus,  ill   ls>.1.  tltf  innnisition  in  tlu'  l>'^Ms];iLure 


ceased  to  be  open  auil  diri-rt.  au 

wIkMi   tin-   bill,    li    i>asse'l.   .shoulil    tnkr    eff 


raiiie  to  turn  on  the  nucstio!! 

.  Its  promoters 

to  let  its  operation  be  delayed  till  1887:  and 


prudently  agrLi-i 

having   thus  "  square<l "  some 

m 

ev 

,?orT 

The  ii**w  fityi-harter  h;i:*  worked  for 
manaiiement  umTer 


tiaving   thus  ''square<r'  some   or   their   opponents,  and   out^  ^-^ 

nano'uvred  others,  they  run  it  Miniu;j:h.     j^ulilir  ojtiiiion  and  a  I 
r-i^]>u.Mnf^  ^.aiise   r..mnted  for  sometliiuLr    in    |liis   trmiirpTTThut. 

n'en   otdiTir  opininn  nii(|    riLditeousness   iiiiulit   have  failed  but  I 

•or  ttjf-  f.-ml  i.y>»-Y^.^  \tf  ^[-  ;\[--i]-^--  ;u\d  the  State  Boss.  ^ 


Pi 


EnsnTie 


TTT^ooiirroi  I 
.seoaraTc  (j-aa   1  rtist. 


vta^ar^ij^ 


>d.     By  bringing  gaa 

>r  t]n-  I'itv  exer.Mitivp,  \l  pvtin. 
yicrrwitli  (|ueuehed  the 


ami 


light  of  Mr.  M'Manes.  who  ceased  to  be  formidaide  when  his 
patronage  depjirted,  and  has  now  become  ''a  baek  number.'' 
Municipal  administration  has  gained  by  the  concentration  of 
power  and  resjionsibility  in  the  mayor  and  the  executive  heads 
of  department:^  whom  he  apptjiuts.  The^  Councils,  however, 
aj-e  still  bad  bodies,  few  of  the  mcmlH'rsT.'.si 
them  corruDt. 


bad  bodies,  few  of  t.h^   mtnuUor^   r.^soHTci.  many-pF 
The}"  are  still  nominated  by  acliq^ueof  machine 
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politicians,  ami  this  oligxie  they  obey;  pnyiu^  some  regard  to 
fhf>  int^rf.sit«  Mf  fh*M|-  T^^p...t:.v^  "^'''-^.'iiiti  1""'"  *"  ^'Mnp  r*'  the 
j^tv.  Heformers  think  tluit  tu  givt-  thi.-iii  n  sal.jry  iiiijj;ht  lessen 
their  teinptatiftus,  since  it  seems  impossible  to  raise  their  tone. 
Ill  the  stead  of  Mr.  M'Manes,  the  Stiite  Boss  now  reigns 
through  his  lienteuants ;  and  so  tight  is  his  grip  of  the  city, 
that  when,  in  IHDO,  the  suspicions  he  tiroused  hail  provoked 
a  popular  yprisiu^  which  overthrew  his  nominee  fur  the  State 
governorship,  turning  over  to  the  other  j'arty  some  thirty 
thousand  votes,  he  was  still  able  to  hold  Philadelphia  — 
rich,  educated,  staid,  pious  Philadelphia  —  by  a  large  majority.. 
Elections  continut^  to  be  tainted  with  fraud  and  brilwrj* ;  the! 
politicians  still  refuse  tlie  enactment  of  adequate  laws  for  al 
secret  bullut  and  the  puldirutioti  tif  elcrtinn  expenses.  Per^J 
hapa  the  mot.t  menatnng  {x>wer  is  that  wielded  by  the  great 
local  corporations,  including  the  railroad  and  tramway  or 
street-car  companies.  A^hutlmi  hj  Ihe  luio  of  inonoy>  or,~aa  is 
thought  more  probable,  by  iuHuencing  the  votes  of  their 
eniployes.  or  by  tK>1:h  nn^ttiOiiis.  iiicsc  coriMuahons  seem  U^  iudd 
the  couulUs  in  ti'f  |)<f^i<>\v  "^  *i»t>ii-  h-jnii/  f  »iie  ui'  ihem  lately 
secured  from  the  city  legislature,  at  a  merely  nominal  figure, 
a  pvd)Iie  franchise,  whiidi,  while  it  maile  the  stroeU  more 
dangerous,  added  to  the  market  price  of  its  stock  about 
$6,6(H),(M)0.  And  this  was  done  by  a  two-thirds  majority  over 
the  veto  of  the  mayor,  in  the  teeth  of  an  active  agitition  con- 
ducted by  the  most  worthy  citizens.  Against  scandals  like 
this  the  best  city  charter  furnishes  little  protection.  They 
can  be  cured  only  by  getting  upright  Councils,  nnd  these  again 
can  be  secured  only  by  having  free  instead  of  cooked  nomina- 
tions, honest  elections,  and  a  far  more  constantly  active 
interest  in  the  w«.dfare  of  city  than  the  mass  of  the  voters 
have  hitherto  evinced.  Philadelphia  is  not  the  only  city  in 
which  private  corporations  have  proved  more  tlian  a  match 
for  public  interests,  and  in  which  such  corporations  have 
netted  immense  profits,  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  people.^ 

Against   tilltliif'   ''^''1^  ^  Ht-.rf.niinim  campjdppi  has  been  con- 


1  It  Lm  stated  by  the  Municipal  Lcnguo  thnt  ibc  elty  Ims  of  recent  years  loet 
as  much  as  950,000,000  by  improvldeDt  grants  of  valuable  purchases  i 
railroad  compauies. 
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ducted  bv  various  a.ssfM'iiitinn<t  nf  "^ru^  M^itn-nr^"  nnma  perma- 
nent^ some  formed  tor  a  sfterial  orcaaion.  Two  suph»  of  which 
it  is  enough  to  say  tliat  tliey  are  worthy  successors  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  are  now  at  work.  They  include 
nearly  all  those  in  whom  high  [XiTsonal  character  is  united 
to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Bi^  their  memViers  have  hitherto 
formed  so  amalla  pi-uixjition  of  tlin  voters  that  it  is  oiUy  when 

^r.^^  ^'hyr{u-r]y  lin.l  iatidi-l^tp  }^  \}(im\n:\t^A  tir_  fnihrn.jmim  jnh 
ltfr|inrMU''>i  tlutt  thtii'  ctloii.^  trtl  in  .ui  f!Fc ti un. 

The  Kurupe.iu  reader  will  have  fuujid  four  things  surprising 
in  the  fore^oini;  narrative^-  the  lon^-sulTeriatr  uf  the  tax- 
pyers  ud  till  ISRl :  the  strength  of  party  loyalty,  even  in 
municipal  alT.iirs  where  no  political  principle  is  involved;  the 
^>vtra..pliiiarv  efforts  rcquireii  to  induce  the  voters  to  protect 
flipjr  pry'lci't.s  hv  t.uniin|;  a  ^an^  oF  plunderers  out  of  office ; 

anil    the   tendency  nf  the   nhi    nvils   tft  reuppwir  aA  annn  as  the 

iirrinn^  "**  *^''"  "o*^"""  ""^^^  He  will  be  all  the  more  surprised 
when  he  learns  that  '""it  111  Hn'  ^"^"•"■p^-  l""^!^*-^  \^  J»\^\l•y]^}. 
phia  are  not  Irishmen,  Imt  A:uci-i'-an.s  Itcn-n  and  brc<l.  ami   that 

[cnT-ral  causes  uf  nmnicipalmhsgovern- 


gniimi  iJij  unimi        iiie 

ment  have  been  aisfnissed  \n  preceding  cha]>tt.'rs,  but  it  may  be 

well  to  repeat  that  the  P^-i<t-J>iiP/^r>f  iiiiK-f»r^iil  Qi||yrfY(Tr>  in  n  n\t.y  of 

nmillji^p  of  tX'ofilc  iiii|y)sc<  a  vast  amnunt  of  \\  ofk  on  ttmse  wti  o 
would  win  anelectiun.  Notliiu^^  but  a  very  complete  aud  very 
active  ward  orgaiii/.ation,  an  orgajiization  wliich  knows  every 
house  in  every  street,  and  droi>s  u]>cn  the  new  voter  from 
Europe  as  soon  as  residence  and  the  oath  have  made  him  a 
citizen^  can  grapple  with  the  work  of  britj^ing  up  these  multi- 
tudes to  the  p<dl.  It  was  their  cummand  of  this  local  oi*gani- 
zation,  their  practice  in  working  it,  the  fact  that  their  eniployi^s 
were  a  trained  and  disciplined  body  whose  chief  business 
waa  U)  work  it  —  services  in  the  gas  or  water  or  some  other 
department  being  a  mere  excuse  for  paying  the  "workers" 
a  salary  —  that  gave  the  Gas  Ring  and  its  astute  head  their 
hold  upon  the  voting  power  of  the  city,  which  all  the  beat 
Republicans,  with  frequent  aid  from  the  Democrats,  found  it 
so  hard  to  shake.  Tt  is  the  cohesion  of  this  organiaition,  the 
i  ndi  fference  of  the  jiulk  "F  its  members  to  issuesiHniunToinal 
policy  a!na  tneir  resj->onsiveness  to  party  names  and  cries,  that 
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ettMen  the  henchmett  of  the  State  Boss  now  to  wield  tbat 
pover,  and  with  imptinity  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  city 
to  those  of  rich  and  roie^ontrolling  oorporatioDS. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  storr  is.  howerer^  best  giren  in  the 
wordaof  four  eminent  Philadelphiana.  I  multiply  testimonies 
becaase  Philadelphia  is  a  pecoliarlj  instructtTe  instance  of  the 
eirila  which  everywhere  infect  uonicipal  government.  Her 
aoeial  and  economic  conditions  are  far  more  favourable  than 
tbo§e  of  Xew  York  or  Chicago,  and  the  persistence  of  thoae 
evUfl  in  her  ia,  therefore,  a  more  alarming  symptom  than  the 
grosaer  scandals  which  Iiave  dugraced  those  cities  with  their 
masses  of  recent  immigrants. 

Two  of  them  wrote  me  as  follows  in  1S83.     One  said:  — 

**Tfaoae  wboftindy  ibeae  qoeaUons  most  critically  and  think  the  most 
earefttllx,  fear  mogt  lor  the  Rt-pubijc  from  th«  indifference  ..f  ihe  better 
clawai  than  the  tmoraoiW  HI  lUl'  luWtiF  PluaWL  nv  iwaf  militA  talk 
oliMUt  tne  power  oi  tbe  LaIhxit  voti*.  the  Irl^h  Tote.  the  Germaii  vote,  tba 
(innger  voce,  but  no  oombiimtioii  ai  the  baiti>i-box  uwlay  is  as  namerons 
or  powerftil  u  tlie  iitay-at-home  vote.  The  sceptre  whidi  is  stronger  to 
command  than  any  other  is  parsed  by  nnniiticed^  not  becatue  oatwom  in 
conflict,  but  b^caiue  rusted  and  wasted  in  neglect.  The  primary,  tbe 
fjuirim,  and  ^he  convgntion  *tv  thP  r»j>|  »>1^*-.  nf  A^nLWM  mw  »Ha  h,»^ 
^liiTj^  glides  tbeae  f|  »**"  tna^*'"-  Here  again  the  stay-at-home  vole  is 
ftUU  uioru  rtvpODsible.  In  New  York  City  tn  188^  there  were  S66,000 
Toton  ;  of  these  201,000  voted  at  the  regular  electi'm,  and  between  20,000 
and  26,000  voted  at  the  primary.    This  proportion  would  hold  good  the 

LliAt   nfiR   nm    nl   t^ypp-  miir  ■■'"'^   ■.^•..fo  at 

tliere- 


I 


';-'iiiit"  •'';'•'-  ""'  '1  mr 


all.  aii'J  niii''  "ui  >>f  ove 

lore  cik-^ily  Ix-  Heen  that  it  iH  very  easy  to  put  mi  Lht.jnninari^R-  ann  grant- 
ing strong  {Mirty  fi-aliy  how  difficult  it  is  to  run  an  iiidtpeudonl  ticket 
against  the  machine/* 


L'very  ten  do  not  attenjltbt'^rimarit-a.     It  can 
mat  ft  W  vt-rv  eajv  in  CAintri\Uiw.jtirimKTWR.  and 


The  other,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Lea,  the  distinguished  historian, 
said:  — 


"  Your  expression  of  surprise  at  the  mal-adnmiialiaiidnijaLJ'hiladelpbia 
to  tti'n^iL:!ill'  iimLffffff^Ti^xTsrintrsooia^oiidltions  it  would  be  difficult 
iB^BHTTTWorHTirprconiuiunity  o(  which  it  would  apjicfir  more  safe  to 
predicate  judicious  self-goveniment  than  ours.  N'owluTf  is  there  tu  be 
f<Mmd  a  inoiv  Kenefiil  diffuaion  of  property  or  a  2^ig^^^^^|^^^^a^ji]tamlanl 


^ 

Th 


btstring  UK-  lunu'u  oi  airc'ct  titrRr.on  jtnd  Wrluuallv  int.irv^i>.(l  in  ih« 
wUi-  iind  Ijmih -^r  i  >.i.'!iLliliirii_M^_thiiiiiiiiiic_ailiJiUP.  In  these  respects  it 
ih  .'liihi'ni  ail  iiitjii  ^iTnmihii}  in  which  to  Work  out  practioal  results  from 
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dpmOCratic  thCOriPfi.      I  ImVO  nft^r  apr<Milntp|]   ^    t/\   thn   muKna   n1    fAJhtra 

Without  saiififyint:  mysolf  willi  ixuy  si>lution.  It  is  not,  atlr|\^^t/ihlM  to 
manhood  Hiiffi-agf,  inr  in  mv  ivfnrni  l;)|mi|-^  i  Ka^rf.  f^>t]p)|  fl.ai  the  most 
da^iitj:*Tnus  t-n'Miiit's  i.if  rrfurm   h.tvi-  nut   ln-i.  ii  tin.'  r.^ii'jnuit  ini'l  nuor.   l»ut 


1  i7iaITi 


■f    lllV^I    S"CU1_L 


...  -■..wi  .■!.-..-,..f|.,-    ^y|n,  |n^|i  notliiiiK 


P<?r>n7ially  t"  tfiun  fr-iin  t^nltiu-rtl  r^rr uiiti"n 
a^  mllllNjllli.  .'JtfhJl.Uf  The  rifilit  of  .sufl'iai^r 


hul  w!iii  sliuwi-ii  tlieinselves 


^l^jnvmi:  ili^ir  |':iiti.sanKhi[i  n 


notori-msiv  "an  wi 


lohiipnciif". 
iioDiinations 


ilii'in   in  I  Ml" 


Tixw^l  iirf'"*-"-'"  by 

-upli'irl  iif  •.'LindidaU'ti 


V  control   oi   i.;irtv  ni:t.-IurH-rv  tn 


obl<' 


tarn 


"'llif  lu-art'st  approach  which  I  can  tonke  lo  lui  explanalion  U  that  the 
itjjirir  /|f  party  Minds  nianv.  while  still  more  are  Roverned  by  tlie  mental 
inertia  whit'h  renders  independent  thought  the  moHt  laboriouH  of  ta^ks, 
and  the  seljwh  indMlonce  which  shriiihd  from  iniorniptin^'  the  ilniiy  routine 


irip«r  and 


of  avocatioiiH!  In  a  lUHlMJlliCilli^  n\f  UlldNUUliU  llli;  most  pn 
fiiTpnuouft  effort  is  required  to  oppowr  th**  i)ondernui*  and  totnplicatod 
machinery  of  party  orpuiiKation,  wliich  is  always  in  the  hands  of  prnfes- 
Bional  |^H)litician8  who  obtain  control  over  it  by  a  pn>ce**  of  natural  selec- 
tion, and  who  thus  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  work.  Recalcitrauts  are 
raw  militia  who  lake  the  fK-ld  with  overwhelmiu*;  oilds  against  them, 
both  in  numbers  and  dUclpline.  Kven  though  they  may  f^ain  an  oc- 
casional victory,  their  enthu-siaKni  exhau.st«  it-self  and  they  return  Lu  more 
congenial  labours,  while  tlie  'regular*  is  always  on  duly,  aud  knows, 
nith  Philip  II.,  that  time  and  he  can  overcome  any  other  two." 

A  third  writes  in  1893:  — 

**  The  great  majority  of  the  vot^?rs  take  no  jntercgt  In  local  politics.  They 

rB[us<-  tM  H|il"iil!  f'--  V'"-'--  |--'-'iril-i  '""'  ■-'■]  iiirely  be  induct-HJ  to  do 
more  ihuii  .ipf'rid  a  iVvv  miimtt-s  tini-*'  a  year  in  V'.tini;  at  city  elections, 
Mnny  rt'f"-'^''  '^'  YV|_''  at  all,  or  yield  only  to  corrupt  iiiducemeuts  or  to  the 
solicitations  of  interestcil  friends.  The  result  is  that  combinations  of 
unworthy  leaders  and  mercenary  henchmen  are  enabled  to  control  the 
nominating  conventions  of  both  partU-s  ;  and  wlien  cleclion  day  comes, 
the  people  can  do  nothing  but  choose  between  two  tickets  dlctati-d  by 
equally  corrupt  men  and  nominated  by  similar  nipthfxls.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
tKftf*|'(lpe  kH>k.  fop  p^^">^^'|istowanU  an  thinrst  and  i!iT<-lli[;orit  roimuct 
f.f  munipjnal   {,i|^;»^^  ».oo   =..i..mi.u.  ..-^^  ..|   !i.e   iioA'   IliUlffr n-n I 


votiTs  v:i\\  \m  fi'ijii^lQ,  a  cjyeful  eoiisidemtion  of  tlie  subject^  and  con- 
^iijAird  "f  iljr  ijiimtrLance  oI^^^^^nzTn^TTlTT^WTTTTrroJll  Ml  ^^tter 
candiLlatca^_aLiiLLii-LhtLii3Lt:iiiaioii  ofnaTioiiansStT^^lOTffHroHff^Bffties 


"from  umij it iitf^  Hi '•'""*' 

A  fourth,  writing  in  1894,  observes :  — 

"The  most  characteristic  feature  of  tlie  situation  is  tlie  .sui»r'?macy  of 
th^  Republican  nartv  whirh  hoK  an  [mmense  majonTy  ni  tfil!?  CTTy . 
Politically,  then^fore,  the  contmlHng  party  managers  atid  the  class  from 


which  reform  leadem  might  be  expected  to  come  are  in  accord  (manu- 


* 
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faetBTtaig 


being  iht  mtrmt  Imprftaat)  ;  sod  the. 


in  A 
Ite  ■Krnwfaoka 


^BTDBISi  o^^jxi  as  an  im^  -^  U 

imH  bvioff  inflngncgd  bj  pobtie  opici  as  ft 

nau%lnt  npott  bmo  of  liwHng.  .  .  .     I  be  councu-  :   by 

(be  |)«ny  HiMiagw  wHo  soad&Ated  them,  sad  oor  p«y 

wage*,  in  one  wmj  or  MinUirr,  to  »  cooridombte  poni 
The  ftfty  chAiter  of  1885  U  a  good  one,  and  we  flboiii 
for  man  leipAUtion  as  lor  miii«  meana  of  aliniabrtin^ 
ft  coCBiiioii>aeiiaB  view  of  imuiidpal  gorermmift  md  r 
flibttHy  for  it. 

Philadelphia  haa  jnst  erected  a  znagmfioent  city  hall,  the 
largest  and  finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  tower,  537  feet  in  height,  which  far  overtops  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 
The  thoughts  of  the  traveller  who  is  taken  to  admire  it  natu- 
rally turn  to  what  goes  on  beneath  its  ample  roof,  and  he  asks 
whether  the  day  will  arrive  when  Philadelphian  voters  will 
take  Ui  heart  the  painful  lessons  of  the  past,  and  when  the 
officials  who  reic^  in  this  municipal  t>a]ace  will  be<'ome  worthy 
of  so  au i)erb  a  ■  i\\ e 1 1 1 ii j/  ai n i  o l'  r ! i > ■  i ■ ' ty  w Le re  the  DeL-Liration 
Ml    Jll'IMtM^ndfij' c"  aii«i  tjivi   r'n^'-'iTil  ^v-" •-*"-■'*''■-"  t^"-*-  ^■'"'  the 


I 


l't.ll-HL.l|i]iinn   friends  reply  that  sui-h  :i  day  wiU 
But  they  admit  that  it  seems  still  distanc. 


CHAPTER   XC 

KSARNEYISM    IN    CALIFORNIA 

I.  The  CaABACTBR  of  Cauvobxia 

What  America  is  tx)  Europe,  what  Western  America  is  to 

Eastern,  that  California  is  to  the  other  Western  States.     The 
nh^'^p^^^^prisfr.jni^  nf  ^  nP'"  ""^  r|»;»i.iy  J»,.»i»|.n.i  ^.^i^iini  i.;»u>,n 
^|j|ti  JLvc  ]\]]  ^f"""yij         ^     ^      It  \s  thoroughly  American^  but 
most  so  in  those  points  wherein  the  Old  World  differs  from  the 

New.  LnrL^«'  forlune.S  :ire  SwifMy  ni:ii1..  'mil  n.it  lunn  .iwfifMy 
spent.        fTli:m^rt.^     f.f     |...l.lw.     jr.. ..»;».»..«-     nr^.     L-,..1.1»i.    atwl    uw>l^n^ 

The  iTi^,*it.  .'ti^t-.^v-Q  »niiw4a  ni-r.  f..,.|niip}i  Ti'ini'r  1  ill  i;i"il  *'ininf"in 
enterprisffl  fip  p»'-tnd  to  pnlitin ;  the  inferior  men  are  frequently 
reckless  and  irresponsible;  the  masses  are  impatient,  accustomed 
to  blame  everything  and  everybotly  but  themselves  for  the  slow 
approacli  of  the  millennium,  ready  to  try  instant,  even  if  peril- 
ous, remedies  for  a  present  evil. 

These  features  belong  more  or  less  to  all  the  newer  and 
rougher  commonwealths.  Several  others  are  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia— a  State  on  which  I  dwell  the  more  willingly  because  it 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  Union,  and 
has  more  than  any  other  the  character  of  a  gi'eat  country, 
capable  of  standing  alone  in  the  world.  It  has  immense  wealth 
\i^  ifca  fprtite  si^^l  as  well  as  in  its  mineriiTTTTiKi  lorests.  isatu re 
is  nowhere  more  iinposint;  nor  her  beavitiea  more  varied. 

It  grew  UP.  after  the  cession  by  Mexico  and  the  discovery  of 

before  there  was  any  regular  government  to  keep  it  in  order, 
much  leas  any  education  or  social  culture  to  refine  it.  The 
wiJdnoss  of  that  time  passed  into  the  blood  of  the  people,  and 
has  left  them  more  tolerant  of  violent  deeds,  more  prone  to 
interferences  with,  or  supersessions  of,  regular  law,  than  are  the 
people  of  most  parts  of  the  Uuian. 
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The  ctiief  occupatioa  of  the  first  generation  of  Cal i f oruians 

was  miuJTH;,  pn   imlnsLl.ri.'  whw-}i   w  IJl-*^  rriit.TLlui  ■  im    ;>■  infl.iat./iia 

on  the  rhnrac^ter.  with  its  g\i.iileii  ,ilrHrt.:iri..tw  .^f  «.-^--^mi  ^nd 
i)f>v<Ttv,  its  Iiini!  hours  of  painful  toil  relievetl  by  bouts  of 
drinkimr  and  merriment^  ita  life  in  a  crrnvrf  nf  r^(^]\  ■^^\n.  hi^v& 
come  together  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  aud  will  seatter 
3|^aiu  a»  soon  as  some  are  enriched  and  others  ruined,  or  the 
gold  in  the  gulch  is  exhausted.  Moreover,  mining  in  this  region 
means  gambling,  not  only  in  camps  among  tlie  miners,  but 
among  townsfolk  in  the  shares  of  the  mining  companies.  Cali- 
fornians  of  all  classes  have  formed  the  habit  of  buying  and 
s<dling  in  the  mining  exchanges,  with  effects  on  the  popular 
ti'mi^r  lH)th  in  business  and  in  politics  which  every  one  can 
understand.  Speculation  becomes  a  passioUj  patient  industry  is 
distasteful;  tliere  is  bred  a  recklessness  and  turbulence  in  the 
inner  me  of  the  man  which  does  not  fail  to  express  itself  in 
acts. 

When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  land 
speculators  bought  up  large  tracts  under  Spanish  titles,  and 
others,  foreseeing  the  coming  prosperity,  subsequently  acquired 
great  domains  by  purchase,  »*itlier  from  the  railways  which  had 
received  land  grants,  or  directly  from  the  government.  Some 
of  these  speculators,  by  holding  their  lands  for  a  rise,  made  it 
difficult  for  immigruntH  to  acquire  small  freeholds,  and  in  some 
cases  cli('okf?d  the  growth  of  farms.  Others  let  their  Ignd  on 
nlw^f  itiiicp-j  fj^  firtnj^if^,  vf]\o  thus  camc  into  a  coinnaratively 
precarious  aud  often  necessitous  condition  ;  others  established 
enormous  farms,  iu  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  hired 
lalwurers,  many  of  whom  are  discharged  after  the  harve-st  —  a 
phenomenon  rare  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  a  country  of  moderately  sized  farms,  owned  by  per- 
sons who  do  most  of  their  labour  by  their  own  aud  their  chil- 
dren's hands.  Tlmg  |,T»^  land  systp.m  of__P:tlif*»r|^jj|  prPgAnfji 
fcnfnrcq  hntl^  pocnUA!-  atui  dan;:^^erour^.  a  f^ontrj\^t[  h"^^^'f''^'Ti  frronf. 
propiTtifs.  oiVu  ;ippearm<^  to  conritct  with  tlit'  ^^tnieral  weal^ 
'■aiwi  fi...  Kiimr-hiini's  li;i.rii-presfted  siualh^f  farmer^  together  with 
a  mass  of  unsettled  lalnMu-,  rhrown  without  work  into  the  towns 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.' 

Everywhere   in   the   West  the  power  iiL  the  .raiiacavs  lias 


^  "  Lfttifuudia  (Msrilunl  Califoruiam,"  some  oue  said  to  me  iu  Sau  Franciaco. 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  the  people*  In  California,  however,  it 
has  rousL'J  must  hostility,  l)ef*a.iise  no  State  has  been  so  iminh 
at  the  mercy  of  one  powerful  corporation.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  whose  main  line  extends  from  San  Kranuitico  to 
Ogilen  in  Utah,  where  it  meets  the  Union  Pacific  and  touches 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system,  had  been  up  till  1ST7, 
when  my  narrative  begins,  the  only  route  to  the  Mississij>pi 
valley  and  Atlantic,*  and  therefore  possessed  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  tratle  of  the  whole  State.  It  was  controlled 
by  a  small  knot  of  men  who  had  risen  from  insigniticance 
to  affluence^  held  nearly  all  the  other  railway  lines  in  Cali- 
forniaf  employed  an  enormous  numl)er  of  clerks  and  work- 
men, and  made  the  weiyht  of  their  liand  felt  wherever  their 
interest  was  involved.  Alike  as  capitalists,  as  potentates,  and 
as  men  whosf  riae  to  ;ji^Li.nl:ic  wealth  seemed  (tneag  miioii  to 
the  growth  of  tlu*  Staie  as  to  tlteir  own  abiUtii'H,  and  thore^ 
tore  to  come  under  the  priiiniple  which  is  called  in  En^dand 
that  of  the  "  unearned  iucrciueut,"  they  excited  irritation  among 
the  fanning  and  trading  cla::>3,  as  well  as  among  the  labourers. 
As  great  fortunes  have  in  America  been  usually  won  by  unusual 
gifts,  any  envy  they  can  excite  is  tempered  b}'  admiration  for 
the  ability  8ho^v^  in  acquiring  them.  The  common  people  felt 
a  kind  of  pride  in  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  perhaps  evnu 
in  that  flagrant  "monopolist,"  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  Hut  while 
these  particular  railway  magmit**s  were  men  of  Utleut.  there 
were  also  in  California  millionaires  who  had  grown  rich  merely 
by  lucky  speculation.  They  displayed  their  wealth  With  a 
vulgar  and  unbecoming  ostentation.  They  did  not.  as  rich 
men  nearly  always  do  in  the  Atlantic  States,  bestow  a  large 
part  of  it  on  usefid  public  objects.  There  was  therefore  noth- 
ing to  break  the  wave  of  suspicious  dislike. 

Most  of  the  Western  States  have  been  peopled  by  a  steady 
influx  of  settlnrs  from  two  or  three  ohler  States.  Minnesota, 
for  in.stance,  and  Iowa  have  grown  by  the  overflow  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  immigration  direct  from  Europe.  But 
California  was  filled  by  a  sxidilen  rush  of  adventurers  from  all 
ports  ot  tlic  world.     They  arriv.-il  mostly  via  Panama,  lor  there 

1  There  are  now  four  other  transcontinental  trunk  lines,  but  two  of  thera 
]i«  far  to  the  north,  and  another  belongs  to  the  same  ^roup  o(  mea  who  hare 
tfoutroUod  the  Central  FaoUio. 


nXUSTRATIOXS  ASTD  REFLECriOSS 


was  no  transcontinental  railway  till  1S69,  and  a  great  many 
came  from  the  Southern  States.  This  mixed  multitude,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  variety  of  manners,  customs,  and  ideas,  formed  a 
society  more  mobile  and  unstable,  less  governed  by  fixed  beliefs 
and  principles,  than  one  finds  in  such  North-western  commu- 
nities as  I  liave  just  mentioned.  Living  far  away  from  the 
steadying  influences  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Califomians 
have  developed,  and  are  proud  of  having  done  so,  a  sort  of 
Pacific  type,  which,  though  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
usual  Western  type,  has  less  of  the  English  element  than  one 
discovers  in  the  American  who  lives  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Rocky  Kountains.  Add  to  this  that  California  is  the  last 
plare  to  the  west  bofdN'  y6u  come  lo  japan, 
the  wti'stUAHl  moviiLi 


rii:if.j^jtlirmriiiph 

wa.ve  ui  Hmiyr.iti»n  carries  on  its  crest 

is  here  st^jpped,  bee^iuae  it  can  yo  uq  f:ti-t.}ipr  Tt.  .'u^fiiii^iilAiK>»g 
iiTTsan  !•  rancisco,  and  /orms  a  dangerous  constituent  in  the 
■popuTanon  of  that  great  and  growing  city  —  a  population  per- 
haps more  mixed  than  one  finds  anywhere  else  iu  Americ.t,  for 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  and  the  children  of 
Australian  convicts  abound  there,  side  by  side  with  negroes, 
Germans,  and  Irish.  Of  the  Chinese  one  need  not  speak ;  for, 
though  they  numbered  iu  1880  some  twelve  thousand,  have  a 
large  quarter  to  themselves,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  domi- 
nant question  in  Pacific  coast  politics,  they  do  not  themselves 
join  in  any  political  movement,  but  mingle  as  little  with  the 
whites  as  oil  with  watffr. 

Californiitt  marc  tlian  nny  other  p\rt  of  the  Union,  is  a 
country  by  itsrlf,  and  Siin  Francisco  a  capitaL  Gut  off  from 
tlie  more  iK>i»ulous  parU  01  LllB  MUsujlppi  i.illGy  by  an  almost 
continuous  desert  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  across  which  the 
two  diiily  trains  move  like  ships  across  the  ocean,  separated 
fi*om  Oregon  on  the  north  by  a  wilderness  of  sparsely  settled 
mountain  and  forest,  it  has  grown  up  in  its  own  way  and  ac- 
quireil  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  separate  existence.  San 
Francisco  dwarfs  the  other  cities,  and  is  a  commercial  and 
intellectual  centre  and  source  of  influence  for  the  surxTiundiug 
regions,  more  powerful  over  them  than  is  any  Eastern  city 
over  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  New  YorV  ^'^jrb  Ii'IB  g'^^"  no 
l^iston  on  one  sidt.-  of_it:.  and  n<j  slirewj  and  orderly  rural 
populatlfth  on  tLe  other,  to  keep  it  iu  ord^r 
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and  city  are  less  steadied  by  national  opinion  than  any  other 
State  or  city  within  the  wide  compass  of  the  Union. 

These  facts  in  Californian  history  must  Ix;  borne  in  mind  in 
order  to  understand  the  events  I  am  about  to  sketch/  Thfiy 
show  how  suited  is  her  soil  to  revolutionary  movements.  They 
suggest  that  movements  natural  here  are  less  likely  to  arise  iu 
other  parts  of  the  Union. 


n.  Tbb  Sakd  Lot  Fartt 

In  1877  California  w?Lt  suffpnp^  ^ff^^  ttu^-^A  *-^.v.»»  »  jhe 
severe  comniprcial  depression  whinh  began  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  1873,  and  touf^ited  the  lowest  point  about  1876,  had 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  aggravated  there  by  a  heavy 
fall  in  mining  stocks.  The  great  Honanzii  iinds  some  years 
Kaf^i-A  >i^  imhpred  iu  a  period  of  wild  spet^ulution.  ^E  very  body 
gambled  iu  stocks,  from  railroad  knigs  uown  tiD  maidservants. 
Stocks  had  now  falloii,  and  everybody  was  hard  hit.  The 
railroad  kings  couhl  stand  their  losses,  but  the  clerks  and  shop 
assistants  and  wctrkmen  suffered,  for  their  savings  were  gone 
and  many  were  left  heavily  in  debt,  with  their  houses  mort- 
gaged and  no  hope  of  redemption.  Trade  was  ba<l,  work  was 
scarce,  and  for  what  there  was  of  it  the  Chinese,  willing  to  take 
only  half  the  ordinary  wages,  competed  with  the  white  la- 
bourer.    TL^  m^]^  iif  ,<■*»   V        •  iiniiii  iiii  [r.^n^.p..;.,!-^.! 

miners  from  the  camps  ami  lalx)urerfl  out  of  work,  men  lured 
Trom  distant  Homes  by  the  hope  of  wealth  and  ease  in  the  land 
of  gold,  saw  itself  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  while  the  splen- 
did mansions  of  speculators,  who  fifteen  years  before  had  ke]»t 

1  The  nnrnitivD  which  follows  does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  for  iho 
difficulty  of  procuring  itdoquate  data  was  very  great.  When  I  visited  San 
Francisco  in  1H81,  and  acrain  in  1883.  people  were  unwilling  to  talk  mboui  the 
KL>arney  aicitutiou,  feMliitK,  it  seemed  to  nio,  rather  ashamed  of  It,  and  annoyed 
that  HO  much  should  hiivo  been  made  of  it  (more,  thoy  declared,  than  it 
deserved)  in  the  Eftsiorn  Suites.  When  I  a^kcd  how  I  couhl  leani  the  facts  in 
detail,  they  answered,  *'Ouly  by  reading  throuKh  the  file»  of  tbe  newnpaiiera 
for  the  years  1H77-W)  inrlusive."  Some  added,  that  there  were  so  many  lii-s 
In  tbe  newspapers  that  I  would  not  havp  ^ot  at  the  facts  even  then.  Faillnf; 
this  method,  I  was  obllKt'd  to  rely  on  wind  I  eonld  pick  up  in  conventation. 
I  hare,  however,  derived  some  asaisiancu  from  a  hrllUnnt  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
George,  who  was  then  a  resident  of  Sau  Fraucixco,  In  the  Popular  Science 
iionthlf/  for  Aogost,  1880. 
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«i  ttucmA] 


owMBtrr  lannneti^  needy  aad 


bad  fVtoccaoa^MC  to  bengal  it' fertile  gteat 
bad  oot  tateO^nee  «WNig^  to  ksorv  bov  to  rcsirt  tbor 

ttlaiare  «M  wotae  thsa  iti  ptedeeenoc  Tl»  anetiag  of  tiiio 
w|Hi— Mtiiriri'i  of  tbe  people  warn  waem  vitb  lazia^,  their 
depftftsn  vitb  relieL  Somt  opfwobrioas  ^litbet  was  bertaacd 
npofi<ach.  Ooe  «a«,  ''tbe  legLiUtare  of  a  tboosand  diiaks**; 
apotbgr, "  the  fegUktafe  of  a  thnaaand  ■teala^"  Coanftj  gofexB- 
■MDt  vat  litde  betler;  dty  gonenoaent  was  even  vocae.  Tbe 
Jad^ea  were  not  oofrmpt,  but  meat  of  tfaea,  as  was  natafil, 
aoaaidetiag  tbe  Bcaatj  salaries  asB^aad  to  theai,  wen  iafienor 
awo,  Dot  fit  to  cope  with  tbe  ooans^l  wbo  ptacAiaed  before  tbeia. 
Partly  owing  to  tbe  weakness  of  jories,  partlj  to  the  iotzica- 
cies  of  tbe  law  and  tbe  defects  of  the  receatJy  adopted  code, 
criininal  jastiee  was  baiting  and  anoertain,  and  malefaetofs 
oft^a  went  unptuiisbed.  It  becann^  a  proreib  that  yoa  might 
safely  commit  a  aiarder  if  joa  took  the  adrice  of  tbe  beat 
kwyen. 

Xeitber  Democrats  nor  Republicans  had  done,  or  seemed 
likely  to  do,  auything  to  remove  these  evils  or  to  improTe  the 
lot  of  tl**;  ptfople.  They  were  only  seeking  (so  men  thought) 
places  or  the  chance  of  jobs  for  themselres,  and  could  alwajrs 
be  bought  by  a  powerful  corporation.  Working  men  most 
help  themselvf«;  there  must  be  new  methods  and  a  new  de- 
parture. Everything,  in  short,  was  ripe  for  a  demagogue. 
Fate  waa  kind  to  the  Califomians  in  sending  them  a  dema- 
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ipatliy  witii  the  men  on  strike  at  ritb^bur^  in  Penn- 
Their   riotous   violence,   which   luul   alarmed   the 


gogiie.  of  «a  common  type^  noisy  and  confident,  but  with  neither 
political  foresight  nor  constructive  talent. 

lAfc^    in    1877   a  m^^ftigy  was  ffn-llfifl    in    ?7(^ti  Frnnf^iaon  to  ex- 
press  svin 
sylvfinia. 

respectable  classes  all  over  America,  had  gratitied  the  discon- 
tented railroad  operatives  of  California,  thfn  meditating  a 
strike  of  their  own  against  a  threateuwd  reduction  of  wages. 
Some  strong  language  used  at  this  meeting,  arid  exaggerated 
by  the  newspapers,  frightened  the  business  men  into  forming 
a  sort  of  committee  of  public  safety,  with  the  president  of  the 
famous  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856,  a  resolute  and  capable 
man,  at  its  head.  Persons  enrolled  by  it  jiaraded  the  streets 
with  sticks  for  some  days  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  Chinese, 
but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  real  danger,  and 
the  chief  result  of  the  incident  was  further  irritation  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afraid  of  them, 
and  therefore  disiwsed  to  deal  harshly  with  them^^J^liortly 
after  came  an  election  of  munit^ipal  officers  and  iiiemlM?rsoFtHft 
^W*'  ip{Tigint:iirp      Hie  coutest,  iis  IS  the  custom  in  A m erica, 


brought  into  life  a  number  of  clubs  and  other  organizations, 
purporting  to  represent  varirma  parties  or  sections  of  a  party, 
and  amon^  others  a  body  calling  itself  the  *vWorkin^  men's 
Trade  and  Labour  P"ion."  tii..  uonrrii-iry  nf  ifiWni)  ^y;tfi  a  certain 
Denis  Kearney.'  AVheri  the  election  was  over.  Kearney  declared 
that  he  would  keep  his  union  going,  and  form  a  working  man*3 
p.-^rcy.  lie  was  Irish  bv  birtli.  and  tnoup-n  in  business  aa  a 
drayman,  had  some  experience  as  a  sailor,  and  held  a  master's 
certificate.  He  had  borne  a  good  character  for  industry  and 
steadiness  tiU  some  friend  **  put  him  into  stocks/'  and  the  loss  of 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  is  said  to  have  first  turned  him  to  agibar 
tion.  He  had  gained  some  faculty  in  speaking  by  practice  at  a 
Sunday  debating  club  called  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  A 
self-cultivating  lyceum  sounds  aa  harmless  as  a  Social  Science 
congress,  but  there  are  times  when  even  mutual  improvement 
societies  may  be  dangerous.  Kearney's  tongue,  loud  and  vio- 
lent, sijon  gathered  an  audience.  On  the  west  side  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  you  cross  the  peninsula  from  the  harbour  towards  tlie 
ocean,  there  was  then  a  large  opi^n  space,  laid  (mt  for  building, 
^  See  Dot«  in  the  Appandix  at  the  end  of  this  Tolome. 
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but  not  yet  built  on,  covered  with  sand,  and  hence  called  the 
Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  hiid  been  wont  to  gather  for  moetinga ; 
here  Kearney  funned  his  party.  At  first  he  hail  mostly  vaga- 
bonds to  listen,  but  one  of  the  two_great  newspat)ers  took  him 

up.      T[.ne^  fw/.    t.t)^  Ohrnnk'le   and   t.hp    .ir/>y>ii»^i    r^f/;,  wgro  in 


}ceen  rivalry,  and  tlie_  fortuer^  soeint;  In  tlii^j  new  Ti^n^oTttQue 
n  jlianr-f^  .^f -g.Mr|^ {i}^P3^l  tilling  iffi  pfilninHs  with  scnsatl 0 nal 
matter,  and  increasing  its  salo  among  working  men,  went  in 
hot  and  strong  tor  the  Hanrl  Lot  party.  One  of  ^*'^  ppportgrq 
iias^peti  credited  with  dressing  up  Kearney^s  spRwhp.g  into 
sometliiiif:;  itpprnHrhipg  lit^mry  fnrm^  fnr  fiio  oratof  was  an 
imi>ertectly  educated  mati.  with  idea-s  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
daily  press.  The  adyertiseineiit  wlucdi  the  Chronicle  gave  him 
hy  it?^  rt^jtpH^'a  iimi  nvMr-ifVH^j:inii  uOiinl]  lio  rcmid  bv  :ulvising 
workini^  men  to  take_it.  soon  made  bim  a  porsona^c :  and  his 
position  was  finally  assured  by  his  l>eing,  along  with  several 
other  speakers.  iii;i-fsl^<l  and  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  riot, 
in  respect  of  uiH.unmatorv  speeehea  <1^  liv*^rf'd  nt  n  niwfttni^:  ou 
tlie  tcp  uf  ^oh  llilh  one  of  the  atcep  hiM^Oits  whicli  make  San 
Vr:!!!}'!*;.'.!  fh.^  mfwt  pjj^ljjirnsque  ot  American  cities".  Thpprofl. 
ecutiou  failed,  and  Kearney  was  a  {wpular  hero.  Clerks  and 
tfie  IkJlU-U  ilaJM  uf  eititena  iw^  began  tu  .ltt<^ud  his  meetings, 
though  many  went  from  mere  curiosity,  as  they  would  have 
gone  to  a  circus  ^  the  W.  P.  C.  (Workingman's  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia) was  organizeil  as  a  regular  jtarty,  embracing  the  whole 
State  of  California,  with  Kearney  for  its  president.  The  gather- 
Lug  on  the  Sand  Lot  to  which  all  those  "  eager  for  new  things/* 
as  the  discontented  class  were  of  old  time  called,  flocked  every 
Sunday  afternoon  to  cheer  denunciations  of  corporations  and 
monopolists,  and  to  "resolute"  against  tlie  rich  generally, 
became  a  centre  of  San  Francisco  jxihtirs,  and  through  the 
reports  of  some  newspapers  and  the  attacks  of  others,  roused 
the  people  of  the  entire  State.  The  Morning  Call  had  now 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Chronicle^  trying  to  outbid  it  for  the 
3npix>rt  of  the  working  men.  There  was  nothing  positive, 
nothing  constructive  or  practical,  either  in  these  tirades  or  in 
the  programme  of  tlie  party,  but  an  open-air  crowd  is  not 
critical,  and  gives  the  loudest  cheers  to  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. Kearney  was  not  without  shrewdness  and  address: 
he  knew  how  to  push  himself  to  the  front,  and  retain  the 
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*j>pMfof;#A«  r.f  piijrgrt*ii  imupfthj ;  he  alwuys  dressed  as  a  work- 
man aud  i*an  for  no  office,  and  while  deuouncinij  politiciiina 
as  thieves  and  capitalists  as  blood-suckers,  wliile  threaten- 
ing fire  and  the  halter  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were 
not  granted,  he  tried  to  avoid  direct  breaches  of  the  law. 
On  one  occasion  he  held  a  gathering  Ix^side  the  mansions 
of  the  Central  Pacific  magnates  on  Nob  Hill,  pointed  to 
thein  and  to  the  bontiro  which  marked  the  place  uf  meeting, 
and  while  telling  the  people  that  these  men  deserved  to  have 
their  houses  burned,  abstained  from  suggesting  that  the  torch 
should  be  applied  then  and  there.  Another  time  he  bade  the 
people  wait  a  little  till  his  party  had  carried  their  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State :  "  '^hnn  wp  ahall  tiavft  tha 
control  of  the  militia  and  the  armouries ;  then  we  can  go  down 
to  the  Pacific  Mall  ('(unpany's  dock  and  turn  back  the  steamers 
that  come  in  brinj^iug  the  Chinese."^  Immense  enthusiasm 
was  evoked  by  these  1'-"^"|>m'^»^  t4o  i^-^.g  ^Tviwuf*.!  witli  flowers; 
he  was,  when  released  from  prison  on  one  occasion,  drawn  in 
triumph  by  his  folhiwors  in  his  own  dray  ;  newspai>er  reporters 
thronged  aroun<l  to  interview  him;  pmminent  politicians  came 
to  seek  favours  from  him  on  the  sly.  Discontent  among  the 
working  class  was  the  chief  cause  that  made  the  now  party 
grow,  for  grow  it  did:  and  though  8iin  Francisco  was  the  centre 
of  its  strength,  it  liad  clubs  in  Sacramento  and  the  othericities, 
all  led  by  the  8an  Francisco  convention  which  Kearney  swayed. 
But  there  were  further  causes  not  to  be  passed  over.  One  was 
the  distrust  of  the  ofQciiils  of  the  State  and  the  city.  The 
municipal  government  of  San  Francisco  was  far  from  pure. 
Tlie  othcials  enriched  themselves,  while  the  paving,  the  drain- 
ing, the  lighting  were  scandalously  neglected;  corruption  and 
political  jobbery  had  found  their  way  even  into  school  man- 
agement, and  liquor  was  sold  everywhere,  the  publicans  being 
leagued  with  the  heads  of  the  police  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Another  ff-'^  *'bp  ^n].pn|-f  n-j-^ra  t"  their 
countrvman  bv  th^  Trish  hprf>  n  flisrni||^,....t...i  -....i  <^ii-KiiiflY^f 
part  of  th*^  population,  bv  the  lower  class  of  German  immi- 
grants, and  by  the  lonj^shorc  m<:n>  also  an  important  element 


1  In  an  earlier  agitation  this  •^oiii|iQtiy*.>«  yard  was  attai^kud,  but  the  only 
ptmoii  killed  w&fl  ft  l&d  (one  o(  the  special  cuDstables  defending  it)  whose  gan 
bnnt. 
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is  ttii  giest  poet,  and  a  dan^eroot  eleneot  (ac  lon^  ago  xo 
AtihiM)  wfae«eTcr  ooe  fiada  them.  Tbe  aetiTi^  of  the  C&nM- 
ieCe  aowtad  for  aaneliy  Cor  it  waa  ably  vrittni,  west  erety- 
where,  aod  eooti&oed  to  give  a  point  asd  foree  to  Rearriej's 
which  aade  thea  not  Icaa  effeetiTe  ta  pnst  than 
hia  voioe  had  Bade  them  to  tibe  listaning  oowda^  ^OK. 
think  that  the  Mo^r^  ** — ra  nt  thti  j^w**"**  nayfct »«  fc^w» 
^tonAl  gp  tfy  /^>»»m»  (aoppoeiiig  thej  eoold  have  done  ao 
aecretljr),  and  Hf  ^cn  editor  agd  r*^>P"ctor  has  been  mach 
roaliyned  if  he  would  hare  refoaed  to  be  bongfat  qp.'     ine 

'newBpapera  csertainlj  played  a  great  part  in  the  mov-ement ; 
they  tamed  the  Working  man's  part/  into  a  force  by  repre- 
aenttng  it  to  have  already  beeome  one.  Most  unportant  of 
allf  however,  was  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Chinese.  This 
is  so  strong  in  California  that  any  party  which  can  become 
ita  exponent  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The  old  par- 
tiea^  though  both  denouncing  Chinese  immigration  in  every 
eoDveotion  they  held,  and  professing  to  legislate  against  it, 
had  failed  to  cheek  it  by  State  laws,  and  had  not  yet  obtained 
Federal  laws  prohibiting  it^  They  had  therefore  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  masses  on  this  point,  while  the  Sand  Lot  party^ 
whose  leaders  had  got  into  trouble  for  the  ferocity  of  their 
attacks  on  the  Chinese,  gained  that  confidence,  and  became 
the  "anti-Mongrilian'*  party  par  exceOence.  Like  Cato  with 
hi»i  DfUnda  ett  Carthago^  Kearney  ended  every  speech  with 
the  words,  "  And  whatever  happens,  the  Chinese  must  go." 

*^  M^j|Tiwhi|o,  whi*ro  urt>rp  t)|p  f,|[]  p^rtjif  fifi  1  I  hitt  IT  11  their 
attitmle  to  this  new  one  ?  It  is  5^"  luir'l  in  Amf/rira  to  estab- 
1  i  »h?iMf-w  iifvi-m'-iit  rmtside  tlip  rt^yubir  parfv  lines,  that  when 

H^irll     .L     f....v.-r.....»     i-      f..Mn/rj>^«rot-f|||_      vrp     jp:ty     f-XplXt     tC*     find 

that  th^Tf  fxist  spf^fial  causfs  weakt'iiin^'  these  lines.  -■'■^H^h 
f^-"^-""  "^i"*'-''  in  difcllf'^^"''^  -^'"^  '^'"^  '^"  *^-"'  *'''""'  ^'^^  ^ tlantic 
and  MiHsisnippi  Statt?H,  and  has  been  so  much  occupied  with 

1  ThUe<li1flrb4K!4iinn  Nnhw^qnontly  famoiui  OT(*r  Amf^rica  by  his  "diffiralties" 
with  n  Insdlns  ilnptlnt  minister  of  8an  Praucisco.  He  hoil  nhot  this  minister 
In  the  iitr«*f!t  from  Iwlitrid  tbe  blind  of  a  carriaf^.  and  thereby  made  htm  so 
Mpttlnr  llmt  the  W.  P.  C.  carried  him  for  their  candidate  for  the  mayoralty. 
The  blood  fend,  boweTer,  was  nnt  sett1e<l  by  this  unintended  servioe.  for  tbe 
elerfcynkan'a  loa  went  soon  after  to  th<*  ChmniHe  officff  and  filcw  the  editor. 
The  yniintr  man  waa  tried,  and,  of  com^e,  acquitted.  He  hai)  only  done  what 
tUri  cMintninnry  Inw  ni  primitive  pooplea  reqaire*  It  sarriTsa  in  Albania,  aa4 
ia  iioarcely  extinct  in  Corsica. 
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her  own  concerns  —  ev^n  the  War  of  Seceasion  did  not  intoresb 
hq.r  as  it  did  the  count rv^u.st  uf  tlm  Rorky  Mountains  — that 
the  two  great  nati(»nal  parties  liavtj  had  a  coiaparativcly  weak 
tw.M  ^y.  |iin  ^..x.pifT  i\y.  [^imegQ  qu'-stiQii  and  the  railroad 
qui^stion  dwarfed  tlie  rcijuhLr  party  issues.  Keithor  party  haS 
shown  itself  al)le  to  deal  with  the  former  —  both  parties  were 
snspected  of  having  been  tampered  with  on  the  hotter.  Both 
had  incurred  the  discredit  which  fuUows  every  party  in  hard 
times,  when  the  public  are  poor,  and  see  that  their  taxes  have 
been  ill-spent.  Thp^San^,^  J..nt  party  dr^w  its  su]>i)ort  chiefly 
from  thn  T)f>mfif'i:Lts.  who  hen*,  as  in  the  E;ist,  have  the  larger 
share  of  the  rabble :  hence  its  rise  was  not  unwelcome  to  the 
Republicans,  because  it  promised  to  divide  and  weaken  their 
old  opponents;  while  the  Democrats,  hopirif^  ultimately  to  cap- 
ture it,  pave  a  feeble  resistance.  TLnu  if  ^■^r,>»'  Hm  fncfpy  and 
SQo_n  be^can  to  run  a  ticket  of  its  own  at  city  and  State  tdrnhions. 
It  cairied  most  of  the  city  offices,  and  when  the  v[uestiun  was 
submitted  to  the  people  whether  a  new  Constitution  should  be 
framed  for  California,  it  threw  its  vote  in  favour  of  having  one, 
and  prevailed. 

"  The  hoodlums "  *  and  other  ragamuffins  who  had  formed 
the  audience  at  the  first  Sand  Lot  meetinf^s  could  not  have 
effected  this.  But  the  W.  P.  C.  now  got  a  heavy  vote  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  Iwtter  sort  of  working  men,  clerks^  and 
small  shopkeepers.     In  the  rural  flistricta  they  had  still  more 

powerful  allies.      The  Sf>-C.alW   r4r:Lnypr  mnvMnf>ut    hud    flprPfi/1 

from   the    Ul>t>er    Mis-^i^^^Jlfpi    S;t;.f>>q   int.O    rA\\f,^r,^\'^      ^.n.l    n..i;nfrni^ 

the  fariiHTs  iu  a  caniii,ti',Mi  aLMJnst  the  railroads  and  other 
"monopolists''  and  rorporationa.  Tn  iMnnpel  a  reduction  of 
charges  for  goods  and  passengers,  to  7>revent  the  railroad  from 
COmhinillL^    with    thn   T:iTi;iiiiii    Slj'amsliip    I 'mnp^iiiy     l.n    r.~<'P 


publicexpemiitiirt',  to  sliiit  more  taxation  on  to  the  shoulders 
ot  the  ruli,  and  generally  to  "cinch'-  capital  —  these  were  the 
aims  of  the  Granger  party  ;  nor  will  any  one  who  knows  Cali- 
fornia think  them  wholly  unreasonable.  The  only  way  to 
efff'Ot  them  was  by  a  new  Constitution,  mtt  only  iHTausc  some" 
Gouhl  not  have  been  attainea  under  cne  IWOM  L'Rlf;Ufi^  Co n s ti- 

*  Tim  u^rm  "  hoodlnrnit "  dpiiolPH  thone  who  ftro  cal1e<l  In  AuNtralin,  'Mar- 
riklim."  and  In  Uverpoot,  "  coraer-boyB,*'  Icwfiag  yoiithA  of  raischicvoiu 
proclivitie*. 
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tution  (passed  in  1849  and  amended  in  several  points  subse- 
quently),  but  also  because  the  people  have  more  direct  control 
over  legislation  through  a  convention  making  a  Constitution 
than  they  have  ovor  the  action  of  a  legislature.  The  delegates 
to  a  convention  go  straight  from  the  election  to  their  work, 
have  not  time  to  forget,  or  to  devise  means  of  evading,  their 
pledges,  are  less  liable  to  be  "got  at"  by  capitalists.  They 
constitute  only  one  house,  whereas  the  legislature  has  two. 
There  is  no  governor  to  stand  in  the  way  with  his  veto.  The 
Kirity  and  importance  of  the  occasion  fixes  public  attention. 
TJuis  a  new  Constitution  became  the  object  of  the  popular  cry, 
and  a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  having  it  wrs  Ciist  by  the  nountry 
farim^t^  oa  Wt'U  lUI  by  {MH\L^Til  WJjMllhf^^-people  in  the  toAvna]  just 
"Teeause  it  promisea  a  new  depaituie  and  seemed  to  get  behind 
the  old  j>arties.  ^^^  nftifU  happens,  the  "good  citizens,"  who 
ought  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  framing  a  new  Constitution 
at  a  time  ot  such  e?il'lHj[lnfut.  »lil  apnfchptio  p"!  "r^rgajiired 
jxext  came,  in  tne  summer  of  1878,  thu  clioice  of  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Workin^T  man's  party  parrird  many  Rp.ita  in  the  conven- 
tion, but  its  nominees  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  without 
experience  or  constructive  ideas.*  Among  the  lawyers,  who 
secured  a  large  representiition,  there  were  some  closely  bound 
by  business  ties  to  the  great  corporations  and  therefore  dis- 
poned to  protect  the  int-erests  of  those  cor[)orations,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  legal  profession.  In  justice  to  many  of  them  it 
must  be  added  that  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  for  sound  constitutional  doctrine  made  them  do 
their  best  to  restrain  the  wild  folly  of  their  colleagues.  How- 
ever, the  working  men's  deleg-.ites,  together  with  the  more 
numerous  and  less  corruptible  delegates  of  the  farmers,  got 
their  way  in  many  things  and  produced  that  surprising  instru- 
ment by  which  California  is  now  governed. 

I  Anecdotf^s  were  •ttill  current  three  yejun  aftnrwiirds  af  the  ifninrance  of 
some  of  tbe  dclc}^t«8.  Wben  tho  claiiso  prohibiting:  nny  "law  impairing  thfi 
oblif^tion  of  cimtract{»"  (Uikt^u  frain  the  Feder&l  Con»titulioit)  was  under 
discnnsicm,  a  San  Francisco  dclt'gate  objected  to  it.  An  pniineiU  lawyer,  leader 
of  the  CaHfomian  bar,  who  rpcocrnjzed  in  the  objector  a  lit  lie  upholsterer  who 
used  to  do  jobs  about  his  bouse,  aHkiKJ  why.  The  upholsttirer  replied,  that 
he  disapproved  altngetber  of  contracts,  becansa  he  thoaght  work  should  b^ 
done  by  liiring  workmen  for  the  day. 
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account  of  the 


111.    Thk  New  Coxstitc 

An  able  Californian  writer  gives  the  fo] 
Constitution  of  1879 ;  — 

*^  Jhp  ppw  riinatitutjnn  mlopted  in  May,  1879,  made  nulical  cli 


arises 


in 


alinoat  every  dtDftnilM"^  "^  !■'»**  Govcrniueat.  Tl  corapluU-ly  «:himt;eU  the 
imlii'i:i!  s\  >(!  Ill,  .tint  thfteliy  remicn-d  nt^cfMHary  an  alU-riUI'.in  tJt'Ti\ nioat 

nllj|...    I^tf^    r..litiM|^    1.,    .^iril    nil. I    .-riiitinHl    pr.  ..■.>.1  n  rt.         It    ro  V  ■luTlOllized 

y|e  workiiiL'.  and  to  a  ^T-'ai.  t-xu-til  tli«  8*.'"pu  of  tliu  legi.sliiliv«Mirpartment, 
lopping  oil  spcilfll  illld  luml  luj^lsl.lLliiil,  ami  Ulill|!lHg  LIU'  t'MjUt'lH  licreto- 
tore  obtained  by  such  Itgislation  to  be  covered  by  general  law.  As  a  part 
of  thia  revolution,  it  required  a  new  plan  of  county,  tnwnsliip^  and  city 
organization,  with  the  idea  partly  of  foiving  the  same  general  laws  upon 
all  local  goTemnicnt8,  and  partly  of  investing  such  local  governments  with 
pMwer  to  legislate  for  t>»ftm«HlvPfl,  |tiit  the  main  midcrlvitiL*  Knirit  nf  the 
new  instrument  wa-s  an  atla<'k  upon  capital  un<lt'r  the  8i>euinus  name  of 

opnit.-itiun  Ui  monninjlii-s.  'in  ii^e  nn  exprt-Asivi'  I  ■rtlimrin.^n  ptir:iS4^'.  capi- 
tal, and  H.spi'i;i;ill_v  acruinulatvd  rApit-ai,  wherever  it  was  fnuml,  \v;i8  to  be 
"cinched.*  >  With  this  object  in  view,  cheap  laboixr  was  to  he  driven  out 
of  iho  country,  and  corporaiiona  so  restricted  and  hampered  in  their 
operationa  an  to  be  unable  to  tnako  lax^o  profits.  The  cry  was  that  there 
were  unjust  discrlminaiions  on  the  part  of  the  railroada,  and  extortionate 
rali'S  on  the  part  of  wate.r  and  gas  companlnK  ;  that  riciouii  practices  were 
indulged  in  by  mining  corporations;  that  fair  day's  wages  for  fair  day's 
labour  could  not  be  obtainrd  ;  that  rich  men  rolled  in  luxur}',  and  that 
poor  men  were  cramped  with  want.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  were 
some  grounds  for  tliese  complaints.  But  it  docs  not  fallow  that  capital 
was  any  wore  tyrannical  ur  corporations  are  more  uncousciouable  than 
by  their  very  nature  they  are  compelled  to  be."  > 

Some  of  the  above  points,  and  particularly  the  chants  in 
local  government  and  in  the  juilicial  system,  lie  rather  outside 
the  scope  of  the  prpsent  narrative,  and  I  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  inquiring  bow  far  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Sand  Lot 
party  were  attained  through  the  Conntitution  whose  enactment 
it  had  secured.  They  nw^  t.l|o  (^nirir*^!  ^^  **" — "^^  T*'*^y. 
which  made  common  oausf  witli  them«  sought  to  d<':il  with  four 
Questions  in  wltiih  I'^y  **'p  g^'-^*^^"'?"^  r.i.i^tiy  ^.^n^^^l^HP^.]  ^f  \^y 
discont^Tf^*^  (,'iiUt'orniaus. 
These  were  — 

Thj*  ^rpt^pj^l  rArrnpfin^^  nf  politji'ians,  and  bad  conduct  of 
State^  CQUDtv.  and  ivtv  gi 


jverumei 


1  "Cinching"  is  drawing  tight  the  girths  of  a  horse. 

s  Ur.  Theodore  H.  UJtttill  In  the  Berkeley  Quarterly  for  July,  1880. 
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bon«tmenforthi 
Tiatittg  {ouiui  uiem^^  put  them  in  office  and  keep  them  tiiere, 
in  the  great  profaleiD  of  American  politics.  The  contribotioiis 
made  to  its  Aolntion  by  the  Conrentiofi  of  1879  weve  neither 
novel  DOT  jiroiDiisiDg.  I  hare  noted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
a  feir  of  some  of  its  more  im(*urtant  prorisioos,  and  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  itself  will  be  found  printed  in  fall  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  volume.  Here  I  will  merelr  sum  np 
its  main  results  under  the  four  heads  above-mentioned.^ 

L    ^t  *""triTt?  Tirrl  ]imifa  in  nrnj  [innnihlr  r-av  thr  pnwrn 

of  the  State  li-gislature,  leaving  it  little  authority  ex- 

Iceiit  to  carry  ont  by  statutes  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 

^fttitution.     U  jnak^'s   ^'  lobbying,"  i.e.  the  attempt  to 

^  corrupt  a  le^shitor.'ainl  tlie  corrupt  action  ot  a  I^is- 

lator,  felony.  "" 

2.  It  forbiil.H  the  State  legislature  or  local  authorities  to 

infur  (\fA)ts  \>»-y'm*\  a  rerttin  limit,  tax^^s  unoiiitivafed 
land  equally  with  cultivuted,  makc^  sums  liue^SlT 
mortgage  taxable  in  the  district  where  the  mortgaged 
property  lies,  authorizes  an  income  tax,  and  directs  a 
highly  inqnisitifrial  scrutiny  of  everybody's  property 
for  the  ]mrp:>6es  of  taxation. 

3.  It  forbida  the  "watering  of  stock.^'  dffil^^'  *^^*  t**" 
^  State  has  j»ower  to  prevent  corporations  from  conduct- 
ing tht?ir  imsiness  so  as  to  "  infringe  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  State";  directs  the  cliarg(!8  of  telegraph 
and  gas  companies,  and  of  water-sxipplying  bodies,  to 
b<»  r%Milated  and  limited  by  law ;  institut«:'3  a  railroad 
co|fimissLim  with  power  to  fix  the  transjK.rrjit.ion  r^ttea 
on  all  railroads  and  examine  tlie  bouks  and  accounts 
of  all  transportation  companies. 


t^  A*  to  tlM«  natiir«  of  State  (^ofuitt  tat  ions  in  general,  and  the  restrlctioni 
oow  ImpoMu  OD  leifliilalureiii  see  Chapiflrs  XJCXVIl.  »^q.  iu  Vol.  L 
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4.  It  forbids  all  corporatioas  to  employ  nny  ntiiii^^f^p^  ilftb^^ 
Qiem  from  the  suttraae  (thoreby  attempting  to  traus- 
gr^s  the  HfteentUamenilinent  to  the  Feilei*al  Oonstitu- 
tiom  forbids  their  cmjiloyment  on  any  public  works, 
annuls  all  contracts  for  "coolie  labour,"  directs  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  puaiyhiueiit  of  any  com- 
pany which  shall  import  Chinese,  to  impose  conditious 
on  the  residence  of  Chinese,  and  to  cause  their  re- 
moval if  they  fail  to  observe  these  couditions. 

Tt  nlso  df-elares  that  eight  hours  shiill  constitute  a  \p^7l\  day's 
work  ini  ,^|1  pnKlin  works.* 

When  the  C<mstitution  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  in  May,  t^TQ  jy  waa  voVipm.^ntiy  ^p|^aafi  Ky  the 
moniedmen.  who  of  course  influence,  iu  resjiect  to  their  wealth, 
a  far  larger  number  of  votes  than  they  themselves  cast.  Several 
of  the  conservative  delegates  had,  I  was  told,  aljstained  from 
putting  forth  their  full  effortH  to  have  the  worst  proposals 
rejected  by  the  convention  in  the  belief  that  when  the  people 
oanie  to  consider  them,  they  would  ensure  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  instrument.  Some  of  its  provisions  were  alleged  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Constituiion  ot  the  l  nirea  .>Mt^^H,  iilirt"Ctff  re f o re 
null.  Others  were  deunmieed  as  ruinous  to  uoinmeroe  and 
industry,  calculated  to  ilrive  f:u^it:.'d  out:  f^f  the  eutintrv.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  the  Granger  party  commanded  so  many 
rural  votes,  and  ilie  band  IjOC  party  so  maiT^Tu^an  Franc  is  co 
(whose  population  was  then  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the  en- 
tire State),  that  the  Constitution  was  carried,  though  by  a 
small  majority,  only  11,{K>0,  out  of  a  total  of  145,000  citizens 
voting.  Qf  course  ifr  liiul  to  t^^  <^nacted  as  a  whole,  amendment 
Vu^iUCT  ini^^^^tiih^*^  vvlw-rt^  'A  vnti-  of  the  people  is  taken. 

The.next^thiu'.:  vv.t^  to  eliuose  a  h-x^islature  tocarrv  out  the 
Constitutioii.  Had  the  saiUL-  iiiflneut'i-s  prevailed  iu  this  election 
as'  prevailed  iiithat  of  the  ConstitutioLial  Convention,  the  results 
might  have  been  serious.  But,  fortunately,  there  was  a  slifijht 
i;eaction.  now  tliat  tin-  first  ami  niMU  ^tt-o  seL-mt-tl  tt*  I 


i;eaction.  now  tliat  tin-  first  ani[  in. an  >tMO  rieL-mt-d  tt>  ]m.vr  been  »— ■ 

t^kfTi     Tiit.  pn|.Tii.ii.>M..j  y^-|pn|M->t^    i-i-^  ^ ^  ^  it  p:^vty  nil  I 

''nn  ''♦■^^"^«/-  -^'■''  "vvi'^;^  <;.■>  f.lij.s  .livi:-^inn  of  i\w  workitig  men's  I 

and  the  (irauj^er  vote  bet  wren  Rearneyite  camUdai^es  and^he  I 

^  For  Biiiue  further  remarks  on  tliA  new  Con<)titulioa  aco  tmtt:  iu  AppCDdiz.  * 
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TVpif»T:ii.H^  ttiP  H(TlTlll1'^''T'^^  yiiminil  in  miijiirit;-,  tlimi];?!  a  small 
one.  Now  the  Kfc-miblieaiis  arf.  in  r:tli|'nriii.'i^  as  they  would 
themselves  say,  the  mudnnite  and  Fonset-vati  ve  oartv.  or  aa  thtjir 


opponents  suid,~t'Jie  party  of  the  rich  and  the  uKmopolists. 
Their  nrc'h.]|^in;innp  in:-ulH.  f.])f>  jj^pUlnf nr*^  rU'  ^s.<^)  a  l»dy  more 
cautious  tU;iri  mii:;ht  have  been  ex|>ected.  Pr<iF<KiRin^r  Tin:irfy 
^''V'tlriy  till  tihi^  V"^  r^vnctiftifiMM  tlie  majority  showed  this 
It^'altv  by  kpupiu^^  well  within  the  lebtor  of  that  iui-^trument, 

>Oi:ie(l   to 
Thus 


lUinnlHpr.s  wore  tliKp 
pirit. 


while  the  woi'TuiiL,'  un'ii  ami  raruier 

fo'llgwoiit  bv  buia  Iet,^i>]fi}i-i""  wi»rill:lu^J  i-^iUh.I  it-..  ;; 

the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  changed  places. 

Those  who  had  opposed  it  in  the  Convention   D'l^ijfil  jifl  '*•"  ^^- 

m^rers  aBTnToTeniLers  :   while  tliose  who  luul  t.'himoured  for  and 

carried  it  now  began  to  wish  that  they  luul  made  its  tlirections 

more  imperative.     The  indueiice  and  tho  money  of  the  railroad 

and  the  other  great  corporations  were  of  course  brought  into 

play,  despite  the  terrors  of  a  prosecution  for  felony,  and  became 

\u  additional  '*  consorvative  force  "  of  great  moment. 

Thus  n,  stM-ir^  ^-.f  st^j^tiit.-s  u-n^  pw>.«.,l  ivKinK  ^r-|y|.  |-f|>pf  trl4in 
T)rovisiou,s  ai  tlu-  CunstitiUion  in  ;l  fona  |[;Tl.:ip>^  ^^^  liMb>  l.nr.n- 
fitl  ;is  rouM  ht>  rnntv\v,H\.  and  cet-t^Litdv  less  harmful  than  had 
been  feared  when  the  Cutislitqt.it^n  war  |^nf  fn  Hu^  i-.>f.>  Many 
bad  hiUa,  itarttfularly  Ihiwe  airiird  at  the  Ohine.se,  were  de- 
feated, and  one  hi  ly  say  generally  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Sand  Lot  nn"u  wen*  grievously  disap|K>inted. 

Whil^  j^|]  \]\'is  was  nassiiiL:.  Kearney  had  more  and  more 
flei-lined  ig  f:une  and  powtrr.  He  did  not  sit  eitlun-  in  the  Ct»n- 
stiiutional  Convention  or  in  the  legislature  of  1880.  The  mob 
had  tired  of  his  liarangues,  especially  Jis  little  seemcti  to  come 
of  tlieni,  and  as  the  candidates  of  the  W.  P.  C,  had  behaved 
no  better  in  office  than  those  of  the  old  parties.  He  had 
quarrelletl  witli  the  Chronicle,  He  was,  moreover,  unfitted 
by  knowledge  or  training  to  argue  the  legal,  economical,  and 
political  questions  involved  in  the  new  Constitution,  so  that  the 
prominence  of  these  questions  threw  him  into  the  background. 
An  anti-Chinese  agitation,  in  which  the  unemployed  marched 
about  San  Francisco,  calling  on  einiiloyers  to  discharge  all 
Chinese  workmen,  caused  some  alarm  iu  the  winter  of  1879-80, 
but  Kearney  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  when  he  returned 
his  party  was  wavering.     Even  his  prosecution  and  imprison- 
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ment  on  a  rather  trivial  charge  gave  only  a  brief  revival  to 
his  popularity.  The  W.  P.  C.  was  defeated  in  a  city  election 
in  March,  1880,  by  a  combination  of  the  better  class  of  Demo- 
crats with  the  Republicans,  and  soon  after  expired. 

Wlyil  r  o...^  jp  Sm  Krnnf^i>^pn  in  t.hp  fnll  of  I.SJ^^,  ppoplpi 
ti^Ucpg  of  Kt^.iriipy  n-s  a  siiout  ropket.  Somp  diil  not  know 
whether  he  wns  iu  the  city.  Others  said  that  the  ciipituHsts  had 
rendered  him  harmless  by  the  gift  of  a  new  dray  and  team. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  went  East,  and  mounted  the  stuuip  on 
behalf  of  the  Labour  party  in  New  York.  He  ymved.  how- 
ever, scarcely  equal  to  his  fame,  for  mob  onitorv  i>:  a  flower 
which  does  not  always  bear  transplantation.  Since  1880  he 
has  from  time  to  time  taken  some  i)ait,  hut  never  a  conspic- 
uous part,  in  Califoruian  politics,  and  was,  indeed,  iu  1883,  no 
longer  deemed  a  force  to  be  regarded.  And  now,  as  the 
Icelandic  sagas  say,  he  is  out  of  the  story. 

After  the  session  of  1880.  Ciiifoniinn  politics  resumed  thei r 
old  features.  Election  fr:iu(ls  are  .siud  to  li.ive  liciume  less 
frenuent  since  L^lass  hali^.t.  hnv.'^  w-iv  ndni.r.M.  whi-ndiy  the 
practice  of  stuftint:  a  ix'V  with  pit]n^i"<  hffm-c  tin*  ynf^ rs  ar- 
ru'P  in  the  morning  has  been  nhp^'lfiMl  T^it  tin-  .rrimf  )i^>twpn^n 
tihP  *""'*  ''^'^  p"^^ip^  fno.q  on  i^^  h.^Poro.  Wliat  n'uuiiiunl  of  the 
Sand  Lot  trroup  w;us  nniUsorU^d  into  thc^Uf-^hiui-Latir  narty^  out 
oT  which  ii,  had  maiidy  <'^onie.  and  to  which  it  had  strong  aftin- 
ities.  i;ht>  city  y-(^v<;niiuont  nF  S.ui  Fr.iTimsro  is  much  what  it 
was  before  the  [tkMtati'ju. — a  few  years  a^'O,  under  Boss  Buck- 
ley,  it  was  even  worse,  —  nor  does  the  legishitiire  seem  to  be 
any  purer  or  wiser.  When  the  railroa^]  ^^ffintnift^iirm  Un(\  to  bo 
filpctcd  th(j  railrfifiil  in riY'M^^ <''■■'  inanaL^ed  so  to  intiuenne  the 
elcciion.  althou^^li  j^  wa.s  inaile  Uirectly  by  Itic  [tcople,  in^TTtwo 
oPthe  taree  commissioners  cliosen  were,  or  soon  atterwards 
came,  under  their  iniiuenee,  while  the  third  was  a  mere  de- 
claimer.  None  of  them  possessed  the  practical  knowledge  of 
railway  business  needed  to  enable  them  to  deal,  in  the  maimer 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  with  the  oppressions  alleged 
to  be  practised  by  the  railroads;  and  the  complaints  of  those 
oppressions  seemed  in  1883  to  be  aa  common  as  formerly.  I 
enquired  in  that  year  why  the  railroad  magnates  had  tiot  been 
content  to  rely  on  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion against  the  control  sought  to  be  exerted  over  their  under- 
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taking.  The  answer  was  that  they  had  considered  this  course, 
but  had  concluiJed  that  it  was  cheaper  to  capture  a  majority 
of  the  Coiumissiou.  The  passing  of  the  luter-State  Commerce 
Act  by  Congress  was  expected  to  bring  abouC  a  change  in  the 
situutiou^  but  that  not  h:is  disappointed  its  pro]notei*8  ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  thy  Suutheru  Pacilic  R:iilroacl  (aa  it  is  now  called, 
though  it  controls  the  Centrul  Paciiic  line  also)  remains  severe. 
In  July  189-4,  when  the  dispute  between  the  I'ullman  Com- 
pany and  their  employes  in  Illinois  gave  rise  to  a  railway 
strike  over  large  parts  of  the  West,  tha  mobs  whi<^h  attacked 
the  depots  and  wreckctl  the  trains  in  California  seem  to  have 
been  rei^a r d eil  Tty  TTic '  n I ag s  oT^  CTuT  pe o j  1 1  e  w i  1 1  i  a  sy  ni ]  )a t hy 
which  t^au  be  attributt'd  to  uotiuug  but  tlH*  v;tMU'ral  hostility 
Mt  to    thit   r:iihri:id   colUljauv  ^yjnn.    n;iy;   3s4i    Inin^   biifi    lifce'an 

Some  of  thf-  IpLM.slation  frajned  under  the_C_QnstitutioD  of  1879 
harnhr'ady  been  pronoun<;ed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  Sta^ 
ihvalid.  an  otiimsea  to  tliat  instniin«*T>f.  Jf-iMf  nr  frji  t\u\  Fi'ilfral 
('oij.'jititiition^  and  more  of  it  may  share  the  same  fate.  The 
condition  of  the  people  at  large  has  not  substantially  changed, 
though  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  legislature  (as  reganls 
special  legialatluu)  and  on  local  authorities  (as  regards  bor- 
rowing and  the  undertaking  of  costly  public  works)  have 
proved  beneficial.  Tlie  net  result  of  the  whole  agitation  was 
to  give  the  monied  classes  m  California  a  fright ;  to  win  for 
f.hf  %VAfi-  a.  uiui  niiiiu-  nirom-iifnir,  A  mct-h-:..  ;inu.  uv  ciH-ctving 
for  a  time  the  inHux.  uf  raoital,  tQ_n-!La.rd  her  yrowth  j^ist  when 
p rosjnMity  wa.s  reviviii.^^  uvr  tin-  re-st  of  the  qguiiU'V  i  W  worry 

u--iKl...n|-  ^Vfinn.^l^y  i-j-ipplin^r    th..  fm^if  .■■.rpni-nf  Iniw.  and  to  lefl-Vft 

tiie  wurkjifv^  <-1;.-s^hs  nn.l  jjn'mrf^  wht.-rc  tliey  were.  Xo  great 
liitrui  has  been  done,  and  tlie  Constitution,  pruned  and  trimmed 
by  the  courts,  is  now  (1893)  reported  to  be  working  fairly 
well.  Nevertheless,  a.  [pist^hiovous  cxamnln  h.-ucj  |><?en  f^i^\^  pnd 
an  instrument  remains  in  lorce  which  may  some  da^'  be  made 
the  bafiis  of  further  attacks  upon  the  capitalist  class. 

IV.   Obsbrtationb  OM  THK  MoTBmVT 

I  would  leave  the  reader  to  draw  a  moral  for  himself,  were 
he  not  likely  to  err,  as  I  did  myself,  till  corrected  by  ray 


I 
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Califumiao  friends,  hy  thmlcintr  the  whole  mnvfimpnt  mnra 
ji^fimia  t^nn  it  ^^^y  was. 

Jt  rosp  with  siiritrisinp^  ease  nnd  swiftness.  The  romlitiona 
wpTi-  no  tl'iiilft  cxrci'tiniiiillvfavourahlL'.  No  otlTci'  ])Opii larioil  iu 
ATiiericii  tiiriiislnMl  .si>g<totta  titdd  for  demau^>i:.v.  itut  tiie  deina- 
Ku.i;ue  hmiscit  was  nnt  lnriiu<lahU\  He  did  not  make  the  move- 
ment,  but  nitivly  rode  tor  a  luoment  on  the  crest  of  tlie  wave. 
Europeans  niiiy  say  that  a  stronger  man,  a  man  with  know* 
ledge,  education,  and  a  fierce  tenacity  of  fibre,  might  have 
built  up  a  more  permanent  power,  and  used  it  with  more 
destructive  effect.  Hut  Californians  fiiiy  that  a  strong  man 
would  not  have  l>eeu  siiffiTed  to  do  what  Kearney  did  with 
impunity.  Kearney  throve  —  so  they  allege  —  because  the 
solid  classes  despised  him,  and  felt  that  the  best  thing  was  to 
let  him  talk  himself  out  and  reveal  his  own  hoUowness. 

The  moYt^n^pnt  fnTl  nn  qiiirkly  ^"  iJL  pfvqo  This  was  partly 
due,  as  has  just  been  saiil,  to  the  incomtu't«^nfM-'  of  th«'  leader, 
who  had  really  nothing  to  propose  and  did  not  know  l{ovc  to 
use  the  force  that  seemed  to  have  come  to  his  hands.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  set  down  bo  the  credit  of  the  American 
party  system.  Tl^^  ejiistiuL^  oaitiea  are  fi9  Htmnp-^  ami  n^ra 
!^rp:if]  nvp|-  ^n  wide  an  area,  that  it  is  veiv  difficult  to  create 
jt  PfW  p-f<^y  IvHSting  on  a  complex  k^-al  urj^'ani/ation,  and 
aupp^irted  by  the  central  organization  for  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral j>olitics,  they  Ciin  survive  a  temjjorary  eclip.se  in  a  partic- 
ular State,  while  a  new  party  iNiniiot  count  itself  permanent 
till  it  has  established  some  sueli  orji^anii^ation,  centnU  as  well 
as  local.  This  may  operate  badly  in  keeping  old  i>arties  alive, 
when  they  deserve  to  die.  But  it  operates  well  in  checking 
the  growtlj  or  abridging  the  life  of  mischievous  local  factions. 
Th|^t  fnn.i  i^f  yiiftfl  j^^nae  moreoveTj  wluoh  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  n<^;^rlv  ev^Tv  n:Ltivt>  Ayiencap  mind.  sooi^rorTuc?^ro???TT5h 

•^fT''!!!!!!  rftiP"""  ■"^'--^"^"-       •\V^.^*^^-^.-.  ■■..f;..»  ,.»f»^^  ,>^l ;..iij 

those  who  owned  even  a  little  property,  had  relieved  their 
minds  by  voting  for  the  new  Constitution,  they  felt  they  had 
gone  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  change,  and  at  the  election 
of  a  legislature  voted  for  moderate  men.  Support  from  this 
class  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Sand  Lot  rabble  ceased  to  be 
dangerou.s;  and  although  tlireats  of  violence  were  abundant, 
and  sometimes  bloodthirsty,  there  was  little  sedition  ordisorder. 
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"B^^yv  Btump  orator  In  the  West  aays  a  irreat  deal  more  than 
hi*  IHOiins  niul  i>;  ]jnniipt1v  di-^cojmtod  by  hjs  hearers.  Tho 
populaiie  ot  tsaij  Fraiior^co  has  now  luul  again  nu'riaced  tfip. 
Chiuese  quarter  aiid  the  dooks  of  the  Tacilic  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which,  until  recent  legislation  by  Congress  checkt'tl 
them,  brought  the  Chinese  over.  Qjice  the  Chiuese  armed  iu 
^InFp.nry  of  Chinat-<>wii.:in<|  twice  daring  these  agitJitiona  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  was  formed  to  protect  the  banks  and 
keep  order  in  the  streets.  But  mi^]|Y  ppt^ple  donUt  whether 
oril e r  WJis  rpiil  1  v  endan Lnn-ed.  The  few  attacks  made  on 
Chinese  stores  were  dune  by  small  bauds  of  hoodlums,  who 
tUsapi>eared  at  the  sight  of  t]ie  police.  The  jKjlice  and  militia 
seem  to  have  behaved  well  all  through.  Moreover,any  serious 
riot  would  in  San  Francisco  be  quelled  speedily  and  severely 
by  the  resi>pct:ible  classes,  who  would  supersede  the  municipal 
authority  if  it  seemed  to  fear,  or  to  lie  aeerotly  leagued  with, 
the  authors  of  sedition.  Even  the  meetings  of  the  various 
politii::d  parties  were  scarrely  ever  disturbed  or  "hull-dozed" 
by  their  oiipouents.  When  the  Kearneyites  once  or  twice 
molested  Demoi^ratic  meetings,  they  were  so  promptly  re- 
pelled, that  they  desisted  for  the  future. 

Ttiere  was  vrrv  lit.tli^  nf  pmisfifm<^  nr  CQUstnietive  commn- 
nism  or  socialism  iu  the  taovfineiit.  Ke.iriioy  told  the  work- 
ing men  thtit  the  ri e h  h ad  t h r i  ve 1 1  at  t h e i r  expense,  and  talked 
of  hanging  thieves  iu  office,  and  burning  the  houses  of  capital- 
ists.      Hut    neither    ht*    nnr    ■Ltiv  nfluM-    |]^|||mT^.]r,>^    Mnm.;in.l    fl.^ 

,_  :..t.f:f..f:.^»  r.f  ^.-^p^T^y  ^rv.^  fr.^...^^.^  whose  vote  carried  the 
new  Constitution,  owued  their  fatma,  and  woxdd  have  recoiled 
from  suggestions  of  agrarian  socialism.  And  in  fact  the  new 
Constitution,  although  it  contains  provisions  hostile  to  capital, 
is  anything  but  agrarian  or  communistic,  for  it  entrenches 
vested  rights,  especially  in  land,  more  thoroughly  than  before. 


4 
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■Vies  a  i\\\\]  '  '^'  irith'ut  "■irfi]"ii"TT  j  ■linfrnniT^'ivir"  ■'  ^nniiil"  r- 
:i\A(^  pr.rtion  of  thr  thKitJiiyr  Libourvote:  prevents  the  o|H'n ing 

'i/f  |"d|lii rl' '   "•    ""  ^  ^^-.^w.u 

working  men.  eytT  '"  ^li"^''  p^^-^"»  L■^■l■|o  r,r  pnli^f1if.M]piPTit.j 
may  yasilv  ac<-.  Siicrili.-i-j  thn  inf^i-t-^t.^  of  the  Idioiirint^^  chisaes. 
as  well  as  the  capiUdists,  to  wtmt  the  landowners  regard  aa 
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their  iuberests.'^'  A  solitary  Parisian  communist  "who  was 
elected  to  the  conventiou  "  exercised  no  influence,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  party  for  refusing  to  supixjrt  the  new  Con- 
stitution." There  were  some  rich  men,  and  lawyers  connected 
with  the  great  eorporjitinns,  among  the  candidates  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Sand  hvl  party.  Others  of  tlie  same  class  who 
tried  secretly  to  use  it  had  probably  their  selfish  ends  to  serve, 
but  would  have  been  less  williiij^  to  increase  its  strength  had 
they  regarded  it  as  an  attack  on  property  in  general.  The  fact 
is  that  theoretical  communism  has  no  hold  upon  nativty  Ameri* 
cans,  while  its  practical  application  does  not  commend  itself  to 
fanners  who  own  their  himl  and  workmen  who  own  their  houses. 
The  belief  which  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  States  that  the  move- 
ment liad  a  communistic  character  was  therefore  a  mist;iken  one. 
]^lnit>  tnJKchief  would  haVfi  hyep  donp  hnt  fnr  Ihp  t^yis^pin^fl 
aL  Llif  Federal  J^'ii^-^t'tiiti<n>^     ]\    i.-.j^y^-y-^  ^  ffgrt'iin  rlir 


th**  Conveiitioii,  vvlio  felt  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  legislate 
right  in  tlie  teeth  of  an  overruling  instrument.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  upsetting  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
of  1879,  and  some  of  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature 
under  them,  and  luis  discouraged  attempts  to  pass  others. 

On  the  whol*>.  not  iniirh  Pvil  ha,^  Wn  wrn^||rht.  at  least  not, 
much  fompan-d  with  what  was  feared  in  the  State  itself,  and 
l>c1ieved  in  tht-  K;ist  ti'  liave-resulted."  Tlic  Ix'tter  sort  ot  Pali- 
fovhians  ^^\■^^  years  after  were  no  longer  alarmedj  but  seemed 
half  ash.'tmed  and  half  amused  when  they  recollected  the  scenes 
1  have  described.  They  felt  somewhat  as  a  man  feels  when  he 
awakes  unrefreslied  after  a  niglit  of  Inid  <Ireama.  He  fears  at 
tiret  thai  Kis  ^arnTCTTongu^^mniTroljBinglieacl  may  mean 
that  he  has  caught  a  fever.  But  when  he  has  breakfasted  and 
is  again  immersed  in  work,  these  sensations  and  api)rehension8 
disappear  together.  After  all,  say  the  lawyers  and  Uinkers  of 
San  Francisco,  we  are  going  on  as  before,  property  will  take 
care  of  itself  in  this  country,  things  are  not  really  worse  so  far 
as  our  business  is  concenied. 

ypifbt-T  an'  lhiii'.:s  In-ttor.  It  is  natural  to  sup^xTtse  that  a 
slun'k.  hovvL-vtT  i;]n>i  t.  iiiust  niaK*!'  d'  di'iTereni'i^  rf^^oi^inTTnTTtVr 
:tj|il  lifTiLi  iia  future  foitunes.     If  this  shock  has  so  affected 


i 


1  Mr.  H.  G«orgv,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Augtut,  1880. 
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Constitution  has  not  alt<^PO(l  the  eoonomic  condition  of  the 
workmen  and  f.trmers,  it  miglit  havf  In'cn  thought  that  the 
crisis,  wliifh  suddenly  startled  this  busy  and  (in  Sau  Francisco) 
luxurious  soidety,  would  rouse  good  citizens  to  a  more  iU'tivo 
interest  in  politics,  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  getting 
lionester  men  into  the  offices  and  the  legislature,  iind,  indeed,  of 
I»iirifying  public  life  lUtogether.  Hut  these  consequences  do 
not  seem  to  huvt!  followed,  hi  tlie  stress  and  hurry  of  Califor- 
nian  life,  impressions  pnss  awiftlv  ii\y[iv.  Good  citizens  are  dis- 
posed  to  stiuid  aside  ;  and  among  the  richer  many  look  forward 
to  a  time  when,  haviug  made  their  fortunes,  they  will  go  East 
to  spend  them-  San  Francisco  in  particular  contimies  to  be 
deploi-ably  misgoverned,  and  passes  from  the  tyranny  of  one 
Ring  to  that  of  another,  with  no  change  save  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  prey  njion  her.  It  may  l)e  that  another  shock 
is  in  store  for  the  (lolden  State,  more  violent  than  the  last, 
although  equally  within  legal  limits,  for  there  seems  no 
danger,  iu  spite  of  such  outbreaks  as  marked  the  great 
railway  strikes  of  18*J4,  of  mere  mob  law  and  iinarchy.  The 
forces  at  the  disjH^sal  of  order  are  always  the  stronger; 
nor  are  the  Californians,  with  all  their  restlessness,  specially 
inclined  to  communistic  experiments.  It  may  on  the  other 
hand  be  that  as  society  settles  down  from  tlie  fevcriKh  inatA. 
bjlity  nf  these  early  *lays.  as  the  niasa^  of  the  people  acquire 
a  ujn i-f  f - n H  1^0 1 1 c neu  ^•  i '^ \s  ~< > t  t h i Tr  t ru v _  i uteres t s ,  a s  t lui we  nio ral 
iliHuen^Cft  whu-Ji  j-niinh  i'm-  ^t,  inin'b  in  AiTit^iir^  assert  Jjieir 
dominion  int>re  widely,  the  prpsimit  i^viU  ivtll  >ilrniv]y  pf^>jft  away. 
The  jiresident  of  the  Vigilance  ('onimittee  of  185G  told  me 
that  all  he  had  seen  happen  in  Sau  Fianciac^^,  since  the  days 
when  it  was  a  tiny  Sjanish  mission,  tuado  liiiii  confident  that 
everytlung  wouhl  come  nut  straight.  Probably  he  is  right. 
American  experience  shows  that  the  optimists  generally  are. 


Epiloqus  to  this  and  the  Two  Last  Frecediko 
Chapters. 

The  illustrations  given  in  tb*»se  three  ckipters  of  perversions 
of  poi)ular  government  carry  their  moral  with  them,  and  only 
a  lew  parting  comments  are  needed. 
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KjLJtber  of  the  twu  ^n-at  politica]  )jartie.s  ]i^^  i"  rou^wfr  of 

f^f^fo      ii'^ri-it^^.l      -.      tu^ffat.     fnnnmA      ¥hits      \¥<i     rival.         If     the 


Tummaiiy  Ring  !»Ueds  little  lustre  upoh  the  Democrats  of  Now 
York,  tiie  Gas  Ring  of  Phil.ulelphia  is  no  more  creditable  to 
the  Kepublicans  of  l*ennsylvania. 

Both  JD  Now  York  anfl  in  Philiuleliilna  Ihore  was  nothing 
truly  political  in  the  character  and  rareer  of  the  Kings.  'I'am- 
niany  lias  been  fur  thirty  years  a  selii!;)h  coiiiljinatiou  of  men 
who  have  had  purely  personal  ends  to  serve;  and  Tweed  in 
particular  was  a  mere  vulgar  roi>i)(?r:  SU  llU!  (tils  Rin^  strove 
and  throve,  and  its  successors  have  striven  and  tliriven,"liolely 
to  secure  patronage  and  gain  to  their  respective  members. 
True  indeed  it  is  that  neither  in  New  York  nor  in  Philadelphia 
could  thn  Rings  have  won  their  way  to  power  without  the 
connivauL'u  of  chiefs  among  the  national  parties,  who  needed 
the  help  of  the  vote  the  Rings  controlled;  true  also  that  tliiifc 
vote  would  never  have  becoine  so  large  had  not  naany  citizens 
looked  on  the  Rings  as  the  "regular"  organizations,  and  heirs 
of  the  local  party  traditions.  J?ut  neither^  R[iuj  had  ever  any 
distinctive  principles  or  proposals :  neither  ever  appealed  to 
tne  I'Ci'ple  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  or  a  scheme  calculated 
t-n  \.t.-n..i\\^  thiT  niTTi'ir'i  LucrCj  witlx  office  as  a  nie:uis  to  lucre, 
was  their  only  aim,  the  party  for  the  sake  of  the  party  their 
only  watchword. 

Whrtt^  then,  are  the  R.-dient,  fo^tni-*^^  nf  thiimi  tirn  cases,  and 
what  the  lessons  they  enfoi"ce  ?  They  are  these.  Xli&4a^ver 
r^fnj^  r^r^rnniv^^fmn  jp  a  multituj^p ;  the  facJlJl  ,^  wlth  ujiich  the 
adminiatrative  maeliiner^  (tf  i;'uvpfHTiiri]f,  \\\\\y  lyt  m-i^ia  the 
iflsjTriiment  of  T>rivate  |^';i[ii^^  the  di>i|tosition  uf  the  average 
r»i|inntfttilii  riti'''-il  Tif  ri^'^*"^^*^  ^-"  ^-^^  (^,^overniiii-i]t'raf!i.ir  than 


fr.^L.^      fl.ti     tm.nl.ln      ,A-     ,t^r.^v^^^,•,x^x^\^y^     [t..  ThOSG     are      UUt     Whol  K' 

new  phenomena,  but  they  are  hardly  such  as  would  have  been 
looked  for  in  the  United  Stiites;  and  not  one  of  them  waa 
f^oww^  "-^"n  Trirri"^^''^^'^  wrote. 

_ia  tlie  e:iac  of  rulifornia.  TJ^n  ntovi-ment  whifh  ^'avg  birth  to 
i.hf-  ]\>'\v  1 'np-^*-i^-MtiMTi  n-'is^ii^I^^jiliniate  ymlitiriLl  movement.  It 
waa  crude  in  its  aiuts,  ami  tainted  witb  deuiagetgism  in  its 
methods.  Bnt  it  was  ev^kod  {jy  real  ej-'''^-  a-^TJ  li^  """ght, 
however  ignorantlv^  the  public  good.     Kearney  had  no  soraui 
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ends  to  aerrey  and  gained  for  hiTWirlf  nothing  more 
nlid  tban  xMbonetj.    Hg^  y  tmtiopwng  gwentidllr  the  same 
Ihat  which  iaa  appoieJ  m  the  Wertan  tfafces  iriUfcr  the 
of  UfaDceronu  tae  ranactg"  AlHanf^^M  f5|iwliw 
an  eflbtt  to  apply  political 


\ 


toevilsy  reu  or  sappoeed, 
vhieh  are  mainly  eootuMnic  nlher  than  political,  and  only  a 
poft  of  viiich  legiahtian  can  renore.  jimilar  nwremepta 
mqgt  from  tin>e  to  tine  he  expected;  all  Jbt  can  be  hoped  is 
to  keep  them  within  eonstitntiotial  Hnes.  and  preTeni^tbea 
from  damaging  tiie  ciMit  US  retarding  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bttttes  they  afEect  v^i»S"y  u  m^ry  pataial  than  that  those 
who  suffer  from  haid  times  and  see  that  a  few  m^n  mar  rich 
wTiiie  the  vast  maywity  icmain  poor  shonld  eonfooiid  the 
misehiefa  which  ariae  rrotn  staite  or  fly^— *"*^TOItstiat3on 
and  from  the  undae  power  which  the  aws  hSTe" 
oorporatioas  to  acquire  w 


nnitted 


yer  wnicD  tne  laws  nsTe  penniwea 
itb  other  Lardihips  due  to  Ab  consti- 


tutooii  uf  huiuau  uature  and  the  cooditions  of  the  world  we 
lire  in.  and  should,  possessing  the  whole  power  of  the  State, 
strike  out  wildly  at  all  three  at  once.  In  a  coantry  an  little 
trained  br  ancient  traditiona  or  deference  to  the  e<lacated 
iiaaa  as  ia  Wpstfrn  America,  a  country  wheiy  the  aptimde  for 
ilitH-a  is  no  muf-n  in  lulvanff;  ot  e<'onOI!'^"  ^jri'^'""?^  is  less 
[urtih^int^  that  these  storms  should  ^ometimes  darken  the  sky 
"tn  that  they  sliuuld  uproot  ao  Uttle  m  tlie^r'course; 
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There  are  three  jjoints  wherein  the  territories  which  consti- 
tute the  United  States  present  phenomena  new  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  They  contain  a  huge  people  whose  blood  is 
becoming  mixed  in  an  unprecedente<l  degree  by  the  concurrent 
immigration  of  numerous  European  races.  We  find  in  them, 
beside  tlie  predominant  white  nation,  seven  millions  of  men 
belonging  to  a  dark  race,  thousands  of  years  behind  in  its  intel 
lectual  development,  but  legally  equal  in  pulitieal  and  civil 
rights.  And  thirdly,  they  furnish  an  instance  to  wliich  no  paral- 
lel can  l>e  found  of  a  vast  area,  including  regions  very  dissimilar 
in  their  natural  featiuos,  oe:upied  by  a  population  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  speaks  the  same  tongue,  and  all  of  which  lives 
under  the  same  institutions.  Of  these  phenomena  the  first  has 
been  already  frequently  referred  to,  while  the  second  is  dealt 
with  in  a  later  chapter.  The  third  suggests  to  us  thoughts 
and  questions  which  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  No  one  can  travel 
in  the  United  States  without  asking  himself  whether  this  im- 
mense territory  will  remain  united  or  be  split  up  into  a  number 
of  independent  communities;  whether,  even  if  it  remain  iinited, 
diverse  types  of  life  and  character  will  spring  up  within  it; 
whether  and  how  far  climatic  and  industrial  conditions  will 
affect  those  types,  carrying  them  farther  from  the  prototypes 
of  Europe.  These  questions,  as  well  as  other  questions  regard- 
ing the  future  local  distribution  of  wealth  and  {X)pulatiou,  oyten 
fields  of  ini^uiry  and  &[>eculation  too  wide  to  be  here  explored. 
Yet  some  pages  may  well  be  given  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  influence 
rhose  conditions  have  exerted  and  may,  so  far  as  can  be  fore- 
seen, continue  to  exert  on  the  growth  of  the  nation,  its  political 
and  economical  development.  Beginning  with  a  few  observa- 
VOL.  n  Ml  so 
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tMift  first  on  the  orogxaf  by  of  the  country  uftd  then  npuu  its 
aieteoiologjp  ve  maj  ooosider  bow  mowntam  nages  aiid  cli- 
niftte  iiAre  hitiierto  affected  tise  noremeot  of  oolooiiatioa  and 
the  main  stream  of  political  hntory.  The  chief  xkatnral 
sources  of  wealth  may  next  be  mentioaedy  and  their  possible 
effect  indicated  upon  the  deTelupmeut  of  popnlataon  in  partiBS- 
Ur  areas,  as  well  as  upon  the  preserration  of  the  permanent 
unity  of  Uie  R^^publlc 

One  preliminary  remark  most  not  be  omitted.  The  relation 
of  geographical  conditions  to  national  growth  changes,  and  with 
the  upwani  progress  of  humanity  the  ways  in  which  Nature 
moulds  the  fortunes  of  man  are  always  ^^ryiug.  Man  most 
in  erery  staf^  be  for  many  purposes  dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cunutauces  of  hia  physical  environment.  Vet  the  character 
of  that  dependence  changes  with  his  advauce  in  civilization. 
At  first  he  is  lielplesa,  and,  therefore,  passive.  With  what 
Nature  gives  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  he 
muAt  be  content.  She  is  strong,  he  is  weak :  so  she  dictates 
his  whole  nio<le  of  life.  Presently,  always  by  slow  degrees, 
but  most  fjuickly  in  those  countries  where  she  neither  gives 
lavishly  nor  yet  presses  on  him  with  a  discouraging  severity, 
he  Ife^ins  to  learn  how  to  make  her  obey  him,  drawing  from  her 
t»torcs  materials  which  his  skill  handle3>  in  such  wise  as  to  make 
him  more  and  more  indejjendent  of  her.  He  defies  the  rigours 
of  climate ;  he  overcomes  tlie  obstacles  which  mountains,  rivers, 
and  forests  place  in  the  way  ot  communications;  he  discovers 
the  secrets  of  the  physical  forces  and  makes  them  his  servants 
in  the  work  of  production.  But  the  very  multiplication  of  the 
nie:in!i  at  his  dis[>osal  for  profiting  by  what  Nature  supplies 
brings  him  into  ever  closer  and  more  complex  i-elations  with 
her.  The  variety  ot  her  resources,  differing  in  different  re- 
gions, prescribes  the  kind  of  industry  for  which  each  si>ot  is 
fitt*?d ;  anil  the  competition  of  nations,  growing  always  keener, 
forces  each  to  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle  by  using  to  the 
utmost  every  facility  for  prcKluetion  or  for  the  trj.nsi>ortation 
of  products.  Thus  cerUiin  physical  conditions,  wh(_'ther  of  soil 
or  of  climate,  of  accessibility  or  Lu;u;ces.sibility,  or  perhaps  of 
Much  available  natural  forces  as  water-power,  conditions  of 
supreme  impoitauco  in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  progress,  are 
now  of  lees  relative  moment,  while  others,  formerly  of  small 
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account,  have  received  their  fnll  si^ificanee  by  our  swiftly 
advancing  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  mastery  of 
her  forces.  It  is  this  wlilch  makes  the  examination  of  the 
influence  of  physical  environment  on  the  progress  of  n:itiona 
80  intricite  a  matter;  for  while  the  environment  remain)*,  as  a 
w!u)le,  constant,  its  several  ]>arts  vary  in  their  importance  from 
one  age  to  another.*  A  certain  severity  of  climate,  for  ijistanee, 
which  n^tardcd  the  progress  of  savage  man,  has  U'.cn  found 
helpful  to  semi-eivilized  man,  in  stimulating  him  to  exertion, 
and  in  maintaining  a  racial  vigour  greater  than  that  of  the 
iuhuhitaiits  of  those  hotter  regions  where  civilization  first 
arose.  And  thus  in  considering  how  man's  lot  and  fate  in 
the  Western  Continent  have  been  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances of  that  continent,  we  must  have  regard  not  only  to 
what  he  found  on  his  arrival  there,  but  to  the  resources  which 
have  been  subsequently  disidosed.  Nor  can  this  latter  head  be 
exhausted,  because  it  is  imj^ssible  to  conjecture  what  still 
latent  forces  or  capacities  may  be  revealed  in  the  onward  mairh 
of  science,  and  how  such  a  revelation  may  affect  the  value  of 
the  resources  now  known  to  exist  or  hereafter  to  be  exploi'ed. 

It  is  only  on  a  very  few  salient  points  of  this  large  ;tnd 
complex  subject  that  I  shall  touch  in  sketching  the  outlines 
of  North  American  geography  ami  noting  some  of  the  effects 
on  the  growth  of  the  nation  attributuMc  to  them. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  uRarly  3<>00  miles 
east  and  west  frotu  the  Bay  of  Fvujdy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  14<K)  miles  north  and  south  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Gulf  vi'  Mexico  at  Galveston.  Compared  with 
Europe,  the  physical  structure  of  this  area  of  3,025,000  square 
miles*  (exclutiing  Alaska)  is  not  only  hirger  in  scale,  but  far 


*  NaWjrablc  rlTPrs,  for  instance,  wen»  at  one  time  the  mtiin  channels  of 
conimcrt'e,  Sf)  that  towns  wcru  fuuitded  an>l  prospered  in  rn«ipcct  of  the  advan- 
ta^ps  Lliuy  K^ve.  Tbu  exttsuninn  uf  ruil\%'iiy8  tliuiiuinhed  iheir  iui|j4>naiic0, 
and  many  grp!*l  citien  now  owe  their  gniwth  t«  their  having  become  centres 
where  trunk  liueii  meet.  Should  a  means  bo  dlHCoverod  of  cheaply  obtaining 
and  trannruittinK  electric  force  drawn  from  fluwlug  wat«r,  rtvera  may  regain 
Lhelr  romntt'rcial  value. 

*Tbe  area  of  China,  lho>  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  moHt  fit 

beoompardd,  since  India  :iiiti  the  Ruf(si:tii  Knipire  are  inltubited  l>y  ninny  di- 

[•Terse  racea,  speaking  wholly  diverHc  tunfcncs,  is  estimated  at  l,M^tii,0O()  square 

niles;  and  tlm  population,  tlie  estimati's  <d  which  nin^o  from  2S< i,O0(),i)O0  to 

^850,000,000,  may  possibly  be,  in  a.d.  'JUOO,  equalled  by  that  of  the  United  States. 
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simpler.  Insteail  of  the  numerous  jx^ninsulas  and  islands  of 
Europe,  with  the  b<:>ld  and  lofty  chains  dividing  its  peoples  from 
one  another,  we  tiud  no  iales  (except  Long  Island)  of  any  size 
on  the  two  octasts  of  the  United  States,  only  one  large  peninsula 
(that  of  Florida),  and  only  two  mountain  aystemy.  Not  only  tlie 
lakes  and  rivers,  but,  the  i>laiiiii  alau,  and  the  mountain  ranges, 
arti  of  enormous  dimensions.  The  coast  presents  a  smooth  out- 
line. No  great  inlets,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic, 
pierce  the  land  and  cut  oft*  one  district  from  another,  furnishing 
natural  boundaries  behind  whicli  distinct  nations  may  grow  up. 
This  vast  area  may  be  dividi^d  into  four  regions  —  two  of 
level  country,  two,  sjM»:iking  roughly^  of  mountain.  Beginning 
from  the  Atlantic,  we  tind  a  strip  which  on  the  coast  is  nearly 
level,  and  then  rises  gradually  westwards  into  an  undulating 
country.  It  varirs  in  bn^adth  from  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the 
north  to  two  huntlred  and  fifty  in  the  souths  and  has  been  called 
by  geographers  the  Atlantic  Plain  arid  Slope.  Behind  thisstrip 
comes  a  range,  or  rather  a  mass  of  gcnenilly  panillel  ranges, 
of  mountains.  These  are  the  AHegluuiies,  or  so-calh;d  ''Appa- 
lachian system,"  in  breatlth  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
miles,  and  with  an  average  elevation  of  from  two  fco  four  thou- 
sand feet,  some  few  summits  reaching  six  thousand.  Beyond 
them,  still  further  to  the  west,  lies  the  vast  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  1100  miles  wide  and  1200  miles 
long.  Its  central  part  is  an  almost  unbroken  plain  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  each  side  the  river,  but  this  plain  rises 
slowly  westward  in  rolling  undulations  into  a  sort  of  plateau, 
which,  at  the  foot  nf  the  Kneky  Mountains,  has  attained  the 
height  of  r5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fourth  region  consists 
of  thethousaml  miles  that  lie  ht^tween  the  Mississippi  basin  and 
the  Pacific.  It  includes  three  not  entirely  disconnected  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  Rockies,  the  Sierra  Nevada  (continued  north- 
wards in  the  Cascade  Range) ,  and  tlie  nuieh  lower  and  narrower 
Coa.st  Range,  whicli  runs  aUmg  the  shore  of  the  onran.  This 
region  is  generally  mountainoiie,  though  within  it  there  aro 
some  extensive  jdateaux  and  some  wide  valleys.  Most  of  it 
is  from  4)X)0  to  8lK)0  feet  above  the  sea,  with  many  summits 
exceeding  14,000,  though  none  reaches  15,000.  A  considerable 
part  of  it,  including  the  desert  of  Nevada,  does  not  dmin  into 
the  ocean,  hut  sees  its  feeble  streams  received  by  lakes  or 
swallowed  u[i  in  the  ground- 
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Before  we  consider  how  these  uatural  divisions  have  influ- 
enced, iind  must  continue  to  influence,  American  history,  it 
is  well  to  observe  how  materially  they  have  affected  the 
climate  of  the  continent,  which  is  itself  a  factor  of  prime 
historical  importance.  Two  points  deserve  special  notice.  One 
is  the  great  extent  of  temperate  area  which  the  continent 
presents.  As  North  America  is  crossed  by  no  mountain  chains 
running  east  and  west,  corresponding  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
in  Europe,  or  to  the  Cauc^isus,  Himalaya  and  Altai  in  Asia, 
the  cold  winds  of  the  north  sweep  down  unchecked  over  the 
vast  Mississippi  plain,  and  give  its  central  and  southern  parts, 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  winters  cooler  than  the  latitude 
seems  to  promise,  or  than  one  finds  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
Europe.  Nor  ought  the  influence  of  the  neighbourinj^  seius  to 
pass  unregarded.  Europe  has,  south  of  the  narrow  Mediter- 
ranean, a  vast  reservoir  of  hoat  in  the  Sahara :  North  America 
has  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tlie  Caribbean 
Sea,  with  no  region  both  hot  anil  itrid  l>eyond.  Thus  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas,  in  the  latitude  of  Anduluiiia  and  Damascus  have 
a  wintLT  like  that  of  lOtlinburgh  twenty  degrees  further  to  the 
north ;  and  while  the  summer  of  Minnesota,  in  latitude  45"*,  is 
as  hot  as  that  of  Bordeaux  or  Venice  in  the  same  latitude, 
the  winter  is  far  more  severe.  Only  the  low  lauds  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  nortli  as  Caj)e  Ilatteraa  have  a  high  winter 
as  well  as  summer  temperature,  for  they  are  warmed  by  the 
hot  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  just  as  the  extreme  north-eastern 
coast  is  chilled  by  the  Polar  current  which  washes  it.  The 
hilly  country  behind  these  southern  Atlantic  lowhinds  —  the 
western  parts  of  the  two  Carolinas,  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama  —  belongs  to  the  Appalachian  system,  and  is  high 
enough  to  have  cool  and  in  parts  even  severe  winters. 

The  other  point  relates  to  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  first 
two  of  our  four  regions  enjoy  an  ample  rainfall.  So  do  the 
eaatem  and  thj  central  parts  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  When, 
however,  we  rea<'h  the  centre  of  the  continent,  some  four  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  air  gr(.)ws  dry,  and  the 
scanty  showers  are  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
It  is  only  by  the  help  of  irrigation  that  crops  can  be  raised  all 
along  the  cast  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  fourth  region,  until  we  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  auti 
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come  within  two  hundred  milea  of  the  Piicific.  Through  great 
pirt  of  this  Korky  Mountain  roi^inn,  thi^rnfore,  Rtock  rearing,  or 
**ninehiug/*  as  it  is  called,  takes  the  pliJt'e  of  tillaj^e,  and  in 
many  districts  there  is  not  enoiigli  moisture  even  to  8upix>rt 
grass.  Between  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
tliere  lie  vast  deserts,  the  largest  tliat  whicli  stretches  westward 
from  the  (irpat  Salt  Lake,'  a  desert  of  rlay  and  stones  rather 
thiin  of  sand,  Loariivj^  only  ulkaUne  jdauts  with  low,  prickly 
shrubs,  and,  apparently,  dostinod  to  remain,  save  in  some  few 
spots  where  brooks  descend  from  the  mountains,*  eternally 
Bttirile  and  solitary.  Lofty  as  tliese  environing  mountains 
are.  they  hear  8<^aico  any  jH^rpetual  snow,  and  nu  glaciers  at 
all  south  of  the  fortictli  parallel  of  north  latitude.^  The  great 
peaks  of  C'oloratlo  lie  little  further  south  than  the  Pennine 
Alps,  which  they  almost  equal  in  height,  but  it  is  only  in 
nooks  and  hollows  turned  away  from  the  sun  that  snow  lasts 
throuj^h  the  summer,  so  scanty  is  the  winter  snow-fall  and  so 
rapidly  doe,s  eva|»onition  [iroeeLd  Lu  the  dry  air.  TIjat  same 
geiieiiil  north  and  south  direction  of  the  Americjin  mountain 
nuiges,  which  gives  coul  winters  to  the  Soutliern  States,  cuts 
off  the  west-borne  rainndouds  from  the  Pat-ific,  and  condenms 
one  half  or  more  of  our  fourth  region  to  aridity.  On  the 
other  hand,  North-western  California,  with  the  western  parts 
of  iJre^'ou  and  WashingtoTi,  washed  by  the  Japan  current, 
enjoy  Kith  a  moderate  and  a  humid  —  in  some  places  very 
humid  —  (dimate,  which,  along  the  Paeitic  coast  north  of  lati- 
tude 4.T,  resembles  that  of  South-western  England. 

Keserving  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing capacities  of  the  regions  at  whose  physical  structure 
and  climate  we  have  glanceil,  let  us  note  how  that  structure 
and  climate  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

Whoever  examines  the  general  lines  of  a  nation's  growth,  will 
observe  that  its  development  has  been  j;uided  and  governed  by 
three  main  fa<!tors.     The  first  is  the  pre-existing  character  and 


*  SimiTn.r  luit  smalltr  ilesertit  oorur  in  Mnho  niid  South-<'aMern  Oregon,  aud 
also  ill  tlip  extreme  souili-west.  Part  of  iIil-  dc«tirt  of  Southern  CHlifonim  is, 
like  part  uf  tlicSMtbnnt  and  Lbe  valluy  of  the  Jurduii  and  thu  I>ead  Sea,  beneath 
tlie  levul  of  the  (K'tian. 

^'In  CcniriiL  CoIura<Ii),  when  snow  fnlls.  It  does  not  melt  but  disappear*  by 
evR[M)nitioii,  ho  dr}'  15  thf  uir.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  boa  (in  his  Uiinaiuyan  Jvttr- 
nuta)  noted  the  same  phnnomeiion  in  Ttbet. 

*  'rht>ri-  in  a  HmulJ  i;1ai*ier  t>ii  Muuui  Shasta. 
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habits  of  the  Kace  out  of  which  the  Nation  grows.  The  second 
is  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Liurl  the  Kation  is  placed  in.  and 
the  third  embraces  the  internationa]  concomitants  of  its  forma- 
tion,—  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  of  other  niitions  ujwn  it, 
and  the  external  political  circurastancea  which  have  controlled 
its  movement,  checking  it  in  one  direction  or  making  it  spread 
in  anotiier.  The  tirst  of  these  factors  may,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  people,  be  assumed  as  known,  for  their  chamfter 
and  habits  were  substantially  English.*  To  the  second  I  will 
return  presently.  The  third  factor  has  been  in  the  United 
States  60  unusually  .simple  that  one  may  dismiss  it  in  a  few 
sentences.  In  examining  the  origin  of  such  nations  as  the 
German  or  French  or  Russian  or  iSwiss  or  Spanish,  one  must 
constantly  have  regard  to  the  hostile  or  friendly  races  or 
powers  which  acted  on  them;  and  these  matters  are,  for  the 
earlier  periods  of  Europeiin  history,  often  obscure.  About 
America  we  know  everything,  ami  what  we  know  may  be  con- 
cisely stilted.  The  territory  now  covered  by  the  United  States 
was,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  pra4?tic;.illy  vacant  when 
discoTered  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  for  the  abo- 
rigines, though  their  resiiitauce  was  obstinate  in  places,  and 
though  that  resistance  did  much  to  form  the  character  of  the 
Western  pioneers,  may  be  left  out  of  account  iis  a  historical 
force.  This  territory  was  settled  from  three  sides,  cast,  south, 
and  west,  ami  by  three  Enn>pean  peoples.  The  Spaniaitls  and 
French  occupieil  points  on  the  coast  of  the  (tiilf.  The  Si)an- 
ianls  took  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  English  (reckoning 
among  the  English  the  cognate  Dutchmen  and  Swedes)  planted 
a  series  of  communities  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Of  these 
three  imleiJ^ndent  nolonimtions,  that  on  the  Gulf  was  feeble, 
and  passed  by  purchtusc  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  1S03  and 
1819.  That  on  the  Pacific  was  still  more  feelile,  and  also 
passed,  but  by  conrjucst,  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  1848. 
Thus  the  occupaLiun  of  the  country  has  been  from  its  eastern 
side  alone  (save  tJiat  California  received  her  immigrants  by 

1  There  were  doubtless  other  inflnenoes,  espocially  Dut«b ;  bat  these  (though 
a  recent  wrilt-r,  Mr.  Campbell,  has  ln|;onlous!y  made  tho  most  of  them)  are, 
after  all.  relaliVL'ly  siimll,  uot  ten  j>er  er>iit,  so  Ui  Hp4i»k,  <ir  the  whnle.  Far 
more  important  Ihun  thu  iliversi*  eleuiouts  ut  bluud  w^rc  the  ronditions  of 
colonial,  and  especially  of  frctntier,  life  which  tDOtildcd  Iho  young  nation,  r&- 
peatinK  in  the  i>eriutl  bf^twc^en  17H(>  an<l  1820  nmny  oC  tho  phonumena  which 
bad  accompanied  tlie  first  aetUementfl  of  'he  aoveuteeulh  ceuiorr. 
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march  of  the  people 
has  beon  steadily  westward  and  south-westward.  They  have 
spread  wlieio  tl»ey  would.  Other  powers  have  scarcely  ai- 
fected  them.  Caiiadaj  indoed,  buundii  them  on  the  north,  but 
they  have  found  no  need  to  overflow  into  hpr  narrow  strip 
of  liahitable  territory,  wheiico,  indeedj  a  million  of  peuple  have 
come  into  Uietr  wealthier  dominions.  Like  the  Spiiuiarda  in 
South  America,  like  tlie  Btitish  in  Australia,  like  the  Russians 
iti  Siberia^  the  Anglo-Atuericans  have  had  a  free  fitdd ;  and  we 
may  pass  from  the  purely  political  or  international  factor  in 
the  development  (if  the  nation  to  consider  how  its  history  hais 
h<'en  affected  by  those  ]>hy8ical  conditions  which  have  beea 
previously  noted. 

Tlir  Kiiglish  in  America  were,  when  they  be^n  their  march, 
one  people,  though  divided  into  a  numlMT  of  autonomous  com- 
munities; and,  to  a  i)eople  already  advanced  in  civilizatiouy 
the  country  was  one  country,  as  if  destined  by  nature  to  retain 
one  and  undivided  whatever  nation  might  occupy  it. 

The  first  settlements  were  in  tlie  rej^ion  described  above  as 
the  Atlantic  Plain  and  Slope.  No  natural  boundary,  whether 
of  water  or  mountain  or  forest,  dividdl  the  variuiLs  communi- 
ties. The  frontier  lino  wliich  bounded  each  culony  was  an 
artificial  line,  —  a  mere  historical  accident.  So  long  as  they 
remained  near  the  coast,  nature  opp<jsed  uu  obstacle  to  their  co- 
oi^eration  in  wan  n^r  ta  their  free  social  aud  commercial  inter- 
course in  peace.  Wlien,  however,  they  had  adviuiced  westwards 
as  far  as  the  AUe^luuiies,  these  mountains  barred  their  proj^- 
resB,  not  so  much  in  the  North,  where  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
ami  Mohawk  gave  an  easy  path  inhmd,  as  in  Pennaylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Carolina.  The  dense,  tangU'd,  aud  often  thorny 
underwood,  even  more  than  the  high  sUn-p  ridges,  checked  the 
westward  movenmnt  of  population,  preveutnd  the  settlers  from 
spreading  out  widely,  as  the  Spaniards  dispersed  themselves 
over  Central  and  8i)utli  America,  ami  lie.lp^^d,  by  mducing  a 
comparatively  dense  ]X)pulation,  to  build  up  compact  common- 
wealths on  the  Atlantic  coast.  So,  too,  the  existence  of  this 
rough  and,  for  a  long  time,  almost  impassable  mountain  belt, 
tended  to  cut  off  those  who  had  crossed  it  into  the  western 
wilderness  from  their  more  polished  parent  stock,  to  throw 
them  on  their  own  resourees  in  the  struggle  with  the  fierce 
aborigines  of  Keuiuuky  and  Ohio,  ami  to  give  tliem  that  dis- 
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tinctive  character  of  frontiersmen  which  was  so  marked  a 
feature  of  American  liistory  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  lias  left  deep  traces  on  the  Western  men  of  to-day. 
When  population  began  to  till  the  Mississippi  basin  the 
essential  physical  unity  of  the  country  became  more  signifi- 
cjint.  It  suggested  to  Jefferson,  aiul  it  led  Congress  to  approve, 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  trnii  Na[iolooii,  for  those  who  had 
begun  to  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers 
felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off  from  the  sea  to 
which  those  highways  of  commerce  led.  Once  the  stream 
of  migmtion  across  and  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Alh'ghanies  hiul  begun  to  flow  steadily,  the  settlers  spread  out 
in  all  directions  over  the  vjLst  plain,  like  water  over  a  marble 
-floor.  The  meu  of  the  Caroliuas  and  Georgia  fllled  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas;  the  men  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
filled  Southern  Indiana,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  the 
men  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio  filled  Michigan, 
Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  From  the 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  was  nothing  to 
break  them  up  or  keep  them  ajmrt  Kvery  Western  State, 
except  where  it  takes  a  river  as  a  convenient  boundary,  is 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  because  every  State  is  an  artificial 
oreiition.  The  peo|>le  were  one,  and  the  wide  featureless  plain 
was  also  one.  It  has  been  cut  into  those  huge  plots  we  call 
Skates,  not  because  there  were  physical  or  racial  differences 
requiring  divisions,  but  merely  because  political  reasons  made 
a  Federal  seem  preferable  to  a  unitary  system.  As  the  size 
of  the  plain  showed  that  the  nation  would  be  large,  so  did 
the  chanicter  of  the  plain  i)romise  that  it  would  remain  united. 
When  presently  steamers  came  to  ply  u|wn  the  rivers,  eiuih 
part  of  the  ])kin  was  linked  more  closely  to  the  others;  and 
when  the  network  of  railways  spread  itself  out  from  the  East 
to  the  Mississippi,  the  Alleghanies  practically  disappeared. 
They  were  no  longer  a  barrier  to  communic-ation.  Townis 
sprang  up  in  their  valleys ;  and  nnw  the  three  regions,  which 
have  bi*en  described  as  naturally  distinct,  the  Atlantic  Slope, 
the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Mississippi  Basin,  have  become, 
economically  and  socially  as  well  as  politically,  one  country, 
though  the  dweller*'  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  broad  mountain 
belt  still  lag  far  behind  their  neighbours  of  the  eastern  and 
western  lowlands. 
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When,  however,  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration  reached  the 
arid  lands  at  the  eastern  b;ise  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its 
eoiirs:?  was  for  a  time  stayed.  This  fourth  region  of  moun- 
tain and  deaert^  lying  between  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
attineuts  and  the  l^acific  Ot^ean,  was,  except  its  coast  line,  an 
unknown  hind  till  its  cession  by  Mexico  in  1.S4G,  and  the  inner 
and  highfir  p;irtH  of  it  ri^rnaiiu'd  unexplored  for  some  twenty 
years  longi-r.  As  it  was  mostly  dry  and  rugi:^ed»  there  was 
littJe  to  tempt  settlers  into  it,  for  vast  tracts  of  good  land 
remained  untouched  in  the  ceutral  Mississippi  phiiu.  Many 
years  might  have  jwissed  before  it  began  to  till  up,  but  for  the 
unexpected  finding  of  gold  in  California.  This  e%'ent  at  once 
dn*w  in  thousands  of  scalers;  and  fresh  swarms  fidlowed  as 
othiT  niiues.  primnpally  of  silver,  began  to  be  discovered  in. 
the  iidanil  mountain  ranges;  till  at  last  for  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  wagon  track  there  was  substituted  a  railway,  com- 
pleted in  1809,  over  mountains  and  through  deserts  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Paeific.  Hiul  the  Auierieaiis  of  1850 
possessed  no  more  scientitic  re^oureea  than  their  grandfathers 
in  1790,  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific  coitst,  aecessibk^  only  by 
sea  round  Cape  Horn,  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
would  have  remained  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
with  a  tendency  to  fonn  a  character  and  habits  of  their  own, 
and  pt^ssibly  disposed  to  nini  at  jiolitieal  inde[>endence.  This, 
however,  the  telegraph  ami  the  railways  have  prevented.  Yet 
the  Rocky  Mountains  liave  not,  like  the  Alleghanies.  disap- 
peared. The  better  peopled  jtarts  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  still  tind  that  range  and  the  deserts  a  far  more 
effective  barrier  than  are  the  lower  and  narrower  ridges  on 
the  eastern  side  of  tlie  continent.  The  fourth  region  remains  a 
distinct  section  of  the  United  Stat>es,  both  geogTa]>hically  and 
to  some  extent  in  its  social  and  industrial  as[>ccts.  All  this 
was  to  be  expected.  What  need  not  have  hapi«'nefl,  and  might 
even  have  been  thought  unlikely,  was  the  easy  acquisition  by 
the  Anglo-Americans  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
regions  far  removed  from  the  dominions  winch  the  Republic 
already  possessed.  Had  the  competition  for  unappropriated 
temperate  regions  been  half  as  keen  in  1840  as  it  is  now  for 
tropical  Afrie^a  (a  far  less  attractive  possession )  between  Oer^ 
many,  France,  and  Britain.  Mome  European  ]>ower  might  havo 
pounced  upon  these  territories.    They  might  then  have  become 
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remained  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States,  and  have 
ha«l  f**w  and  comparatively  slight  relations  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Basin.  It  is  not  nature,  but  tht>  historictd  accident  which 
Ipft  them  in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  jKiwer  likn  Mexico,  that  has 
made  them  uuw.  and.  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  for  a  long 
future,  members  of  the  great  Federation. 

In  the  south-east  as  well  as  in  the  west  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  clinmte  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
the  industrial  and  political  history  of  the  nation.  Siiuth  of 
the  thirty-tifth  parallel  of  latitude,  althout^h  the  winters  are 
cool  enough  to  l)e  reinvigonitive,  and  to  cna)>lc  a  ra^'e  drawn 
from  Northern  Europe  to  thrive  and  multiply,*  the  summers, 
except  in  the  Alleghany  liighlands,  are  too  hot  for  such  a 
race  to  sustain  hard  open-air  work,  or  to  resist  the  malaria  of 
the  marshy  coast  lands.  It  was  fur  this  reason  that  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries 
aften\*ard3,  natives  of  the  tropics  were  imported  from  Africa 
and  set  to  till  the  fields.  By  their  labour  large  crops  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  were  raised,  and  large  profits 
made;  so  that,  while  in  the  Nnrth-eastem  States  slavery  pres- 
ently died  out,  and  tlie  negroes  IhemselveB  declined  in  numbers, 
all  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  South  came  to  depend 
upon  slave  labour,  and  slavery  became  intertwined  with  the 
pecuniary  interests  as  well  as  the  social  habits  of  the  ruling 
class.  Thus  a  peculiar  form  of  civilization  grew  up,  so  dis- 
similar from  that  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  that  nut 
even  th«*  large  measure  of  St;ite  indcpendi^nfc  secured  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  could  enable  thi'  two  sections  to 
live  together  under  the  same  government.  Civil  war  followed, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  nation  were  to  be  perma- 
nently rent  in  twain.  Physical  differences — differences  of 
climate,  and  of  all  those  in<lustrial  and  social  conditions 
that  were  duf*  to  climate  —  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  strife. 
Yet  nature  hersf^lf  fought  for  iniperilleil  unity.  Had  the 
seceding  States  l>een  divided  from  the  Northern  States  by 
any  natural  barrier,  such  as  a  mountain  range  running  from 
east  to  west  a^-ross  the  continent,  the  o^wrations  of  the  invading 
armies  would  liave  been  incomparably  more  difficult.  As  it 
was,  the  path  into  the  South  lay  open,  and  the  great  south* 


^  New  OrloiuiB  is  In  the  aamo  latitude  as  Delhi,  whcnco  the  rhiUIren  of 
Baro(ieaDs  Iiuvh  in  liu  mm  honiA  in  onltir  that  I  \wy  may  ^row  up  in  heallb. 
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flowing  rivers  of  the  West  helped  the  ioTader.  Had  there 
not  existed,  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  broad  belt  of  ele- 
vated land,  thrusting  into  the  revolted  territory  a  wedge  of 
white  population  which,  as  it  did  not  own  slaves  (for  in 
the  mountains  there  were  scarce  any),  did  not  sYnipathize 
with  secession,  and  for  the  most  part  actively  op]ioaed  it, 
the  chances  of  the  .Southern  Coiifederuk's  wouUi  hiive  been 
far  greater.  The  Alleghanies  interrupted  the  co-op<^ration 
of  their  Eastern  and  Western  armit's,  and  furnished  recruits 
as  well  as  ndhiTetits  t*>  the  North  ;,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added 
tliat  the  cliui:t.tic  conditions  of  tlie  South  maih^  its  white  poj>- 
ulation  so  mueh  Huniller,  and  on  the  whole  so  mueh  poorer, 
than  thiit  of  the  North,  tliat  exhaustion  came  far  sooner.  He 
who  sees  the  South  even  to-day»  when  it  has  in  many  places 
gained  va8tiy  since  the  war,  i.s  surprised  not  that  it  sue^uiubed, 
but  that  it  was  able  so  long  to  resist. 

With  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  political  unity  of  the 
country  was  secured,  and  the  ])urpose  of  nature  to  make  it  the 
domain  of  a  single  i>eople  might  seem  to  have  been  fultilled. 
Before  we  iiiqniri^  whother  this  rrsuH  will  bn  a  permanent  one, 
so  far  as  jihysiral  causes  are  ctmcernedj  anotht^r  snt  of  physical 
conditions  deservt's  to  be  eousiilered,  those  conditions,  namely, 
of  earth  and  skv,  wliich  detennine  the  abundance  of  useful 
products,  that  is  to  say,  of  wealth,  and  therethrough,  of  popu- 
lation also. 

The  chief  natural  sources  of  wealth  are  fertile  soils,  mineral 
deposits,  and  standing  timlii^r.*  (*f  these  three  the  last  is  now 
practicjilly  cnntinod  to  three  districts,  —  tlie  hills  of  Maine,  the 
Alleghanies,  and  the  maritime  ranges  of  the  Piu'ilic  coast,  es- 
pecially in  Washington.  Elaewhere»  though  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  wooded  country,  the  cutting  and  exjiorting  of  timber, 
or,  as  it  is  called  beyond  the  Atlantic,  "lu[nl>er,"  is  not  (except 
perhajw  in  Michigan)  an  important  industry  which  employs 
or  enriches  many  [lersons.  It  is,  moreover,  one  whif^h  con- 
stantly declines,  for  the  forests  perish  <iaily  before  tires  ai»d 
the  axe  far  more  swiftly  than  nature  can  renew  them. 

As  no  nation  ]K)8sesses  so  large  an  area  of  laud  available  for 

1 1  nmU  the  flnherles,  because  their  commurcliil  ]n))Kir(ntice  in  couQiieil  t» 
three  districts,  thu  troasis  of  Maine  and  Mn«sat>htis«IU,  th>>  rivers  of  Wasli- 
tiiutnn  Hnd  purls  uf  Alaska,  with  the  Sfal-hi^nrinj^  PriliylnlT  IhIrs.  'Jli^  sen 
Hshvrieit  uf  iht^  I'.vltic  cu»»i  (Wwihiiigtoh,  Ore^ou,  aud  Califonilft),  ure  t»tiU 
imperfectly  developed. 
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the  sustenance  of  man,  so  also  none  of  the  greatest  nations 
cjin  boast  that  out  of  its  whole  domain,  so  large  a  projiortion 
of  land  is  fit  for  tiling*  nr  for  atock-rt'aring.  If  we  exccjit 
the  stony  parts  of  New  England  and  Eastern  New  York, 
where  the  soil  is  thinly  spread  over  crystalline  rocks,  and 
the  sandy  districts  which  cover  a  considerable  area  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  nearly  the  whulc  of  tlie  more  level  tracts 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  good  agri- 
cultural land,  wliile  in  some  districts,  especially  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  this  land  has  proved  remarkably  rich.  Which 
soils  will  in  the  long  run  turn  out  most  fertile,  cannot  yet 
be  predicted.  The  prairie  lands  of  the  North-west  liave 
needed  least  lal>our  and  have  given  the  largest  returns  to  their 
first  cultivators  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  superiority 
will  be  maintained  when  protracted  tillage  has  made  artificial 
aids  necessary,  as  has  ali-eaiiy  happened  in  not  a  few  places. 
Some  of  the  soils  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are 
Baid  to  improve  with  cultivation,  being  rinh  in  mineral  con- 
stituents. Not  loss  rich  than  the  Mississippi  prairies,  but  far 
smaller  in  area,  are  the  anible  tracts  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  where, 
in  Washijigton  especially,  the  laim  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  trappean  rocks  is  eminently  productive.  In  the  inner 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  lie  many  plains  and  valleys 
of  great  natural  fertility,  but  dejrt'n'lent,  so  deficient  is  the  rain- 
fall, upon  an  artificial  sup[»ly  of  water.  Were  irrigation  works 
constructed  to  !)ring  water,  or  artesian  wells  successfully  sunk, 
large  areas  might  Xte  cultivated;  but  laud  has  not  yet  become 
scarce  enough  to  make  the  execution  of  great  works  remuner- 
ative, and  in  many  regions  tho.  sources  of  water  supply  are 
distant  or  uncerUiin.  The  Moruion  sottlements  on  the  eiist  and 
to  the  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are  the  only  considerable  tract 
as  yet  thus  reclaimed;  there  are,  however,  others  from  which 
an  equally  patient  industry  miiy  draw  like  results. 

In  estimating  mineral  resources,  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
between  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  on  the  one 
hand,  ami  those  of  coal  and  iron  on  the  other.  The  former 
are  numerous,  and  have  given  vast  wealth  to  a  few  lucky 
speculators.  In  some  parts  of  the  Rockies  and  the  ranges 
linking  them  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  traveller  saw,  even 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  silver  mining  chuius  striked  out 
on  every  hill.    But  these  mines  are  uncertain  la  their  yield; 
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and  the  value  of  silver  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Coal 
and  iron  present  a  surer,  if  less  glittf^ring  gain,  and  they  are 
neiMJed  for  tliti  support  of  many  impintant  industries.  Now, 
while  gold,  silver,  and  leiwl  are  chieHy  found  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain  and  Bierni  Nevatla  syst<un,  copi'«?r  mainly  in  the 
West  and  on  LLike  Superior,  the  greatest  eoiil  and  iron  dis- 
tricts '  are  in  IV-nnsylvania  and  l^hio,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Alleghanies  southwards  into  Alabama.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
neiglilKiurlioixl  of  nnal  deposits  that  ni;iinifactures  develop,  yet 
not  exnlusivply,  for  the  wnter-power  avjihihle  along  the  foot  of 
the  New  Knglanil  liillsled  ti.)  thn  establisljiuentof  many  factories 
there,  which  still  remain  and  tiourish  under  changed  conditions, 
receiving  their  coal,  however,  largely  by  sea  from  Nova  Scotia. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  conditions,  and  what  do 
they  promise  ? 

First:  An  agricultural  population  in  the  Mississippi  Basin 
already  great,  and  capable  of  reaching  dimensionH  from  which 
imagination  recoils,  for  thougli  the  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile  will  be  less  than  in  Bengal  or  Egypt,  where  the 
peasants'  standard  of  comfort  is  incomparably  lower  thun  that 
of  the  American  farmer,  it  may  be  as  dense  as  in  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  districts  of  Europe. 

Secotully :  An  industrial  popiihitioa  now  almost  equalling 
the  tigriculturaV  coucentratctl  chietiy  in  the  North-eastern 
States  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  large 
cities  springing  up  here  and  there  where  (as  at  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis)  commerce  pLints  its  centrea 
of  exchange  and  distribution.  This  industrial  poimlation  grows 
far  more  swiftly  than  the  agricultural,  and  the  ng<^rogate  value 
of  manufactured  products  increases  faster  from  census  to  census 
than  does  that  of  the  |iroducts  of  the  soil. 

Thirdly:  A  similar  but  very  nnieh  smaller  agrit'ultural  and 
industrial  population  along  Uie  Pacific,  five-sixths  of  it  within 
eiglity  miles  of  the  coast. 

Fourthly :    BeWeen  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  this  w^ll 


1  Th«re  are  other  snuillor  coal  dtstrli'tn,  Inrlii'line  one  In  Wiulilnifton.  on 
the  fihor««  of  Pnf(el  Sound.  Nor  oui;bt  thi^  litiiiwiis«>lv  ]inKlii<'tivi>  nilner&t  oL 
dletricUu  Mpc<olaiiy  Ihoa^  of  PmnBylvanU  ;utd  Ohio,  to  jKiiw  nnnoTlrixl. 

*  The  poptilAtloii  inlmhltinK  cittne  of  R<-M¥t  pcoplr  und  iipwnnU  wm  fn  1H)0 
Mill  only  2it  IL'  jw^r  r-iit  nf  tSf*  intx.)  fKipiiKai ioH  (rh--nt:Ii  in  tfir-  \.<ri}i  Atlxntlo 
division  it  ri*n(-h<*<l  51  pci  iv-nl).  Kiit  »  l»ri:i»  i«ft»t  "f  tit  >Bf  iMiv.':ii;i*d  In  mining 
or  maiiufacturee  tu&y  be  fuuod  la  plMMW  below  that  limit  of  |Mt|iulaUoa. 
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peopled  "Pacific  shore  a  wide  and  very  thinly  inhabited  triit^t, 
sometiincs  quite  arid,  ami  therefore  a  wiMeruess,  sometimea 
showing  grass-bearing  hills  with  sheep  or  cattle,  aud  a  few 
ranchmen  upon  the  hill-slopes,  more  rarely  valleys  which  irri- 
gation has  taught  to  wave  with  crops.  And  here  and  there 
through  this  traet,  redeeming  it  frtim  solitude,  there  will  lie 
scattered  mini  rig  towns,  many  of  theiu  quick  to  rise  and  almost 
as  quick  to  vanish,  Imt  others  destined,  if  they  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  a  mining  district,  to  maintain  a  porman^'iit  importance. 

Thus  the  enormous  preponderance  of  population  will  be  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continental  watershed.  It  was  so  in 
1890.  —  fi(i,0(K>,000  of  people  against  6,000,000,  —  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so,  though  the  disparity  may  be  somewhat  less  marked. 
The  face  cif  the  nation  will  l>e  turned  eastwarrl ;  and,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Lowell's,  the  front  door  of  their  house  will  open 
upon  the  Atlantic,  the  back  door  upon  the  I'acific.  Faint  and 
few,  so  far  as  we  can  now  predict  (though  far  greater  than  at 
this  moment),  will  be  the  relations  maintained  with  Eastern 
Asia  and  Australia  across  the  vast  expanse  of  that  ocean  com- 
|>ared  with  thosp  thut  must  exist  with  Europe,  to  which  not 
only  literature  and  soriul  interests,  but  commerce  also,  will  bind 
America  by  ties  growing  always  closer  and  more  numerous. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  territory  will  remain  ojie  nation 
is  the  conclusion  to  which,  as  already  observed,  the  geography 
of  the  continent  p)iuts.  Considerations  of  an  industrial  aud 
commercial  kind  enforce  this  forecast.  The  United  States, 
with  nearly  all  the  vegetable  stajdfs  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  many  that  may  be  called  subtropical,  has  within  its  borders 
a  greater  variety  of  productSj  mineral  as  well  a^s  vegetable, 
thiiii  any  other  country,  and  therefore  a  wider  hasis  for  inter- 
nal intert-haiige  of  commodities.  Free  Trade  with  other 
countries,  desirable  as  it  may  be^  is  of  less  consequence 
where  a  vast  home  trade,  stretching  across  a  whole  continent, 
has  its  freedom  secured  by  the  Constitution.  The  advantages 
of  such  freedom  to  the  wheat  and  maize  growers  of  the  North- 
west, to  the  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  planters  ol"  the  Gulf 
States,  to  the  orange  growers  of  Florida  ami  the  vine  growers 
of  California,  to  the  cattle  men  of  the  West  and  the  horse 
breederH  of  Kentucky  and  Ithiho,  to  the  lumbermen  of  Maine 
and  "Washington,  to  the  coal  and  iron  men  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Alleghany  States,  to  the  factories  of  New  England, 
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both'  employers  and  workmen,  as  well  as  to  the  ronsuming 
populations  of  the  great  cities,  are  so  obvious  as  to  constitute 
an  imnieuse  seL-urity  against  separatist  tendencies.  Such  ad- 
vantages, couplt'il  with  tlie  social  and  jxilitical  forci's  Uiscnsseil 
in  other  chapters,  arc  now  amply  sufficicut  to  hnhl  the  l*acitic 
States  to  the  Union,  despite  the  ahstiicles  which  nature  has 
interposed.  In  earlier  stiiges  of  society  these  ohstat^les  might 
well  have  proved  iiiHuniiouutable.  Had  iroiuiiiuuication  beeu 
as  difficult  in  the  iniildle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coast  might 
have  formed  a  distinct  natioiuility  and  grown  into  independent 
States;  while  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  wide  mountain  laud 
other  and  proljubly  smiiller  communities  would  have  sprun(( 
up,  less  advanced  in  culture,  and  each  developing,'  a  type  of 
its  own.  But  the  age  we  live  in  favours  aggregation.  Thu 
assimilative  power  of  language,  institutions,  and  ideas,  as  well 
as  of  economic  and  industrial  forces,  is  enormous,  especially 
when  this  influence  proceeds  from  so  vast  a  body  as  that 
of  the  American  peojde  east  of  the  Rt>cky  Mountains,  com- 
pared to  which  the  dwellers  on  the  western  slope  are  still 
but  few.  The  failure  of  the  Mormon  attempt  tu  found  a  State 
is  an  instance  to  show  how  vain  is  the  effort  to  escape  from 
these  influences ;  for  even  witlioufc  an  exertion  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Unittui  States,  they  must  soon,  by  the  natural 
process  of  colonization,  have  been  absorbed  into  its  mass. 
There  is,  acconlingly,  no  such  reason  to  expect  detachment 
now  as  there  might  have  been  had  mnther  railroads  nor 
telegniphs  existed,  and  Califoniia  Iwen  iwcessible  only  round 
Cape  Horn  or  a^Toss  the  Isthmus.  Now  flvc  great  truuk  lines 
cross  the  continent ;  and  tlnrngh  much  of  the  territory  which 
lies  between  tht*  populous  margin  of  the  Patdiic  and  the  cities 
of  Colorado,  Nebraskti,  and  Dakota  is  and  must  remain  wild 
and  barren,  many  settlements,  mining,  pastoral,  and  even  agri- 
cultuHil,  have  l>eguu  to  spring  up  in  this  intervening  sjxice, 
and  tht=^  unpeopled  gaps  are  narrowing  day  by  day.  Especially 
along  the  line  of  the  more  northerly  railroads,  population, 
though  it  must  always  be  sparse,  may  become  pi-actically  con- 
tinuous. A  close  observer  can,  however,  detect  some  differ- 
ences in  character  between  Califomians  and  the  Americans  of 
the  Enstern  and  Mississippi  States;  and  it  is  possible,  though 
I  thitik  far  from  probable,  that  when  immigration  has  cjafiedt^ 
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and  the  Pacific  coasts  and  yalleys  are  peopled  by  the  great- 
grandchiUIren  of  Califoraians  and  Ore(;oniaus,  this  difFerence 
may  become  more  iiiiirked,  aud  a  Pacilic  variety  of  the  Ameri- 
can species  be  diseernible. 

We  luive  so  far  been  proceeding  on  the  asaumptiou  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  .States  will  be  in  the  future  what 
they  have  l>een  during  the  last  three  generations.  It  must, 
however,  be  a^lmitted  that  two  agents  are  at  work  which  may 
create  difi'erences  between  those  who  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  country  greater  than  any  which  now  exist.  One  of  these 
is  immigration  from  Kurope,  whereof  i  will  only  say  that 
there  is  as  yet  little  sign  tliat  it  will  substantially  alter  any 
section  of  the  people,  so  strong  Ls  the  assimilativ*!  power 
which  the  existing  pi>pulation  exerts  on  tlie  newooini'is,  and 
that  it  may  probabl}^  within  the  next  few  decades,  begin  to 
decline.*  Large  as  it  has  been,  it  has  not  yet  affected  the 
English  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  aud  one  may 
indeed  note  that  though  there  arc  marked  differences  of  pro- 
nunciation there  are,  as  respects  the  words,  few  dialectic 
variations  over  the  vaat  area  of  the  Union,  The  other  is 
climate.  Now  climatic  influences  seera  U>  work  but  slowly 
on  a  national  type  already  moulded  and.  so  to  e(>eak,  biim- 
niered  into  a  deKuite  shayie  by  many  centuries.  The  Eng- 
lish race  is,  after  all,  a  very  recent  arrival  in  America.  Few, 
indeed,  of  the  progenitors  of  the  present  dwellers  in  the 
South  have  been  settled  there  for  two  centuries;  that  is  to 
say,  the  present  genenition  is  at  most  only  the  sixth  on  which 
the  climate  has  hatl  time  to  tell.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible 
that,  when  five  or  six  more  centuries  liave  passed,  the  hiw- 
lauders  of  the  Gulf  States  may,  uji'ler  the  enervating  heat  and 
malarial  fevers  of  their  summers,  together  with  the  deaistence 
from  physical  exertion  which  that  heat  compels,  have  become 
different  from  what  they  now  are;  though  the  comparative 
coolness  and  consequent  reinvigorative  powers  of  the  winters, 
and  the  jnHltration  into  thi'ir  ixjpulation  of  ncvvcumers  from 


^  I  had  liiteDdei]  to  dovote  at  least  one  chapter  t<>  the  iminieraiiii*,  setting 
forth  Xhb'iT  immhpnt.  their  local  diRtribution,  ami  tlieir  iiifltienrtf.  both  ]>otiti(*nl 
and  social,  upon  different  retcions  of  tlit  comiiry.  I  bavf,  however,  been  led 
to  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrivorl  when  this  larj^e  aud  <liftieuJt 
topic  cAU  be  ^y.Htcriiittii'ally  handled  in  (rot id  pMriwiut.  While  so  l:ir(;r>  a  part 
of  the  immiunuits  are  »t\\\  rnw  slran^'ra,  i\nd  while  no  many  moro  ooatinue 
to  turive,  all  coiicluslous  must  be  proviaiDnal. 
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the  hardier  North,  will  be  infliirnces  working  in  the  contrary 
direction.^  The  moral  anil  social  sentiments  predominant  in 
a  nation,  aud  the  atuiusi)here  uf  ideas  it  breathes,  tend,  as 
education  is  more  and  more  diffused,  and  the  movemeuta  of 
travel  to  and  fro  beeome  constantly  brisker,  to  be  more  and 
more  powerful  forces  in  prfKhu'ing  similarity  of  character,  aud 
similarity  of  character  tells  on  the  man's  whole  life  and  con- 
stitntion. 

A  like  (jueation  baa  been  raised  regarding  the  whole  people 
of  the  Unit^'d  States  us  compared  with  the  European  stocks 
whence  they  sprung.  The  climate  of  tlieir  new  country  is  one 
of  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  coM,  and  its  air  more  generally 
stimulative,  tlian  are  the  climate  and  ;iir  of  the  British  Isles, 
or  even  of  Germany  and  Scaudin.ivia.  That  this  climate 
shouhl,  given  sufficient  time,  modify  the  physical  type  of  a 
race,  and  therewith  even  its  intellectual  type,  seems  only 
natural.  Arctic  winters  iind  scanty  nutriment  have,  in  nine 
centuric'Si  nmrkedly  reducetl  the  stature  uf  the  Norwegians 
who  iiiliEdiit  Iceland,  a  countr}'  whieU  luis  reeeived  practirally 
no  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  while  the  stern  conditions 
of  their  lonely  life  have  given  them  mental  and  moral  habits 
distingLiishable  from  those  of  the  natives  of  jnodern  Korway. 
But  the  problem  is  an  obscure  one,  for  many  elements 
besides  climate  enter  into  it;  and  history  suijplies  so  few 
cases  in  point,  that  the  length  of  time  rcijnired  to  mo<lify  a 
physical  tyjMi  already  settled  for  centuries  is  matter  for  mere 
conjecture.  There  have  been  many  instiinces  of  raises  from 
cold  or  damp  countries  settling  in  warmer  or  dryer  ones;  but 
in  all  uf  these  tht^n*  has  Xi^eii  also  a  mixture  of  bloo«l,  wliich 
makes  it  hard  t*:)  say  how  much  is  to  l>e  attributed  to  climatic 
influences  alone.  Wliat  can  l)e  stated  i)08itively  is,  that  the 
English  race  has  not  hitherto  degeneriitol  physically  in  its  new 
home;  in  some  districts  it  may  even  seem  t(i  have  improved. 
The  tabh»s  of  lifivinsurancc  companies  show  tliat  the  average 
of  life  is  its  long  as  in  Western  Europe.  People  walk  less 
and  cliiub  mountains  less  than  they  do  in  England,  but  <juite 
as  mncli  physical  strength  and  agility  are  put  forth  in  games, 
and  these  are  pursued  with  as  much  ardour.  It  was  noted  in 
the  War  of  Secession  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  from 

I  Of  tbe  iiefrmett,  Uie  race  naturally  tUt<«il  for  tlie^i'  Uiilf  Inwlauds,  I  sluUl 
speftk  in  u  luter  chapter. 
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wounds  was  larger  thau  in  European  wars,  and  the  Aoldiers  in 
both  armies  stoofl  well  the  teat  of  the  long  marchps  thitjugh 
rough  and  sometimes  uuhe^ilthy  regions  to  whiuli  Ihvy  were 
exposed,  those,  perhaps,  faring  best  who  were  of  the  purest 
American  stock,  i.e.  who  came  from  the  districts  least  affected 
by  recent  immigration.*  It  has,  however,  alrea<ly  been  remarked 
that  rll^'  time  during  which  physical  conditions  have  Iwen  able 
to  work  on  the  Anglo-Auierieaii  race  is  much  too  short  to  enable 
any  bnt  provisional  conclusions  to  !«?  formed  5  and  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  premature  to  speculate  ujxju  the  changes  m  char- 
acter and  intellectual  tastes  which  either  the  natural  scenery 
of  the  American  Continent,  and  in  particular  its  vast  central 
plain,  or  the  occupations  and  economic  environment  of  the 
people,  with  their  increasing  tendency  to  prefer  urban  to  rural 
life,  may  in  the  course  of  ages  produce.  The  science  of  ethno- 
graphic sociology  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  working 
of  the  causes  it  examines  is  so  subtle  that  centuries  of  experi- 
ence may  be  needed  before  it  Ix-comes  possible  to  determine 
definite  laws  of  national  growth. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  points  in  which  physical  conditions  seem 
to  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  American  people, 
by  trying  to  give  a  short  answer  to  the  question,  What  kind  of 
a  home  has  Nature  given  to  the  nation  ? 

She  has  furnished  it  with  resources  for  production,  that  is, 
with  potential  wealth,  ampler  and  more  varied  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  country, — an  immense  area  of  fertile  soilj 
sunshine  and  moisture  fit  for  all  the  growths  of  the  temperate, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  torrid,  zone,  a  store  of  minerals  so  large 
as  to  seem  inexhaustible. 

She  has  given  it  a  climate  in  which  the  foremost  races  of 
mankind  can  thrive  and  (save  in  a  few  districts)  laliour,  an  air 
in  most  regions  not  only  salubrious,  but  more  stimulating  thau 
that  of  their  ancient  Europejui  seats. 

She  has  maiie  comniunicatitm  easy  by  huge  natural  water- 
courses, and  by  the  general  openness  and  smoothness  of  so 
much  of  the  continent  as  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  laj-ing  out  a  vast  central  and  almost  unbroken  plain,  she 
has  destined  the  largest  and  richest  region  of  the  country 

^^H  1  Borne  valnnble  remarks  on  this  siibjoot  will  he  foaml  in  Proft^ssui*  N.  S. 
^^H  Siwler'g  iiilereHtiu)(  book,  Xntur*'  mrf  }ftui  in  Amt-rica,  from  which  I  take 
P  these  Facta  regarding  Hfo  insuraDca  aod  the  experience  of  the  Civil  Wnr. 
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to  be  the  home  of  one  nation,  and  one  only.  That  the  lands 
whirh  lie  eiist  of  this  region  l>etweftn  the  AHeghanif^s  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  those  which  lip  west  of  it  between  the  Kocky 
MountaiiiB  and  the  I'aciHc,  are  also  onciipied  by  that  one  nation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  ef>k)nizution  of  the  central 
region  had  gone  far,  means  of  cotiiiiimiit'uliuri  were  invented 
which  made  the  AUeghauies  cease  to  be  a  barrier,  and  that 
before  the  Tacific  coiist  luwl  been  thickly  st^ttled,  tlje  ri'st  of 
the  eonntry  was  already  so  great  in  iiojmlation,  \veulth,  and 
3>ower  that  its  attraction  was  as  irresistible  as  the  moon  finds 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  to  bo. 

Severing  its  home  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  old  world  of 
Europe  on  the  east,  and  by  a  still  wider  one  from  i\w  half  old, 
half  new,  world  of  Asia  and  Australasia  on  tlie  west,  she  has 
made  the  nation  sovereign  of  its  own  fortunes.  It  need  fear 
no  attacks  nor  even  any  pressure  from  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  eastern  hiMtiisphere,  and  it  has  little  temptation 
to  disHipate  its  strength  in  contests  with  them.  It  has  no  doubt 
a  strong  neighbour  on  the  Nortli»  but  a  friendly  one,  linked  by 
mitny  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  kindred,  an(i  not  likely  over 
to  become  threatening.  It  had  on  the  South  neighbours  who 
might  have  been  dangerons^  but  fortune  favoured  it  by  making 
one  of  them  hopelessly  weak,  and  obliging  the  other,  strong  as 
she  was,  to  quit  jiossession  at  a  critical  moment.  Thus  is  it 
left  to  itself  as  no  great  State  has  ever  yet  been  in  the  world; 
thus  its  citizens  enjoy  an  opportunity  never  before  granted  to  a 
nation,  of  making  their  country  what  they  will  to  have  it 

Tiieseare  unequalled  advantages.  They  contain  the  elemen 
of  immense  defensive  strength,  of  immense  mutenal  prosperity. 
They  disclose  an  unrivalled  field  for  the  development  of  an 
indnstrial  civilization.  Nevertheless,  students  of  history,  know- 
ing how  unpredictable  is  the  iicfcion  of  what  we  call  moral 
causes,  that  is  to  say,  of  emotional  and  intellectual  influences 
as  contrasted  with  those  rooted  in  physical  and  economic  facts, 
will  not  venture  to  base  upon  the  most  riireful  survey  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  America  any  bolder  prophecy  than  this, 
that  not  only  will  the  State  be  powerful  and  the  wefilth  of  its 
citizens  prodigious,  but  that  the  Nation  will  ])roh!ibly  remain 
one  in  its  government,  and  still  more  probably  one  in  speech, 
in  character,  and  iii  ideas. 


CHAPTER  XCn 
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TnouoH  in  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  sought,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  deseiibe  the  political  phenomena  of  America  in 
general  terms,  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  it  has  often 
been  necessary  tu  remind  the  reader  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States,  both  political  and  social,  are  in  some  respects 
exceptional,  one  may  almost  say,  abnormal.  The  experience 
of  this  section  of  tho  country  lias  bfcn  different  from  that  of 
the  more  populous  and  prosperous  North,  for  the  type  of  its 
civilization  was  till  thirty  years  ago  determined  by  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery.  It  has  suffered,  and  has  been  regenerated,  by 
a  terrible  war.  It  is  still  confronted  by  a  peculiar  and  menacing 
problem  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  negnies  m\ich  larger 
than  was  the  whole  population  of  the  Uuiou  in  a.  d.  1800,  per- 
sons wlio,  though  they  are  legally  and  induHtrially  memliers  f»f 
the  nation,  are  still  virtually  an  alien  element,  unabsorbed 
and  unabsorbable.  Tn  the  present  chapter  T  propose  to  sketch 
iu  brief  outliuo  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  States  since  the 
war,  and  their  present  economic  and  social  condition,  reserving 
for  the  chapter  which  follows  an  equally  succinct  account  of 
the  state  of  the  cohjured  population,  and  their  relations, 
present  and  prospective,  to  the  whites. 

The  history  and  the  industrial  situation  of  the  Southern 
States  cannot  hf-  underst-(K*d  without  a  comprehension  of  their 
physiC/al  conditions.  That  p;irt  of  them  which  lies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  consists  of  two  regions.  There  is  what  may  i«e 
called  the  plantation  country,  a  comparatively  level,  low,  and 
fertile  region,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stretching  up  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  And  there  is  the  highland  region,  a  long,  broad  tongue 
of  elevated  hind  stretching  down  from  the  north  into  this  level 
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plantation  fount  ry,  between  the  39th  ami  the  33d  parallels 
of  nurtlt  latitude.  Altluniyh  the  iinmiifciin  country  encloses 
within  its  network  of  par.illel  ridges  many  fertile  vaJleya, 
whilo  upon  itsoutiT  alopes,  where  tlih-y  sink  to  the  plain,  there 
ia  plenty  uf  good  huxdy  the  gpeiiter  part  ui'  its  iii-ea  is  covei-ed 
by  tliiok  forests,  vr  is  too  steep  and  rough  for  tillage.  To 
lueu  with  capital  and  to  the  better  scut  of  settlers  generally, 
it  w;i.s  ujiinviting,  :uul  thus  while  the  rest  of  the  South  was 
being  oecupiodand  brought  under  cultivation,  it  long  remained 
thinly  peopled  and  in  many  districts  quite  wild,  with  scarcely 
any  roads  and  no  railways.  As  the  soil  was  not  lit  for  tobacco, 
cotton,  rii'e,  or  au^^arf  thr  planters  had  no  motive  to  briujLj  slave 
labour  into  it,  nut  to  luld  that  the  winter  cold  luatle  it  no  fit 
dwelling  place  for  the  swarthy  children  of  the  tropics.  Hence 
this  region  was  left  to  be  slowly  and  spiirsely  peopled  by  the 
poorest  of  the  whites,  and  a  race  of  small  fanners  and  wood- 
men grew  up.  They  were  rude  and  illiterate,  cut  off  from  the 
movements  of  the  world,  anil  having  little  in  common  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  country  eaat  and  west  of  them,  yet 
hardy  and  vigorous,  with  the  virtues,  ami  some  of  the  fierce- 
ness, of  simple  mouiitiiiueers.  honest  among  themselves,  and 
with  a  dangerously  keen  Sfuse  of  personal  honour,  but  hostile 
to  the  law  and  its  ministers.  While  the  whole  cultivation  of 
the  plain  country  of  Virginia,  the  Cartdinas,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky  was  done  by  negroes,  and  these  Stales, 
more  particularly  Virginia  juid  the  Carolinas,  were  ruled  by 
an  oligarchy  of  wejilthy  planters,  negrries  were  scarcely  to  bo 
seen  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  the  scanty  white 
population  of  these  mouufciins  had  no  inHuence  on  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  Hence  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  this 
race  of  hillmen,  disliking  slavery,  and  having  no  love  for  the 
planters,  adhered  to  the  Union  cause,  and  sent  tliousands  ot 
stalwart  recruits  into  the  Union  armies.  Even  to-day,  though, 
us  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  licen  much  affected  by  the 
running  of  railways  through  it,  the  ojMBning  of  mines  and  the 
setting  up  of  iron  works,  the  mountain  hind  of  the  South 
remains  unlike  the  plain  country  both  in  the  character  of  its 
inljabitants  ami  in  the  physical  conditions  which  Iiave  created 
tJiut   character,  conditions   which,  as  will  appear  in  the   se- 
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quel,  are  an  important  factor  in  the  aocalled  Negro  Prob- 
lem. 

ExcluiUni;:  these  highhinclers, — and  exoludiiig  also  the  three 
Border  States  which  did  not  secede,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  —  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  war  three  classes  of 
persons  in  the  South.  There  was  the  planting  aristocracy, 
which  the  war  had  ruined.  The  elder  men  had  seen  tht-ir 
estates  laid  waste,  such  savings  as  the^*  possessed  exhaustfnl, 
their  whole  negro  property,  estimated  (over  the  whole  country), 
at  nearly  Sl^XOOO.OOO,  gone  from  tht^ui  into  freedom.  Ot  the 
younger  men,  a  Urge  part  had  fallon  in  the  tleld.  ^U,  old 
and  young,  hail  no  cajiital  left  with  which  to  work  the  estates 
that  still  remained  in  their  hands.  Land  and  negroas  had 
been  their  only  wt'altli,  for  there  were  pra<;tically  no  manu- 
factures ;md  little  commerce,  save  at  the  lialf  dozen  seaports. 
Credit  was  gone;  and  everything,  evirn  the  railroads,  was  in 
ruins.  Thus  the  country  was.  as  a  whole,  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  the  old  plantation  life  broken  up  for  ever. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  poor  or,  as  they  were 
oft*?n  called,  '*mean"  whites,  who,  in  the  lowlands  and  outside 
tlie  few  cities,  included  all  the  white  po[iulation  below  the 
level  of  the  plantt-rs.  On  them,  too,  slavery  had  left  its 
hateful  stamp.  Considering  themselves  above  field  labour, 
which  in  any  case  they  could  hardly  have  undertaken  in  the 
hot  reginns  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts,  they  con- 
tracted habits  of  idh^iess  ami  unthiift;  they  were  uneducated, 
shiftless,  uiienterprisiug,  and  picked  up  their  living  partly  by 
a  languid  cultivation  of  patches  of  land,  and  by  hunting, 
partly  by  hanging  about  the  plantations  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition, doing  odd  jobs  and  receiving  occasional  aid.  To  them 
the  war  brought  good,  for  not  only  was  labour  dignified  by 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  but  their  three  or  four  years  of 
service  in  the  Confederate  armies  called  out  their  finer  quali- 
ties and  left  them  more  of  men  than  it  found  them.  More- 
over with  the  depression  of  the  planting  oligarchy  their  social 
inferiority  aiid  political  subservience  became  less  nutrked. 

The  third  class  were  the  negroes,  then  about  four  millions 
in  number,  whose  sudden  lil>eration  threw  a  host  of  difficulties 
upon  the  States  where  they  lived,  and  upon  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, which  felt  responsible  not  only  for  the  good  order  of 
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the  reooiiqoerert  Sonth,  but  in  aapeeial  manner  for  those  whose 
freedom  its  ai^tiuu  hud  procured.  Tht-y  weif  —  t*veu  ihv  iiui- 
jority  of  thp  (coitiixiratively  lew)  free  blacks  in  the  towns  — 
illiterate,  and  scarcely  more  fit  to  fend  for  themselves  anil 
guide  their  course  as  free  citizens  than  when  they  or  their 
fathers  had  been  landed  from  the  slave  ship. 

In  this  state  of  things,  three  great  problems  presented  them- 
Reives  to  the  Federal  governitient  whose  victorious  armies  were 
oeeupying  the  Smith.  Hnw  should  the  State  governments  in  the 
States  that  hail  secedeil  and  been  con(|uered  be  re«established  ? 
What  provision  should  be  made  for  the  materiiil  support  and 
protection  in  personal  freedom  of  the  emancipated  slaves?  To 
what  extent  should  n«)t  merely  passive  but  also  a<*tive  civil 
rights  — that  is  to  say.  rights  of  iwrticipating  in  the  govern- 
ment as  clef^tors  or  otficials  —  be  granted  to  these  freedmen? 

The  solution  of  these  problems  oeeui>icd  twelve  eventful 
years  from  1865  to  1877,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate chapters  in  American  history.  I  must  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing either  the  party  conflicts  at  Washington,  or  the  subtle 
legal  questions  that  wt-re  raised  in  Congress  and  in  the  courtSi 
and  be  eouteot  with  touching  on  tlie  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  relations  of  the  negroes  and  the  whites. 

The  first  action  was  taken  by  the  Southern  States  themselves. 
Conformably  to  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  1863,  President 
Lini'dln  hail  rocugnized  new  State  governments,  loyal  to  the 
Union,  in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  Arkansas.  When  the  war  had  ended,  the  other  reconquered 
States  (except  Texas)  took  a  course  similar  to  that  which  the 
loyalists  of  those  States  had  taken.  The  white  inhabitants, 
except  those  excluded  by  the  terras  of  President  Johnson's 
amnesty  proclamation  of  May,  18r>5,  chose  conventions:  these 
conventions  enacted  new  constitutions:  and  under  these  con- 
stitutions, new  State  legislatures  were  elected.  These  legislat- 
ures promptly  accepted  the  amendment  (the  thirteenth)  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  which  (in  1865)  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  then  went  on  to  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
negro  labour  and  against  vagrancy,  laws  which,  though  repre- 
sented, and  probably  in  good  faith,  as  necessary  for  the  control 
of  a  mass  of  ignorant  beings  suddenly  turned  adrift,  with  no  one 
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to  control  them  and  no  habits  of  voluntary  industry  or  thrift, 
kept  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  and  might  have  been 
80  worked  as  to  reduee  a  large  part  of  theni  to  practical  servi- 
tude. This  was  a  false  move,  fur  it  excited  alarm  and  resent- 
ment at  the  North ;  and  it  was  accompanied  liy  coutiicts  here 
and  there  between  the  whites,  especially  tlie  di.sbauded  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  the  coloured  people;  conhicts  the  more 
regrettabk%  because  the  slaves  had,  during  the  war,  behaved 
excellently  t(»ward3  the  defenceless  white  women  and  children 
on  the  plantations,  and  liad  given  their  former  masters  little 
or  nothing  to  revenge.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  suspicious 
temper  that  Congress  approached  the  question  of  the  re- 
settlement of  the  South.  The  victors  had  shown  unexampled 
clemency  to  the  vanquished,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to 
kiss  :md  be  frienda  in  the  sense  of  at  once  readmitting  those 
whom  they  deemed  and  called  *' rebels"  to  their  old  full  consti- 
tutional rights.  Slavery,  which  at  the  tw^ginniiig  of  the  war 
they  had  for  the  most  part  disclaimed  the  purpose  to  alxjliah, 
had  now  become  utterly  detestable  to  them,  and  the  negro  an 
object  of  special  sympathy.  They  felt  bound  to  secure  for 
him,  after  all  they  had  clone  and  suffered,  the  amplest  protec- 
tion. It  might  pethaps  have  been  wiser  to  revert  to  the 
general  maxims  of  American  statesmanship,  and  rely  upon 
the  natural  recuperative  forces  and  the  interest  which  the 
South  itself  Itail  in  re-e.stablisliing  order  and  jnst  government. 
But  the  Northern  Icarlers  could  not  be  expected  to  n-alize  how 
completi'ly  the  idea  uf  another  revolt  had  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  the  t?outhern  people,  who,  in  a  characteristically 
Americiui  faaldoiu  hail  already  accepted  the  inevitable,  perceiv- 
ing that  both  sliivery  and  the  legal  claim  to  secede  were  gone 
forever.  And  tliesr'  leaders  —  more  particularly  those  who  sat 
in  Congress  —  were  goaded  into  raor»^  firastic  measures  tlian 
reflection  might  have  approved  by  the  hofulstrong  violence  of 
President  Andrew  .Tcdinson,  who,  as  a  Southern  States  Bights 
man  of  the  old  type,  had  announced  that  the  States  were 
entitled  to  resume  their  former  fall  rights  of  self-government, 
and  who,  while  stretching  his  powers  to  effect  this  object, 
had  l>een  denouncing  Congress  in  unmeasured  terms.  Very 
different  might  have  been  the  course  of  events  had  the  patient 
wisdom  of  Lincoln  lived  to  guide  tho  process  of  resettlement. 
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by  ^e  Stetcs  (Jwnt,  1A») 
to  the  F«denl  Cbutitation,  vUA 
M  wen  M  Fedenlf 
Uatod  StttM  aad  Miyci  to  the 
togitlirinti  fay  ft  State  ahnd^ng  the  prtrflegn 
of  ft  eittzea  of  the  United  Stfttca,  aad  pnyrided  Cor 
the  fepnaestatioa  in  Cuu^um  of  any  State  in  pmportion  to 
of  its  citzieaft  errfaded  fnm.  the  wifcage,  Ae  all 
of  ft  tetozn  of  slavefy  bad  already  laaiifaed,  it  vas 
a  treawndom  forward  more  to  pat  tliia  latawfe  apon  the 
Sontbem  States  to  confer  fall  voting  rights  opuo  their  negroes. 
These  Bcatesy  howeTcr,  woald  probabiy  have  dooe  vdl  to 
aeeept  the  amendment,  aikd  might  perhaps  have  accepted  it 
had  they  realised  what  was  the  temper  of  the  par^  dmaiaaat 
attheKorth.  Bat  they  ootnpUined  of  the  proposal  to  cat  down 
representation  in  respect  of  excluiled  cttixens,  arguing  that 
there  were  Northern  States  where  coloor  was  a  groond  of  exchi- 
sioo^  ani)  wbi'-h,  nevertheless,  would  suffer  mneh  less  than  the 
Soathem  States  becaose  the  number  of  their  coloured  residents 
was  far  smaller;  and  they  also  resented  a  provision  in  the 
amendment  which  disqualified  from  voting  or  office  all  persons 
who  having  ever  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  had  been  concerned  in  "  insurrection  or  re- 
IwUion  against  the  same."  Accordingly  all  these  States, 
pxcept  Tennessee,  rejected  the  amendment.  This  further 
stimulate  the  unjypr  and  sxispicion  of  Congress,  which  pro- 
oeMfd  (March  2,  18fi7)  to  pass  the  so-called  Reconstruction 
Act  (a  bill  "to  provide  efficient  governments  for  the  insur- 
rectionary Stat(*s")  designed  to  create  legitinuite  governments 
in  the  States  not  yet  readmitt^'d  to  the  Union  (ig^noring  the 
govi^ntments  set  up  by  the  whit«  inhabitants),  and  to  dt^ter- 
mine  the  conditions   proper  for  their  readmission.     By  this 
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Act  these  Stat«s,  that  i3,  the  whole  seceding  South  except 
Tennessee,  were  divided  into  five  military  districts,  each  to 
be  governed  by  a  Virigadier-general  of  the  Foiieral  army,  until 
such  time  as  a  State  cunventioti  hLuuUI  have  framed  a  new 
coiistitutiuu,  the  Fourteenth  Aiueudtiieiit  have  been  ratified  and 
the  tState  have  been  duly  readmitted.  The  delegates  to  each 
convention  were  to  be  elected  by  all  the  male  citizens,  exclud- 
ing such  as,  having  previously  sworn  to  supix)!!  the  Federal 
Constitution,  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  relK?llion;  and  it 
was  to  these  stime  voters  that  the  new  Constitution  when 
framed  was  to  be  3nbmitt*'d  for  ratification.  This  provision, 
while  it  admitted  the  negroes  to  be  voters  and  delegates  to 
the  conventions,  debarred  from  both  functions  most  of  the 
leading  whites,  and  left  the  conventions  to  be  'Tun''  by  those 
few  whites  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Union,  and  l)y 
adventurers  who  hatl  come  from  the  North  in  the  track 
of  the  Federal  armies.  The  Reconstruction  Act  was  duly  car- 
ried out;  conventions  were  held;  constitutions  granting  equal 
suffrage  to  all,  blacks  and  whites,  were  enacted,  and  new  State 
governments  installed  accordingly,  in  which,  however,  the  lea<i- 
ing  white  men  of  each  State,  since  not  yet  panloned,  could 
obtain  no  place  either  as  legislatt^rs  or  aa  utticials.  By  this 
procedure,  six  States  were  in  1868  rea4lmitted  to  Congress,  as 
having  satisfied  the  conditions  imposetl,  and  the  remaining 
8tatt*s  within  the  two  years  following.  In  July,  1868,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
having  been  acceptf^d  liy  thn-e-f^mrtlis  nf  the, States,  and  in 
March,  1870,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  forbidding  the  voting 
right  of  citizens  to  be  **  denied  or  abridgt^d  on  account  of  race, 
colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  also  bee-ame  by 
similar  acceptance  part  of  the  Constitution  and  binding  ou  all 
the  States,  With  this,  and  w*ith  the  ftassing  in  1870  and 
1871  of  penal  laws,  commonly  called  the  Force  Acts,  in- 
tended to  pn>tect  the  negroes  in  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
frage, the  flirect  interference  of  the  Feileral  legislature 
ended-  In  1872,  by  the  general  Amnesty  Act,  it  readmitted 
the  great  bulk  of  the  ex-Confederates  to  full  political 
rights. 

Meanwhile,  how  had  things   been   going  in  the  Southern 
States  themselves  ?    All  the  leading  whites  having  been  dis* 
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qualifit^d  from  voting  or  taking  pirt  in  the  govet-nment,  the 
only  fat^tors  or  forces  left  wore,  — 

Fir^t,  suoh  whites  as  had  adhered  to  the  Uninn  throughout 
the  war — in  most  States  neither  a  numerous  nor  au  iiifiuuutial 
body. 

Secondly,  a  vast  mass  of  noj^oes  suddenly  set  free,  and  abso- 
lutely de.st.jlute»  not  only  of  political  experience,  but  even  of 
the  most  rudimentary  [nditioal  ideas. 

Thirdly,  iin-n  sent  down  t'mm  the  North  as  agents  of  the 
Frei'dmiMi'a  Bureau,  or  othi'rwise  in  eonncetion  with  the  Federal 
government,  and  perscms  wlio  had  e.onu'  of  thems^dvcs  in  the 
hope  of  proiitiug  by  sueh  opportunitieH  lor  enrichment  as  the 
abnormal  coudi  Lions  of  the  country  might  create. 

The  voting  strength  was,  of  course,  with  the  negroes,  espe- 
cially in  Suuth  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  (except  Texas); 
and  a  certain  number  were  cliogeu  to  sit  in  the  legislatiires  and 
to  till  the  less  important  offices.  In  tlie  legislatures  of  South 
Carolina  and  MisHisisippi,  they  formed  the  majority;  and  from 
the  latter  State  they  sent  one  of  themselves  to  the  Federal 
Senate.  But  leaderrtlnp,  of  eotirse,  fell  to  the  whites,  who 
alone  were  capabUi  ul  it,  and  chieHy  to  those  white  adven- 
turers whose  scanty  stoek  of  portable  property  won  for  them 
the  name  of  "  carpet-baggers."  They  organized  the  negroes 
for  elections,  State  and  local,  they  tampered  with  the  electoral 
lists  and  stuffed  the  ballot-l)oxes,*  they  '*ran  "  the  legislatures. 
They  [lounced  upon  tiie  lucrative  places,  satisfying  negro  claims 
with  posts  of  less  consetpience,'  they  devised  thn  various 
methods  by  which  taxation  was  increased,  debt  rolled  up, 
offices  created  and  lavishly  paid,  frauds  of  every  kind  pe 
petrated  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  friends.  Such 
a  Saturnalia  of  robbery  and  jobbery  has  seldom  been  seen  in 
any  civilized  countiy,  and  certainly  never  before  under  the 
forms  of  free  self-government.  The  coloured  voters  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  Idindly  fiillowiug  the  guides  who  rep: 
sented  to  them  the  party  to  which  they  owed  their  liberty; 

1  Sutnellmes  tlio  beiiutifiillysiinploplan  was  n^ioptcdof  providing  the  ballot-^ 
box,  earefuUy  lockctl  and  K'ialed  ul  ils  proper  aperture,  with  a  slidinjr  Hide. 

=*  111  South  Ciir(tlina,  in  1H75,  accordintr  to  the  trualWDrlhy  uvidcnoe  of  Got 
emor  Chambi'^rlHiii,  two  hundred  psrwins  hud  boen  appointed  justicuti  of  tb« 
peace,  with  a  certain  civU  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  who  coald  naithtf 
road  nor  write. 
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and  as  they  liiid  little  pitjperry,  tiLxution  flid  not  press  upon 
them  nor  the  increase  of  debt  alarm  th«iii.  Those  iiuiong  the 
negroes  to  whom  the  chit'l'  profit  accrued  were  the  preachers, 
who  enjoyed  a  sort  of  local  influence,  and  could  sometimes 
command  the  votes  of  their  fellows^  and  the  legislators,  who 
were  accustomed,  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  to  be  paid  a 
few  dollars  for  every  bill  they  passed.^  But  nine  tenths  of  the 
illicit  j^ains  went  to  the  whites.  Many  of  them  were  persons 
of  infamous  character  who  ultimately  saved  themselves  from 
justice  by  flight.  For  the  time  they  enjoyed  ubsuUite  impu- 
nity, without  even  that  check  which  public  opiniou  imposes  on 
the  worst  rulers  when  they  themselves  belong  to  the  district 
■which  they  rule. 

The  {x)sition  of  these  adventurers  was  like  that  of  a  Soman 
provincial  j^overnor  in  the  later  days  of  tho  l(opul>lio»  or  an 
English  official  in  the  Kast  Indies  in  the  earlita*  ilays  of  the 
Comi^any's  eonq^uests,  save  that  they  had  less  to  fear  from 
.  subsequent  prosecution  than  Verres,  and  less  from  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  tlian  the  companions  of  Clive.  The  very 
securities  with  which  the  Federal  system  surroutida  State  au- 
tonomy contribute<l  to  encouraijje  their  audacity.  The  National 
government  was  not  responsible,  because  the  whole  machinery 
of  State  govemraent  was  in  form  complete  and  to  all  outward 
appeai-ance  in  normal  action.  But  as  voting  power  lay  with 
those  who  were  wholly  untit  for  citizenshi]t,  and  had  no 
interest,  a,s  taxpayers,  in  goi>fJ  government,  as  the  legislatures 
were  reckless  and  corrupt,  the  judges  for  the  most  part  sub- 
servient, the  Feileral  military  officers  bound  to  support  what 
purported  to  be  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  State, 
Congress  distant  and  HuIh  inclined  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  those  whom  it  distrusteii  as  rt-bt^Is,^  greed  was  unchecked 
and  roguery  unaI)ash(^<L  The  mcthoils  of  plunder  were  numer- 
ous.   Every  branch  of  administration  became  wasteful.    Public 

1  An  anecdote  is  told  of  an  old  nef^m  in  Xortli  Caraliua  who,  beUiK<1iii('<^vered 
fsonnting:  the  frt«  he  had  roc4>ivm]  for  hin  vnti*  In  the  legtslaturR,  nald  with  a 
cbucklf?,  "  I  hiive  been  sold  eleven  cime»  ia  my  life,  and  ibis  la  Uio  first  time 
I  over  gut  the  miuii-j'." 

*Nfarly  thf  whol*?  re|)rr\sentatlon  in  CongreSB  of  thrsf  Statefl  waa  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Ibeti  nilfnK  KfpitlrUcan  party.  The  Botithern  mctulierv  were 
lar^^ely  :u'4.-<>niplico>(  in  thf.*  local  luisKovernuiL'ut  here  desciihed,  tieurly  baJf 
of  tbein  heing  carpet-baggers  from  the  North,  while  few  of  the  Nurttaeru 
nembera  had  any  knowledge  ot  it,  noma  peiiiapa  not  oaring^  to  enquire. 
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contracts  were   jobbeJ,  an<l  the  profits  shared.     ExtravaRaii< 

salaries  were  jwitl  to  legislators ;  extiuvagant  charges  allowed 
for  all  sorts  of  woi-k  dtmi*  ut  tin*  public  cost,  itut  jicrhaps  the 
coiniiioiiest  form  of  robbery,  iind  tliat  condunted  on  the  largest 
scale,  wiis  for  the  legislaliire  to  direct  Ibe  issue  of  bonds  in  aid 
of  a  railroad  or  utlier  public  work,  these  bt>nds  being  then 
delivered  to  contrm^tors  who  sold  them,  shared  the  proceeds 
with  tlie  governing  Hing,  and  oniittevl  to  execute  the  work. 
Much  money  was  however  taken  in  an  even  more  direct  &shion 
from  the  State  treasury  or  from  that  of  tlic  lowil  authority; 
and  as  not  only  the  giianliiuis  of  the  public  fimds,  but  even» 
iu  many  cases,  the  c-ourta  of  law,  were  under  the  control  of 
the  thieves,  discovery  was  difficult  and  redress  unattainable. 
In  this  way  the  industrious  and  property-holdijig  (^lasses  saw 
the  burdens  of  the  State  increase,  with  no  jKiwer  of  aiTesting 
the  pro^'ess.  In  North  Carolina,  Jg;i4,000.0(M)  worth  of  railroad 
blinds  were  iysuerlj  and  no  railway  mada  In  Alabama,  the 
State  debt  rose  in  four  years  from  |!S,:^5(v,0<X)  to  *!l'o,503,000, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it.  In  Mississippi,  the  State 
levy  hiid  been  ten  cents  on  the  $1CH)  of  assessed  value  of  lands. 
In  ISTl  it  had  risen  to  fourteen  times  that  rate.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  State  debt  leapt  in  four  years  from  .§5,407 ,OlK)  to 
f  lK,ol5,000,  and  tJovemor  J^Ioses,  not  content  with  his  share 
of  the  plunder,  openly  sold  his  jwirdons,  of  which  he  granted 
457  in  two  yeara.  But  the  climax  was  reached  in  Louisiana, 
where,  in  a  single  year,  the  State  ttebt  was  increased  fourfold, 
and  the  local  debt  twofold,  while  in  four  years'  time  the  total 
State  and  city  indei)teilness  vrds  rolled  up  by  the  sum  of 
$r4,n0l),0{K),  all  of  which  went  to  the  spoilers,  and  nothing  to 
pernuiiient  improvements. 

Whether  owing  to  those  amiable  traits  in  the  national  chai 
acter  whiidi  often  survive  the  atenicr  virtues,  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  thieves  were  too  busy  filliug  their  jKickets  to  have 
leisure  for  otiier  outrages,  this  misgoveniment  was  accompa- 
nied by  less  oppression  and  cruelty  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Some  such  acts  there  doubtless  were,  particularly 
in  the  rougher  districts  of  the  extreme  South-west;  and  in  sev- 
eral States  the  dominant  fat-tion,  not  satisfied  with  the  presence 
of  Fe<leral  troops,  sought  to  preserve  order  by  creating  bodies 
of  State  guards  or  State  police,  or  a  negro  militia.     In  Mia- 
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sissipi  the  coloured  people  were  enrolled  in  a  "Loyal  League." 
Unlike  the  Federal  civil  officials,  who  were  often  disreputable 
and  unstirupulous  partisans,  sometimes  most  impri>|>erly  com- 
bining the  headsliijj  of  the  locjil  Republican  organization  with 
an  office  ilemantliiig  impartiality,*  the  Federal  military  officers, 
though  their  conduct  was  sometimes  impure*!,  seem  on  the 
whole  to  have  behaved  with  iiprii^hlness  and  gom)  sense,  making 
their  military  control  as  gentle  as  such  a  thing  ever  can  be.  Nor 
did  the  negroes,  untutored  as  they  were,  and  jubilant  in  their 
new  freedom,  show  the  turbulence  or  the  vindictiveness  which 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  less  kindly  race.  Neverthe- 
less, disorders  broke  out.  A  8Cl^ret  combination,  called  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  said  to  have  been  originally  forme^l  in  Ten- 
essee  by  youths  for  piirjioses  of  aimisement,  spread  rapidly 
through  the  country,  and  became  credited  with  the  numerous 
petty  outrages  which,  during  18(>8  and  the  following  years, 
were  perfjetrated  upon  negroes,  and  (less  frequently)  upon 
whites  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  negi*oes,  in  the  rural 
South.  Maixy  of  these  outrages  were  probably  the  work  of 
village  niffians  who  had  no  connection  with  any  organization, 
still  less  any  iX)liticiU  motive.  But  the  impossibility  of  tlis- 
covering  those  wha  roirimitted  them,  and  the  absence  of  any 
local  efforts  to  repress  them,  showed  the  profuund  discontent 
of  the  betler  class  of  whites  with  the  governments  which  the 
coloured  vote  ha<l  instilled,  while  iiiifoiiivinately  confirming 
Congress  in  its  suspicion  of  the  former  rebels  as  being  still 
at  heurt  enemies  of  the  Union  and  the  negro.  No  open  resist- 
ance to  the  Federal  troops  was  attempted  ;  but  neither  their 
activity  nor  the  penal  laws  passed  by  Congress  were  effective 
in  checking  the  floggings,  house-bumings,  and  mui*der3  which, 
during  these  years,  tlisgniced  some  districts.  Meanwhile,  the 
Noith  grew  weary  of  repression,  and  began  to  be  moved  by 
the  accounts  that  reached  it  of  "  carpet-bag  government."  A 
political  reaction,  due  to  other  causes,  had  made  itself  felt  in 
the  North;  and  the  old  prim;iple  of  leaving  the  States  to  them- 
selves gained  more  ami  more  uptm  the  popular  mind,  even 
within  the  still  dominant  Kepublican  j>ai*ty.     Though  some  of 


1  In  LoniBlana,  Tor  liiHtAiirn,  tlii>  Federal  tniirth^,  who  was  miLUl(>d  tn  rjill 
on  the  Federal  truopa  to  aid  hiin,  was  lor  a  Uiue  diairiuan  of  the  RepabUcui 
Stale  Committee. 
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its  prDTninerit  leaders  desired,  pi^rhujis  uot  without  a  view  to 
l>iirty  ailvautage,  to  keep  down  the  South,  they  were  oret- 
bovne  by  tJie  feeling,  always  strong  in  America,  that  every 
community  to  which  self-government  haa  been  granted  muat 
be  left  to  itself  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  tliat  oou- 
tinned  military  occupation  could  not  1>e  justified  where  no 
revolt  was  apprehended.  The  end  i:ame  in  1876-77.  Between 
1869  and  1876,  the  whites  hud  in  every  Suuthem  State  except 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  regained  control  of 
the  government,  and  in  1876  those  three  States  were  also 
recovered.^  The  circimistances  were  different,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  population  in  each  State.  In  some  a  union 
of  tlie  moderate  white  Kepuhlicans  with  the  Democrats, 
brnn>;ht  about  by  the  disgust  of  all  property  holders  at  the 
seandalK  they  saw  and  at  the  increase  to  their  burdens  as 
tax-jtayers,  had  secured  legitimately  cliosen  majorities,  and 
ejected  the  corrupt  officialB.  In  some  the  same  result  was 
attained  by  paying  or  otherwise  inducing  the  negroes  not  to  go 
to  the  polls,  or  by  driving  them  away  by  threats  or  actual 
violence.  Once  possessed  again  of  a  voting  majority,  the 
whites,  all  of  whom  had  by  1872  been  relieved  of  their  dis- 
abilities, took  gi^KK?  care,  by  a  variety  of  devices,  legal  and 
extrarlegal,  to  keep  that  majority  safe;  and  in  no  State  has 
their  control  of  the  government  Ijeen  since  shaken.  President 
Hayes  withdrew,  in  1S77,  such  Federal  troops  as  were  still  left 
at  the  South,  and  none  have  ever  since  been  des])atched  thither. 
This  sketch  l»as  been  given,  not  so  much  because  it  is  ft 
curious  phase  in  the  history  of  democracy,  and  one  not  likely 
ever  to  recur,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  as  be- 
<tause  it  has  determined  and  explained  the  whole  subsequenl 
course  of  events  and  the  present  attitude,  whereof  more  anoSf 
of  the  Southern  people.  That  Congress  made  some  mistakM 
is  proved  by  the  results.  Among  those  results  must  be  rect 
one<l  not  merely  the  load  of  neeilless  debt  imposed  upon  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  retardation  of  tlieir  recovery  from  the 
losses  of  the  war,  but  the  driving  of  all  their  respectable  white 
citizens  into  the  Democratic  party  and  their  alienation  from 


>  TboM  8ui«a  in  which  Kbe  whitaa  fint  rocorered  control,  iroch  as  Oeor^ 
harv  K«n«nU7  far»d  bott  lalweqoeiitly.    They  have  bad  Iras  d«bt  to  auTy,     _ 
and  oottun«rctal  oanfldMM  was  aooiMr  r«itored.  '  ^ 
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the  Republicans  of  the  North,  together  with  the  similar  aggre-' 
gation  of  the  negroes  in  the  Repulilican  party,  and  consequent 
ci*eation  of  a  so-callcil  *»  colour  line  "  in  politics.  Habits  of  law- 
lessness have  moreover  l»een  perj>ptuated  among  the  whites,  and 
tJiere  has  beou  formed  iu  both  parties  the  pernicious  practice 
of  tampering  with  elections,  sometimes  by  foi*ce  and  sometimes 
by  fraud,  a  practice  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  free  popu- 
lar government 

But  was  the  great  and  capital  act  of  the  Republican  party 
when  it  secured  the  grant  of  the  suffrage  to  the  negroes  en 
bloc  one  of  those  mistakes?  To  nearly  all  Europeans  such  a 
stL'p  seemed  and  still  seems  monstrous.  No  peoj>le  could  be 
imagined  more  hoi»elessly  unfit  for  political  power  than  this 
host  of  slaves;  and  their  luitituess  became  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  the  classes  among  whom  the  new  voters  ought 
to  have  found  guidance  were  partly  disfranchised  and  partly 
forced  into  hostility.  American  eyes,  however,  see  tlie  matter 
in  a  different  light.  To  them  it  is  an  axiom,  that  without  the 
suffrage  there  is  no  true  citizenship,  and  the  negro  wanUl  have 
appearwi  to  be  scarcely  free  had  lie  received  only  the  pri\-jite 
ami  passive,  and  not  also  the  public  aiid  active  rights  of  a 
citizen.  *'  I  realized  in  1867,"  says  General  Wade  Hampton, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  South,  "that 
when  a  man  had  l>een  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
could  not  be  debarred  from  voting  on  account  of  his  colour. 
Such  exclusion  would  be  opposed  to  the  entire  theory  of 
republican  institutions.''^  It  is  tnie  that  there  were  Northern 
States,  such  as  even  the  New  Englaml  Connecticut  and  the 
half  New  Englaml  Ohio,  as  well  as  Michigan  and  Vennsyl- 
vania,  in  which  persons  of  colour  were  so  debarred.'  But  the 
Aixjlitiouist  movement  and  the  war  had  given  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  abstract  theory  of  human  rights,  and  had  made 
the  negro  so  much  an  object  of  sympathy  to  the  Noithern 
people,  that  these  restrictions  were  vanishing  before  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  demo*;ratic  equality  and  the  rights  of  man 
as  man.  Tiicre  was.  moreover,  a  pnw^tical  argument  of  some 
weight.    The    gift    of    the   suffrage   presented   itself   to   the 


>  Iforth  American  Heuieie  for  Maroli,  1879. 

'ContifH'Tinut  as  late  an  IStiC  aud  Ohio  u  lat«  m  18G7  decUnod  to  «Kt«nd 
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Kortliern  statesmen  as  the  alternative  to  continuance  of  mil- 
itary government.  Without  the  sufFragej  the  negro  might 
have  been  left  def^niooless  an(i  negle^ted^  unimproved  and 
luiiiu proving.  In  the  words  of  another  diatinguished  ^^outh- 
ern,  the  late  Mr,  Justice  Lamar,  "  In  the  uuaccuHtomed 
relation  into  which  the  white  and  coloured  people  of  the 
South  were  suddenly  forced,  there  would  have  been  a  nat- 
ural tendency  on  the  part  of  the  former  masters,  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  land  and  intelligence  of  the  country 
and  of  its  legislative  power,  to  use  an  almost  absolute  au- 
thority, and  to  develop  the  new  freedman  according  to  their 
own  idea  of  what  was  good  for  him,  This  would  have  resulted 
in  a  race  distinction,  and  with  such  incidents  of  the  old  system 
as  would  have  discontented  the  negro  and  dissatisfied  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country.  If  slavery  was  to  be  abol- 
ished, there  could  be  nothing  short  of  complete  abolition,  free 
from  any  of  the  athnities  of  slavery;  and  this  would  not  have 
been  effected  so  long  aa  there  existed  any  inequality  before  the 
law.  The  ballot  was  therefore  a  protection  of  the  negro 
against  any  such  comlition,  and  enabled  him  to  force  his  inter- 
ests upon  the  consideration  of  the  South.''  ^ 

The  American  view  that  '*  the  suffrage  is  the  sword  and  shield 
of  our  law,  the  best  armament  that  liberty  offers  to  the  citizen," 
does  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  a  European,  who  conceives 
that  every  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  unenfranchised 
equally  with  the  enfranchised  citizen.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  United  Statea  this  duty  is  less  vigilantly 
performed  thau  in  England  or  Germany^  and  that  there  were 
special  difficulties  attending  its  performance  under  a  Federal 
system,  which  leaves  the  duty,  save  where  Federal  legislation 
is  involved,  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  States. 

It  has  been  usual  to  charge  those  who  led  Congress  with 
another  and  less  noble  motive  for  granting  eU*ctoral  rights  to 
the  negroes,  viz. :  the  wish  to  secure  their  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican party.  Motives  are  always  mixed;  and  doubtless 
this  consideration  had  its  weight.  Yet  it  was  not  a  purely 
selfish  consideration.  As  it  was  by  the  Republican  ]>arty  that 
the  war  had  been  waged  and  the  negro  set  free,  the  Republican 
leaders  were  entitled  to  assume  that  his  protection  could  be 
*  yorth  American  Review  lor  Murch,  1879. 
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secarcd  only  by  their  oontinneil  nscendaucy.    That  ascendaaojr 

was  not  wisely  used.  But  the  circumstancea  were  so  novel 
and  perplexing,  that  perhaps  uo  statesmanship  less  sagacious 
than  President  Lincoln's  could  liave  handled  theiu  wiUi  success. 

Witii  the  di.sappear;uico  of  the  carpet-b:ig  and  negro  govern- 
ments, the  third  era  in  the  political  history  of  the  8outh  since 
the  war  began.  The  first  had  been  that  of  exclusively  white 
suffrage;  the  second,  that  of  predominantly  negro  suffrage.  In 
the  third,  universal  suErage  and  complete  legal  equality  were 
soon  perceived  to  moan  in  practice  the  full  supremacy  of  the 
whites.  To  dislodge  the  coloured  man  from  his  rights  was 
impossible,  for  they  were  secured  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  prevails  against  all  State  action.  The  idea  of  disturb- 
ing them  was  scai-ccly  entertained.  Even  at  the  election  of  1872 
the  Southern  Democrats  no  more  expected  to  repeal  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  than  the  English  Tories  expected  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1874  to  repeal  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Aet  of 
1869.  But  the  more  they  despaired  of  getting  rid  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  more  resolved  were  the  Southern  people  to  prevL^nt  it 
from  taking  any  effect  which  could  endanger  their  supremacy. 
They  did  not  hate  the  negro,  certainly  not  half  so  much  as 
they  hated  his  white  leaders  by  whom  they  had  been  robbed. 
"  We  have  got,"  they  said,  "to  save  civilization,"  and  if  civili- 
zation could  be  saved  only  by  8ui>pressing  the  coloured  vote, 
they  were  ready  to  suppress  it.  This  was  the  easier,  because 
while  most  of  the  carpet-baggers  bad  fled,  nearly  all  the  respect- 
able whites  of  the  South,  including  those  who  had  been  Whigs 
before  the  war  and  who  had  op|>osed  secession,  were  now  united 
in  the  new  Democratic,  or  rather  anti-negro  party.  A  Furthf^r 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  motives  which  have  swayed  them 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  Northern  man  who 
has  of  lute  years  gone  South  for  commereial  purposes,  has 
before  long  ranged  himself  with  this  anti-negro  party,  what- 
ever his  previous  "affiliations  "  may  have  been. 

The  modes  of  suppression  have  not  been  the  same  in  all  dis- 
tricts and  at  all  times.  At  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  called  "bulldozing,"  i.e.  rough  treatment  and  terrorism, 
applied  to  frighten  the  coloured  men  from  coming  to  or  voting 
at  the  polla.  Afterwards,  the  methods  wore  less  harsh.  Kegis- 
trations  were  so  managed  as  to  exclude  negro  voters,  arraugf^ 
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ments  for  polling  were  contrived  in  such  wise  as  to  lea<i  the  voter 
to  the  wrong  place  so  that  his  vote  might  be  refused  j  and,  if  the 
necessity  arose,  the  Kepublican  candidates  were  counted  out,  or 
the  election  returns  tam]»n'ed  with.  *'I  would  stuff  a  ballot- 
box,"  said  a  prominont  nian^  '*  in  order  to  have  a  good,  honest 
government;"  and  he  said  it  in  good  faith,  and  with  no  sense 
of  incongruity.  Sometimes  t)ie  lot-a!  negro  preachtirs  were 
warned  or  paid  to  keep  their  flocks  away.  More  humorous 
devices  were  not  disdained,  as  when  free  tickets  to  a  travelling 
circus  were  distributed  among  the  negroes,  and  tlie  circus  paid 
to  hold  its  exhibition  at  a  place  and  hour  whiuh  prevented  thein 
from  corning  to  vote.  South  Carolina  enacted  an  ingenious  law 
which  provides  that  tlipro  shall  be  eight  ballot-boxes  for  as  many 
pfjst.s  to  be  iilletl  at  the  election,  that  a  vote  shall  not  be  counted 
unless  placed  in  the  proper  box,  and  that  the  presiding  officer 
shall  not  be  bound  to  tell  the  voter  which  is  the  proper  box  in 
which  each  vote  ought  to  be  deposited-  The  illiterate  negroes  so 
often  vote  in  the  wrong  box,  the  boxes  being  fre(juently  shifted 
to  disconcert  instructions  given  beforehand,  that  a  large  part  of 
their  votes  are  lost,  while  the  illiterate  white  is  apt  to  receive  the 
benevolent  and  not  forbidden  help  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Notwithstanding  these  iin pediments,  the  negro  long  main- 
tained the  iitrugglr,  valuing  the  vote  as  the  symbol  of  his 
frcedonn  and  fearing  to  be  re-enslaved  if  the  Republican  party 
should  be  defeated.  Leaders  and  organizers  were  found  in  tlie 
Federal  office-holders,  of  course  all  Republicans,  a  numerous 
class,  —  Mr.  Kordhoff,  a  careful  and  judicious  observer,  says 
there  were  in  1876  three  thousand  in  Georgia  alone, — and 
a  class  whose  membei's  virtimlly  held  their  offices  on  condition 
of  doing  their  politieil  work;  being  liable  to  be  remove<l 
if  they  failed  in  their  duty,  as  the  Turks  remove  a  Vali  who 
sends  up  too  little  money  to  Stamboul.  After  1884,  however, 
when  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  passed  to  a  Demo- 
crat, some  of  these  office-holders  were  replaced  by  Democrats 
and  the  rest  became  less  zealous.  It  was,  moreover,  already 
by  that  time  clear  that  the  whitey,  being  again  in  the  saddle, 
meant  to  stay  there,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  organi- 
zers grew  feebler  as  they  lost  hope.  Their  friends  at  the 
North  were  exasperated,  not  without  retison,  for  the  gift 
of  suffrage  to  the   negroes  had  resulted  in  securing   to   the 
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South  a  larger  i-epresentatiou  in  Congress  and  in  presidential 
elections  than  it  enjoyed  before  the  war,  or  would  have  en- 
joycii  had  the  negroes  been  left  unenfranchised.  They  argnod, 
and  truly,  that  where  the  law  gives  a  right,  the  law  ought  to 
secure  the  exercise  thereof;  and  when  the  Southern  men 
replied  that  the  negroes  were  ignorant,  they  n^joined  that  all 
over  the  country  there  were  myriads  of  ignorant  voters, 
mostly  recent  immigrants,  whom  no  one  thought  of  excluding. 
Accordingly  in  1890,  having  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  a  President  of  their  own  party,  the  Republican 
leaders  introduced  a  bill  subjecting  the  control  of  Federal 
elections  to  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  calling  out  a  full  negro  vote,  five  sixths  of  which 
would  doubtless  have  gone  to  their  party.  The  measure 
appeared  tii  dispassionate  observers  quite  constitutional,  and 
the  mischief  it  was  designed  to  remedy  was  palpable.  It 
excited,  however,  great  irritation  at  the  South,  uniting  in 
opposition  to  it  nearly  all  whites  of  every  class,  while  no 
corresponding  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf  was  evoked  at  the 
North.  It  jttissed  the  House,  but  was  dropi)ed  in  the  Senate 
under  the  threat  of  an  obstructive  resistance  by  the  (then 
Democratic)  minority.  Secure,  however,  as  the  dominance  of 
the  whites  seems  now  to  be  against  cither  Northern  legiH- 
lation  or  negro  revolt,  the  Southern  people  are  still  uneasy 
and  sensitive  on  the  subject,  and  Iiave  been  held  together 
in  a  serried  party  phalanx  by  this  one  colour  question,  to 
the  injuiy  of  their  political  life,  which  is  thus  prevented 
from  freely  developing  on  the  lines  of  the  other  questions 
that  from  time  to  time  arise.  So  keen  is  their  recollection 
of  the  carpet-bag  days,  so  intense  the  alarm  at  any  i>ossibility 
of  their  return,  tliat  internal  dissensions,  such  as  those  which 
the  growth  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  party  has  lately  evoked, 
are  seldom  [>ermitted  to  give  Republican  candidates  a  cliance 
of  a  seat  in  Congress  or  of  any  considerable  State  office. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  true  South,  and  neither  to  the 
mountain  regions,  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  negro 
element,  there  is,  save  in  the  wider  valleys,  still  a  strong 
Republican  iiarty,  nor  to  the  Bonier  States.  Maryland,  AVest 
Virginia*  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  which  the  coloured  voters 
are  nnt  nunierons  enough  to  excite  alarm.     When  it  is  desired 


An>  uvtBcnr>3B 


lor* 

tei  vhoch  IB  Aftira  is  roi|afr- 
«p  to  Oe  BOHMtviKK  Oe 
feh 

asmed,  to  vbirh  the/  oMst  fottkwith  adapt  tWatfliea.  Hkj 
were  ao(  —hi ami  of  tW  war.  TImj  wen  ami  iwaasa  pnind 
of  tt«  a*  MM  Bsj  «ee  bf  tlie  prorinoaa  veiy  reeeatif  noida  bj 
«Ma*9tBtca  for  eeMmtavt>«l»t>>^  of  G«»enl  Rabat  S. 
Lee  or  of  £z'Pr«aUe»t  JelKenoa  Dttm.  Jort  becaoae  l^ 
Celt  that  tfa«7  bad  foogbt  well,  tbey  nfanitted  witk  Httfe 
MaentMeait,  aad  it  ham  beeoaie  a  ptorexb  lawiag;  tbeai  that 
tiM  two  daiaee  wbkh  etill  cherish  bin^rnesa  are  the  two 
rti— ft  that  did  not  fighiv — the  woaiea  and  the  clergy.  Bven 
wbea  fresh  boeiilitj  was  annsed  fay  the  fcoooatrac 
of  Coogreae  in  1M6  and  1367,  atkd  the  abases  of 
rule,  DO  ooe  dreamt  of  renewing  the  old  straggle.  Xot,  bov^ 
erer,  till  the  whites  regained  oonCzol  between  ISTO  aad  1876^ 
did  the  iDdnstrtal  regeaeiatioB  of  the  eoantty  fiurljr  be^m. 
Two  dtaeoreries  eoincided  with  that  epoch  which  hare  had  aa 
fn-'^-r"  effect  in  adraaeing  material  pro^ienty,  and  ohaagiag 
the  eoneDt  of  men's  thoaght&.  The  first  was  the  explontioB^ 
of  the  mineral  v^th  of  the  highland  core  of  the  oooatiy. 
In  the  western  (larts  of  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  in 
eastern  parts  of  Teonesseey  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and 
k'Uhm^m^^  bo^i  coal  and  iroD,  not  to  speak  of  other  minerals, 
have  been  found  in  enormous  quantities,  and  often  in  such 
elose  jnjctapoeitiou  that  the  produetion  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
ean  be  earned  on  with  exceptional  cheapness.  Thus,  Northern 
capital  has  been  drawn  into  the  ooojitn* :  Southern  men  hare 
had  a  new  field  for  enterpriser  and  have  tbemselTes  began 
to  accamulate  capital :  prosp^Toas  industries  have  been 
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and  a  large  working-class  population,  both  whito  and  coloured, 
has  grown  up  in  many  places,  while  the  making  of  new  rail- 
ways has  not  only  given  employment  to  the  poorer  classes, 
but  has  stimulated  manufacture  and  couimeree  in  oth*^'  direc- 
tions. The  second  discovery  was  that  of  the  possibility  of 
extracting  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  had 
formerly  been  thrown  away,  or  given  to  hogs  to  feed  on.  The 
production  of  this  oil  has  swelled  to  great  proportions,  making 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  far  more  profitaVilo,  and  has  become 
a  potent  factor  in  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Must  of  the  crop  now 
raised,  which  averages  eight  millions  of  bales,  and  iti  \S\i-i  was 
expected  to  exceed  ten  millions  (being  more  than  double  that 
which  was  raised,  almost  wholly  by  slave  labour,  before  the 
war),  is  now  raised  V)y  white  farmers;  while  the  mills  whicli 
spin  and  weave  it  into  marketable  goods  are  daily  iocreasiug 
and  building  up  fresh  industrial  communities.  The  methods 
of  agriL-ultiire  have  boon  improved;  and  new  kinds  of  cultiva- 
tion introduced:  the  raising  of  fruit,  for  instance,  and  espe- 
cLolly  of  oranges,  liaa  become  in  certain  districts  a  lucrative 
industry.  Nor  has  the  creatiun  of  winter  health  resorts  in 
the  beautifxil  mountain  land  of  North  Carolina,  and  further 
south  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  been  wholly  without 
importance,  for  the  Northern  people  who  flock  thither  learn 
to  know  the  South,  and  themselves  diffuse  new  ideas  among 
tlie  backward  population  of  those  districts.  Thus  from  various 
causes  there  ha8  come  to  be  a  sense  of  stir  and  movement 
and  occupation  with  practical  questions,  and  what  may  be 
called  a  commercialization  of  society,  which  has,  in  some 
places,  transformed  Southern  life.  Manual  labour  is  no  longer 
deemed  derogatory  by  the  poor  whites,  nor  commerce  by  the 
sons  of  tlie  old  ]>lanting  aristocnicy.  Farmers  no  doubt  com- 
plain, as  they  do  everywhere  in  the  United  States;  yet  it  is 
a  good  sign  that  the  average  size  of  farms  has  Uemi,  in  the 
South-eastern  States,  decreasing,  the  number  of  farmers  and 
also  the  number  of  owners  increasing,  while  the  number  of 
tenants  who  pay  their  rent  in  money  instead  of  in  kind  almost 
doubled  between  1880  and  1890.  As  CApital,  which  used  to  he 
chiefly  invested  in  slaves,  has  increased  and  become  more  gen- 
erally diffused,  it  is  more  and  more  pkmed  in  permanent  im- 
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provements,  and  especially  in  city  buildings.  Cities  indeed 
have  largely  grown  and  are  still  growing,  especially  of  course 
in  the  mining  regions ;  and  in  the  cities  a  new  middle  class  has 
sprang  np,  formed  i>artly  by  the  elevation  of  the  poorer  class 
and  piirtly  by  the  depression  of  the  old  planting  class,  which 
has  made  the  contract  between  the  social  equality  of  Northern 
and  the  aristocratic  tone  of  Southern  society  far  less  marked 
than  it  was  before  the  war. 

While  slavery  lasted  the  Houth  was,  except  of  course  as 
regarded  the  children  of  planters  and  of  the  few  merchants,  an 
illiterate  country.  Even  in  1870  the  South-easteni  States  had 
only  30  |^>er  cent  of  their  population  of  school  age  enrolled  as 
school  attendants,  and  the  South  central  and  western  States  only 
34  per  cent.  The  Reconstruction  constitutions  of  1867-70  con- 
taincil  valuable  i)rovi8ion8  for  the  establishment  of  schools ;  and 
t\w  rise  of  a  new  genenition,  which  appreciates  the  worth  of 
education  anil  sees  how  the  North  has  profited  by  it,  lias  indu<!ed 
a  wholesome  activity.  In  18yO,  the  percentages  of  children 
enrolled  to  school  age  popxdation  had  risen  to  o9  and  62  in  the 
South-east  and  Soutli-west  respectively.*  Tt  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  sum  expended  on  schools  is  very  unequal  in  the  various 
States,  —  Arkanaiis,  for  instance,  spends  twice  as  much  as  North 
Carolina,  thongli  her  State  debt  is  twice  as  great,  and  her  wealth, 
per  capita  of  (diildren,  about  the  same;  true,  alsn,  that  the  ex- 
penditure is  much  less  than  in  the  North  or  West,  —  Iowa,  for 
instance,  spends  tive  times  as  much  us  Arkansas,  with  only 
twice  as  much  wealth ;  —  true,  further,  that  the  numl>er  of  days 
of  attendance  by  each  pupil  in  the  year  is  much  smaller  in  the 
Southern  States  (6'J'2  in  the  South-eastern  States,  5G-2  in  the 
South  central  and  western,  as  compared  with  109  in  the  North- 
eastern States).  Still  the  progress  is  great,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  coinjiamtive  poverty  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
predominantly  rural  character  of  their  very  sparse  population. 

1  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  ISOO-fll.  Tbo  ceoaiu  returns 
of  1H!K>  \p\v  l,333,.'iU'i  whit4<  ]iupilB  eurolltxl  uiit  i>f  a  total  wh!t«  population  of 
fi^'.U,lUi  ill  tlie  8()Utb-«aAtcri]  StAtcs.  tiii<1  fii  tlio  Umith  rentml  nnd  west«m 
8i(it««,  l,H7n.l72  while  ptiplls  to  a  total  white  populailon  of  7.4«7,.l7fi.  The 
jiroportlnii  of  ct)loure<l  {lupilji  to  popalatiun  is  uf  course  smuUer.  Sec  tbo  0g- 
ureii  Kivon  in  noxt  chaptrr. 

**  Si-'houl  a^e  "  is  taketi  iu  the  United  States  as  covering  the  years  from  fi  to 
IS  incliuLve. 
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Any  one  seeking  to  dispiirage  the  South  nee<l  not  want  for 
points  to  dwell  upon.  He  might  remark  thnt  illitenioy  is  far 
more  common  than  in  the  North  or  West;  that  tln^ro  is  little 
Heading  even  among  those  who  ran  read,^ — one  need  only  walk 
through  the  streets  of  a  Southern  city  and  look  into  thii  few 
bookstores  to  he  eonvinced  of  this,  —  and  far  less  of  tlLit  kind 
of  culture  which  is  represented  by  lecture  courses  or  hy  liter- 
ary and  scientific  journals  and  societies.  He  would  observe 
that  hotels,  railway  stations,  refreshment-rooms,  indeed  all  the 
material  applianoes  of  tmvelling  comfort  in  which  the  North 
shines,  are  on  a  far  lower  level,  and  Uuit  tho  snitterfd  pnpnlrvtion 
so  neglects  its  roads  that  they  are  often  impassable.  Life,  he 
might  say,  is  comparatively  roughs  except  in  a  few  of  the 
older  cities,  such  as  Richmond  and  Charleston;  it  has  in  many 
regions  the  character  of  Iwrder  life  in  a  half-settled  country. 
And  above  all,  he  might  dilate  upon  the  frecjuency  of  homiride, 
and  the  small  value  that  seems  to  be  set  u|x)n  human  life,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  im^wrfect  and  lenient  action  of  the 
courts,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  often  supplenvnted  by  jirivate 
vengeance.  Yot  to  tho  enumeration  of  thosp  and  ottn^r  faults 
born  of  slavery'  and  the  spirit  which  slavery  fostered,  it  would 
be  rightly  answered  that  the  true  way  to  judge  the  former  Hlave 
States,  is  to  comi>are  them  as  tliey  are  now  with  what  they  were 
when  the  war  ended.  Everywhere  there  is  [progress  ;  in  some 
regions  such  progress,  that  one  may  fairly  rail  the  South  a 
new  country.  The  population  Ls  indeed  unchanged,  for  few 
settlers  come  from  the  North,  and  no  part  of  the  United  States 
has  within  the  present  century  received  so  small  a  share  of 
Eunii>ean  immigration.*  Shivery  was  a  fatal  deterrent  while 
it  lasted,  and  of  late  years  the  climate,  the  presence  of  the 
negro,  and  the  notion  that  work  was  mure  abundant  elsewhere, 
have  continued  to  deflect  in  a  more  northerly  direction  the 
stream  that  flows  from  Europe.  But  the  olil  race,  which  is, 
except  in  Texas  (where  there  is  a  small  Mexican  and  a  larger 
German  element)  and  in  Louisiana,  a  pure  English  and  Scoto- 
Irish  race,  full  of  natural  strength,  haa  been  stimulated  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  changed  conditions  of  its  life.  It  sees  in  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  its  territory  a  prospect 

t  In  North  CaniHtia  the  for«lKzi  born  are  only  .2  of  the  population,  in  Misslt- 
siplti  only  .6. 
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of  wealth  and  population  rivalling  those  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  It  has  recovered  its  fair  share  of  influence  in 
the  national  government.  It  has  no  ivgrets  over  slavery,  for 
it  recognizes  the  barl>arizing  influenoe  that  slavery  exerted. 
Neither  does  it  chrrish  any  dreams  of  separation.  It  has  now  a 
pride  iu  the  Union  as  well  as  in  its  State,  and  is  in  some  ways 
more  fresh  and  sanguine  than  the  Korth,  becAuse  less  cloyed 
by  luxury  than  the  rich  are  there,  and  less  discouraged  by  the 
spread  of  s<K*ial  unrest  than  the  thoughtful  have  been  there. 
But  for  one  difficulty,  the  South  might  well  be  thought  to  be 
the  most  promising  part  of  the  Union,  that  part  whose  advance 
is  likely  to  be  swiftest,  and  whose  prosperity  will  be  not  the 
least  secure. 

This  difficulty,  however,  is  a  serious  one.     It  lies  in  the 
presence  of  seven  millions  of  negroes. 


CHAPTER  XCin 
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The  tofcil  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  waa 
1890  7,470,041^  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
people  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  one  whioh  Tnij;,^ht  any- 
where but  in  North  America  be  deemed  to  form  n  cnnsiderable 
uatioiL  Of  this  total,  seven  millious  (iu  round  numbers)  were 
in  the  old  Slave  States,  and  it  is  of  these  oul,v  that  the  present 
chapter  will  speak.*  To  uuderstamJ  their  distribution  in  these 
States,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  recidl  what  was  said  in  t]ie 
hist  preceding  chapter  regarding  the  physical  features  of  the 
South,  for  it  is  by  those  features  that  the  growth  of  the 
coloured  poijulation  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country  haa 
been  determined.  Though  man  is  of  all  animals,  except  perhiipa 
the  dog,  that  which  shuws  the  greatest  capacity  for  supporting 
all  climates  from  Borneo  to  (jreenland,  it  remains  true  tJiat 
certain  r;u;es  of  men  thrive  and  multiply  ouly  in  certain 
climates.  As  the  races  of  Northern  Europe  have  been  hitherto 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  torrid  zone,  so  the 
African  race,  l)e.ing  of  tropical  origin,  dwin<lles  away  wherever 
it  has  to  encounter  cold  winters.  In  what  used  to  be  called 
the  Border  States  —  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  —  the 
coloured  element  increases  but  slowly,  or  tends  slightly  to 
decrease.'  In  West  Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee, 
and  Western  North  Carolina,  the  negro  is  practically  un- 
known in  the  highest  and  coolest  spots,  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  that  elevated  country  has  scarcely  been  able  to  liold  his 
own.  It  is  in  the  low  warm  regions  that  lie  near  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  and  especially  in  the  sea- 
islands  of  South  Carolina  and  on  the  brinks  of  the  lower  Misa< 
issippi  that  he  tiiids  the  conditions  wliich  are  at  once  most 

I  The  total  white  population  of  these  Btatea  waa  In  1890  1:1,079,725  and  the 
OoUiured  6,741, Wl. 

s  Kentucky  shows  a  small  decrease  from  18S0  tu  1890.  There  Is  also  an  ab- 
solute (lecreasfl  of  colourer]  population  in  seven  other  States.  —  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermout,  Michigan,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  — and  in  Arizona. 
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favourable  to  bis  development  arul  most  unfavourable  to  that 
of  the  whites.  Accordingly  it  is  the  eight  States  nearest  the 
Gulf»  —  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Lonisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  that  contain  more  than  half 
the  negro  populatiorij  which  in  three  of  them,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  exceeds  the  number  of  the  whites. 
These  ei^ht  States  show  an  increase  of  the  cohjured  population, 
from  1880  to  ISDO,  at  the  rate  of  19.1  per  cent,'  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  South  the  rate  was  only  5.5  per  cent.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  nej^ro  centre  of  jKipulatiou  is  more  and  more 
shifting  southward,  and  that  the  Africiiu  is  leaving  the  colder, 
higher,  and  drier  lands  for  regions  more  resembling  his  ancient 
seats  in  the  Old  World. 

A  not  leas  important  question  is  the  proportion  between  the 
negroes  and  the  whites,  la  171M)  the  negroes  were  19.3  per 
cent  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Union. 
In  ISSO  they  were  13.1  per  cent;  in  lSiX>  11.9  per  cent,  or 
consiiliTaVdy  less  than  one-eighth.  Their  rate  of  increase  over 
the  whole  country  in  the  last  decade  was  13.11,  while  that 
of  the  whites  was  26.68.  Kven  in  the  former  Slave  States 
(which  receive  very  few  immigrants  from  Europe)  the  increase 
of  the  whites  during  that  deca<le  was  24.(i7,  that  of  the  negroes 
only  13.9  per  cent,  or  little  more  tiiau  half  the  rate  shown 
by  tht*  whites,*  while  in  the  eight  black  States  mentioned 
above  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  white  population  is 
29.63,  that  of  the  negroes  only  19.10.  It  thus  appears  that 
except  in  certain  parts  of  these  eight  States,  where  physical 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation prevail,  the  whit-es  increase  pverN-where  fastf^r  than  the 
negi'oes,  and  the  latter  constitute  a  relatively  decreasing  ele- 
ment.' This  fact,  though  suspected  previously,  has  been  placed 
beyond  doubt  liy  the  census  of  1890.  It  is  the  dominating  fact 
of  the  political  and  social  aituation. 

J  It  WHS  still  greater  in  ArkansaH  f47.73  per  cent),  Florida  (31..%  per  cent), 
and  Texas  (ZR.'JS  percent),  hut  the  negroes  have  been  in  these  three  Statoa 
much  less  nutnornus  thnu  the  whiun,  and  the  increase  is  probably  largely  dofl 
to  negro  immiBralion  from  other  States. 

3  Arkansiu  and  Mi>t.<4i»sippi  arc  the  only  Slates  which  show  a  greater  in- 
crease of  coloured  than  of  white  people;  and  in  the  former  State,  p(.i8&ibly 
in  the  latter  also,  immi^rntiun  accnunts  for  iiart  of  (he  increase.  I  take  the 
above  figures  from  On.*iti  HnlUtin,  No,  4H. 

*  Tliat  which  flpci'ially  tends  to  keep  down  the  negro  increase  is  the  very 
large  mortality  among  the  children. 
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Of  the  eponnraic  and  industrial  state  of  the  whole  seven 
millions  it  is  hard  to  s])e;ik  in  gem*ral  terms,  ho  diHercnt  are 
the  oontiitioiiii  which  different  pails  of  the  country  present. 
In  one  point  only  are  those  conditions  uniform.  Everywhere, 
alike  in  the  B<)rdcr  States  and  in  the  farthest  Srmth,  in  the 
cities,  both  great  and  small,  and  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
coloured  population  constitut*?  the  poorest  and  socially  l(»weat 
stratum,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  new  immigrants 
in  the  Northern  States,  although,  as  we  sltall  presently  observe, 
they  are  far  more  sharply  and  permaneiitly  divided  than  are 
those  immigrants  from  the  classes  above  tlieui.  They  furnish 
nine-tenths  of  the  unskilled  labour,  and  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  domestic  and  hotel  labour.  Some,  though  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  have  f<nind  their  way  into  the  skilled 
handicrafts,  such  as  joinery  and  metal  work ;  and  many  are 
now  employed  in  the  mines  and  iron  foundries  of  South-eastern 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama,  where  they  receive  wages 
Bometimes  equal  t-o  those  |iaid  to  the  whitt^  workmen,  and  are 
even  occasionally  admitted  to  the  same  trade-unions.^  In  tex- 
tile fai'tories  they  are  deemed  decidedly  inferior  to  tiie  whites; 
the  whirr  of  the  machinery  is  said  to  ilazt^  theru  or  to  send 
them  to  sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  they  handle  tobacco  better 
than  the  whites,  and  practically  mo!iojM)lize  this  large  industry. 
In  all  the  cities  a  great  part  of  the  small  retail  trade  is  in 
their  hands,  as  are  also  such  occupations  as  those  of  barber, 
shoe-black,  street  vendor  of  drink*  or  fruit,  together  with  the 
humbler  kinds  of  railway  perviee.  In  the  rnral  districts  the 
immense  majority  are  either  hired  labourers  or  tenants  of 
small  farms,  the  latter  class  becoming  more  numerous  the 
further  south  one  goes  into  the  hot  and  malarious  regions, 
where  the  white  man  is  less  disposed  to  work  on  liis  own  land. 
Of  these  t<^nants  many  —  and  some  are  both  active  and  thrifty 
—  cultivate  upon  a  system  of  crop  sharing,  like  that  of  the 
miiayers  in  Prance.  Not  a  few  have  htJUjc^ht  ydots  of  land, 
and  work  it  for  themselves.  Of  those  who  farm  either  their 
own  land  or  that  for  which  they  pay  rent,  an  increasing  num- 

1  I  Hud  it  Htatod  (]8'J3)  that  in  West  TenDeSAe^e  the  average  pny  per  day 
of  UiO  skilled  while  labourer  is  $'2JiO,  of  the  coloured  Sl.fif);  and  conceive  that 
thin  m.iy  fairly  repreHent  the  proportion  in  most  trades,  though  perhaps  Im» 
in  mitdngthan  In  HomentherH.  A  largn  em  player  of  labonrin  Virginia  aai*iired 
inu  lu  1K!4>  that  lie  paid  some  of  hia  uegroe.»  (imn-irorkcrs)  sk  much  as  $4JiO 
per  day.    He  added  that  ibey  worked  along  with  the  whites,  and  draiik  U 
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ber  are  raising  crops  for  the  market,  and  steadily  improving 
their  condition.  Others,  however,  are  content  with  getting 
from  the  soil  enongh  food  to  keep  their  families;  and  this  is 
mure  e.spec>ially  the  case  in  the  lower  kinds  ;ilong  the  coast, 
where  the  population  is  almost  wholly  black,  and  little  afifected 
by  the  influences  eitlier  of  commerce  or  of  the  white  race. 
In  these  hot  lowlands  the  negro  lives  much  as  he  lived  on  the 
plantations  in  the  ohl  days,  except  that  he  works  less,  because 
a  moderate  amount  of  labour  produces  enough  for  his  bare 
subsistence.  No  railway  comes  near  him.  He  sees  no  news- 
{>api'r:  he  is  scanMily  at  all  in  contact  with  any  one  above  his 
own  condition.  Thus  there  are  places,  the  cities  especially, 
wliere.  the  negro  is  improving  industrially,  because  he  has  to 
work  luud  and  comes  into  constiint  relation  with  the  whites; 
and  other  places,  where  he  need  work  very  little,  and  where, 
being  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  is  in  -langer  of  relapsing 
into  iKirharisni.  Tbese  dilferenci's  in  his  uiati'iial  progress 
in  different  jiarta  of  tlie  country  must  Ix;  constuutly  borne  in 
mind  when  one  attempts  tu  form  a  picture  of  his  present 
iuti  llectual  and  nu)ral  state. 

The  pin  nomt'iia  he  presents  in  this  latter  aspect  are  abso- 
lutely new  in  the  annuls  of  the  world.  History  is  a  record 
of  tlie  progress  towards  civilization  of  races  originally  bar- 
barous. But  that  progress  has  in  ail  previous  cases  been  slow 
and  gradual.  In  tin*  case  of  the  chief  Asiatic  and  European 
nic»-*s,  the  earlier  stages  aiY»  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Even  the  tniddti-  and  later  stages,  as  wt^  gatln:'r  them  fn^m  the 
writings  i>i  thi*  historians  of  antiquity  and  from  the  records 
of  the  Dark  and  MidtUe  Ages,  show  an  advance  in  which 
there  is  nothing  sudden  or  abrupt,  but  rather  a  process  of 
what  may  be  called  tentative  development,  the  growth  and 
enlargeni 'lit  of  the  human  mind  resulting  in  and  l>eing  accom- 
panied by  a  gradual  improvement  of  political  institutions  and 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  this  process  there  are  no  leaps 
and  bounds  J  and  it  is  the  work,  not  of  any  one  race  alone,  but 
of  the  mingled  rivalry  and  co-ojwu'ation  of  several.  Utterly 
dissimilar  is  the  case  of  the  African  negio,  caught  »tp  in  and 
whirled  along  with  the  swift  movement  of  the  American  de^ 
moci-acy.  In  it  we  have  a  singular  juxta|X)8ition  of  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  recent,  the  most  nnlimenUiry  und  the 
most  highly  developed,  types  of  cnlture.     Not  greater  is  the 
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interval  which  separates  the  chippe<l  flints  of  the  Stone  Age 
from  the  Maxim  gun  of  to-day.  A  body  of  savages  is  vio- 
lently carried  across  the  ocean  and  set  to  work  as  slaves  ou 
the  j)lantations  of  masters  who  are  three  or  four  thousand 
years  in  advance  of  thorn  in  mental  capacity  and  moral  force. 
They  are  treated  like  horses  or  oxen,  are  kept  at  labour  by  the 
lash,  are  debarred  from  even  the  elements  of  i^ducatioUj  liave 
no  more  status  before  the  law,  no  more  share  in  the  thought 
or  the  culture  of  their  owner  than  the  sheep  wliich  he  shears. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  of  tliose  whom  the  slave-ship 
brought  to  the  plantation  remain  like  their  parents,  save  indeed 
that  they  have  learnt  a  new  and  highly  dovoloped  tonguR  and 
have  caught  up  au  much  of  a  nrw  religion  as  comes  to  them 
through  preachers  of  their  own  blood.  Those  who  have  house- 
work to  do,  or  who  live  in  the  few  and  small  towns,  pick  up 
some  knowledge  of  white  ways,  and  imitate  them  to  the  l)est  of 
their  power.  But  the  great  mass  remain  in  their  notions  and 
their  habits  much  what  their  ancestors  were  in  the  forests  of 
the  Niger  or  the  Congo.  Suddenly,  even  more  suddenly  than 
they  wore  torn  from  Africa,  they  find  thenjselves,  not  only 
freed,  but  made  full  citizens  and  active  members  of  the  most 
popular  government  the  world  has  seen,  treateil  as  fit  to  bear 
lui  equal  part  in  ruling,  not  themselves  only,  but  also  their 
recent  masters.  Rights  which  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
England  did  not  obtain  till  1885  were  in  1807  thrust  upon 
these  children  of  nature,  whose  highest  form  of  pleasure  had 
hitherto  l)epn  to  caper  to  the  strains  of  a  banjo. 

This  tremendous  change  arrested  one  set  of  influences  that 
were  telling  on  the  negro,  and  put  another  set  in  motion.  The 
relation  of  master  and  servant  came  to  an  end.  and  with  it  the 
discipline  of  compulsor>*  labour  and  a  great  part  of  auoh  inter- 
course as  tliere  had  been  between  the  white  and  the  black 
races.  Very  soon  the  whites  began  to  draw  away  from  the 
negro,  who  became  less  a  friend  in  fact  the  more  he  was  an 
equal  in  theor}'.  Presently  the  mixture  of  blood  stnpprd*  a 
mixture  which  had  been  doing  something  for  the  blacks  in 
leavening  their  mass,  — only  slightly  on  the  plantations,  but  to 
some  extent  in  the  towns  and  among  the  domestic  servants, — 
with  i)ersons  of  sujierior  energy  and  talent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  immedi;it.ely  turned  on  the  freedman  a  vol- 
ume of  new  forces  which  had  scarcely  affected  him  as  a  slave. 
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He  had  DOW  to  eare  for  himMlf,  in  si^nesB  and  in  KeaHlL. 
He  aiglit  go  vbere  fae  woold,  and  vork  as  mock  or  as  litlie  ai 
he  pifMird  He  had  a  rote  to  give,  or  to  selL  KiliwiJioB 
beeaaeaooeBsible ;  and  facilities  for  obtaining  it  were  pmniptty 
Mfiorded  to  hiia,  fint  by  bis  Northern  Bbefatoo,  but  soon  bj 
bia  old  maater*  alao.  As  be  learned  to  ntA  and  to  ToCe,  a 
crovd  of  modern  American  ideas,  political,  sociaL,  religionSy 
and  economic;  poured  in  npon  him  through  the  newspapers. 
>'o  such  att«;mpt  has  ever  been  made  before  to  do  for  a  race  at 
one  stn^ke  wh;Lt  in  other  times  and  countries  nature  has  spent 
OBOtunes  in  doing.  Other  races  have  desired  frt^om  and  a 
share  in  political  power.  Thej  hare  had  to  strixe,  and  their 
efforts  have  braced  smd  disciplined  them.  But  those  things 
were  thrxist  upon  the  negro,  who  found  himself  embarrassed 
fay  boons  he  had  not  thought  of  demanding. 

To  underRtand  how  American  ideas  work  in  an  African  bmin, 
and  bow  American  institutions  are  affecting  African  habits,  one 
must  consider  wliat  are  the  character  and  gifts  of  the  negro 
himselL 

He  is  by  nature  affectionate,  docile,  pliable,  submissive,  and 
in  tbese  res|>e<^  most  unlike  the  Red  Indian,  whose  conspio- 
nous  traits  are  pride  and  a  certiin  dogged  infiexibilitj'.  He  is 
seldom  cruel  or  vindictive,  —  which  the  Indian  often  is,  —  nor  is 
he  prone  to  violence,  except  when  spurred  by  lust.  His  intelli- 
gence is  rather  quick  than  solid ;  and  though  not  wanting  in  a 
sort  of  Bhrewdnesfl.  he  shows  the  childishness  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  self-rcintrol  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  peoples.  A  nature 
highly  impreBsioiiable.  emotional,  and  unstable  is  in  him  appro- 
pTiat^ly  arrcompanied  by  a  love  of  music^  while  for  art  lie  has  — 
unlikt-  th<»  Re«l  Indian  —  no  taste  or  turn  whatever.  Sxich 
tftlcnt  as  he  has  rnns  to  words;  he  learns  languages  easily  and 
wntcH  anil  speaks  fluently,  but  shows  no  eapa<*ity  for  abstract 
thinking,  for  scientific  inquiry,  or  for  any  kind  of  invention. 
It  is,  hr)wfner,  not  so  conspicuously  on  the  intellectual  side  that 
his  weakness  lies,  as  in  the  sphere  of  will  and  action.  Having 
neither  foresight  nor  *'  roundsight,"  he  is  heedless  and  unthrifty, 
easily  elated  and  depressed,  with  little  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
bat  a  feeble  wish  to  better  his  condition.  Sloth,  like  that  into 
which  the  neirroes  of  the  Antilles  have  sunk,  cannot  be  generally 
charged  upon  the  American  coloured  man,  paitly  perhaps  bo- 
cause  the  climate  is  leas  enervating  and  nature  less  btmntifuL' 
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Although  not  so  steady  a  workmau  us  is  the  white,  he  is  less 
troublesome  to  his  employers,  beca\ise  less  disposed  to  strike. 
It  is  by  his  toil  that  a  hirj^o  part  of  the  eotton,  riee,  and  sugar 
crop  of  the  South  is  now  raised.  J5ut  any  one  who  knows  the 
laborious  ryot  or  coolie  of  the  P^ast  Indies  is  struck  by  the 
difference  between  a  race  ou  which  ages  of  patient  industry 
liave  left  their  stamp  and  the  volatile  children  of  Africa. 

Among  the  modes  or  avenues  in  and  by  which  the  influences 
of  wliite  America  are  mouldiiij^  the  negro,  five  deserve  to  be 
specially  noted,  those  of  the  schools,  of  the  i-hiirclies,  of  litera- 
ture, of  industry,  and  of  business  or  social  relations. 

Looking  merely  at  the  figures,  elementary  education  would 
seem  to  liave  ma<le  extraordinary  progress.  In  the  former  Slave 
States  there  are  now  52  ])er  cent  of  the  coloured  population  of 
school  age  enrolled  an  the  lxH)k3  of  some  school,  the  [tercentage 
of  white  pupils  to  the  white  population  of  school  age  in  the  same 
States  being  67*  and  the  percentage  of  enrolments  to  population 
over  the  whole  Unit^^d  Statics  69.'  In  these  States  the  coloured 
people  are  .30.1)8  i>er  cent  of  the  t^tal  poinilation,  and  the  coloured 
piipils  27.37  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrolments.  A  smaller 
percentage  of  them  than  uf  wliite  children  is,  therefore,  on  the 
books  of  the  schools;  but  when  it  is  renu?nibt^re<l  that  thirty- 
five  years  ago  only  an  infinitesiiually  small  pt*rcent;\ge  were  at 
school  at  all,  and  that  in  many  States  it  was  a  penal  offence  to 
teach  a  negro  to  read,  the  progress  made  is  remarkable.  Be- 
tween 1S77  and  1S80,  while  the  white  pupils  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  South  incrnased  70  per  coat,  the  coloured  pupils 
increased  113  per  cent.  It  must  not^  however,  lie  concluded 
from  these  figures  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coloured  popu- 
Intion  are  growing  np  possessed  even  of  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. The  ratio  of  attendance  to  school  enrolment  is,  indeed, 
almost  as  good  for  the  negrofs  as  for  the  whites  (02.14  against 
62.48),  the  negroes,  both  parents  and  children,  having  a  desire 
for  instruction.  But  the  school-terms  are  so  short  in  most  of 
the  Southern  States — the  average  number  of  days'  scliooling 
in  the  year  for  each  pupil  being  only  100  for  the  South-cjistcru 
States,  and  95  for  the  South-western  agjiinst  16S  in  the  North- 
eastern—  that  a  large  number  of  whites  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  coloured  children  receive  too  little  teaching  to  enable 
them  to  read  and  write  with  ease.      Thus  out  of  4,759,040 
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Thae  miTenitiM  aie,  <rf  eousey  on  &  compantirdy 
Ue  acaie,  oad  Bmi  of  Chem  night  istkcr  be  called 
•ehoola.  To  Jknt  Spires  I  may  add  that  the  graofta  made  faj 
the  State  goreniBienta  to  gdouboii  aehools — in  the  Sooth  it  is 
tMraaUj  from  the  State  tieaaiirx  and  not  from  local  taxation 
that  school  fandj  an  deiired — are  geDeraU5'  distribated  equally 
to  white  aad  to  eoloared  achook :  a  circamstaooe  which  appears 
tbe  more  ereditablip  to  the  good  feeling  and  wisdom  of  the 
mltDK  I'hites  when  it  is  remembered  that  since  tber  bold  nearly 
alt  the  propf^rty,  they  pay  by  far  the  larger  part  of  tho  taxes. 
Slate  and  local.  These  fonda,  howeTer,  nearly  all  go  to  c'leuien- 
tary  edaeationf  and  the  institutioDS  which  provide  higher  educa- 
tifxnfor  the  n^-gro  arp  quite  unequal  to  the  demands  nude  upon 
thero.  Hw»rin»  of  applicants  for  admis>i"n  have  to  be  turned 
away  from  the  already  over-erowded  existing  upper  and  normal 
schools  and  f^lle^es;  and  thus  the  supply  of  qualitied  teachers 
for  thp  rolmired  schoobi  is  grr^atly  below  the  nee^ls  of  tbe  casei 
Tbe  total  number  is  at  present  only  24,150,  with  1,31M.9.^ 
pupils  to  deal   with.      In  the  white  schools,  with  3,539.670 

1  Abatrsct  of  th«  cnndu  of  \W»»  Tsble  14. 

Tfw  urnpnrt'um  nf  lllU«nitc«  U  highest  in  South  Can>nna(G4.1  per  cent) » 
'  '  ^).  Alabama  (fJCf.D.uid  l^iiiiUAiui  (72.1) ;  l<>w»^t  in  thi^  Diitriet  of 

'  ->),  aiMl  Oklahoma  (3U.2)-    Tbe  TerriUfry  of  Oklahoma  was  not  » 

HU^it  tiiiiUf,  but  iU  nef(ro  popolatiou  fonly  2.2110  over  t«n  yean  of  mge)  is  veiy 
mall.  Aod ooMhrta  of  nefrroes  wbo  have  rM*«iitly  arni«d  froDi  tbe  oMer  South. 

*  Btport  of  (fir  ConimiMjtiimern/  Ktht'uti'i.i  /(tr  laV'i  91.  p.  IStiJ. 

'  b^adlbg  preparaU^ry  and  primary  departmeoU  of  oniTeraittoa. 
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pupils,  there  are  79,062  teachers,  a  proportion  (about  1  teacher 
to  44  pupils)  obviously  much  too  low,  and  too  low  even  if  we 
allow  for  the  difference  between  enrolment  and  attendance. 
But  the  i)r(>portion  in  the  coloured  schools  is  lower  still  (1  to 
53),  and  the  teachers  themselves  are  less  instrurted.  The  need 
for  sBcondiiry  and  normal  schools  is,  thereforts  still  urgent, 
though  much  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  Northern  benevo- 
lence for  this  admirable  purpose.*  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  negroes,  parents,  young  peo]»le,  and 
children,  to  obtain  instruction.  They  aeeni  to  think  that  the 
want  of  it  is  what  ker.'ps  them  Ix-low  the  whites,  just  as  in  the 
riots  whicli  lirokc  trnt  in  S(tiith  (^ardlinii  dnring  Shermiin's  in- 
vasion, the  negro  mob  burnt  u  library  at  diluiubla  because,  as 
they  said,  it  was  from  the  books  that  '*  the  white  folks  got 
their  sense."  And  they  have  a  notion  (which,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  confined  to  them)  that  it  is  the  want  of  Ixjok-lcaniing 
whirh  condemns  the  vast  bulk  of  their  nice  to  live  hy  nianunl 
lalxjr,  and  that,  therefore,  by  acquiring  such  learning  they 
may  themselves  rise  in  the  industrial  scale. 

In  the  days  of  slavery,  ndigion  was  practically  the  only 
civilizing  influence  which  told  ui^m  the  plantation  hiinds. 
But  religion,  like  everything  else  that  enters  the  niimi,  is  con- 
ditioned liy  the  mental  state  of  the  recipient  Among  the 
negroes,  it  took  a  highly  emotional  and  sensational  form,  in 
which  there  was  little  apprehension  of  doutrine  and  still  less 
of  virtue,  while  physical  excitement  constantly  passed  into 
ecstasy,  hysterics,  and  the  other  phenomena  which  accompany 
what  are  called  in  Anierie^a  camivnieetings.  This  form  it  has 
hitherto  generally  retained.  The  evils  have  been  palpable,  but 
the  good  has  been  greater  than  the  evil;  and  cine  fears  to  con- 
jecture what  this  vast  mass  of  Africans  might  liave  been  had 
no  siK'h  influence  been  at  work  to  soften  and  elevate  them, 
and  to  create  a  sort  of  tie  between  them  and  their  masters. 
Christianity,  however,  has  been  among  the  negroes  as  it  often 
was  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  ns  it  is  in  some  countries  even  to- 
day, widely  divorced  from  morality.  The  negro  preachers,  the 
natural  and  generally   the  only   leaders  of  their  people,  are 

1  Among  Ifaetrrcal  benufactioti»  whnse  iocome  Is  applied  for  the  education 
of  the  rolnured  |>eople  Mpei^ial  iiieuiioii  ui&y  \te  made  of  tbu  Feabody  Fund,  the 
J<»lin  F.  Slater  Fund,  and  ttic  Daniol  Hnnd  Fund,  all  of  which  •wera  to  bo  very 
wiituly  lidiuiniitLeriHl.  I  find  the  loui  aniiiinl  sum  given  by  the  North  to  nor* 
mal  and  rollegiato  education  among  thei  negroes  estimated  at  a  milUun  dullarv. 
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(4o«bdcai  vitb  noMe  rxttptions)  W  no 

vkOe  ihnm^  the  popolalsaB  ai  large  rdipaas  fapfief  aad 

se  foond  noi  ineoHpaftifaie  with  great  laxity 
and  a  pmacmas  to  petty  thiAa.  Forts- 
mtelj«  Ittie  also  Uiere  is  CTidenee  of  napiorBMenl.  The 
janttptr  paaton  are  dtaetibed  m  bag  nwre  rar^  bzf  and 
lieeotknui  than  ««re  thoa^  of  the  c4der  generatioD;  theif 
ftt^HuD^  appeals  Icaa  to  paaaum  and  nore  to  xeaaoB.  A»  it 
i»  <ml/  coloaied  preaefaen  vho  r«Mfa  tte^ro  «>«gngatk»s>  the 
iaportancc  of  sneh  an  impnyreaMiKt  con  haidty  be  oi  email 
mated'  There  is,  of  coarse,  aa  caorrooes  ^fferenee  betveea 
the  eoloared  eboxehes  in  the  citieey  especaally  thoee  of  the 
Bolder  States,  where  one  finds  a  comparatirelj  educated  clergy 
and  laity,  with  ideas  of  decorum  modelled  on  those  of  their 
white  neighboars,  and  the  pore  negro  districts  farther  souths 
in  soae  of  which,  as  in  pnrt.s  of  Louisiana,  not  merely  have  the 
old  eaperaticions  been  retained,  but  there  has  been  a  marked 
relapse  into  the  Obeah  rites  and  serpent  worship  of  African 
beaihendoHL  How  for  this  has  gone  no  cue  can  say.  There 
are  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  as  little  explored,  so 
far  as  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  masses  is  con- 
cemedf  as  are  the  bankn  of  the  Congo  and  the  Benue. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  education,  it  will 
have  been  gathered  tltit  the  influence  of  books  is  eon6ned  to 
extremely  few,  and  that  even  of  newspapers  to  a  small  fraction 
of  thf  ooloure*!  jteople.  Nevertheless,  the  significance  of  what- 
ever ffirmn  the  min^I  of  that  sm.ill  fraction  must  not  be  under- 
estimated.    The  few  thousands  who  read  books  or  magazines, 

1  Mr.  Philip  A.  Brace  mfB  (AaanHe  MotUhty  for  June,  18»3,  p.  732) :  "  Tbs 
tmprrnrornrnt  nf  ihi*  chiinbcturof  the  nefcro  prv^cberv  b  even  more  iinpnrtuit 
than  thft  Iriiprovainr'nt  of  the  chftmrter  of  n^tm  tearhen ;  bat  {I  i«  an  end  more 
difllrtili  Ut  t***t:U  Ixfcause  tba  preacbera  cvinot  be  submitted  after  mdmUsiaii 
to  ao  <iH<*al  tliat  UmU  their  fttnew  for  the  positions  to  be  fiDed." 

Mr.  Brore't  brn^k.  7%*  Plantation  Ne^m  <u  a  Freeman  ( 1S89) .  preaanU  a 
itriklfiK,  though  jwrhapR  too  iplooray  a  picture,  of  the  conrlition  of  the  raoe. 

Itr.  Curry,  who  knows  the  Sooth  thoroughly  and  has  so  admirably 
lered  the  81ai*'r  Fund,  days,  "  One  of  the  chief  draw barka  to  ctviUzatinn  in  the 
(iM|rn»m<'4' }%  thepxi>e4>(liiiKdf(n(MiUy- of  KtvioK  a  pre<lominant  ethical  cbaraet«r 
to  hla  relii^dri.  In  the  Itlaek  Belt,  relij^on  and  rirtue  are  often  considered  as 
difltitici  and  A<:iianLble  thinga.  The  moral  element,  trood  ehnrarter.  is  eliminated 
from  the^^Hwntiftl  ingrfMlients  of  Christianity,  and  rikhI  ritij!enship,  woinanli- 
rwM,  tkoncAty,  truth,  chastity,  rleanliness,  tmstirorth!ne<i9  are  not  always  of  i 
tbeeawncf  of  rellfcious  ob1ii(ation.  An  jrttellieeni,  pious,  courageous  mtnlatry' 
is  lnilU|X'nsnl>le  to  any  hopeful  attempt  to  lift  Dp  the  n^ro  race.'*  — .<i</u 
M'tntlUit  for.liuie,  imrj,  p.7:i2. 
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the  few  tens  of  thousands  who  see  a  daily  paper,  acquire  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  and  aspirations  uf  the  normal  white  citizent 
subject  of  course  to  the  inherent  differences  in  race  character 
already  referred  to.  They  are  in  a  sense  more  An»crican  than 
the  recent  immigrants  from  Central  Euru[»c  ami  from  Italy, 
who  are  now  a  substantial  element  in  the  population  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  Within  this  small  section  of  the 
coloured  people  are  the  natural  k-?a<lersof  the  millions  who  have 
not  yet  attained  to  what  may  be  called  the  democratic  American 
consciousness.  And  the  numl)er  of  those  u[ton  whom  books 
and  newspapers  play,  in  whom  democratic  ideas  stimulate  dis- 
content with  the  present  inff^riority  of  their  peoph^,  is  steadily, 
and  in  some  districts,  mpiilly  increasing.  The  efforts  of  those 
who  are  best  fitted  tu  lead  have  heeji  hitherto  checked  by  the 
jealousy  which  lite  nuiss  is  apt  to  feel  for  those  who  rise  to 
pn>rainence;  but  this  tendenr;y  may  decline,  and  there  will  lie 
no  reason  for  surprise  if  men  of  eloquence  and  ambition  are  one 
day  found  to  give  voice  to  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren 
as  Frederick  Dou-^biss  did.* 

The  influence  of  industry  is  anothername  for  the  influence  of 
self-help.  As  a  slave,  the  nei^ro  was  no  doubt  taught  to  give- 
steady,  though  uninlellijjcnt.  lalxiur ;  and  this  wiu^  probably  a 
step  forward  from  his  condition  in  Africa.  But  hibnurull  of  it 
performed  under  supervision,  and  none  of  it  folbjwed  by  any 
advantage  to  the  labourer  except  relief  from  tlit'  lash,  lalwur 
whose  aim  was  to  accomplish  not  the  best  possible  but  the  least: 
that  would  suffice,  did  nothing  to  raise  the  character  or  to  train 
the  intelligence.  Kvery  day's  work  that  the  negro  has  done 
since  he  lx»cumea  freedmau  has  helped  him.  Mostof  the  wurk  is 
njugh  work,  whether  on  the  land  or  in  the  cities,  and  is  done  for 
low  wages.  But  the  number  of  those  who,  either  as  owners  or  as 
tenant  farmers,  raise  their  own  crops  for  the  market,  and  of 
those  who  are  finding  their  way  into  skilled  employments,  is  an 
always  increasing  number.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  in  lft92 
the  Southern  negroes  paid  taxes  on  property  valued  at  more 
than  St]4,0lX),(HX),  practically  all  nf  which  has  been  at^quired 
since  1865.  To  raise  crops  for  the  market  is  an  education  in 
thrift,  foresight,  and  business  aptitude,  as  well  as  in  agricul- 

'  I  remember  to  have  listened  to  a  strlkint;  speech  by  a  negro  in  Richmond 
in  which  he  appealed  to  the  historic  glories  of  the  State  «tf  VirKiniji.  :tnd  sought 
to  i>ouae  the  audienre  by  reminding  them  that  they  too  were  Virgiuiaoa. 
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tare ;  to  follow  a  skilled  indoatiy  is  to  train  ihe  intolltgeoce 
M  well  as  tlie  hand,  and  the  will  as  weU  as  the  intelligenoe, 
TKere  is,  UDfortoztately,  rery  little  prorision  for  the  iastractio& 
of  the  yoang  negroes  in  any  handicraft,  and  the  need  of  means 
for  imparting  it  ia  eren  more  orgeat  than  is  that  of  seoondaij 
Bchoola:  It  ia  aattafBCtory  to  know  tint  the  necessity  is  begin- 
ning to  be  reeognized,  and  some  effort  made  to  provide  indus- 
trial training.    Dr.  W.  T.  Harria  observes  with  perfect  tmth : — 

**  Wbk  better  faidostrial  babftts  then  ouoms  a  better  style  of  }Mxtg. 
TiMNigh  most  of  the  Begroca  Mill  lire  ta  nde  esbina,  no  better  thmn  the 
hots  which  serred  them  as  stsTcs,  they  who  own  or  rent  land  have  begun  to 
■net  decent  booses,  and  furai^h  th^m  with  taste,  while  in  the  mbnrbe  of 
a  ehy  the  negro  tradMmsn  hu  »(>nii-times  as  neat  &  lUU  u  the  white  of 
tike  occupation,  though  generally  obliged  to  tnh&bit  the  ooloored  quarter.'* 

Against  the  iudostrial  progress  of  the  negro  there  must  be 
set  two  <lepressing  phenomena.  Cue  is  the  increase  of  insanity^ 
Tery  marked  during  the  last  few  decades,  and  probably  attrib- 
utable to  the  increased  facilities  which  freedom  has  given  for 
ubtaiuing  liquor,  and  to  the  stress  which  independence  and 
etlucatioii  have  impoBe<i  on  the  ondevel(»ped  bmiu  of  a  l)ack- 
ward  nice.  The  other,  not  unconnected  with  the  former,  is 
the  large  amount  of  crime.  Most  of  it  is  pett\'  crime,  chiedy 
tliefts  of  hoga  and  poultry,  but  there  are  also  a  good  many 
crimes  against  women.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  convicts  in 
Southeni  jails  are  negroes;*  and  though  one  must  allow  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  and 
that  the  law  is  probably  more  strictly  enforced  against  them 
thjio  against  the  whites,  this  is  a  proportion  doulde  that  of 
their  uuml>er8.'  Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia  more  thaJi 
half  the  arrests  are  among  the  coloured  people,  though  they 
are  only  one  third  of  the  inhabitants. 


1  Thn  South  Is  stll]  far  behind  the  North  in  matters  of  prison  management. 
Oiiivlrts,  and  soroetlmoH  while  as  well  as  eoloorcd  couTicts,  are  in  many 
St»C«ii  hired  ont  lo  privaiu  employers  or  companies  for  rough  work,  and  very 
harshly  treated. 

*  It  moBi  however  b«  observed  that  in  the  rest  of  the  tTnion  (North  East, 
N«>rth  Central  aud  Went),  the  propnrtion  o(  pn'st^ners  in  the  jails  is  much 
blK'ier  among  the  foi^i^n  Imrn  tlian  In  the  population  at  large,  doubtless 
bfM'nuAu  they  aru  tli»?  (Hwtrest  cIamj*.  The  fnrojjni  boru  are  :iO  per  cent  of  the 
popiitatlifii  and  connLitiife  37  prr  v^ul  of  ihe  prisoutTjt.  Th<»  foreign  l»oru  and 
Children  of  foreign  parents,  taken  together,  constitute  49  per  cent  of 
prisonen. 
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The  most  poteut  agency  in  the  progress  of  tiie  huiiibk't  and 
more  ignorant  sectiouB  of  a  community  lias  always  beeu  their 
intercourse  with  those  who  are  more  advauceJ.  lu  the  Unitt'd 
States  it  is  by  their  social  commixture  with  the  native  citizens 
that  European  immigrants  be^iome  so  quickly  assimilated,  the 
British  in  two  or  three  years,  the  (Jermaiis  and  Scandinavians 
lu  eight  or  ten.  But  tlie  pie-<'OMdition  ol  such  eommixtun*  is 
the  absence  of  race  repulsion  and  especially  the  possibility  of 
intermarriage.  In  the  cise  of  the  American  negro,  the  race 
repulsion  exists,  and  fusion  by  intermarriage  is  deemed  impos- 
3ibl^^  The  day  ot  his  liljeration  was  also  th"  day  when  the 
wliites  began  to  shun  intercourse  witli  him,  and  when  opinion 
began  to  condemn,  not  merely  regular  marriage  with  a  |>erson 
of  colour,  for  that  had  been  always  forbidden,  but  even  an 
illicit  union. 

To  understand  the  very  peculiar  phenomt'un  which  mark  the 
relations  of  the  two  races,  one  must  distinguish  between  the 
Nortliem  and  Southern  vStates. 

In  the  North  there  was  before  the  war  a  marked  aversion  to 
the  negro  and  a  com|>lete  absence  of  social  intercourse  with 
him.  The  negroes  were,  of  course,  among  the  iMxirest  and  least 
educated  persons  in  the  community.  But  the  poorest  white 
looked  down  uiK>n  them  just  as  much  as  the  richest;  and  in 
many  States  tliey  enjoyed  no  political  rights.  The  sympathy 
felt  for  them  during  the  Civil  War,  the  evidence  of  courage 
and  ca|>acity  for  discipline  they  gave  as  soldiers  in  the  Federal 
Army,  and  thi?  disposition  to  protect  them  which  the  Republi- 
can party  showed  durini,'  the  Uccunatrur.tion  period,  hare  modi- 
fied this  aversion;  and  they  have  now  compaiatively  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  North.  They  are  uccasiunally  a<Imitted  to 
some  inferior  political  office,  or  even  to  a  seat  in  a  Stite  legis- 
lature. The  \Voraen-s  Christian  Temperance  Union  r«-ceivP8 
them  as  members,  and  so  does  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
though  they  are  grouped  in  distinct  **  iwsts."  People  some- 
times take  pleasure  in  going  out  of  their  way  to  comfilimeut 
them-  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  a  cohmred  student 
was  chosen  by  his  companions  at  Harvard  University  to  be 
the  "class  orator"  of  the  year;  and  1  know  of  cases  in  which 
the  lawyers  of  a  city  have  signed  memorials  recommending 
a  coloured  barrister  for  appointment  to  an  imjK)rtant  IVdcral 
office.    Nevertheless,  there  is  practically  no  social  intermix- 
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ture  of  white  and  coloured  people.  Except  on  the  Pacitia 
coatit,  a  negro  never  sits  down  to  dinner  with  a  white  man« 
in  a  railway  refreshment-room.  You  never  encounter  him  at  a 
private  party.  He  is  not  received  in  a  hotel  of  the  better 
Bort,  no  matter  how  rich  he  may  be.  He  will  probably  be 
refused  a  glass  of  soda  water  at  a  drug  store.  He  is  not  shaved 
in  a  place  frequente<l  by  white  men,  not  even  by  a  barber  of 
his  own  colour.  He  worships  in  a  church  of  his  own.  No 
native  wlute  woman  would  dream  of  receiving  his  addresses. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  diflference  that  he  is  three  parts  or  seven 
parts  white,  if  the  stain  of  colour  can  be  still  discerned. 
Kindly  condescension  is  the  Wst  he  can  look  for,  accompanied 
by  equality  of  access  to  a  business  or  profession.  Social  equal- 
ity is  utterly  nut  of  his  reach. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whites  had  before  the 
war  no  sense  of  personal  repulsion  from  tho  negro.  The  do- 
mestic slave  was  in  the  closest  relation  with  his  master's  family. 
Sometimes  he  was  his  master's  trusted  friend.  The  white  child 
grew  up  with  the  black  child  as  its  playmate.  The  legal  in- 
equality was  so  immense  that  familiarity  was  not  felt  to  involve 
any  disturbance  of  the  attitude  of  command.  With  emancipar 
tion  there  must  needs  come  a  change;  but  the  change  would 
have  come  more  gently,  and  left  a  better  relation  subsisting* 
h;ul  it  nut  been  for  the  unhappy  turn  which  tilings  took  in  the 
Reconstruction  jjeriod  uuder  the  dominance'  of  the  negro  vote. 
The  white  people  were  then  thorou>^ldy  frightem^d.  They 
thought  that  the  aim  of  the  North  was  to  force  them  to  admit 
not  only  the  civic  but  the  social  equality  of  the  freedmen,  and 
they  resolved,  if  one  can  apply  the  language  of  delibemte 
purpose  to  what  was  rather  an  uneoM.srimis  and  uncontrollable 
ijupulse,  to  maintain  the  social  iitftu-iority  of  the  negro  lui  well 
as  to  exclude  him  from  politieal  power.  Tliey  are  accustomed 
to  say,  and  to  believe,  that  they  know  him  better  and  like  him 
better  than  the  Northern  people  do.  That  there  is  not  among 
the  educated  whites  of  the  South  any  hostility  to  the  race  aa 
a  race  is  true  enough.  The  sons  of  the  planters,  and  of  the 
belter  class  g4*nerally.  hnvr.  kindly'  recollections  of  their  former 
slaves,  and  get  on  well  with  their  negro  servants  and  workmen; 
while  among  the  elder  freedmen  there  is  still  a  loyal  att'ich- 
ment  tc  the  children  of  their  former  masters.  Tlic  i>onv  wliites, 
however,  dislike  the  negroes,  resent  the  slightest  assumption 
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of  equality  on  the  part  of  tbe  latter,^  and  show  their  hatred  by 
violence,  sometimes  even  by  ferocity,  when  any  disturbance 
arises  or  when  a  negro  furtive  has  to  be  pursued.  Except  so 
far  OS  it  is  involved  in  domestic  service,  the  servants  in  the 
South  being  nearly  all  negroes,  there  is  now  little  intercourse 
between  wliites  and  blacks.  In  many  States  tbe  law  requires 
the  railroad  and  even  the  horse-car  comfanicH  to  provide 
separate  c-ars  for  the  latter,  thouj^^h  there  are  cities.  &uch  aa 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  the  same  horse-cars  are 
used  by  both  races.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  a  person 
of  eolour  cannot  enter  a  pulilic  refreshment-room  used 
by  the  whites  except  a^  the  servant  of  a  white;  and  one 
may  see  the  most  respectable  and,  possibly,  even  educaterl 
coloured  woman,  perlmps  almost  white,  forced  into  the  coloured 
car  amonpj  rough  negroes,  while  the  black  nurse  in  charge 
of  u  white  child  is  admitted  to  the  white  car.  The  two  races 
are  everywhere  taught  in  distinct  schools  and  colleges,  though 
in  one  or  two  places  negroes  have  been  allowed  to  study  in  tlie 
medical  or  law  classes.  They  worship  in  different  churches. 
Though  they  read  the  ordinary  papers,  they  also  support 
distinct  organs  for  colour*'d  men.  They  have  distinct  Young 
Mens'  Christian  .Associations.  With  some  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  uuskilli^d  trades,  they  are  not  admitted  to  trade  unions.* 
In  concert  htdls  and  theatres^  if  the  coloured  are  ailmitt^^d 
at  all,  it  is  to  an  inferior  part  of  tbe  chamber.  On  the  other 
hand,  negroes  are  sometimes  called  to  serve  on  juries,  and  civil 
justice  seems  to  be  administered  quite  fairly  as  between  them 
and  the  wliit*»s. 

Intermarriage  is,  in  every  State,  forbidden  by  law,  and,  so 
far  as  a  traveller  can  ascert;iin,  very  few  chililron  from  parents 
of  different  bloods  are  now  born.^  And  it  must,  I  fear,  be 
added  that  in  some  {)arts  of  the  South  a  white  man  would  run 
little  more  risk  of  being  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  negro  than 
a  Mussulman  in  Turkey  for  tbe  murder  of  a  Christian. 

Under  so  complete  a  system  of  st^paration,  it  is  clear  that  the 
influence  of  social  intercourse  between  whites  and  blacks,  an 

*  A  Virginian  obst^rvod  to  roe.  "  Our  whites  don't  molest  the  negroes  so  long 
RB  the  negroes  lion't  preijume!  " 

*  Their  unions  are  however  admitted  to  the  federation  of  tlie  Knights  of 
Labour. 

5lr,  Braokett  (Prntp-t'tm  of  the  Vu!<tvreit  People  of  Marfftand)  notes  In- 
stance's of  ronrirtions  and  imprisonmentM  nndttr  this  law  in  Maryland. 
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influence  to  which  the  domestic  slaves  before  the  war  owed 

much,  now  counts  for  little.  But  the  question  of  the  attitude 
of  the  whites  iias  another  side.  It  means  more  than  the  sus- 
pension of  a  civilizing  agency.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  coloured  generation  wliich  has  grown  up  since  the  war, 
and  which  has  been  in  less  close  touch  with  the  white  people 
than  were  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  last  generation,  is 
much  less  friendly  to  them.  It  has  lust  the  instinctive  sense 
of  subserviHuoe  and  depHiideuce,  and  its  more  educated  mem- 
bers feel  acutely  the  contrast  between  their  legal  equality  and 
their  inequality  in  every  other  respect.  The  whites  perceive 
this;  and  the  lower  class  among  thcni  become  still  more 
suspicious  and  violent.  In  this  situation  there  Ho  possibilities 
of  (langer.  The  strained  relations  of  the  i-a/vs  appear  most  fre- 
qnently  in  the  lynchings  of  negroes  so  often  reported  from  the 
South-  It  is  extremely  hard  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
reports  regiirding  these  lawless  acts,  for  the  newspapers  often 
invent  horrors,  and  there  is  little  judicial  investigation  made 
into  those  who&e  renility  is  undeniable.  I  canui)t  vouch  for 
the  statement  which  I  have  read,  that  in  18'.t2  241  lynchings 
took  place  in  the  Unitcil  States,  200  of  which  were  in  the 
South;  and  tliat  of  the  persons  put  to  death  161  were  n-'groea, 
and  80  wliitcM.'  As  might  be  expected,  many  exaggerations 
appear  ami  obtain  credence  in  Europe  as  well  as  sometimes 
in  the  North.  Kut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  over  the  South, 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  in  the  North  also,  negroes 
accused  of  a.is.tssinating  white  men,  or  of  outraging  white 
women  or  children  are  frequently  seized  by  white  mobs  .and 
summarily  killed;  that  occasionally,  though  probably  not  often, 
an  innorent  man  perishes,  and  that  the  killing  is  sometimes 
aiM^omjianicd  by  cirt^urastances  of  revidting  cruelty.  Now  and 
then  the  culprit  is  burned  alive.  Often  liLs  body,  after  he 
has  been  hangeil,  is  riddled  with  bullets,  a  piece  of  barbarism 
akin  to  the  Eastern  habit  of  mutilating  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 
The  excuses  offered  for  these  acts  are  that  white  women,  espe- 
cially in  sparsely  inhabited  regiuns,  are  in  considerable  danger 
from  the  lust  of  brutal  negroes,  and  that  the  swift  apprehen- 


^  Th«  Census  Bnlleliu  on  Flomicldo  (Nn.  182)  states  that  th«  cnnnty  alicriiT.i 
reiKirwd  117  lym-lniii^UurinK  tJie  yvi\r  lUSi*.  <\{  wbidi  IH  were  lu  the  South. 
(Kldly  eu<Hi<;h  ihinwiLS  pxntily  thu  iimnbur  oT  cxtjoutions  reported  fruin  the 
8«mth.    Tlicse  rcporU,  however,  arc  believed  to  be  Incomplete. 
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sion  and  3lau<^hter  of  the  culprit  not  only  strikes  greater  dread 
than  the  regular  i>rocess  of  justice,  but  does  not  gratify  the 
negro's  enjoyment  of  tlK*  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  formal  trial 
before  a  judge.  It  is  also  declared,  and  with  truth,  that  whiU-s 
also  are  lynched,  tln»ugh  not  so  frequently  and  in  a  less  atro- 
cious way,'  that  the  negroes  themselves  occasionally  lynch  a 
negro,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  executive  authority,  with  no  force 
except  the  militia  at  its  coraui;ind,  to  protect  prisoners  and 
repress  disorder,  and  that  the  lym-hings  are  the  work  of  a  com- 
paratively small  and  rude  part  of  the  white  ])opulation;  the 
better  citizens  disapproving,  but  with  Americau  nouclialance 
declining  to  interfere. 

Whatever  palliations  may  he  fo^ind  in  these  circumstances, 
—  and  it  is  quite  true  that  in  a  thinly  peopled  and  uni>olic0d 
country  wliite  women  do  stand  iu  serious  risk,  —  thiM-e  can 
be  uo  doubt  that  the  practice  of  lynching  has  a  pernicious 
effect  on  the  whites  themselves,  accustoming  them  to  cruelty,^ 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  tells  for  evil  on 
every  branch  of  govemiueut  and  puhlic  life.  Were  the  ne- 
groes less  cowed  hy  the  superior  sti-ength  and  nuiiiljcrs  of 
the  whites,  reprisals,  now  rare,  would  lie  more  frequent.  Yet 
even  in  a  race  with  so  little  vindictiveness  of  temper,  terri- 
ble mischief  is  done.  The  tendency  to  accept  the  leadership 
of  the  whitps,  and  to  seek  progress  rather  by  industrial  and 
educational  than  by  political  efforts  is  damped^  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  feiding  and  a  sense  of  public  security  is 
retarded.  Tlie  humble  negro  shuns  contact  with  the  whites, 
not  knowing  when  some  band  of  roughs  may  mishanrlle  him  ; 
and  somitimes  a  lyiirhiiig  is  followed  by  a  sudden  rush  t»f 
coloured  emigration  from  the  State  or  district  where  it  has 
happf'ne<l.*  The  educated  and  aspiring  negro  resents  the  sav- 
age spirit  shown  towards  his  colour,  though  he  fi-els  his  help- 
lessness t<H>  keenly  to  attempt  any  action  which  conld  oheck  it. 

This  social  repulsion  and  its  consequences  present  a  painful 

'  There  was,  hnwcvor,  an  !n«tiinco  two  or  thrpe  vpars  nffo,  in  which  the  i^irty 
vhich  was  hunting;  for  n  white  innnlLTer  iii)nniinot!iI  their  iiitt>nliiiu  of  burn- 
ing him.  I  d(j  uut  know  whether  he  wan  caught.  I  have  ev(>a  read  iu  thu 
DtiWHpapt-rA  o(  a  casa  in  which  a  crowd  allowed  two  women  to  rtog  a  third  to 
death,  hut  this  was  in  a  wild  monniain  roginn.    All  the  pnrtioa  were  whites. 

S.Nnt  long  ttffo  the  nwRmes  fl«»cked  into  the  new  'rorrit«ry  of  Oklahoma, 
hitpin;;  to  obtain  belter  security  for  tbeuisvlvcs  by  tbolr  presence  in  cutuidcr- 
able  auoibers. 
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;he  four  previous  influences  we  have 
examined.  Ab  respectB  their  intelligence,  their  character,  tlieir 
habits  of  industry,  the  coloured  people  are  making  distinct  if 
not  rapid  jTogress.  It  is  a  progress  very  unequal  as  regards 
the  ilifferent  regions  of  the  coiuitry,  and  jx>rhaps  may  not 
extend  to  some  districts  of  the  so-called  Black  Belt,  which 
stretches  from  the  roast  of  South  Carolina  across  the  Gulf 
States.  It  is  most  evident  in  the  matter  of  education,  less  evi- 
dent 88  respects  religion  and  the  influence  of  literature.  Its 
economic  results  are  i^rrcptihle  in  the  a4:cninulation  of  prop- 
erty by  city  workmen,  in  tlie  acquisition  of  small  farms  by  rural 
cultivators,  in  the  ttlow,  but  8tea«ly,  increase  in  tljc  numl>or  of 
coloured  people  in  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  litera- 
ture. Were  it  accomi«iiued  by  a  growth  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween whites  and  negroes,  and  a  more  natural  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  them  in  business  anrl  in  social  matters, 
the  horizon  would  he  bright,  nnd  the  political  difficulties, 
which  1  shall  presently  describe,  need  not  cause  alarm.  This 
intercourse  is,  however,  conspicuously  absent.  The  progress 
of  the  coloured  people  has  been  accompanied  by  the  evolution 
of  social  classes  within  their  own  body.  Wealthy  and  edu- 
cated negroes,  such  as  one  may  now  find  in  cities  like  Balti- 
more, Ixjuisville,  Richmo]id,  Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans,  have 
come  to  form  a  cultured  group,  who  are  looked  up  to  by  the 
poorer  class. ^  But  these  culturt^d  groups  are  as  little  in  con- 
tact with  their  white  neighbours  as  are  the  humblest  coloured 
labourers,  perhaps  even  less  so.  No  prospect  \s  open  to  them, 
whatever  wealth  or  culture  they  may  acquire,  of  finding  an 
entrance  into  white  society,  and  they  are  made  to  feel  in  a 
thousand  ways  that  they  belong  to  a  caste  condemned  to  per- 
petual inferiority.  Their  spokesmen  in  the  press  have  lat- 
terly so  fully  realized  the  position  as  to  declare  that  they  do 
not  seek  social  equality  with  the  whites,  that  they  are  quite 

^  The  mulattocfl  or  quadroonfl  are.  as  a  rule,  more  advanced  tbftD  tbfl  puto 
blacks,  anil  K<"i''rolly  avoid  intcrmiirriaue  with  the  latter.  Now  and  then, 
however,  a  pure  blm'k  niny  be  fouud  of  remarkab1»^  intelli^eni'e.  Such  a  ntii*, 
a  [>nuislana  Tarmcr  who  read,  and  talkiv)  with  senne  and  judj^ent  about,  the 
Greek  philompheni.  ts  desrrlbed  in  the  K^npUic  and  itintmctive  eketoiieA  vailed 
StuiJUii  ill  the  South.  —  Jthmtir  Monlhlit,  fur  Kehrimn,-.  IHfiS.  At  the  Hani]V 
ton  Niinnal  lufltltntc.  the  iicbool  flo  admirably  worked  ))y  a  dovoted  friend  of 
i\\*>  necro.  the  late  f}en.  S.  C.  ArmHtran];,  ibo  award  of  lionoum  nhtiwed  ibat 
ttM>  mix>Ht  MihmI  wts  nut  kh  Intulloclually  superior  tn  ihe  full  black  as  bM 
bMn  Ri-neraliy  RnppowHl. 
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willing   to   build   \ij)   a   separate   so<riety   of  their  own,   and 

seek  neither  intermarriage  nor  soi'ia]  intflniourst?,  but  that 
what  they  do  ask  is  equal  opportunity  in  business,  the  pmfea- 
sions,  and  politics,  equal  recognition  of  the  worth  of  their 
manhood,  and  a  discoutiituance  of  tlie  social  huiuiliations  they 
are  now  compelled  to  endure,' 

From  this  attempt  to  sketch  the  phenomena  of  the  present, 
1  proceed  tt*  couaider  the  future.  The  future  ha^  two  prubloma 
to  solre.  One  is  political;  the  other  social.  How  is  the 
determination  of  the  whites  to  rule  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
p<isse8si(m  by  tlu^  negroes  of  equal  rights  of  suffrage  ?  How 
oau  the  social  sevenmee  or  antagonism  of  the  two  races,  —  by 
whichever  term  we  are  to  describe  it,  —  the  haughty  asser- 
tion of  superiority  by  the  whites  and  the  suppressed  resent- 
ment of  the  more  advanced  among  the  coloured  people,  be 
prevented  from  ripening  into  a  settled  distrust  and  hostility 
which  may  affect  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  South  for 
oentnries  t<»  come  ? 

The.  methods  wliereby  the  negroes  have  been  prevented 
from  exorcising  the  rights  of  siiffrage  vested  in  them  by  law 
have  been  described  in  the  lofit  preceding  chapter.  TheKe 
means  are  now  seldom  viiilent;  but  whether  violent  or  pacific, 
they  have  been  almost  uniformly  successful.  In  the  so-called 
Border  States,  the  wliites  are  in  so  great  a  majority  that  they 
do  not  care  to  interfere  with  the  ctiloured  vot*>,  except  now 
and  then  by  the  use  of  money.  Through  the  rest  of  the  South 
the  negro  luw  come  to  realize  that  ho.  will  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  any  inHuonce  on  the  goveniment;  and  his  interest  in 
coming  to  the  pulls  has  therefore  declined.  Tliis  is  true  of  all 
sorts  of  elections,  just  as  the  determination  of  the  whit^^s  to 
suppress  his  vote  is  no  less  strong  as  resj>eets  Federal  eh^c- 
tions,  whose  result  cannot  directly  affect  the  administration  of 
State  or  local  tiffaira,  or  the  imposition  of  State  or  local  taxes, 
than  it  is  in  Stiite  nx\(\  local  eler-tions.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that.  althou*:h  contc^mpt  for  the  ncfjro  as  a  citizen  has 
some  ahiire  in  this  ilefermination,  its  main  cause  is  the  ahirm 
so  generally  fidt  Ly  the  whites  at  the  possibility  of  negro  dom- 
ination. A  stranger,  whether  from  the  Korth  or  from  Europe, 
inclines  to  think  tliis  alarm  groundlesBi.    He  perceives  that  the 

'See  All  iulorcKiitig  urlide  by  a  dialinguiiibed  oolimred  clergyman  (since 
deeeased),  Ur.  J.  C.  Prio«,  in  tlie  >*urum,  for  ilanaary.  1891. 
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whites  have  not  only  tlin  hiihit  of  command,  but  also  nearli 
all  the  property,  the  intelligence,  and  t-he  force  of  character 
which  exist  in  tlie  country.  He  reminds  his  SouUiern  hosts 
that  the  balance  eren  of  numbers  is  inclining  more  and  more 
in  their  favour;  and  that  the  probability  of  >Iorthem  interven- 
tion on  Ifehalf  of  the  exclmied  iiei;fro  vottr  baa  become,  since 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Eh'ctinns  Hill  of  18*J0,  extremaly 
slight,  wliile  tlie  other  cxniditions  of  is<i7  vim  never  recnr.  On 
this  point,  however,  tlie  Southern  nuin  is  immovable.  To  him 
it  is  a  simple  question  of  Heif -preservation.  '*  We  like  the 
negro,"  said  a  leailer  among  them  to  nie  some  years  ago ;  ^'  we 
know  he  must  stay ;  we  desire  to  treat  him  well.  But  if  he 
votes,  we  must  outvote  him." 

Tiie  results  are  in  every  way  unfortunate.  The  negroes, 
naturally  docile  und  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  white 
employer  or  noi^hlx)ur,  feel  tliemselvea  sus[>ceted,  and  live 
in  a  terror  of  l)e!ng  stripped  of  the  civic  rights  which  they  are 
not  sufFerwl  ti^  exi-rcise,  like  the  terror  which  fur  a  time,  pos- 
sessed them  of  being  thrown  back  int<t  slavery.  So  for  as 
thny  vfite  at  all  they  mostly  cling  together,  and  vote  solid, 
intimidating  or  boycotting  any  one  of  their  nvimber  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  "bolter/*  The  whites,  accustomed  to  justify 
their  use  of  force  or  fraud  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  have 
becnniP  callona  to  elfH'.toral  malpractices.  The  lovel  of  purity 
and  honesty  in  political  methods,  once  conqiaratively  high, 
has  ileclined  ;  and  the  average  Southern  conscience  is  now 
little  more  sensitive  than  is  that  of  professional  politicians  in 
Northern  cities.  Nor  is  the  mischief  confined  to  elections. 
The  existence  of  this  alarm  h:is,  by  making  the  negro  question 
the  capital  question  in  national  as  well  as  State  politics, 
warped  the  natural  growth  of  political  o])inion  and  political 
parties  upm  all  those  other  current  questions  which  engage 
the  mind  of  the  people,  and  has  to  that  extent  retarded  their 
reabsorptioii  into  the  general  political  life  of  the  Republic.       ^H 

Sensible  Southern  men  feel  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of^H 
things,  ami  siu^k  anxiously  for  an  escape  from  them.     Out  of 
the  many  reuiedies  that  have  been  proposed,  three  deserve  to 
be  specially  noticed. 

The  first  is  (as  proposed  in  the  bill  of  1890)  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  colouriul  voter  by  the  action  of  Federal  oHicers 
backed  by  Federal  troops.     This  could,  of  courscj  be  done 
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under  the  Constitution  at  Federal  elections  only,  and  would 
not  cover  the  equally  important  State  and  loual  elections.  It 
would,  moreover  (as  tlie  discussions  of  1890  showed),  provoke 
great  exasperation  at  the  S4>uth,  and  mi^ht  leail  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  from  which  tlie  negit>es  would  be  tho  chief  suf- 
ferers. The  whole  South  wuuld  resist  it,  and  no  small  part  of 
the  Kortherti  people  would  dislike  it. 

A  second  remedy  is  to  repeal  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  leavo  each  Static  free  to  exclude 
negroes  from  the  suffrage.  This  plan,  although  sometimes  put 
forward  by  men  of  ability,  is  even  more  impracticable  than 
the  preceding  one.  A  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
could  not  be  secured  for  the  repeal  of  a  provision  which  the 
Northern  people  value  as  sealinj;  one  of  the  main  results  of 
the  Civil  War.  Nor  would  tlie  Southern  States  themselves, 
with  their  Democratic  allies  at  the  North,  favour  a  change 
which  would,  in  disfranchising  their  negroes,  largely  reduce 
(under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment)  tlicir  present  vote  at 
Presidential  and  Congressional  elections.  To  repeal  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  allow  a  State  to  be  represented  in 
proportion  not  to  its  voters  but  to  its  population,  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  tlnit  no 
serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  up  colour  as  a  legal  gi-ouud 
of  discrimination. 

Tlie  third  suggested  scheme  is  to  limit  the  suffrage  by  some 
educational  or  even  some  pecuniary  qualification — although 
American  sentiment  dislikes  a  property  qualification  —  which 
will,  in  fact,  exclude  many  or  most  of  the  negroes,  not  as 
negroes,  but  because  they  are  ignorant  or  ]>oor.  Such  a  scheme 
was  proposed  by  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  in  South  Carolina  as  far 
back  as  18G7,  but  has  never  yet  been  tried  except  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  Constitution  of  J8W)*  provides  that  a  person 
apj>lying  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  "shall  be  able  to  read  any 
section  of  the  Constitution,  or  be  able  to  understand  the  same 
when  rcful  to  him, or  to  giveareasonablo  interpretation  thereof.*' 

The  advantages  of  such  a  method  are  obvious,  and  have 
suggested  its  adoption  in  a  British  colony  where  the  presence 
of  a  large  coloured  population  has  raised  a  problem  not  dis- 


1  Tbere  was  on«  nefcro  member  in  Ibv  Convention  that  enacted  tbU  Consti- 
jution,  which  wu  never  (be  it  noted)  BubnUtted  to  the  popular  Tot«.  See  Vol 
L»  p.  433  and  p.  4S5. 
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have  been  examining.^  Keoognizing 
need  uf  knowledge  and  int-elligence  for  the  due  exerciso  of 
political  power,  it  excludes  a  large  luass  of  confessedly  incom- 
petent persons,  while  leaving  the  door  open  for  those  negroes 
whose  instructed  capacity  brings  them  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bulk  of  the  whites^  and  who,  in  some  places,  may  be  now  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  negro  population.  Thus 
it  may  operate,  not  only  as  au  improvement  in  the  electoral 
body,  but  as  an  incentive  to  eilucational  progress. 

The  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  have,  however^ 
been  serious.  One  is  that  in  disfranchising  their  negroes  for 
want  of  education,  must  Southern  Stiites  would  have  also  to 
disfranchise  no  trifling  part  of  tlu^ir  white  population,  that, 
namely,  which  is  below  any  educational  standard  high  enough 
to  exclude  the  mass  of  negroes.  The  percentage  of  illiterates 
to  the  whole  |Kjpul;ttion  over  ten  years  of  age  is  in  the  South- 
eastern States  14.0  :nid  in  the  *South-western  15.*  To  expect 
these  voters  (about  1,412,(H)0)  to  disfranchise  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  excluding  negroes  is  to  expect  too  much.  The 
other  is  that  every  limitation  of  the  suffrage  diminishes  pro 
tanto  (Amendment  XIV.)  a  State's  representation  in  Federal 
elections,  thereby  weakening  its  influence  in  Federal  affairs 
and  mortifying  its  self-esteem.  The  State  of  Mississippi,  while 
counigeouKly  facing  the  latti^r  of  tlu'sc  ditticultios,  sn  fur  as  the 
cohtured  jw^ople  are  concerned,  Ikis  sought  to  evade  the  former 
by  the  ingenious  loofthole  under  which  the  registering  otticials 
may  atlmit  whites  who,  though  illiterate,  am  able  to  give  a 
"reasonable  interpretation"  of  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. SiK'h  whites  have,  one  is  tohl,  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
officials  far  more  gi^nerally  than  have  the  negroes.  And  if 
this  particular  section  happens  tn  be  ]int  to  them,  their  oom- 
mon  sense  will  find  its  interiiretation  obvious. 

Of  the  three  plans  suggested,  that  which  would  reduce  the 
negro  vote  by  the  imposition  of  an  educational  test  will 
appear  to  the  dispassionate  observer  the  safest  and  the  fair- 

I  In  Cape  Colony  ilie  Frant<)iis4>  hdiI  Ballot  Act  of  1S92  raises  the  (previ- 
ously very  Inw)  prnperty  qntilifioiiidn  fnr  tlip  siiffrago,  nn«t  provides  (§  G) 
that  DO  person  shnll  be  regiaterefl  or  an  eloctor  "  unless  he  1b  able  to  sign  his 
name  and  writoi  h,\s  addresri  ami  (x'cupation."  Tbese  provisions  disqaallfy 
th«  groat  bulk  of  tbc  untlve  coloured  people,  few  of  whum  have,  as  may 
8upp<i9('<1t  any  interest  in  politics. 

a  Abstract  of  the  censtu  of  1890.    Table  14. 
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est  It  casts  no  slur  upon  tlie  negro  race  as  a  race,  and 
does  not  wear  the  aspect  of  a  retrogression  from  tho  gen- 
erosity with  which  the  suffrage  was  bestowed.  It  conforms 
to  a  principle  reasouaWe  in  itself,  and  already  adopted  by 
some  Nortliern  States.  If  applied  as  it  ought  to  be,  hone-stly 
to  both  races  alike,  it  would  in  most  Southern  iStates  exclude 
enough  negroes  to  dispel  appreheusions  of  any  revolt  against 
white  government;  and  it  would  remove  the  occasion  or  ex- 
cuse for  that  habit  of  tampering  with  elections  which  is  not 
merely  a  sraudal,  but  a  grave  tlauger  to  the  politicid.  life  of 
the  South.  There  is,  however, — although  some  suek  plan  has 
been  discussed  in  Louisiana,  —  no  great  present  pi'usix?ct  that 
action  on  these  lines  will  be  taken  in  other  States.  The  South 
is  listless  and  slow  to  chunge.  Parts  of  it  are  distracted  by  the 
feud  between  the  old  Demaerats  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  or 
Populist  party.  The  problem  does  not  strike  the  average  citi- 
zen as  urgent;  nor  i^  it  urgent,  in  the  sense  that  some  solution 
must  be  found  bf^fore  a  given  date.  The  habit  of  breaking  or 
evading  the  law  tmhappily  perpetuates  itself  by  accustoming 
people  to  think  it  venial.  The  most  probable  forecast  is 
that  the  present  system  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  negroes  growing  less  ami  less  interested  in  their  right 
of  suffrage,  and  tlie  whites  by  degrees  losing  the  apprehen- 
sions that  now  till  their  iitinds,  until  at  last  a  new  generation 
arises  that  remembers  not  the  days  of  Keconstruction.  Some 
question  may  then  appear  which  so  divides  the  whites  that 
both  parties  will  see  their  advantage  in  capturing  the  negro 
vote.'  Each  party  will  try  to  win  it  over,  and  each  will  get  a 
share  of  it  It  may  then,  having  lost  its  present  solidarity, 
be  absorbed  into  the  vote  of  the  white  parties,  whatever  they 
then  are;  and  though  it  will  still  be  comparatively  uuin- 
stnieted  and  perhaps  largely  venal,  the  forcible  or  frauiiulent 
suppression  of  the  hist  twenty  3'ears,  with  the  evils  thence 
arising,  will  have  passed  away. 

Even  graver  than  the  political  difficulties  which  have  been 
described  is  the  social  problem  raised  by  the  coexistence  on  the 
same  soil,  under  tiie  same  free  government,  of  two  races  so 
widely  diPfering  that  they  do  n<»t  intermingle.  Social  disparity 
or  social  oppression  cuts  deeper  tlian  any  political  severance ; 

■  Occasionally  evon  now  an  ofTort  is  made  to  attmL't  the  nogro  voU.  I  hare 
Been  it  siaie<l  that  ibe  "  PopiUUta  "  recently  tHod  to  do  so  in  Geor^'^ 
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and  time,  so  far  from  caring  the  mischief,  seems  duriog  the 
laat  thirtj'  or  forty  years  to  have  aggra%'ated  it  Politics  leare 
untouched  large  parta  of  the  tield  of  human  life,  even  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  political  inferiority  of  the  coloored 
race,  since  it  is  the  result  of  their  retarded  intellectual  develop- 
ment, seems  in  accord  with  nature.  Social  inferiority,  which 
is  felt  at  ewry  moment,  and  which  jars  on  the  sense  of  human 
brotherhood,  is  a  more  serious  matter. 

This  problem  is,  moreover,  a  new  one  in  history,  for  the 
relations  of  the  ruling  and  subject  races  of  £uroi>e  and  Asia 
supply  no  paMllt-l  to  it.  Whoever  examines  the  records  of 
the  past,  will  find  that  the  coutiiiued  juxtaposition  of  two  racea 
has  always  been  followed  either  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
weaker,  or  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two.  Where  race  antag- 
onisms still  remain,  as  in  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  on  a  far 
larger  scale  in  Asia,  one  may  expect  a  similar  solution  to  be 
ultimately  reached.  In  Transylvania,  for  instance,  Saxons, 
Magyars,  and  Rouinans  staml  apart  from  one  another,  the  two-^ 
latter  mutually  suspicious  and  politically  hostile.  So  further 
east  one  hnds  strong  religious  antagonisms  (not  without  seri- 
ous attendant  evils),  suoh  as  those  of  Sunois,  Shiahs,  and 
Christians  in  Western  Asia,  or  of  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  in 
India,  antagonisms,  however,  which  only  partially  coincide 
with  race  differenoes,  and  have  thrown  the  latter  quite  into 
the  shade.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  though  one  race  or 
religion  may  be  for  the  moment  dominant,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary or  permanent  distinction  between  them;  and  there  is, 
if  tiie  religious  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  a  possibility  of 
intermarriage.  Other  cases  may  be  suggested  where  a  fusion 
is  improbable,  as  between  the  British  and  the  natives  in  India, 
or  the  colonists  and  the  natives  in  New  Zealand.  But  the 
European  rulers  of  India  are  a  mere  handful  in  comparison 
with  the  natives,  nor  do  they  settle  in  India  so  aa  to  form  a 
])ait  of  its  jK*nnauent  population  ;  while  as  tij  New  Zealand, 
the  Maoris,  a  diminishing  brHiy,  live  apart  on  their  own  lands, 
and  form  a  community  lik«*ly,  while  it  survives,  to  continue 
distinct.  In  Western  South  America  the  Spanish  settlers 
have,  to  some  extent,  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
native  Indians,  and  may  ultimately  become  as  much  blent  with 
the  latter  as  has  befallen  in  Mexico.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  Uie  race  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  United  States 
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is,  that  tiic.  negroes  are  in  many  districts  one-third  or  even  one- 
h:ilf  of  tlie  ixipulation,  are  fenced  to  live  in  the  closest  loral 
contiguity  with  tlie  whites,  and  are  for  the  purposes  of  in<lus- 
try  indispensable  to  the  littter,  yet  are  so  sharply  cut  off  from 
the  whites  by  coluur  and  all  that  colour  means,  that  not  merely 
a  mingling  of  hloud,  hut  any  a(x:ial  approximation,  is  regarded 
with  horror,  an*l  i>erpetiial  severance  is  deemed  a  law  of 
nature. 

From  such  a  position  what  issue?  One  hears  little  said  in 
America  of  any  possible  issue,  partly  because  the  nation  is 
tired  of  the  whole  subj<^ct,  which  has,  in  one  form  or  another, 
distracted  it  for  more  than  seventy  years,  partly  because  every 
plan  that  hiis  been  suggested  is  ojwii  to  patent  objections. 
Several,  however,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Even  long  before  the  war,  and  often  since,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  negroes  should  be  retr.iusported  to  Africa. 
The  petty  and  stagnant  llepublic  of  Liberia  owes  its  origin 
to  the  idea  tliat  it  might  furnish  a  home  for  Afrtv American 
freedmen,  and  a  centre  wlience  they  might  be  dispersed  in 
larger  atid  larger  numbers  through  their  ancient  home.  But 
after  seventy-three  years  the  popuiation  of  Liberia  of  American 
origin  is  only  some  18,0(K>,  the  million  of  other  inhabitants 
being  aboriginrs,  and  the  unpaid  interest  on  a  national  ik'ht 
of  £KMMX)0  amounts  to  4*133,000. 

There  are  two  fatal  objectiona  to  the  plan  of  exporting  the 
Southern  negroes  to  Africa.  One  is  that  they  will  not  go  ;  the 
other  that  the  whites  cannot  afford  to  let  them  go.  There  is 
nothing  to  attract  them  iu  the  prospect  of  being  uprooted  from 
their  homes  in  a  country  where  the  comforts  of  civilization 
are  attainable  by  industry,  and  thrown  upon  a  new  shore, 
already  occuined  by  savages  of  whose  very  languages,  except 
in  the  few  spots  where  English  is  spiken,  they  are  ignorant* 
The  Southern  whites,  so  far  from  encouraging,  would  resist 
their  departure ;  fur  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  labour 
by  which  more  than  half  tin*  crops  of  the  South  are  raised, 
and  grt'at  part  of  her  mining  and  iron-working  industries 
carried  on.  Much  of  the  ronntry,  as  too  hot  for  European 
labour,  would  remain  untilled  and  useless  were  the  negro 

1  A  variation  uf  this  sufsjgeaiioii  haa  hern  that  while  the  parp  blnclM  xhould 
be  exported  (n  Africa,  tliti  (usually  mure  udvuuoiHl)  mulattOM  and  quadroons 
miefat  go  to  reclaim  tbe  Antilles.  8m  An  Aj^peal  to  Pharaoh  ;  New  York,  1890. 
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to  disappear;  for  of  the  iotroduction  of  coolie  labour  from 
India  there  can  be  no  talk  in  a  nation  which  has  so  strictly 
forbithlen  the  entrance  of  Chinese.  The  negro,  in  short,  is 
essential  to  tlie  material  prosperitj-  of  tlie  South,  and  his 
departure  would  moan  ruin  to  it.  Even  now,  the  Atlantic 
States  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  their  coloured  labourers 
from  leaving  them  to  go  west.* 

Apart  from  these  obstaclesj  the  transferrence  of  more  than 
seven  millions  of  people  from  one  conliucnt  to  another  is 
hardly  within  the  hurii!ou  at  tlie  [Kjssible.  Their  annual  in- 
crease will  soon  approach  i?oO,0(K>,  quite  as  large  a  number  as 
could  be,  in  a  single  year,  conveyed  to  and  provided  for  in 
Africa.  How  many  emigrant  ships,  an<l  at  wliat  cost,  would 
be  needed  even  for  this,  not  to  sj^-ak  of  the  ffir  larger  expenses 
needed  to  keep  them  from  st;irvinj<  till  they  hiul  Ix'gnn  to  scat- 
ter themselves  througii  the  interior  of  Africa!  To  proceed 
by  tninsportinj^  th^se  1?<H),000  a  year,  would  be  to  try  to  empty 
a  running  stream  by  a  latlle.  The  notion  of  such  a  solution 
has  been  ubandune.!  by  nearly  all  sen&ible  men  in  America, 
though  here  and  there  a  belated  voice  repeats  it. 

Far  e:Lsier  is  the  ;dtenuttive  jilan  of  setting  apart  for  the 
coloured  people  certain  districts  of  the  country,  such  as  for 
instauce  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region  and 
the  lowlands  of  the  Gulf,  and  moving  them  into  these  dis- 
triets  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  drove 
the  wild  Irish  int*^i  Connauglit,  But  neither  does  this  solution 
tind  any  lavoiir  iu  Americii.  Xo  State  would  consent  to  see 
even  a  part  of  its  territory  cut  off  and  allotted  to  the  negroes, 
to  be  by  them  administered  in  their  own  way.  The  rest  of  the 
country  wuuld  hardly  admit  a  i)urely  black  State  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  and  to  vote  in  Presiiletitial  elections  on 
e<pial  terms.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  which  are 
better  suited  for  whites  than  for  negroes,  and  iu  which,  there- 
fore, the  white  population  is  now  much  larger,  the  leading  indus- 
tries would  suffer  severely  from  the  removal  of  negro  labour. 
Northern  Alabama,  for  instance,  is  in  point  of  climate  a  region 
well  fitted  for  whites.  But  the  iron  works  there  employ  great 
numbers  of  negroes  who  are  found  most  efficient,  and  whose 


I  North  Carolina  has,  T  believe,  a  ntntiite  wliK'b  piinmlip'S  with  a  Aiie  of 
41000  any  one  entering  Ihn  State  for  tlie  purpose  u{  eudeavouring  to  draw 
the  nofroM  to  Statea  further  west. 
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place  might  not  be  easily  filled.  A^ir^inia  is,  in  the  main,  a  white 
State.  But  not  only  the  growing  of  tobacco,  but  also  its  prep- 
axation  for  the  market,  is  a  negro  industry;  and  it  would  be 
no  simple  matter  to  tind  white  work-people  to  do  it  equally 
well  and  cheaply.  This  scheme^  therefore,  may  also  be  dis- 
missed as  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

There  remains  the  suggestion  that  the  nic'thod  by  which  race 
antagonisms  have  been  so  often  removed  in  the  past  in  the 
Old  World,  and  to  some  extent  (as,  fur  instanct^,  in  ilexico)  in 
the  New  World  also,  may  cventuixlly  be  applied  in  the  United 
States;  that  is  to  say,  that  thi^  two  races  may  U*.  blent  by  in- 
termarriage into  one.  To  many  Knropeans,  and  to  a  very  few 
survivors  of  the  Abolitionist  i>arty  in  the  North,  this  solution 
appears  possible  and  even  natural.  To  all  Southern  sentiment 
it  is  sho*.*king.  I  have  never  met  a  Sontliern  man,  whether 
bom  there  or  an  incomer  from  the  North,  who  would  even  dis- 
cuss th«*  possibility  of  such  a  general  commixture  of  whites  and 
blacks  iLS  Brazil  lias  begun  to  show.  In  no  Southern  State 
can  sut'h  a  marriage  be  legally  contract^nl ;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  in  every  Southern  8tntn  such  niiinns  are  nxees- 
sively  rare.  The  percentage  of  chihheu  burn  from  a  white 
and  a  coloured  parent  (reckoning  mulattoes  and  quadroons  as 
coloured)  is  not,  and  hardly  can  be,  ascertained,  but  it  must  be 
extremely  small ;  much  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  inimtjer 
of  births.  Even  at  the  North,  wht^re  the  aversion  to  negro  blood 
is  now  less  strong,  "miscegenation,''  as  they  call  it,  is  deemed 
Buch  a  disgrace  to  the  wlnte  who  contracts  it  that  one  scarcely 
hears  of  its  occurrence.  Enlightened  Southern  men,  who  have 
themselves  no  dislike  to  the  black  race,  justify  this  horror  of 
intermarriage  by  arguing  that  no  benefit  which  might  thereby 
accrue  to  the  negrofs  could  b;ilaiii'<'  the  evil  which  would  befall 
the  rest  of  the  comnuunty.  The  interests  of  the  nation  and  of 
humanity  itself  would,  in  thi'ir  view,  suffer  by  such  a  permanent 
debasement  of  the  Anglo-Anieriean  race  as  would  follow.  Onr 
English  blood  is  snfferuig  enough  already,  they  say,  from  the 
intrusion  of  inferior  stock  from  Continentiil  Europe  ;  and  we 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  Mexico  or  Brazil  were  we 
to  have  an  infusion  from  Africa  added.  This  is  the  argument 
to  which  reason  apjtealft.  Tliat  pnormons  majority  which  does 
not  rciison  is  swayed  by  u  ffcling  so  strong  iind  universal  that 
there  seems  uo  chance  of  its  abating  within  any  assignable 
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time.     Revolutions  in  sentiment  are,  no  doubt,  conceivable,  but 
they  are  more  rare  than  revolutions  in  i>olitics. 

We  arrivo,  therefore,  at  three  conclusions. 

I.   The  ne^o  will  stay  in  North  America. 

IL  He  will  stay  locally  intermixed  with  the  white  {>opu- 
lation. 

III.  He  will  stay  socially  distinct,  as  an  alien  element^] 
innihsorhed  and  nuabsorbable. 

His  position  may,  however,  change  from  what  it  is  now. 
Two  changes  iu  particular  seem  ])robable. 

He  will  more  and  more  draw  aouthwards  into  the  lower  and^ 
hotter  regions  alonp  the  noasts  of  the  Atlantic  antl  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Whether  in  the  more  northerly  8tates,  sueh  as  Mary- 
land and  Missouri,  he  will  decreuHe,  may  be  douhtfuL  But 
it  is  certainly  in  those  southerly  regions  that  his  rhief  future 
increase  may  be  expected.  In  other  words,  he  will  be  a  rela- 
tively smaller,  and  [irobably  mucli  smaller,  element  than  at 
present  in  the  whole  ix)pulation  north  of  latitude  30°,  and  a 
relatively  larger  one  south  of  latitude  33^*,  and  east  of  longi- 
tude 0-r'w. 

This  eliange  will  have  both  its  Rood  and  its  evil  side.  It  may 
involve  less  frequent  occasions  for  collision  between  the  two 
races,  and  may  dispose  the  negroes,  where  they  are  compara- 
tividy  few,  to  acquiesce  less  reluctantly  iu  white  predominance. 
But  it  will  afford  scantier  opportunities  for  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  districts  where  they  are  most  numerous. 
Contact  with  the  whites  is  the  chief  condition  for  the  progress 
of  the  negro.  Where  he  is  isolated,  or  where  he  greatly  out- 
numbers the  whites,  his  advance  will  be  retiirded,  although 
nothing  lias  yet  occurred  to  justify  the  fear  that  he  will,  even 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  or  in  tlie  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  Haytian. 

This  first  change  wOl  be  the  result  of  physical  causes.  The 
second  change  will  be  due  to  intellectual  and  social  influ- 
ences. The  negroes  will  doubtless,  taking  them  over  the  whole 
country,  though  more  rapidly  in  some  regions  than  in  others, 
advance  in  education,  intolligeneej  and  wealth,  as  well  as  in 
habits  of  thrift  and  application.  Their  progress  since  the 
war  enables  one  to  predict  this  with  confideiice.  Such  progress 
may  seem  an  unmixed  good.  Yet  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  growing  discontent  with  the  social  disa- 
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bilities  imi>osed  upon  them.  It  will  give  them  greater  capacity 
for  organization,  possibly  greater  tnnaeity  and  ctmrag^,  than 
they  now  possi^ss;  and  these  very  tilings  may,  by  alarming  the 
whites,  tend  to  widen  the  chusni  Ijetvveeii  the  race.s.  Whether 
the  coloured  people  will  be  mueh  better  able  to  give  effeet  to  the 
resentment  they  feel,  may  be  doubted,  so  great  is  the  disparity 
in  strength.  But  they  may  be  more  embittered,  and  this  era- 
bitteiment,  rea/'ting  upon  white  sentiment,  may  ri'tard  the 
working  of  those  In-aling  influences  which  tht-  progress  of 
civilization  generally  brings  in  its  train.  Already  one  hears 
the  younger  whites  of  the  South  talk  of  the  growing  '*uppish- 
ness"  and  impertinence  of  the  uegro^  as  things  to  be  resented 
and  puni^^hed. 

That  sense  of  haughty  superiority  which  other  nations  note  in 
the  English  has  in  tlieir  Ijulian  dominions  done  much  to  de- 
stroy the  hajipy  effects  of  the  enormous  social  and  economic 
improvements  which  the  nile  of  Brita,in  has  effected.  A 
young  iiuli^o  planter,  or  a  lieutenant  only  jnst  releascjl  from 
sehool  at  home,  will  treat  with  wanton  inscdcnee  or  eontumely 
natives  of  the  highest  caste,  perhaps  of  digniHed  80*'ial  position 
and  anrient  lineage;  and  though  Government  punishes  these 
offences  in  the  rare  cases  when  they  are  brought  to  its  know- 
ledge, the  sentiment  of  Anglo-Indian  society  scarcely  condemns 
them.  Thus  the  very  classes  wlioni  rank  and  education  might 
have  been  ex])ected  to  ronder  loyal  to  British  authority  are 
alienated.  When  simihir  tendencies  api»ear  in  the  Anglo- 
American  of  the  South,  the  Englishman,  who  knows  how  not 
a  few  of  hia  own  count i'y7uen  beh  ive  to  the  ancient  aud  culti- 
vated  iiices  of  the  E;ist  whom  they  have  conquered,  feels  that 
he  is  not  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  present  political  danger 
to  the  Reptiblic,  or  even  to  any  pai-ticular  Southern  State, 
from  tlie  ifhenomena  here  described.  But  the  evil  of  these 
tilings  is  to  be  me^isured  not  merely  by  any  such  menace  to 
}H>litical  stability  as  they  may  involve,  but  also  by  tlie  diminu- 
tion ol'  happiness  which  they  cause,  by  the  passions  hurtful  to 
moral  progress  they  j>erpetuat'\  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
they  evoke,  by  the  contempt  f^r  the  rights  of  n>an  as  man 
which  they  engender.  In  a  world  already  so  full  of  strife 
and  sorrow  it  is  grievous  to  see  added  to  the  other  fountains 
of  bitterness  a  scorn  of  the  strong  for  the  weak^  and  a  dread 
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by  the  weak  of  the  strong,  grounded  on  do  aQtagODism  of  inter- 
estSf  for  each  needs  the  other,  but  solely  on  a  difference  in  race 
and  colour. 

Be  these  evils  what  they  may  —  and  serious  as  they  seem  to 
an  obfierrer  from  without,  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  South 
not  keenly  felt — legislation  and  administration  can  do  compara- 
tively little  to  remove  them.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  wished  that 
lynching  should  be  sternly  repressed*  — some  of  the  Southern 
State  governors  are  doing  wlut  they  can  for  that  purpose,  — 
and  that  the  State  statutes  or  local  regulations  enforcing 
scparatiou  of  blacks  from  whites  in  travelling  or  in  places  of 
public  rt^sort  should  l>e  repeale<L  But  the  real  change  to 
whioh  tlie  friends  of  the  South  and  of  the  negro  look  forward 
is  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  white  people,  and  e-spt'cially 
of  the  rnder  and  less  eilucated  part  of  them.  The  political 
troiddes  I  have  describeil  will  probably  pass  away  under 
alterefl  political  conditions  —  one  can  already  see  how  this 
may  hapi>en  within  the  next  fifty  years.  For  the  social  diffi- 
culty, rooted  deep  in  the  characters  of  the  two  races,  none  but 
moral  remedies  have  any  promise  of  potency,  and  the  working 
of  moral  remedies,  sure  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  is  always 
slow.  Neither  will  compulsive  measures  quicken  that  work- 
ing. In  the  United  States,  above  all  other  countries,  one 
must  i>lace  one's  hopes  on  the  t't>  medicatrix  nafnraSf  and 
trust  that  the  forces  which  make  not  only  for  equality, 
but  also  for  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  will  in  due 
time  reduce  these  evils,  as  they  have  reduced  many  others. 
There  is  no  ground  for  despondency  to  any  one  wlio  remem- 
bers how  hopeless  the  extinction  of  slavery  seemed  sixty 
or  even  forty  years  ago,  atid  who  marks  the  progress  wliich 
the  negroes  have  made  since  their  sudden  lil>eration.  ^till 
leas  is  there  reason  for  impatience,  for  questions  like  this 
have  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World  required  ages  for 
their  solution.  The  prdltlom  which  confronts  the  South  is  one 
of  the  great  secular  prnbti^ns  of  the  world,  presented  here  under 
a  form  of  peculiar  ilifliculty.  And  as  the  present  differences 
between  the  African  aiul  the  European  are  the  prt)duct  of 
thousands  of  years,  during  which  one  race  was  advancing  in 
the  temjierate,  and  the  other  i-emaiiung  stationary  in  the 
torrid  zone,  so  centuries  may  pass  bt?fore  tht'ir  relations  as 
neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  have  been  duly  adjusted. 
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FOREIGN    POLICY    AND   TERRITOBIAL   EXTENSION 

So  far  I  have  had  to  say  nothing,  and  now  I  need  say  but 
little,  of  a  BubjcRt  which  wonld  have  been  constantly  obtrud- 
ing itsulf  had  we  been  deiding  with  any  eountry  in  Europe. 
To  every  country  iu  Europe  foreign  relations  are  a  matter  of 
primary  importance.  The  six  Great  Powers  of  that  continent 
are  all  in  more  or  less  danger  from  one  another,  obliged  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  armies,  fleets,  and  alliances.  Great  Britain, 
seeking  no  extension  of  territory  and  comparatively  safe  from 
attack  at  home,  has  many  colonies  and  ouo  vast  dependency  to 
protect,  and  is  drawn  by  them,  far  more  tlian  by  her  European 
position,  into  the  tangled  web  of  Uld  World  dipluniacy.  To 
all  these  Powers,  and  not  less  to  the  minor  ones,  the  friendly 
or  hostile  attitude  of  the  others  is  matter  of  vital  consei^ueuca 
Not  only,  therefore,  must  immense  sums  be  spent  on  warlike 
preparatiouSt  but  a  great  establishment  of  officials  must  1)€ 
maintained  and  no  small  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  legislature  be  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  State.  These  relations,  moreover," 
constantly  affect  the  internal  jM)litics  of  the  country;  they 
sometimes  cause  the  triumph  or  the  defeat  of  a  party;  they 
influence  financial  policy;  they  make  or  mar  the  careers  of 
statesmen. 

In  the  United  States,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Since  the  Mexi- 
can war  of  1845,  external  relations  have  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  affected  internal  politinal  strife.  They 
do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  party  platforms  or  jxirty  action. 
They  do  not  occupy  the  public  mind.  We  have  hitherto  found 
no  occasion  to  refer  to  them  save  in  describing  the  functions 
of  the  Senate ;  and  I  mention  them  now  as  the  traveller  did 
the  snakes  in  Iceland,  only  to  note  their  absence,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  results  ascribable  thereto. 
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Though  the  chief  and  obvious  cause  of  this  striking  contrast 
betwiien  the  great  Western  Republic  ;nul  tlio  Powers  of  Kurope 
is  ta  be  found  in  her  geograiihical  pusitioii  ou  a  continent  where, 
since  she  bought  out  France  and  Sp;iin,  she  has  had  only  two 
ueighbourSj  one  hopelessly  weak  un  the  south  and  one  natu- 
rally friendly  on  the  north,  much  must  also  be  set  down  to 
the  temper  and  couvictiuns  of  the  people.  They  are,  and  have 
always  been,  pacitic  in  their  views,  for  the  unjiisti  Kable,  because 
needless,  wai*  with  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  slave-holding 
olig;trchy  and  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  pet)ple. 
They  have  no  liust  of  conquest,  possessing  already  as  niurh 
laud  as  they  waut.  They  have  always  been  extremely  ji'aloiis 
of  a  standing  army,  the  uecessaiy  support  of  ambitions  foivign 
policies.  They  have  been  so  much  absorbed  by  and  interested 
in  the  development  of  their  material  resources  as  to  care  very 
little  for  what  goea  on  in  other  eonntriea.  As  there  is  no  mili- 
tary clasSj  so  also  there  is  no  class  which  fveh  itself  called  on 
to  be  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  least  of  all  is  such  a 
class  to  be  found  among  tlie  politicians.  Even  leading  states- 
men arc  often  strangely  ignorant  of  European  diplonxaey,  much, 
more  the  average  senator  or  congiessmau.  And  into  the  mind 
of  the  whole  people  there  has  sunk  deep  the  idea  that  all  such 
matters  belong  to  the  bad  order  of  the  Old  WorUl ;  and  that 
the  true  way  for  the  model  I<epul)lic  to  influence  that  world  is 
to  avoid  its  errors^  and  set  an  exam]de  of  pacific  industrialism. 

This  vitnv  of  the  fa(^ts  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  re- 
member that  the  area  of  the  United  States,  which  in  1783  waa 
about  one  million  squiire  miles,  is  now  something  over  three 
and  a  half  niilliuns.  All  this  added  territory,  however,  except 
the  cessions  made  by  Mexico  in  1847,  came  i)eaceably  by  way 
of  purchase  or  (in  the  case  of  Texas)  voluntary  union  j  and  all 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Ahiska)  consists  of  regions 
which  naturally  cohere  with  the  original  Re]niblic,  and  ought 
to  be  united  with  it.  Tlie  limits  of  what  may  be  called  natunU 
expansion  have  now  (subject  to  what  will  be  said  presently) 
been  reached;  and  the  desire  for  annexation  is  probably  feebler 
than  at  any  preceding  epoch,  while  the  interest  in  foreign  relsr 
tiona  generally  has  not  increased.  For  a  time  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship was  professed  for  Russia,  niore  for  the  sake  of  teasing 
England  than  from  any  real  sympathy  with  a  despotic  mon- 
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archy  very  alien  to  the  American  spirit.  Kut  at  present  abso- 
lute neutrality  and  impartiality  us  regards  the  Old  World  is 
observed;  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  desire  to  abstain  from 
engagements  affecting  it  was  recently  given,  when  the  United 
States  Government  declined  to  ratify  the  International  Act  of 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  regulating  the  Congo  Free  State, 
although  its  minister  at  Berlin  had  taken  part  in  the  delibeni- 
tions  of  the  Conference  by  which  that  Act  svas  pre]>ared.  And 
it  was  after  much  delay  and  some  hesitation  that  they  ratified 
(in  1892)  even  the  Brussels  International  Slave  Trade  Act 

Such  abstiiii'nce  from  Ohl  World  affairs  is  the  complement  Ui 
that  claim  of  a  riglit  to  prevent  any  European  power  from 
attempting  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  in  New  WorUi 
affairs  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  from 
the  assertion  of  it  by  I'resident  Monroe  in  his  Message  of  1823. 

The  notion  that  the  United  Stites  ought  to  include  at  least 
all  the  English  and  French  8i)eaking  communities  of  North 
America  is  an  uld  one.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  before  and 
during  the  War  uf  Independi*nci'  Ui  induce  Canada.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  even  the  THermuda  IsLuids  to  join  the  revoltt^d  colonies. 
For  many  years  afterwards  the  view  continued  to  be  expressed 
that  no  durable  peace  with  Great  Britain  could  exist  so  long 
as  she  retained  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent. 
When  by  degrees  that  belief  died  away,  the  eyes  of  ambi- 
tious statesmen  turned  to  tlie  South.  The  slave-holding  party 
sought  to  acquire  Cuba  £ind  Porto  Rico,  hoping  to  turn  them 
into  slave  States;  and  President  Polk  even  tried  to  buy  Cuba 
from  Spain.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  attempts  were 
made  under  President  Johnson  in  1867  to  iuvjuire  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John's  from  Denmark,  and  by  President  Griiut  (ISCO- 
73)  to  acquire  San  Domingo, — an  independent  republic,  —  but 
the  Senate  frustrated  both. 

None  the  less  does  the  idea  tkit  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  forbid  any  new  establishment  by  any  European  power  on  its 
own  continent,  still  survive,  and  indeed  constitute  the  one  fixed 
principle  of  foreign  policy  which  every  party  and  indeed  every 
statesman  professes.  It  is  less  needt^d  now  th;in  it  was  in 
Monroe's  day,  because  the  United  States  hiive  grown  so  im- 
mensely in  strength  that  no  European  power  Cini  constitute  a 
danger  to  them.     Nevertheless,  it  was  asserted  in  1865,  and  led 
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to  Loais  Xapoleon'3  abandonment  of  his  Mexican  schemes.  It 
wouid  have  been  asserted  had  the  Panama  Canal  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  at  tlie  basis  of  the  cLiim  occasionally  put  forward 
made  to  control  the  projected  Nicaragua  inter-oceanic  c^nal, 
and  IS  supported  by  the  argument  that  a  water-way  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  of  far  more  con?^equence,  not  only  in 
a  com.mercial  but  in  a  military  sense,  to  the  Unit^^  States  than 
to  any  other  power.  So  the  idea  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  leid  toe  New  World  found  expression  in  the  Pan-American 
Contjre^s  of  Kepublics  convened  at  Washington  in  1891,  pri- 
marily with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  some  general  tariff 
system^  though  that  Congress,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
effecte*!  nothing,  and  ended,  not  without  smne  derision,  in  a 
series  of  jd^'asure  trips  by  the  delegates  from  the  so-called 
republics  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, however,  generally  accepte<i  as  it  ia,  can  hardly  be  said 
practically  to  oc^cupy  the  mind  or  influence  the  current  jx)litics 
of  America.  Thout^h  it  would  no  doubt  lead  the  Government 
to  consider  int«fmational  questions  arising  even  in  SoutJi  Amer- 
ica as  much  more  within  the  scojte  of  their  indueuce  than  any, 
not  directly  affecting  their  own  citizens,  which  might  arise  in 
the  Old  World,  still  the  occasions  for  its  assertion  are  com- 
paradvely  few,  and  are  not  likely  to  involve  serious  difficulties 
with  any  Euro|)ean  power. 

The  results  of  this  indifference  to  foreign  politics  are  in  so 
far  unfortunat4.\that  tlioy  frequently  induce  carelessness  in  the 
choicf!  of  jiersons  to  represent  the  United  States  at  European 
Courts,  the  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  l>eiug  usually  the  only 
one  who  has  really  important  negotiations  to  conduct,  and 
cause  ver}'  inadequate  appropriations  to  be  voted  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  envoys.  In  other  respects  her  detachment  hoa 
been  for  the  United  States  an  uti9i>eakable  blessing.  No  army 
is  needed,  except  for  the  repression  of  Indian  troubles  in  the 
far  West.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  Republic  now  con- 
sists of  about  2r»,CM)0  privates  (largely  of  foreign  birth)  aud 
2144  officers.  The  officers,  admirably  tmineti  at  West  Point, 
the  famous  militiry  aii-.adeniy  which  has  maintiiiied  its  high 
character  and  its  absolute  freedom  from  "political  affiliations" 
since  its  first  foundation,  are  largely  occupied  in  scientific  or 
engineering  work.    Only  a  small  navy  is  needed, — a 
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circumstance,  Ix^cause  the  navy  yarJs  have  sometimes  given 
rise  to  administrative  scandals,  scandals,  however,  which  hiive 
in  no  way  affected  the  naval  officers  but  only  the  civilian  jwli- 
ticiaus  who  huve  had  a  hand  in  shipbuilding  and  tiie  provision 
of  annami'nts  and  stores.  The  cry  which  is  sometimes  raised 
for  a  lari^c  increase  in  the  United  iStiites  fleet  seems  to  a  Euro- 
|)ean  observer  unwise;  for  the  i)0wer  of  the  United  St'it<!S  to 
protect  her  citizens  abroad  is  not  to  be  measunxl  by  the  liuuiber 
of  vessels  or  guns  she  possesses,  but  by  the  fact  that  thf  re  is 
no  power  in  the  world  whii^li  will  not  lose  far  more  than  it  can 
possibly  gain  by  quarrelling  witl»  a  nation  whinli  couhl,  in  i-juso 
of  war,  80  vast  are  its  rt'sourcea,  not  only  create  an  armoured 
fleet  but  speedily  equip  swilt  vessels  which  would  destroy  the 
commerce  of  its  antagonist.  The  possession  of  powerful  arma- 
ments is  apt  to  inspire  a  wish  to  use  them.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  no  chmd  on  the  external  horizon,  and  one  may 
indeed  say  that  the  likelihood  of  a  war  Ixitween  tin""  United 
States  and  any  of  the  great  naval  powers  ia  too  slight  to  bo 
worth  coasiih'ring. 

The  result  of  this  smalluess  of  an  army  and  navy  is  not 
only  the  freedom  of  tliu  country  from  miliUirism  of  spirit 
and  the  slightness  of  a  bnmch  of  expenditure  which  European 
States  tind  almost  insupportable,  but  the  exemption  of  this 
Republic  from  a  source  of  danger  whicli  other  republics  have 
found  so  serious, — the*  ambition  of  successful  generals,  and 
the  interference  of  the  army  in  political  strifes.  Strong  and 
deep-rooted  as  are  the  constitutional  trailitions  of  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  moments,  even  in  hr  history,  when 
the  existence  of  a  great  standing  army  might  have  menaced 
or  led  to  civil  war.  Patriotism  has  not  suffered,  as  Europeans 
sometimes  fancj  it  must  suffer,  by  long-continued  peace.  Man- 
liness of  spirit  has  not  suffered  bncause  so  few  embrace  the 
profession  of  tirmsf  and  the  internal  jMilitics  of  the  country, 
already  complicated  enough,  are  relieved  from  those  further 
complications  which  the  intrusion  of  issues  of  foreign  policy 
bring  with  them.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  those  issues 
are  the  very  issues  which  a  <lemocracy,  even  so  intelligent  a 
democracy  as  that  of  the  United  States,  is  least  fitted  to  com- 
prehend, and  which  its  organs  of  government  are  least  fitted 
to  handle  with  promptitude  and  success.     Fortunately^  the  one 
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priuciple  to  which  the  people  have  learnt  to  cling  in  foreign 
policy  \&f  that  the  less  they  have  of  it  the  better;  and  though 
aspiring  politicians  sometimes  try  to  play  upon  national  pride 
by  using  arrogant  language  to  other  powers,  or  by  su^jgesting 
schemes  of  annexation,  such  language  is  generally  reprobated, 
and  such  schemes  are  usually'  rejected. 

To  stat«  this  tendency  of  national  opinion  does  not,  however, 
dispose  of  the  question  of  territt»rial  expansion ;  for  nations  are 
sometimes  forced  to  im-rease  their  dominions  by  causes  outside 
their  own  desires  or  volitions.  The  possibilities  tljat  lie  before 
America  of  such  expansion  deserve  a  brief  discussion. 

Occupying  the  whole  width  of  their  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  Americans  have  neighbours  only  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south.  It  is  only  in  these  directions  that  they  could  extend 
themselves  by  land ;  and  extension  on  land  is  mucli  easier  and 
more  tempting  than  by  ski.  On  the  north  they  touch  tlie  great 
Canadian  Confedei-ation  with  its  seven  provinces,  also  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  bound  together  by  a 
transcontinental  railway.  Its  population,  alrea<ly  about  five 
millions,  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  the  North-west,  and 
althongli  If'gally  subject  to  the  British  Crown  and  legislature,  it 
ifl  admittidly  mistress  of  its  own  destinies.  It  was  at  one  time 
deemed  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Unitetl  States  would  seek 
to  annex  Canada,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  by 
force  of  arms.  Even  so  late  as  1S(>4,  Englishmen  were  con- 
stantly told  that  the  first  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federal 
armies  in  the  War  of  Secession  would  be  to  launch  a  host 
flushed  with  victory  against  tlie  Canaduin  Dominion,  l>ecause 
when  the  passion  for  war  has  been  once  roused  in  a  nation,  it 
clamours  for  fresh  conquests.  Many  were  the  argimients  from 
history  by  which  it  was  sought  to  convince  Britain  that  for  her 
own  safety  she  ought  to  accede  to  the  wily  suggestions  which 
Louis  Napoleon  atldressed  to  her,  deliver  the  Slave  States  from 
defeat  and  herself  from  a  formidable  rival.  Since  those  days 
Canada  has  become  a  far  more  tempting  prize,  for  part  of  her 
north-western  territories  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  j 
Mountains,  then  Mieved  to  be  condemned  to  sterility  by  their 
climate,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts on  the  continent  The  power  of  tlie  United  States  is  now 
far  greater  than  in  186dj  nor  would  it  be  easy  for  Britain 
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Canada  effectively  to  defend  a  frontier  so  long  and  so  naturally 
weak  as  is  that  which  separates  the  Dominion  from  its  neigh- 
bours on  the  south.  Yet  to-day  the  absorption  of  Canada  is 
little  debated  in  the  United  States.  If  ever  it  comes  a)x>ut,  it 
will  coine  about  at  the  wish  and  by  the  act  of  the  Canadians 
themselves,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  external  force. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  growing 
friendliness  of  the  Americans  to  Britain.  Considering  how 
much  commoner  than  love  is  hatred,  or  at  least  jealousy,  be- 
tween nations,  considering  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  family 
quarrels,  and  considering  how  intense  was  the  hatred  felt  in  the 
United  States  towards  England  fifty  years  ago,*  rekindled  by 
the  unhappy  war  of  1812,  kept  alive  by  the  senaitivent'ss  of  the 
one  people  and  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  imprinted  afresh  on 
new  generations  in  America  by  silly  school-books  and  Fourth 
of  July  harangues,  inflametl  anew  by  the  iungiiage  of  a  large 
section  of  Knglish  society  during  the  Civil  War.  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  our  time  that  u  cordial  feeling  should  now 
exist  between  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  English  race.  The 
settlement  of  the  Ahtbama  chiims  has  contributed  to  it-  The 
demormtization  of  Hritaiii  and  the  growth  of  literature  and 
science  in  America  have  contrilnited  to  it.  The  greater  respect 
which  Europeans  have  come  to  show  to  America  has  contrib- 
uted to  it.  The  occasional  appearance  of  illustrious  men  who, 
like  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Mj.  J.  R.  Lowell,  l>ecome  dear  to 
both  countries,  has  counted  for  something.  But  the  ocean 
steamers  have  done  ])erhaps  most  of  all,  because  they  have 
enabled  the  two  peojdes  to  know  one  another.  Such  unfriendly 
language  towards  Britain  aa  still  appears  in  the  American  press 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  wish  to  gratify  a  section  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation, and  will  probably  vanish  when  the  secular  hostility  of 
Ireland  and  England  has  passed  away.  The  old  motives  for 
an  attack  upon  Caiia^la  have  therefore  vanished.  Fiut  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  even  if  Cana^la  were  separated  from  the 
British  Emtiire,  the  Americans  would  not  be  eager  to  bring  her 
into  the  Union.    They  would  not  try  to  do  so  by  force,  because 


*  TooqupvUle,  for  iiiMtanre.  says  (vol.  li.  ch.  10):  "On  ne  saurait  voir  do 
baine  plna  euveoimde  que  cclle  qui  existe  eulre  les  Aincrieaios  des  l^tata  Unla 
et  les  Anglais."  And  old  men  will  tell  you  In  America  that  their  recoUectians 
Mn  to  the  same  effect. 
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that  would  be  contrary  to  their  doctrines  and  habits.  They 
have  a  well-grounded  aversion,  strengthened  by  their  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulties  of  ruling  the  »South  after  1865,  to  the 
incorporation  or  control  of  any  community  not  anxious  to  be 
one  with  them  and  thoroughly  in  liarmony  with  their  own  body. 
Although  they  would  rejoice  over  ao  great  an  extension  of 
territory  and  resources,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  j)re8ent 
size  and  progress  of  their  own  country-  Moreover,  each  of  the 
two  great  parties  has  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  which  the  addi- 
tion of  Caiuula  might  have  on  the  political  character  of  the 
electorate-  The  Democrats  have  feared  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  would  secure  preponderance  to  the 
Kepuhlicans.  The  Republicans  have  been  equally  suspicious 
of  the  Kouiau  Catholic  French  of  Lower  Canada.  Both  parties 
feel  that  a  disturbing  and  unpredictable  element  would  be 
introduced  into  their  calculations.  Hence,  though  neither  can 
feel  certain  that  it  would  lose,  neither  is  sufticiently  clear  that 
it  would  gain  to  induce  it  to  raise  the  question  in  a  practical 
form. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  towards  the  United 
Stat-es,  and  particularly  the  incroasingly  close  rrhitions  which 
must  subsist  between  her  Western  provinces,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  and  their  Southern  neighbours,  may  seem 
to  svjggest  that  s<ioner  or  later  political  imion  will  come  about. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  populations,  save  that  there  is  a  stronger  Scotch  element 
in  Western  Canada  than  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  where,  especially  in  the  two  former,  one  finds 
far  more  Germans  and  Scandinavians  thiin  in  Manitoba.  The 
material  growth  of  Canada  would  probibly  be  quickened  by 
union,  and  the  plan  of  a  commercial  league  or  customs  auion 
which  has  lately  been  discussed  might,  if  carried  out,  lead  to 
a  political  union :  imieed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  otherwise 
Canaiia  could  have  her  fair  share  in  adjusting  such  tariff 
changes  as  might  from  time  to  time  become  necessary.  Bat 
the  present  tariff  arraitgements  are  uustable  in  both  countries ; 
and,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  gather,  the  temper  and  feelings 
of  the  Canadians,  and  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  national  senti- 
ment among  them,  do  not  at  present  make  for  their  absor]>tion 
into  the  far  larger  mass  of  the  Unite  1  States,  which  they  have 
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hitherto  regarded  with  jealousy.  Their  life,  and  that  not  as 
respects  polities  only,  is  doubtlesH  less  intense  than  the  life  of 
their  neighbours  to  the  South.  But  it  is  free  from  some  of 
the  blemishes  which  affect  the  latter.  Municii»al  govennneuls 
are  more  pure.  Party  organizations  have  not  fallen  under  the 
control  of  bosses.  Public  order  has  been  leas  disturbed ;  and 
eriminid  justice  is  more  effectively  administered. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  consitluring  what  are  the  interests 
in  the  matter  of  Great  Britain  and  her  other  eolonies,  nor  the 
prospects  of  the  schemes  suggested  for  a  closer  [inu'tieal  union 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  swiftly  advancing  j)rogeny. 
As  regards  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  t^vo  peoples  most 
directly  concerned,  it  may  he  suggested  that  it  is  more  to  the 
advantage,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Canadians, 
that  they  slumld  for  the  present  continue  to  develop  inde- 
pendent typos  of  political  life  and  intellei'tual  progress.  Each 
may,  in  working  out  its  own  institutions,  have  something  to 
teach  the  other.  There  is  already  too  little  variety  ou  the 
American  continent. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  south  of  British  Columbia  the  United 
States  abuts  upon  Mexico.  The  position  of  Mexico  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Canada.  The  people  are  utterly 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States ;  they  are  bigoted  Roman 
Catholics,  more  than  half  Tnilian  in  blood  and  preserving  many 
Indian  superstitious,  listless,  uncultured,  making  little  advance 
in  self-government,  whether  locid  or  national,  inci-easing  but 
slowly  in  numbers,'  unprogressive  in  all  directions.  They  do 
little  to  develop  either  the  mineral  or  agricultural  wealth  of 
their  superb  territory,  nuioh  of  which,  in  fact  all  the  interior 
plateau,  enjoys  a  eliniate  more  favourable  to  physical  exertion 
than  that  of  the  southernmost  States  of  the  Union.  The  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  ]Mjrts  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  is 
in  the  hands  of  Germau  and  English  houses  :  the  mines  of  the 
nortli  are  worked  by  Americans,  who  come  across  from  Texas 
and  Arizona  in  greater  and  greater  numbers.  Three  railways 
now  pierce  Northern  Mexico  from  the  Union,  one  reaching  the 
Pacific   at   Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of   California,  two   others 


1  The  popnlatioD  of  Mexico  in  ll.fiOO.OOO,  of  tvliom  20  per  cent  lire  stated 
to  bfi  pure  whites,  43  per  ceut  of  mixed  race,  and  the  reiruLinlDg  37  per  cent 
Indiaw. 
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crossing  the  great  plateau  from  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  mining  regions  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora 
(the  nnrthemmost  States  of  the  Mexican  federation)  are 
already  half  American^  for  the  capital  is  theirs,  communicar 
tions  are  worked  by  them,  their  language  spreads,  their  influ- 
ence becomes  paramount.  As  the  mines  of  Colorado  and 
Ari7X)na  become  less  and  less  attractive,  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration will  more  and  more  set  out  of  the  United  States  across 
the  border.  If  American  citizens  are  killed,  or  their  property 
attacked,  the  United  States  Government  will  be  invoked,  and 
will  find  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a  weak  government  like 
the  Mexican,  which  cannot  always  keep  order  in  its  own  domin- 
ions. It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  American  settlers,  as 
their  numbers  grow,  will  be  tempted  to  establish  order  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  at  last  some  sort  of  government  In 
fact,  the  process  by  which  Texas  was  severed  from  Mexico 
and  brought  into  the  Union  may  conceivably  be  repeated  in  a 
more  peaceful  way  by  the  steady  infiltration  of  an  American 
population.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  feeble  state,  full  of 
natural  wealth  which  her  pnople  flo  not  use.  not  to  crumble 
under  tlie  impact  of  a  stroui^er  and  more  enterprising  race. 
All  experience  points  to  the  det;ichinent  of  province  after 
province  from  Mexico  and  its  absorption  into  tlie  American 
Union  ;  nor  when  the  process  has  once  begun  need  it  stop  till, 
in  a  time  to  be  measured  rather  by  deca<le3  than  by  centuries, 
the  pHtty  republics  of  Central  America  have  been  also  swal- 
lowed up  and  the  predominant  influence,  if  not  the  territorial 
frontier,  of  the  United  States  has  advanced  to  the  isthmus  of 
Panama. 

If  the  United  SUites  were  a  monarchy  like  Russia,  this 
would  certainly  happen,  happen  not  so  much  from  any  deliber- 
ate purj)use  of  aggression  as  by  the  irresistible  teuileucy  of 
hwXs,  a  tendency  similar  to  that  which  led  Rome  to  conquer  the 
East,  England  to  conquer  India,  Russiii  to  con<:jiier  North-west- 
ern Asia.  But  the  Auiericans  arc  most  unwilling  that  it  should 
happen,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.  They  have  none 
of  that  earth  hunger  wliicli  burns  in  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
having  already  duniiuioLis  which  it  may  take  a  century  to  peo- 
ple fully.  They  are  proud  of  the  capacity  of  their  present  pop- 
ulation for  self-government.     Their  administrative  system  is 
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singularly  unfitted  for  the  rule  of  dependencies,  because  it  has 
no  proper  machinery  for  controlling  provincial  governors;  so 
that  when  it  finds  regions  which  are  hardly  fit  to  be  established 
as  States,  it  nevertheless  gives  them  a  pntctinally  all  but  com- 
plete self-government  as  Territories.  AdministnLtive  posts  set 
up  in  a  dej)endeut  country  woidd  certainly  be  jobbed,  and  the 
dependent  country  itself  probably  malailministered.  Nearly 
all  the  work  which  the  Federal  authorities  have  had  to  do  of 
this  kind  has  been  badly  done,  and  has  given  rise  to  scandals. 
Hence  tlie  only  form  annexation  can  with  advantage  take  is  the 
admission  of  the  annexed  district  as  a  self-governing  St;ite  or 
Territory,  the  iJifferenne  l^etween  the  two  being  tlutt  in  the 
latter  t\w  iuhabitiiuts,  though  they  arc  usually  permitUid  to 
administer  their  domestic  affairs,  have  no  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. If  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  were  like  Dakota,  tiie  temp- 
tation to  annex  these  provinces  and  turn  them  into  States  or 
TerriUiries  would  be  strong.  Hvit  t)ie  IntUvSjianiards  of  Mexico 
have,  in  the  seventy  years  that  have  passed  since  they  revolted 
from  Spaiiv,  shown  little  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power.  They  are  hardly  more  advanced  in  this  direction  than 
the  Moors  or  the  Sanioans.  They  would  be  not  only  un  inferior 
and  diverse  element  in  the  Union,  but  a  mischimous  element, 
certain,  if  they  were  admitted  to  Federal  suffrage,  ti>  injure 
FeiU-ral  politics,  to  demoralize  the  officials  who  might  be  sent 
among  them,  and  to  supply  a  fertile  soil  for  all  kinds  of  roguery 
and  rascality,  which,  so  far  as  they  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
State  action,  the  Federal  Government  could  not  interfere  with, 
and  which  in  Fedenil  affairs  would  damage  Congress  and  bring 
another  swarm  of  jobs  and  jobbers  to  Washington-  Eight 
millions  of  recently  enfranchised  negroes  (not  to  sj>eak  of 
recent  iramignints  from  Europe)  are  a  heavy  enough  load  for 
the  Anglo-Americans  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  without  the 
ignorance  and  semi-barbarism  of  the  mixed  races  of  the  tro)>ics. 
One  finds  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  especially  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  many  people  who  declare  that 
Mexico  will  be  swallowed,  first  the  northern  provinces,  and 
the  whole  in  time.  It  is  **  manifest  destiny,"  and  the  land  and 
mining-claim  speculators  of  thes*^  Imrder  lauds  would  be  glad  to 
help  Destiny.  But  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  is  strongly 
against  a  forward  policy,  nor  has  either  party  any  such  interest 
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in  promoting  it  as  the  Southern  slaye-holders  had  fifty-five 
years  ago  iu  bringing  in  Texas.  It  is  thtrefore  not  a  question 
of  practical  politics.  Yet  it  is  a  problpiii  which  alre^nly  deserves 
consideration,  for  tite  future  in  winch  it  miiy  become  practical 
is  not  (iistmt.  It  is  a  disquieUiig  i^rubleiii.  The  clearest 
judgnit'nt  and  the  linnest  will  of  a  mttioii  oaniiot  always  resist 
the  drift  of  events  and  the  working  of  natural  causes, 

I  have  already  ohserved  that  the  United  t^tates  Government 
formerly  desired  and  seemed  likely  t.o  acquire  some  of  the 
West  India  islands.  The  South  hiwl  a  stmng  niotivp  for  add- 
ing to  the  Union  regions  in  whicdi  slavery  prevailed,  snid  which 
would  have  Iteen  iuluiitted  as  Slave  States.  That  inotivR  has 
long  since  vanished:  and  so  far  as  the  South  has  now  an 
interest  in  these  isles  it  is  that  they, should  remain  outside  the 
line  of  American  custom-houses,  so  that  their  products  may 
not  compete  fn-e  of  duty  with  those  wiiich  the  South  raises. 
All  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  ineorpor.ition  of  Xorth- 
ern  Atexico  apjily  M'ith  greater  force  to  the  incorporation  of 
islands  far  less  iit  for  eolonijuition  by  the  Anglo- American  race 
tluin  are  the  Mexican  tabledands.  One  islet  only,  Isavassa, 
between  Jamaica  and  San  Doniingn,  belongs  to  the  United 
States. 

There  is,  however^  one  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  North 
American  continent  in  which  Amcrieans  have,  ever  since  1843 
(when  tlu^re  wjus  for  a  time  a  ri.sk  nf  its  being  cM^eupied  by 
England),  tlctdared  that  they  feel  directly  interested.  This  is 
the  island  group  of  Hawaii,  which  lies  2(K.)0  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  San  Francisco.  Great  as  this  distance  is,  the  Ameri- 
cans conceive  that  the  position  of  these  i.**le3  over  against  their 
own  Western  coast  would  be  so  threatening  to  their  commerce 
in  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  naval  power,  that 
they  cannot  suffer  the  islands  to  he  occnpie  I  by,  or  even  to  fall 
under  the  infiucncc  of,  any  EuroiH*aii  nation.  No  Eun»pcan 
nation  has  of  late  years  betrayed  any  ilesign  of  acquiring 
such  an  influencl^  while  Great  Hntaiti  and  Fntnce  have  ex- 
pi'essly  renounced  it.  However,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, wishful  to  provide  against  emergencies,  has  endeavoured 
to  purchase  land  at  Pearl  Kiver  in  Oahu,  reputed  the  best  har- 
bour in  the  group,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  naval  station 
there. 
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To  forecast  the  future  of  the  Hawaiian  Isles  is  by  no  means 
easy. 

The  population  is  at  present  (census  of  1800)  80,900,  of 
whom  34.000  arc  native  Hawaiians  (besides  6000  half-castes), 
ir».000  Chinese.  i:i,)K)0  Japanese,  8600  Portuguese  (ruueutly 
imported  to  work  the  sugar  ])lantations).  and  aboiit  12.0(MJ 
persons  of  European  or  American  origin.  Among  these  the 
Americans  sUuid  tirst  in  number;  Englishmen  come  next  and 
Germans  tliird.  The  control  of  affairs  lias  been  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  whiU'S,  American  and  Kritish,  though  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  native  Hawaiians  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Things 
went  on  well  since,  from  the  time  when,  in  the  days  of  the  late 
King,  an  unscrui>ulous  Prime  Minister  was  exjjelted  by  a  sort  of 
bloodless  revolution,  until  the  rising  of  1892,  when  (apparently 
with  the  connivance  of  the  [terson  then  re] 'resenting  the  United 
States)  Queen  Liliuokalani  waa  with  e<iual  ease  dethroned. 
The  provi.sional  govcrntiicnt  then  offered  tlte  islands  to  the 
United  States,  ami  even  concluded  a  treaty  providing  for  their 
annexation,  which  President  Harrison  submitted  t<»  the  Senate.' 
Before  the  Senate  acted  upon  it,  a  new  President  came  into 
office  and  withdrew  tlie  treaty,  intimating  his  disapproval  of 
any  "  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory,"  a  disapproval 
in  vvliich  public  opinion  seems  to  have  joined.  At  present, 
though  nothing  has  been  constitutionally  settled  as  to  the 
future  form  of  government,  peace  and  order  are  not  seriously 
disturVwHl,  The  ruling  white  jxipulation,  which  is  of  a  good 
type,  and  has  hitherto  kept  free  from  scandals  such  as  gather 
round  the  politics  of  San  Francisco,  may  well,  eithur  umh'r  a 
restored  monarchy  or  a  republic,  continue  to  administer  the 
islands  with  success.  But  as  the  native  race,  which  Captain 
Cook  estimated  at  300,000,  has  sunk  since  1866  from  57,000  to 
34,000  and  is  likely  to  go  on  declining,  it  wnuld  have  been  dif- 
Kcult,  even  had  no  revolution  interveneil,  to  iniiintain  a  native 
dynasty,  or  indeed  a  monarchy  of  any  kind:  and  the  tendency 
to  seek  annexation  to  the  Uniterl  Stiites  must  in  any  ease  have 
been  strong.  There  may  not,  however,  be  iu  the  future,  any 
more  than  now,  a  preponderating  wish  in  the  United  States  to 

1  It  has  bppn  doubr*d  wheiher  the  PreHidont  and  Snnat^  aro  entltl«d  under 
the  iFfAly  iniikine  power  j^ivt^n  by  the  Constitution  to  acquire  for  the  United 
8t»te8  lurritorics  lying  far  away  from  the  North  American  coiiLiueiit. 
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acquire  the  Ulandm  and  admit  them  to  the  Union  as  a  State  or 
Temtory.  Their  white  pupuLitioa  is  at  preMnt  far  too  small 
to  make  either  coarae  desirable — the  registered  Tuiers  were 
(in  ISdS)  aborut  1800  persons  of  European  or  American  stock, 
with  9o54  n:ittves  and  half-ca&tes;  —  the  presence  of  a  large 
Aliatic  fiopulution  would,  in  riew  of  recent  Federal  legislation 
against  the  Chiuesi',  raise  serious  difficulties;  and  in  case  of 
war  with  a  naval  power  the  obligation  of  defending  them 
might  be  found  burdensome,  although  they  are  not  qoite  so 
distant  from  the  Amerio^n  coast  as  some  of  the  Aleutian 
isles,  acquired  when  Alaska  was  purchased*  It  is^  however, 
certain  tliat  the  Americana  would  not  stand  by  and  see  any 
other  nation  estiblish  a  protectonit*;  over  them. 

The  fate  of  Western  South  America  belongs  to  a  still  more 
distant  future;  but  it  can  hardly  remain  unconnected  with 
what  is  aireaily  by  far  the  greatest  power  in  the  Western 
hfrninphere.  \\lien  capital,  which  is  accumulating  in  the 
LTiuUm]  States  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  is  no  longer  able 
to  fuiU  highly  profitable  employment  in  the  development  of 
Western  North  America,  it  will  ten'l  to  seek  other  tields. 
When  jKjpulation  has  filled  up  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States,  enterprising  spirits  will  overflow  into  unde- 
veloped regions.  The  nearest  of  these  is  Western  South 
America,  the  elevated  plateaux  of  which  are  habitable  by 
Northern  races.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  relations  of 
the  vast  territories  in  £(.^uador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,*  for  which 
tho  Hjianiards  have  done  so  little^  and  which  can  hardly  remain 
for  ever  negle4:ted,  will  one  day  become  far  closer  with  the 
United  Stites  than  with  any  European  power. 
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1  TtM'iv'  tlir'^tj  riMintrles  have  »  total  ftrea  of  about  1.500,000 
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A  European  friend  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  bade  mi  , 
when  he  heard  that  I  was  writiiif?  this  book,  dedicate  at  least 
one  chapter  to  the  Ameriean  Theory  of  the  State.  I  answered 
that  the  Americans  had  no  theory  of  the  Stiite,  and  felt  no  need 
for  one,  being  cont*?nt,  like  tlie  English,  to  base  their  constitu- 
tional ideas  upon  law  and  history. 

In  England  and  America  alike  (I  pursued)one  misses  a  whole 
circle  and  system  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which  have  been  potent 
among  the  nations  of  the  Enroi>ean  continent.  To  those  nations 
the  State  is  a  great  moral  power,  the  totality  of  the  wisdom  and 
conscience  and  furce  (tf  the  ])eople,yet  greater  far  than  the  sum 
of  the  individuals  who  f:omix)s«»  the  people,  because  consciously 
and  scientifically,  it  also  by  a  law  of  nature,  organized  for 
pur|>oses  which  the  people  indistinctly  apprehend,  and  because 
it  is  the  inheritijr  of  a  dcejt-rootiul  revert'nee  and  an  almost 
despotic  authority.  There  is  a  tdufh  of  mysticism  in  this  con- 
ception, which  has  survived  the  change  from  nrbitrary  to  re])re- 
sentative  government,  and  aUnoat  recalls  the  sacredness  that 
used  to  surround  the  mediaeval  chnrcli.  In  En^dand  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  ancient  monarcliy  and  the  sncial  influence  of  the 
class  whirli  till  lately  governed  have  enabled  the  State  and  its 
service  to  retain  a  measure  of  influence  and  resjw'ct.  No  one, 
however,  attributes  any  special  wisdom  to  the  State,  no  one 
treats  those  eoncerned  with  aiiministration  or  legislation  as  a 
superior  class.  Officials  are  strictly  held  within  the  limits  of 
their  legal  powers,  ami  are  obeyed  only  so  far  as  they  can  show 
that  they  are  carrying  out  the  positive  directions  of  the  law. 
Their  conduct,  and  indeed  the  decisions  of  the  highest  State 
organs, are  criticised,  perhaps  witli  more  courtesy, but  other^^ise 
m  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  of  other  persons  and  Indies. 
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Yet  the  State  is  dignified,  and  men  are  proud  to  serve  it  From 
tlie  Actif^rican  mind,  that  which  may  be  called  the  mystic  aspect 
of  the  8tatc,  and  the  theory  of  its  rast  range  of  action,  are  as 
oonspieuously  absent  as  they  are  from  the  English.  They  are 
absent^  not  because  America  is  a  democracy,  but  because  the 
political  ideas  of  the  two  branches  of  the  race  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same,  a  fact  which  continental  observers  uf  the  United 
States  constantly  fail  to  appreciate.  In  America,  however, 
even  the  dignity  of  the  State  has  vanished.  It  seems  actually 
less  than  the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  people,  that 
is  to  say  the  vast  multitude  of  men  who  inhabit  the  country, 
inspire  admimtiou,  the  organism  is  ignored.  The  State  is  noth- 
ing but  a  name  for  the  legislative  and  administrative  machinery 
whereby  certain  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  despatched.  It 
has  no  more  conscience,  or  moral  mission,  or  title  to  awe  and 
re8j>ect,  than  a  commercial  company  for  working  a  railroad  or 
a  mine;  and  those  who  represent  it  are  treated  in  public  and 
in  private  with  quite  a^  little  deference. 

Her*^upon  my  friend  rejoined  time  jieople  in  America  must 
at  least  have  some  general  views  al>out  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  its  relations  to  the  individual  "We  are  told,''  he 
continued,  "that  the  whole  American  polity  is  more  coherent, 
more  self-oonsistent  than  that  of  England;  it  m\ist  therefore 
have  what  the  Germans  call  'ground-ideas/  There  is  a  profu- 
sion of  legislation.  Legislation  must  proceed  upon  these  ideas, 
and  by  examining  the  current  legislation  of  the  Federal  govern* 
ment  and  of  the  States  you  will  \ie  able  to  discover  and  present 
the  beliefs  and  notions  regarding  the  State  which  the  Americans 
cherish." 

The  term  "ground-ideas"  does  not  happily  describe  the  doc- 
trines that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  for  tht?  people  are  not 
prone  to  form  or  stite  their  notions  in  a  philosophic  way. 
There  are,  however,  eertiin  dogmas  or  maxims  which  are  in  so 
far  fundamental  that  they  have  told  widfly  on  political  thought, 
and  that  one  usually  strikes  upon  them  when  siukitig  a  shaft, 
so  to  speakf  into  an  Ajnerican  mind.  Ajnong  such  dogmas  are 
the  following:  — 

Certain  rights  of  the  individual,  as,  for  instance,  his  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  earned,  and  to  the  free  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  are  primordial  and  sacred. 
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All  political  power  springs  from  the  people,  and  the  most 
completely  popular  government  is  the  best. 

Legislatures,  officials,  and  all  other  agents  of  the  sovereign 
people  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  by  law,  by  each  other,  and 
by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  office. 

Where  any  function  can  be  equally  well  discharged  by  a 
central  or  by  a  local  body,  it  oiii^ht  by  preference  to  l>e  catrustt^d 
to  the  Iwal  body,  for  a  centralized  administration  is  more  likely 
to  be  tyrannical,  inefficient,  and  impure  than  aim  which,  being 
on  a  small  scale,  is  more  fidly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
citizens  and  more  sensitive  to  their  opitiion. 

Two  men  arc  wiser  than  one,  one  hundred  than  ninety-nine, 
thirtj'  millions  than  twenty-nine  milliouH.  Whether  they  are 
wiser  or  not,  the  will  ui  the  larger  rtumber  must  prevail  against 
the  will  of  the  smaller.  But  the  majority  is  not  wiser  because 
it  is  called  the  Nation,  or  because  it  controls  the  govenunent, 
but  only  because  it  is  more  numerous.  The  nation  is  nothing 
but  .so  many  individuals.  The  government  is  nothing  but 
certain  representatives  and  officials,  agents  who  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  bo-morrow. 

The  less  of  government  the  better;  that  is  to  say,  the  fewer 
occasions  for  interfering  with  individual  citizens  are  allowed 
to  officials,  and  the  less  time  citizens  have  to  spend  in  looking 
after  their  officials,  so  much  the  more  ■will  the  citizens  and  the 
community  prosper.  The  functions  of  government  must  be 
kept  at  their  minimum. 

The  first  five  of  these  dogmas  liave  been  discussed  and  illus- 
trated in  earlier  chapters.  Tlie  last  of  them  needs  a  little 
examination,  l>ecaase  it  suggests  points  of  comparison  with  the 
Old  World,  and  because  the  meaning  of  it  lies  in  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment shouhl  be  kept  at  a  minimum;  but  the  bureaucrats  of 
Russia  miglit  .say  the  same.  What  is  this  minimum?  Every 
nation,  every  government,  ever^'  philosopher,  has  his  own  view 
as  to  the  functions  which  it  must  ln^  taken  to  inclmle. 

The  doctrine  of  Laissp^z  faire,  or  non-interference  by  govern- 
ment with  the  citizen,  has  two  foundations,  which  may  be  called 
the  sentimental  and  the  rational.  The  sentimental  ground  is 
the  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  let  alone,  to  do  as  he  ple:ises, 
indulge  his  impulses,  follow  out  his  projects.    The  rational 
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ground  U  the  principle,  gathered  from  an  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sotnety,  that  interference  by  government  more 
o(ten  does  harm  than  good  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  desires 
and  impulses  of  men  when  left  to  themselves  are  more  likely 
by  their  natural  collision  and  co-operation  to  work  out  a  happy 
result  for  the  community  and  the  individuals  that  compose  it 
than  will  be  attained  by  the  conscious  endeavours  of  the  state 
controlling  and  directing  those  desires  and  impulses.  There 
are  laws  of  nature  governing  mankind  as  well  as  the  material 
world;  and  man  will  thrive  better  under  these  laws  than  under 
those  which  he  makes  for  himself  through  the  organization  we 
call  Government 

<!>f  these  two  views,  the  former  or  sentimental  has  been  ex- 
tremely strong  in  America,  being  rooted  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  race,  and  seeming  to  issue  from  that  assertion  of 
individual  liberty  which  is  proclaimed  in  such  revered  docu- 
ments as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  older  State 
constitutions.  The  latter  view,  incessantly  canvassed  in  Europe, 
has  played  no  great  part  in  the  United  States;  or  rather  it  has 
appeared  in  the  form  not  of  a  philosophic  induction  from  ex- 
perience, but  of  a  common-sense  notion  that  everybody  knows 
his  own  business  best,  that  individual  enterprise  has  "made 
America,"  and  will ''  run  America,"  better  than  the  best  govern- 
ment could  do. 

The  State  governments  of  1776  and  the  National  government 
of  1789  started  from  ideas,  nicntid  habits,  and  administrative 
practice  generally  similar  to  those  of  contem[)orary  England. 
Now  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  one  among 
European  countries  in  which  government  liad  the  narrowest 
sphere.  The  primitive  paternal  legislatiun  of  the  later  middle 
ages  had  been  abandoned.  The  central  government  had  not 
begun  to  stretch  out  its  arms  to  interfere  with  quarter  sessions 
in  the  counties,  or  municipal  corporations  in  the  towns,  to 
care  for  the  liealth,  or  education,  or  morals  of  the  people.  That 
strengthening  and  reorganization  of  administration  which  was 
in  progress  in  many  parts  of  the  contitient,  as  in  Prussia  under 
rnnlcrick  the  Great,  and  in  Vortugal  under  Pombal^  had  not 
spread  to  England,  and  would  have  been  resisted  there  by  men 
of  conservative  tendencies  for  one  set  of  reasons,  and  men  of 
liberal  tendencies  for  another.     Everything  tended  to  make 
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the  United  States  in  tins  respect  more  English  than  England, 
Tor  the  circumstances  of  colonial  life,  the  process  of  settling 
the  western  wiMerness,  the  feelings  evoked  by  the  struggle 
against  George  III.,  all  went  to  intensify  individualisiu,  the 
love  of  enterprine,  ami  the  prtde  in  personal  freedom.  And 
from  that  day  to  this,  iridiWiUialism,  the  love  of  enterprise, 
and  tlie  pridr  in  jK'rsiinid  freedom,  have  Ih'<!ii  deemed  by  Ameri- 
cans not  only  their  choicest,  but  their  peculiar  and  exclusive 
possessions. 

The  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the 
Rejiublic  liave,  how*>ver,  brought  many  changes  with  them. 
Individualism  is  no  longer  threatened  by  arbitrary  kingSj  and 
the  ramparts  erected  to  protect  it  from  their  attacks  are  useless 
and  gr.i-s3-grown.  If  any  assa\dts  are  to  be  feared  thpy  will 
come  from  another  quarter.  New  causes  arc  at  work  in  tlie 
world  tending  not  only  ti:»  lengthen  the  ai-ma  of  goveminent, 
but  to  make  its  touch  quicker  and  firmer.  Do  these  causes 
operate  iu  America  as  well  as  in  Europe?  and,  if  so,  d(*es 
America,  in  virtue  of  her  stronger  historical  attachment  to 
individualism,  oppose  a  more  effective  resistance  to  them  ? 

I  will  mention  a  few  among  them.  Modern  civilization,  in 
becoming  more  complex  and  refined,  has  become  more  exacting. 
It  dii^cerns  more  benefits  which  the  orgimized  power  of  govern- 
ment can  secure,  and  grows  more  auxious  to  attain  tliera. 
Men  live  fast,  and  are  impatient  of  the  slow  working  of 
natural  laws.  The  triumphs  of  physical  science  have  enlarged 
their  desires  for  comfort,  and  shown  them  how  many  things 
may  be  acc<.>mplishcd  by  the  appliciition  of  collective  skill  and 
large  funds  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort. 
Still  greater  has  been  the  iiitiuence  of  a  quickmiMl  moral  sensi- 
tiveness and  philanthropic  sympathy.  The  sight  of  preventable 
evil  is  painful,  and  is  felt  as  a  reproatdi.  He  whti  preaches 
patience  and  reliance  upon  natural  progress  is  thought  callous. 
Th**  sense  of  sin  may,  as  theologians  tell  us,  be  declining;  but 
the  dislike  to  degrading  and  brutalizing  \noe  is  increasing ;  there 
is  a  warmer  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  each  man  for 
his  neighbour,  and  a  more  earnest  zeal  in  works  of  moral  reform. 
Some  doctrines  which,  because  they  had  satisfied  philosophers, 
were  in  the  last  geuerdtion  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  educated 
men,  have  now  become,  if  not  discredited  by  experience,  yet 
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far  from  popular.  They  are  thought  to  be  less  universally  true, 
lesa  completely  benetirial,  than  was  at  first  supposed.  There 
are  benefits  which  thn  laws  of  demand  and  supply  do  not  pro- 
cure. Unlimited  competition  seems  to  press  too  hardly  on  the 
weak.  The  power  of  groups  of  men  nrgaiiized  by  itieorjxiration 
as  joint-stoek  companies,  ur  ol"  small  knots  of  rirh  meu  acting 
in  combination,  lias  developed  with  vuiexpecttid  strength  ia 
unexpected  ways,  overshadowing  individuals  and  even  commu- 
nities, and  showing  that  the  very  freedom  of  association  which 
men  sought  to  secure  by  law  wlieu  they  were  threatened  by  the 
yiolenee  of  potentates  may,  under  the  shelter  of  the  law,  ripen 
into  a  new  form  of  tyranny.  And  in  some  eomitiies,  of  which 
Britain  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  the  traiisferenco  of  political 
power  from  the  few  to  the  many  Ikis  maile  the  many  less  jealous 
of  governmental  authority.  The  government  is  now  their 
creature,  their  instrument — why  should  they  fear  to  use  it? 
They  may  striji  it  to-morrow  of  the  power  with  which  they  have 
clothed  it  to-day.  They  may  rest  confident  that  its  power  will 
not  be  used  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  among  them- 
selves. And  as  it  is  in  this  majority  that  authority  b:ks  now 
been  vested,  they  readily  assume  that  the  majority  will  be  right. 
How  ptitent  these  intluenees  and  arguments  have  proved  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  how  much  support  they  receive  not 
only  from  popular  sentiment,  but  from  the  writings  of  a  vigor- 
ous seliool  of  ]:ihilosoplii(ral  economistSj  all  the  world  knows. 
But  what  of  newer  communities,  where  tho  evils  to  be  combated 
by  state  a/rtiou  are  fewer,  where  the  8j>irit  of  liberty  and  tho 
sentiment  of  iudividualism  are  more  intense?  An  eminent 
English  statesman  expresses  the  general  belief  of  Englishmen 
when  he  says :  — 

'*  Uow  is  it  that  while  the  increasing  democracy  at  home  is  insisting, 
with  such  growing  eagerness,  on  more  conlroi  by  the  stale,  we  see  so  small 
a  corresponding  developmpot  of  the  same  principle  in  the  Unitetl  States  or 
in  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  ?  It  is  clearly  not  Rimply  the  demiK'ratic  spirit 
which  demands  so  much  central  regiilaiiori.  (Kborwise  we  should  find 
the  same  condilioiis  in  the  Aiido-Saxon  deHH>cracies  across  the  ««»« '*  * 


This  belief  of  Englishmen  is  also  the  general  belief  of  Ameri- 
cans.    I  suppose  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  tell  a  stranger 
that  both  the  Federal  government  and  the  State  governments 
I  Mr.  Ooscben,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Edinbargb  In  18B>(. 
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interfered  little,  and  would  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
to  this  Bon-inUrference  as  well  as  to  the  self-reliant  spirit  of 
the  people.  So  fur  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  theory  on  the 
subject  in  a  laud  which  gets  ou  without  theories^  laissez  oiler 
has  been  the  orthodox  and  accepted  doctrine  in  the  sphere 
both  of  Fedei-al  and  of  State  legislation. 

Nevertheless  the  lielief  is  groundless.  The  new  democracies 
of  Anieriiia  are  just  as  eagi^r  for  state  interference  as  the  democ- 
racy of  Bi-itain,  and  try  their  experiments  with  even  more  Iif^ht- 
bearted  promptitude.  No  oue  need  be  surprised  at  this  when 
he  reflects  that  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as  telling 
on  Europe,  tell  on  the  United  States  with  \w  less  force.  Men 
are  even  more  eager  tliiin  in  Europe  to  hasten  on  to  the  ends 
they  desire,  even  more  impatient  of  the  delays  which  a  reliance 
on  natural  forces  involves,  even  more  sensitive  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  fellows,  and  to  the  mischiefs  which  vice  and  igno- 
rance breed.  Uurestrictetl  competition  has  shown  its  dark  side : 
great  corporations  have  l>een  more  [wwerfiil  tlian  in  Britain, 
and  more  inclined  to  abuse  their  power.  Having  lived  longer 
under  a  democratic  government,  the  American  masses  have 
realized  more  perfectly  than  those  of  Europe  that  they  are 
themselves  the  government.  Their  absolute  command  of  its 
organization  (cxce])t  wliere  constitutional  checks  are  inter- 
posed) makes  them  tiini  more  quickly  to  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  pur]>osps.  And  in  the  SUvte  legislatures  they 
possess  Ixjdies  with  whirh  it  is  easy  to  try  legislative  experi- 
ments, since  these  Ifodies,  though  not  of  themselves  disposed 
to  innovation,  are  mainly  composed  of  men  unskilled  in  eco- 
nomics, inapt  to  foresee  any  but  the  nearest  consequences  of 
their  measures,  prone  to  gratify  any  whim  of  their  constituents, 
and  open  to  the  prcssurtr  of  any  section  whose  self-interest  or 
impatient  philantlirojiy  clamours  for  some  departure  from  the 
general  prinriples  of  legislation.  For  crotchetrinougers  as  well 
as  for  intriguers  there  is  no  such  paradise  as  the  lobby  of  a 
State  legislature.  No  responsible  statesman  is  there  to  o[)pose 
them,  no  warning  voice  will  be  raised  by  a  scientific  economist. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  though  the  Americans  have 
no  theory  of  the  State  and  take  a  narrow  view  of  its  functions, 
thotigh  they  conceive  themselves  tn  be  devoted  to  faissez  faire 
in  principle,  and  to  be  in  practice  the  most  self-reliant  of  peo- 
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plea,  they  hav«  grown  do  less  aocostoioed  than  the  Eoglisk  to 
eaiTjr  the  action  of  goTenunent  into  erer-wideaing  fieMs.  Eco- 
nomic theory  did  not  stop  tliem,  for  practical  men  are  proud 
(if  getting  ou  vitfaoat  theory.'  The  sentiment  of  indiridQalism 
did  not  stop  them,  be<eaase  ^tate  intenrention  has  nsually  taken 
the  form  of  helping  or  protecting  the  greater  number,  irhile 
reatraining  the  few ;  and  (lersonal  freedom  of  action,  the  lore 
of  which  is  strong  enough  to  repel  the  paternalism  of  France 
or  Germany,  has  been  infringed  upon  only  at  the  bidding  of  a 
strong  moral  sentiment,  such  as  that  wluch  condemns  intem- 
perance. So  gradual  has  been  the  process  of  transition  to 
this  new  habit  that  few  but  lawyers  and  economists  have  yet 
become  aware  of  it^  and  the  lamentations  with  which  old- 
fashioned  Knglish  thinkers  accompany  the  march  of  legislation 
are  in  America  scarcely  heard  and  wholly  unheeded. 

As  the  field  of  ordinary  private  law  and  administration 
belongs  to  the  States,  it  is  cbie6y  in  State  legislation  that  we 
most  look  for  instances  of  governmental  intervention.  Recent 
illustrations  of  the  tendency  to  do  by  law  what  men  were 
formerly  left  to  do  for  tlmmselves,  and  to  prohibit  by  law  acts 
of  omission  and  commission  which  used  to  pass  unregarded, 
might  be  culled  in  abundance  from  the  statute-books  of  nearly 
every  commonwealth.'  It  is  in  the  West^  which  plumes  itselL 
on  being  pre-eminently  the  land  of  freedom,  enterprise,  and 
stflf-belp,  that  this  tendency  is  most  active  and  plays  the 
stmngest  pranks,  because  legislators  are,  in  the  West,  more 
impatient  and  self-confident  than  elsewhere. 

The  forms  which  legislative  intervention  takes  may  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  following  heads:  — 

Prohiliitions  to  individuals  to  do  acts  which  are  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  criminal  (e.g.  to  sell  intoxicating 
lirjuors,  to  employ  a  labourer  for  more  than  so  many  hours  in 
a  day). 

Directions  to  individuals  to  do  tbings  which  it  is  not  ob- 
viously wrong  to  omit  (e.g.  to  provide  seats  for  shop-women, 
to  publish  the  accounts  of  a  railway  company). 

<  Till  rcceatlj,  there  hoA  been  little  theoretical  discussion  of  these  questions 
ill  tho  I'liit'ed  States.  At  furesent  the  two  teodeiKMos,  that  of  Luixsez  j'nire  and 
tlixl  wliirh  leans  to  State  Interference,  are  woU  rc]>rt«*.'Dt«>rI  by  able  writers. 

*  1  have  r(il)i.N-it>il  muhp  instancea  in  a  note  tn  this  chapter.  S«e  alao  an 
ATtlelc  by  Ur.  Albert  Shaw  iu  C'onttmparary  Reviev!  for  May,  1S87. 
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Interferences  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  order  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts 
[e.g.  the  annulment  of  contra(;ts  between  employer  and  work- 
men making  the  former  not  liable  for  accidental  injuries  to 
the  latter,  the  exemption  of  homesteads,  or  of  a  certain  amount 
of  i>ersonal  property,  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  tlie  prohi- 
bition of  more  than  a  certain  rate  of  interest  <m  muney). 

Directions  to  a  publif  authority  to  undertake  work  which 
raijjht  be  left  to  individual  action  and  the  oj>eratioii  of  supply 
and  deraanil  [e.g.  the  providing  of  schools  and  dispensaries, 
the  establishment  of  State  analysts,  State  oil  inspectoi*s,  the 
collection  and  diffusion,  at  the  public  expense,  of  statistics). 

Retention,  aj>propriation,  or  control  b^'  the  State  of  certain 
natural  sources  of  wealth  or  elements  in  its  production  (e.g. 
the  declaration,  made  by  Washington,  Wyoming,  Montiina,  and 
Idaho,  that  the  use  of  all  waters,  whether  still  or  flowing,  within 
their  respective  bounds,  is  a  public  use.  and  for  ever  subject  to 
State  control,  the  prohibitiou  by  Indiana  of  the  wasteful  use 
of  natural  gas). 

lu  every  one  of  these  kinrls  of  legislative  interference  the 
Americans,  or  at  least  tlie  Western  States,  seem  to  have  gone 
farther  than  the  English  Parliament.  The  restrictions  on  the 
liijuur  trattio  have  been  more  sweeping;  those  upon  the  labour 
of  women  and  children,  and  of  persona  emplnjvd  by  tho  State, 
not  less  so.  Mtiral  duties  are  more  frequently  enfort^ed  by 
legal  penalties  than  in  England.  Railroads,  insurance  and 
banking  companies,  and  other  corporations  are,  in  most  States, 
strictly  regulated.  Efforts  to  protect  individuals  coming  under 
the  third  head  are  so  frequent  and  indulgent  that  their  policy 
is  beginning  to  be  seriously  questioned.*     Gratuitous  elemen- 

'  "  A  Dumeroas  and  ever-iaLTeaHiii);  list  t>f  pussi'tuions  h:ia  bui;u  eaiirely 
exempted  from  execution  for  debt,  starting  vilh  the  tmditionAl  homestead, 
and  ^nin^  on  through  all  thc^  neccAsitlca  of  life,  implcntcnts  of  trade,  and  traa 
corner-lutft  nod  nioiiuy,  until,  in  some  States,  as  hi  Texa^i,  alnioHt  every  coo- 
ccivable  object  of  deiiire,  from  a  house  and  ooruer-lnt  to  a  span  of  fast  horses, 
may  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  poor  man  free  from  all  claims  of  his  creditors. 
Without  K^ioK  further  into  details  it  may  be  boldly  stated  that  the  tendency 
of  demoi-ratic  le^slailon  on  this  subject  has  been  to  r«(iuirc  the  repayment  uf 
debts  only  when  It  can  be  made  out  of  superfluous  accumulated  capital."  — 
Mr.  F.  J.  Sttmson,  in  a  vigorous  and  th<)Uf;htful  article  on  the  "  Ethics  of 
Democracy."  in  Scriftm^r'a  Mtiqnzinf  for  June,  18S7. 

The  latest  Constltutioti  uf  Texas  providuai  that  whore  a  contractor  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  labourers  employed  by  bini  ahatl  have  a  right  of  action  agaiimt 
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tary  and  secondary  education  is  pn>nded  all  over  the  Union, 
and  in  the  We^^t  there  are  also  {putuitous  State  universities 
open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  And  although  the  State 
has  not  gone  so  far  in  superseding  individual  action  as  to 
create  for  itself  monopolies^  it  is  apt  to  spend  money  on  some 
objects  not  equally  cared  for  by  European  governments.  It 
tries  to  prevent  ailulteration  by  jiutting  its  stamp  on  agricul- 
tural fertilizers,  anvl  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine ;  it 
establishes  dairy  commissions,  bureaux  of  animal  industry, 
and  boards  of  live-stock  commissioners  armed  iinth  wide 
powers  of  inspection,  it  distributes  seed  to  farmers,  provides  a 
Stat*?  chemist  to  analyze  soils  gratuitously  and  recommend  the 
appropriate  fertilizers,  subsidizes  agricultural  fairs,  sends  round 
lo<:turers  on  agriculture,  and  encourages  by  bounties  the  cul- 
ture of  beetroot  and  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  the 
making  of  starch  from  State-grown  jmtatoes,  tree-planting, 
and  the  killing  of  noxious  animals,  —  English  sparrows  in 
Massachusetts,  panthers  and  wolves  in  AVyoming.*  The  farmer 
of  Kansas  or  Iowa  is  more  palpably  the  object  of  the  [laternal 
solicitude  of  his  legislature  than  the  farmer  of  any  European 
country.  And  in  the  pursiiit  of  its  schemes  for  blessing  the 
community  the  State  raises  a  taxation  which  would  be  com- 
plained of  in  a  less  prosperous  country.' 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  legislation '/  Have  the 
effects  which  the  economists  of  the  physiocratic  or  laissez  aller 
school  fciught  us  to  exjicct  actually  followed  ?  Has  the  natural 
course  of  coramerce  and  industry  been  disturbed,  has  the  self- 
helpfulness  of  the  citizen  been  weakened,  has  government  done 
its  wfirk  ill  and  a  new  door  to  jobbery  been  opened  ?  It  ia 
still  too  isoon  to  form  conclusions  on  these  points.     Some  few 
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ibo  company  ur  [>«rsoii   for  whose  bcueflt  the  work  on  which  they  were 
omployed  waa  done. 

1  lu  Kansas  ihti  gtft  of  bonnttea  for  the  beads  of  coyotes  (prairie-wolvM) 
led  to  the  rearing  of  these  animals  on  a  large  scale  in  a  new  description 
stwk-farmst 

'"Speaking  bronilly*  and  including  indirect  taxation,  it  may  be  stated 
that  tlio  Inu'ft  uuw  purport  to  givy  Iho  State  power  to  ili^jmse  of  at  least  one. 
third  the  annual  revenues  of  property.  .  .  .  Ot  cuurse  thetie  taxes  lire  largely, 
by  the  ric'iiojjt  citizens,  evaded,  Imt  u|>on  land  nt  leawt  tliey  are  efTectuol.  Ic 
\n  certainly  understating  it  to  Ray  that  the  general  taxation  upon  land  equals 
oiir-tblnl  the  net  rents,  i.e.  Rlcardo's  margin  of  eultlvation  less  expenses  of 
mauagement."  —  SUnisun,  ut  tupra. 
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of  tho  experimonts  hiivr  failed,  others  seem  to  be  succeedingj 
but  the  (tolit^y  of  Stut«  iutfrference  as  a  whole  h;i.s  not  yet 
been  a^lequately  testt-d.  In  making  this  new  dejiartiire  Amer- 
ican legislatures  are  serving  the  world,  if  not  their  own  citi- 
zens, for  they  are  providing  it  with  a  store  of  valuable  data 
for  its  iustruotion,  data  which  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  i-eceived,  and  whose  value  will  increase  as 
time  f^ocs  on. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  these  imconseioua  philosophers  to  try 
experiments  with  b^ss  risk  than  countries  like  Fnuice  or  Eng- 
land would  have  to  run,  I'nr  thi.^  b(.»]ies  ou  which  the  experi- 
ments are  tried  are  so  relatively  small  and  exceptionally  vig- 
orous that  failures  need  not  inHict  permanent  injury.  No 
people  is  shrewder  than  the  American  in  perceiving  when  a 
law  works  ill,  nor  prompter  in  repealing  it. 


NOTE. 

I  COLLECT  a  few  instances  ot  recent  legislation  illustrating  the  tendency 
to  extend  State  intervention  and  tbe  scope  of  penal  law :  — 

New  York  providtH  thiit  no  Kuest  shall  be  excluded  from  any  hotel  on 
account  of  race,  creed  (Home  liad  refused  to  receive  .lews),  or  colour. 

Wisconsin  requires  every  hotel  above  a  certain  height  to  be  furnished 
with  fireproof  ataircaKcs;  and  MiihifcTun  imnishes  the  proprietoi-s  of  any 
Hhop  or  factory  in  which  llie  licultb  of  cniploy&i  is  endangered  by  im- 
proper heatinff,  Hj{liiing,  ventilation  or  sanitarian  arrangements. 

Michigan  compels  railroad  companies  to  provide  automatic  car  coup- 
lings, BO  that  fimployfo  shall  not  need  to  ro  between  Ihe  cars.  Other 
States  direct  the  use  of  oertaiu  kinds  of  brakes. 

Georgia  ordere  railway  companies  to  put  up  a  bulletin  stating  how 
much  any  train  already  half  an  hour  late  is  overdue;  Arkansas  requii^^ 
this  even  if  the  (rain  is  only  a  few  minutes  late. 

Wyoming  requires  railroads  passing  within  four  miles  of  any  city  to 
provide,  at  the  nearest  point,  a  depot  wjiereat  all  local  trains  Khali  stop  ; 
while  Arkansas  forbids  baggage  to  be  tumbled  from  cars  on  to  tlie  plat- 
form at  a  depot ;  and  Ohio  pcniiits  no  one  to  be  engaged  as  a  train  con- 
ductor unless  he  has  liad  two  years'  previous  experience  as  train  hand. 

Massachusetts  frtrhids  the  emplnymcnt  of  colour-blind  persons  on  rail- 
ways, and  jirovidea  for  the  examinatinn  of  those  so  employed. 

t)bio  requin'S  dni^gista  to  phuT  on  bottles  containing  pt»ison  a  red 
label,  naming  at  least  two  of  the  most  readily  pnx;nr&ble  antidotes. 

Several  States  order  employers  to  6nd  seats  for  women  employed  in 
shops,  warehnuses,  or  manufactories. 
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8eT«nl  SutM  forbid  any  one  to  practise  medicine  or  deotbtry  aale« 
tkamodby  a  SUte  BoajtL 

Maaacboaetu,  Rhode  laUod,  aitd  QlinoU  compel  oorporaiioos  to  pay 
woriODen  weekly.  (MauacbiwetU  lately  forbade  employers  to  deduct 
floes  from  tbe  sums  payable  by  tbem  for  wages,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Slate  [by  a  roajorityj  bdd  tbe  statute  onccmstitutioiiaL) 

Maryland  inititatea  a  **  State  Board  of  Commusionen  of  PrmcUcal 
Plombtai^"  and  conflnet  the  practice  of  that  industry  to  peraona  Ucenaed 
by  the  aame.  New  Yoric  proridea  Boards  of  Examiners  to  aapeiriae 
plumber*!!  work. 

Kana&s  puniahee  the  making  any  misrepreaentaiion  to  or  deceirlng 
any  person  in  the  lale  of  fruit  or  shade  trees,  shrubs  or  bulbs ;  and  New 
Jersey  doe^  tbe  like  aa  regards  fruit  trees  or  briars. 

Mississippi  punishes  with  fine  and  imprisomuent  any  legislative,  execo* 
tire,  judicial,  or  ministerial  officer,  who  shall  tmvel  ou  any  railroad  with- 
out ijayiug  absolutely,  and  witlioui  any  evasion  whatever,  the  same  fare 
as  is  required  of  passengers  generally. 

Bfany  Slates  offer  bounties  ou  the  raising  of  various  agricultural  prod- 
QOti  or  on  manufactures,  while  California  appnipriates  money  for  the 
introduction  from  Australia  of  parasites  and  predaceoos  insects,  with  a 
view  to  the  extermination  of  a  moth  which  injures  orange  trees. 

Texas  makes  it  a  pnniAliable  misdemeanour  ui  deal  in  "fuiares"  or 
**  l£e*p  any  •  bucket  shop '  or  other  establishment  whert  future  contracts 
are  bougtit  or  sold  with  no  intention  of  an  actual  delivery  of  the  article 
so  bouglit  or  s'>ld,**  while  Massachusetts  is  content  with  making  such 
contracts  voidable. 

Michigan  prescribes  a  system  of  minority  voting  at  the  election  of 
directors  of  joint-stock  corporations  ;  Kentucky  (by  her  new  constitution) 
prescribes  cumulative  voting  in  like  cases. 

PeonsylvauLa  forbids  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies. 

Ohio  punishes  by  fine  and  imprisonmpnt  the  offering  to  sell  *'  options," 
or  exhibiting  any  quotations  of  the  prices  of  '^marinns."  ''futures,'^  or 
"options."  Georgia  imposes  on  dealers  In  *'  futures"  a  tax  of  $500  a 
year. 

New  York  forbids  the  hiring  of  barmaids,  and  Colorado  permits  no 
woman  to  enler  a  '*  wine  room.** 

Cr>lorado,  Kansas,  and  Xurth  Carolina,  make  the  seduction  nnder 
promise  of  marriage  of  any  chaste  woman  a  felony. 

New  York  punislies  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  per*>n  "  who 
shall  send  a  letter  with  intent  to  cause  annoyance  to  any  other  person 

V'irginia  punishes  with  death  the  destruction  by  dynamite  or  any  oi 
explosive  of  any  dwelling,  if  at  night,  or  endangering  human  life 

Kentucky  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  play  with  dice  any  game  for 
moni*y,  and  a  ft-lnny  to  keep,  mana£jc,  or  operate  any  such  game. 

Washingtrm  punistn's  any  one  who  permits  a  minor  to  piny  at  cards 
in  his  house  without  the  written  permission  of  the  minor's  parent  or 
gnudian. 
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Maine  requires  every  public  achoot  teacher  to  devote  not  less  than 
ten  minutes  per  week  to  instmciion  in  the  principles  of  kindness  to  binl.t 
and  auimalB,  and  punishes  any  nurse  who  fails  at  once  to  report  to  a 
physician  that  the  eye  ot  an  infant  has  become  reddened  or  intiamed 
within  five  weeks  after  birth.  HhoUe  Island  hi  a  similar  statute  fixes  a 
fortnight  from  birth  and  allows  six  houn:  for  the  report. 

Illinois  and  Arizona  forbid  marrla^jes  between  first  cousins. 

Vir^nia  punishes  with  a  line  of  ^lOO  the  sale  to  a  minor,  not  only  of 
pistols,  dirks,  and  bowie-knives,  but  also  of  cigarettes.  Twenty-four 
other  States  have  similar  laws  forbidding  minors  to  smfike  or  chew 
tobacco  in  public.  Arizona  makes  it  penal  to  sell  or  give  liquor  to  a 
minor  without  his  parentis  consent,  or  even  to  admit  him  U)  a  saloon. 

Kentucky  prohibits  ttie  sale  of  any  book  or  pf nodical,  ''the  chief 
feoture  of  which  Is  to  record  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  flUjilay  by  cuta 
or  ilhistratinns  of  crimes  coramittetl,  or  the  pictures  of  criminals,  des- 
peradoes, or  fujtcitives  from  justice,  or  of  men  or  women  influenced  by 
stimulants"  ;  and  Nortli  Dakota  pujusbes  the  sale  or  gift  f],  and  even  the 
exhibition  within  sight  of,  any  minor  of  any  b(M>k.  magazine,  or  newspaper 
"principally  made  up  of  criminal  news  or  pictures,  stories  of  deeds  of 
bloodshed,  lust,  ur  crime." 

Some  Slates  perrnit  judges  to  hear  in  private  cases  the  evidence  hi 
which  is  of  an  obscene  nature. 

Massachusetts  compels  insurance  companies  to  insure  the  Uvea  of  col- 
oured persons  on  ilie  same  t4!rrn«  with  those  of  whites. 

Minnesota  enacU  that  all  labour  perfonned  by  contract  upon  a  build- 
ing shall  l>e  a  first  litn  thereon  ;  and  declares  that  the  fact  ttiat  the  person 
performing  the  labour  was  nut  enjoined  from  so  doing  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  contract ;  while  Iowa  gives  to  all  workers  in  coal  mines  a 
lien  fur  their  wages  upon  all  property  used  in  constructing  and  wurking 
the  mine. 

Alabama  makes  it  a  piuiishable  offence  for  a  banker  to  discount  at  a 
higher  rate  than  8  per  cent. 

Many  States  liave  stringent  usury  laws. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  a  mortgagee  to  contract  for  the  payment  by  the 
mortgagor  of  any  taxes  over  and  above  the  interest  payable. 

Kentucky  and  si>me  other  States  have  been  making  strenuous  (but 
imperfectly  successful)  efforts  lo  extinguish  lotteries.  Nevada  appears  to 
have  authorized  one. 

Five  new  States  by  their  constitutions,  and  many  others  by  statutes, 
endeavour  lo  destroy  the  recently  develnped  trade  combinations  of  capi- 
talists called  "Trusts,"  treating  them  as  conspiracies,  and  threatening 
severe  penalties  against  thofie  concernetl  in  them. 

Laws  purporting  to  limit  the  hourti  of  adult  male  labour  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  in  many  StAtes.  None,  however,  appear  to  for- 
bid under  penalty  overtime  work,  except  as  reapects  public  servants 
(under  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado)  the  limit  being  8  or  9  hours,  railway  servants  (Mary- 
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lanil,  Xew  Ji^raey,  Michigaa)  (10  to  t£  botifB),  and  ctnl-mln^eni  (Wjooiing) 
(8  }ii»urB),  Tti«ae  l^ws,  in  fact,  aiooimt  to  litLte  morv  than  m  deciwaijoii 
ih&t  Tlie  nujnber  of  hoiin  meatLoii&d  shall  (exoepi  m  aforenid)  ooDSttCota 
a  legal  (lay's  worlc  in  the  Aboence  of  an  aj^eiuem  for  Longer  Aerrtce. 

CongKw  and  ihe  legislatures  of  at  least  fourtt^n  8tal^'s  have  bj 
Btatutf  created  of  provided  (or  the  crcatinn  of  Boanls  of  Arbitration  in 
trade  dispiitea,  hut  have  conferred  vciy  n^trii^ted  posvem  for  that  puipoee. 


CHArXER   XCVI 
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Although  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  active  politi- 
cal rigltts  ('amiot  be  called  one  of  the  foremost  issues  of  to-day 
in  the  United  .St;ites,  its  liistory  and  present  position  are  so 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  jjolitical  proposals  spring  up, 
and  are  agitated  and  h*andled  in  that  roiintry,  tliat  it  wnuld 
deserve  t-o  he  here  noticed,  evt-n  werp  it  ncita  matter  which  has 
a  present  interest  forat  least  one  Kuropean  country.  All  those 
who  have  speculate<l  on  the  foumlutiona  of  human  society  and 
government  havt.^  ]*jng  been  confronted  by  the  question  how  far 
differenoes  of  sex  oni^ht  to  imply  and  prescribe  a  distinction  of 
civic  rijjhts  and  functions  bL*tvveen  men  and  women.  Some 
of  the  bolder  among  jihilosophtTs  have  answered  the  question 
by  simply  ignorincr  the  iliiTi^renres.  Perceiving  in  women  an 
intelligence  and  will,  which,  if  never  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
strongest  men,  yet  makes  the  avf^ragi*  woman  the  equal  for 
most  purposes  of  the  average  man.  iuasiunch  as  she  gains  in 
quickness  and  delicacy  of  pt^recption  what  she  loses  in  force 
and  endurance,  tht'y  have  found  no  reason  why  woman  should 
not  share  the  labours,  duties,  and  privileges  of  man.  This  was 
Plato's  view,  pushed  by  him  so  far  as  to  expunge  marriage  and 
domestic  life  altogetlier;  and  it  has  found  expression  in  more 
than  one  religious  movement  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times. 

Christianity  approachod  the  proVdem  from  another  side. 
Recognizing  in  woman  an  immortal  soul  equally  precious  with 
the  soul  of  man,  the  New  Testament  and  the  usages  of  the 
primitive  church  opened  to  her  a  wide  nmge  of  functions,  vir- 
tues, and  glories^  in  some  of  which  she  was  fitted  to  surpass, 
and  has  in  fact  surpusseil  man;  while  the  imagination  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  more  intense  and  fervid  than  that  of  any  other 
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epoch  in  history,  created  an  ideal  of  femiQine  sweetness,  parity, 

and  moral  beautj  infinitely  surpassing  that  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  which  the  modem  world  may  count  as  its  noblest 
possession,  an  ideal  on  the  preserration  of  which,  more  perhaps 
than  of  any  other  human  conception,  the  welfare  of  the  race 
depends. 

The  consecration  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  would 
doubtless  have  gone  still  farther  than  it  did  to  secure  fur  her  a 
tangible  equality  in  social  and  possibly  even  in  political  mat- 
ters but  for  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  in  which  physical  force 
counted  for  much,  and  for  the  growth  of  a  sacramental  and 
sacerdotal  system,  which  confined  priesthood  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  life-giving  sacraments  to  men.  Thus,  though 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  placed  on  a  more  wholesome 
Ikuhis  than  in  Greek  an<l  Komau  antiquity,  though  the  standard 
of  jnirity  was  raised  .-unl  the  conception  of  marriage  dignified, 
the  recognition  oT  equality  in  the  sphere  of  law,  both  private 
and  public,  was  Lss  complete  than  might  Live  been  expected. 
When  8iicranientalii*ra  and  sat^ertlotalism  were,  in  the  peoples 
of  Northern  Europe,  shattereil  by  the  religious  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  idea  of  a  clerical  order  confined  to 
men  was  nevertheless  maintained,  except  in  a  few  small  sects; 
and  though  the  law  grew  constantly  more  just  and  humane  to 
women,  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  to  claim  for  them  a  share 
in  the  privileges  of  public  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  no  statesman,  though  it  did  oticnr  to  a  few  keen- 
witted women,  that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence might  find  application  without  distinction  of  sex; 
but  us  they  were  not  to  be  applied  to  men  of  any  other  colour 
but  white,  this  need  the  less  be  wondered  at  However,  the 
legal  position  of  women  was  speedily  improved.  State  legis- 
lation gave  them  fuller  rights  of  property  and  a  better  social 
status  than  they  had  enjoye<l  under  the  English  common  law, 
and  the  respectful  deference  with  which  they  were  treated  was 
remarked  by  travellers  as  a  singular  exception  to  the  general 
imi>erfectiun  of  American  male  maimers,  and  as  in  fact  tending 
to  affect  iunaspiciunsly  the  grace  of  female  manners. 

When  negro  slavery  Itegan  to  excite  the  horror  of  sensitive 
minds,  it  became  necessary  to  re-examine  the  foundations  of 
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society  and  find  a  theory  which  would,  in  asserting  the  ulti- 
mate siniilarity  and  equality  of  all  men,  coudemn  the  owner- 
ship of  one  man  by  another.  This  was  done  by  recurring  to 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Declaration  of  Independt*nce.  Two 
questions  speedily  suggested  themselves.  If  all  men  of  what- 
ever race  are  equal,  what  of  women '/  If  equality  be  an  abso- 
lute and,  80  to  speak,  indefeasible  truth  and  jirinciple,  what 
does  it  import?  Does  it  cover  merely  tlic  passive  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  right  to  freodom  and  protection  for  person 
and  ]>r()|K;rty  ?  or  does  it  extend  to  the  active  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  government  of  the  comiiionwtfallh  ■'  "We 
demand  freedom  for  the  negro.  Do  we  also  demand  a  share  in 
the  government?  If  we  do,  are  not  women  ut  least  as  well 
entitled  ?  If  we  do  not,  it  is  because  we  see  that  the  negro  is 
so  ignorant  and  altogether  backward  as  to  be  unfit  to  exercise 
political  iK)wer.  But  ean  tliis  be  said  of  women?  The  con- 
siderations which  might  apply  to  the  case  of  the  lil)erated 
negpo  lio  not  apply  to  her,  for  she  is  educated  and  capalde. 
How,  then,  can  she  be  excluded?" 

This  was  an  abstract  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  because 
there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  substantial  demand  by  women  for 
political  rights.  But  it  was  on  the  basis  of  abstrat't  right  that 
they  were  proceeding.  Theory  is  jKjteiit  with  those  who  are 
themselvea  appealing  from  an  actual  state  of  things  to  theory 
and  general  principles.  And  in  this  instance  a  practical  turn 
was  given  to  the  question  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
zealous  ami  helpful  workers  in  the  Abolitionist  moveui'Mit  were 
women.  Tiny  showed  as  much  courage  in  facijig  obloquy  and 
even  danger  in  what  thej'  deemed  a  sacred  cause  as  Garrison  or 
Lovejoy.  They  filled  the  Abolition  societies  and  flocked  to  the 
Abolitionist  conventions.  They  were  soon  admitted  to  vote 
and  hold  office  in  these  organizations.  The  more  timid  or  con- 
servative members  protested,  and  some  .seceJed.  Hut  in  an 
aggressive  movement,  as  in  a  revolution,  those  who  g(.)  farthest 
are  apt  to  fare  best  The  advtjcates  of  women's  claims  were 
the  bolder  spirits  who  retained  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement.  The  women  estabhshed  their  right  to  share  the 
perils  of  the  combat  and  the  glories  of  the  victory. 

The  claim  of  women  to  be  ailmitted  to  the  franchise  and  to 
public  otfice  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  sooner  or  later  in 
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America  (as  it  laa  been  made  in  England)  bad  there  been  no 
anti-«larery  a^tttion.  But  the  circnmrtancn  of  ita  origin  in 
that  agitation  have  tinged  its  subsequent  course.  Tbey  invested 
it  in  tlie  eyes  of  one  s«t  of  persons  with  a  species  of  consecz^ 
tion  while  providing  it  with  a  body  of  trained  workers  and  a  pre^ 
ceflect  innpiring  ho|*e  ami  teaching  patience.  To  minds  of  an 
opjiOHite  east  they  gave  it  a  flavour  of  sentiinenudisin,  crotcheti- 
nesv  ^^*^  ^*^  what  used  to  be  osilled  iu  America  **  radicalism." ' 
While  the  struggle  ag;iinst  slavery  con tiuued,  th'?  que:»tion  was 
content  to  stand  back,  but  since  the  end  of  thi-  Civil  War  and 
the  admission  of  the  negroes  to  the  franchise,  it  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  continues  to  be  actively  jirpssed.  There  are  n'tw 
woman  suffrage  societies  in  most  parts  of  the  Nortli  and  West. 
An  annoal  convention  of  delegates  from  these  societies  is  held, 
which  stimulates  the  Irtcal  workers  ami  resolves  on  a  plan  of 
operations.'  I'roposals  for  the  ailmlssiou  of  women  to  this  or 
that  species  of  suffrage  are  sedulously  urged  on  State  legislar 
turcH.  In  every  Congress  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution re^'ogiiiziug  women  as  voters  are  submitted.  Neither 
House  has  so  far  accepted  such  an  amendment,  and  the  chance 
of  its  being  passed  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  is  at  present 
very  small,  (hu'e  or  twice  women  have  been  nominated  as 
camlidates  for  the  Vresidenoy,  though  none  has  ever  put  out  a 
list  of  presidential  electors  pledged  to  snpjwjrt  hf*r  candidature. 

These  efforts  have  bonie  some  fniit,  though  less  than  the 
party  counted  on  thirty  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  have  b^en  able 
to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  different  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union,  the  political  rights  of  women 
Btanil  a-s  follows  :  — 

Up  till  1893  the  suffrage  in  elections  to  the  Stiite  legislature 
and  State  offices  had  in  one  State  only,  Wyoming,  been  ex- 
tpmled  to  women,  antl  therefore  only  in  that  Stiite  have  they 
enjoyeil  the  right  of  voting  in  Federal  elections.  Amend- 
ments to  State  constitutions  purporting  to  confer  this  suffrage 
hiul  l>ecn  passed  by  the  legisbtture  in  several  States;  but  tiie 
people  invariably  rejected  them,  and  generally  by  a  decisive 
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iTho  W(inl  "nwllcal,"  frequently  Applied  outside  the  sphere  of  pure 
tin, «(.(/.  In  tlf^Aoxy,  B«*em8  In  American  n»e  to  denote  rather  a  t«udeucy 
A  pnriy. 

sTbQ  lint  Women'A  ConveoUoa  was  beld  in  lEM. 
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vote.  In  three  Territories,  however,  the  ri^ht  of  voting  at 
legislative  elections  was  given  by  the  legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  in  one  of  these,  Wyoming/  it  was  retained  when  the 
Territory  received  8t:it<»hood  in  1S90.  In  Utah  it  was  abol- 
ished by  a  Federal  statute,  because  thought  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Monnou  wives  at  the  bidding  of  their  polygamous  hus- 
ban<la,  and  thus  ta  stretigtheu  tlie  jx)lygainic  party.  In 
Washington  Territory  the  law  whieli  conb-vred  it  in  1883  was 
declared  invalid  by  the  rourta  in  1S87,  because  its  nature  had 
not  been  projmrly  described  in  the  title,  was  re-enaeteil  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  was  in  1888  again  deelannl  invalid  by 
the  U.  S.  Territorial  Court,  ou  the  ground  that  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress organizing  the  Territorial  legislature  did  not  empower  it 
to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women.  In  enacting  their  State  Con- 
stitution (1880)  the  pttople  of  Washington  pronounced  against 
female  suffrage  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one ;  aii<l  a  good  au- 
thority declared  to  me  that  most  of  the  women  were  well  jfleased 
to  lose  the  privilege.     In  1893  the  legislature  of  Colorado  sub- 


1  Ac«nrd}nf{  to  Govemnr  Tloyt  nf  Wynmlnf^.  womnn  snffraf^o  was  carried 
there,  in  18ti<i,  by  the  aru  of  one  man.  lifn  U'couni  Is  as  folloKn:  "One  UrKO- 
beartetl  legialutor  hi  Wyoming  went  uikI  liilkcd  with  other  uiemlxTK  nf  the 
legislature.  Thi*y  sniiletl.  Hut  he  K"t  niie  of  the  lawyers  to  hi'lp  him  draw 
np  n  short  bill,  whifh  he  IntroduiMMl.  It  was  considcrwl  nnd  diiwu.^fwl.  People 
smiled  (generally.  There  wiki  uut  uuc-ti  expertaiion  ttiut  aiiythiD>>:  uf  that  fujrt 
would  hf  done;  but  this  was  a  .nhrewil  MIow,  who  managed  the  parly  card  in 
SD<^h  a  way  as  to  get.  as  bo  l>clieved,  Giioii^h  ^  ntes  lo  carry  the  measure  before 
It  was  bmuKht  to  the  tpst.  Thus  bv  -^nUi  tn  tlie  UemocraU:  *  We  have  a  Ke- 
pubtiean  t^vemoraiid  a  Demm-Talic  A.ssombly.  Now  then,  if  weoan  earry  this 
bill  iliruugli  tht!  Assembly,  and  Lhu  <_ii>vuriior  re1ue.s  it.  wv  khall  have  made  a 
pitlnt,  yoti  knnw;  wo  shall  tiave  shown  onr  tlh^rality  nnd  lost  nothing.  Hut 
keep  still:  don't  sny  anythiuff  about  It.*  They  promi^^ed.  He  then  went  to 
the  Repiiblii*ans  and  told  thvm  that  the  Deuioi'ratH  were  going  to  Nup|Mirt  liis 
measiirt',  and  that  if  Ihfff  didn't  want  to  losu  i-apital  tliey  bad  Ix-iu-r  vote  fur 
It  toi).  Ho  didn't  think  tlierp  would  bo  enough  of  thom  l"  carry  it;  but  the 
rote  would  be  on  rectord.  and  tlius  defeat  tlic  gam (3  of  the  other  jtarTy.  And 
they  likewise  agreed  Ut  vote  for  it.  fSn  when  the  bill  eame  to  a  vote  it  wcut 
right  through !  The  members  loDke<I  at  each  ottier  in  antonislinient.  for  they 
hndn'i  iittimded  to  do  it,  Quite.  Tlien  thi*y  laughed,  and  said  ft  was  a  good 
Joke,  but  they  had  'got  the  Governor  in  a  fix."  So  the  hill  went,  in  theoounw 
of  time,  U*  John  A.  CamplHiU,  wlio  w.is  thou  tiavymur  — thy  tirst  (Jovernor  of 
the  Territory  of  WyiMMiii;^  —  a'ld  h«  promptly  Higneil  it!  Ili^  heart  was  right!  *' 
—  Addre.sH  delivered  nt  rhiladeli)lila  In  ISS-;;.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkeit,  however, 
disrrfMlitK  this  story,  and  luwigns  as  Ibc  ^e:l^olls  for  ilie  |m.Ming  of  the  hill  the 
notion  that  it  wtMild  serve  to  advertise  Wyoming  (which  it  did)  and  a  sort  of 
rough  Westorn  liklug  for  a  joke.  {This  Working  iff  H'omofi  Suffrage  in  Wgo- 
ming,  Cbeyeuue,  Wyu.,  l8iM).) 
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mitted  to  Uae  roCen  (in  riitoeof  aproTisioDiatheCoiislitiitioo) 
a  taw  extending  full  franchise  for  all  porpoaes  to  wobcd,  and 
it  waft  carried  by  a  majority  of  6347.  Thia  remarkable  resalt 
appean  to  bare  been  largely  doe  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  partj  organizations  by  the  new  People's  party,  which 
generally  CaTonra  woman  anffiage^  and  to  the  actioa  of  the 
Knights  of  labour  and  other  gnmps  of  vorkiogmen,  among 
whom  abstract  theories  of  equality  prevail.  The  example  of 
Wyomiug  doubtless  also  told. 

In  twenty  tStates  besides  Wyoming  and  Colorado^  women 
are  allowed  to  rote  at  elections  of  school  offieers,  or  on  some 
qnestion  connected  with  schools ;  and  in  several  other  States 
(nine  at  least),  as  well  as  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  twenty, 
they  may  be  chosen  to  fill  school  offices^  such  as  that  of  school 
risitor,  or  superintendeot,  or  member  of  a  school  committeeL 
They  also  enjoy  "school  suffrage"  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
and  sporadically  in  a  few  cities. 

In  two  States,  Arkansas  and  Kississippi,  women  have  the 
right  of  voting,  though  not  in  person,  upon  the  question  of 
granting  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  A  bill  to  confer 
the  same  right  was  Io8t  in  the  Massaebosetts  legislature  of 
1888  by  a  majority  of  oue  vote  only.  A  similar  proposal  was 
defeated  in  the  legiKUture  of  Iowa  in  March,  1888. 

In  Kansas,  in  1886,  and  in  Michigan  in  1S9.3,  women  received 
the  suffrage  in  all  municipal  elections.  In  Michigan,  however, 
the  law  ha.s  since  been  declared  unconstitutional.* 

In  those  States  where  women  possess  the  school  suffrage  it 
is  reported  that  few  vote ;  and  thia  is  ascribed  partly  to  in- 
difference, partly  to  the  difficulty  which  women  of  the  humbler 
class  experience  in  leaving  their  homes  to  go  to  the  poll.  In 
Minnea|>oli8,  a  city  nf  175,000  people,  one  is  told  that  only  two 
or  three  hundred  women  usually  vote  at  school  elections,  and 
in   Massachusetts   the  number   of  women  going  to  the  poll 

>  Connooticut,  North  iMknta,  Kixitli  Dakota.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kaiuai. 
K^ntacky,  MaMarhasettii,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  M<mtana.  Kebnuka,  N«w 
Uampeblr«,  Naw  York,  New  Jerwy,  Oregon,  Vermont,  Waithing^ton,  Wiscon- 
sin. Womwn  enjoy  stIhio)  and  niuriici])ul  fraoclusc  in  the  Canadiau  Provinces 
of  Ontario,  Novft  Scotia,  Manitoba,  and  Britiab  Culumbia. 

S  flfaaOnt  proposala  have  within  the  last  few  yean  been  defeated  in  a  good 
msay  8tnt««,  though  often  by  amall  majorittea.  In  several  nf  the  smaUar 
dilM  of  Kansas  all  the  muuioipal  offices,  from  tlie  mayoralty  and  police 
yidgsshlp  downwards,  have  oocasioually  been  filled  by  women. 
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declined  rapidly  after  the  first  few  years.  But  at  the  school 
election  of  1888  in  Boston  they  voted  largely,  and  iu  1893 
pretty  well,  earr^'ing  one  of  their  candidates;  and  in  Kansas 
at  the  municipal  election  in  1803  a  very  heavy  vote  was  cast 
by  the  female  voters. 

In  Connecticut,  the  latest  State  which  has  extended  school 
aufirage  to  women  (1893),  it  would  appear  that  the  women 
have  not,  so  far,  shown  inurh  eagerness  to  be  registered.  How- 
ever, while  the  advanced  women  leadera  and  Prohibitionists 
started  a  campaign  among  the  women  voters,  the  husbands 
and  brothers  of  conservative  proclivities  urged  their  wives  and 
sisters  to  register,  and  not  without  success. 

In  "Wyoming  (while  it  was  still  a  Territory)  women  served  as 
juiois  for  some  mouths  till  tlie  judges  discovered  that  they  were 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so,  and  in  Washington  (while  a  Terri- 
tory) they  servetl  from  1881  to  1887,  when  the  legislature,  in  re- 
granting  the  right  of  voting,  omitted  to  grant  the  duty  or  priv- 
ilege of  jury  servic-e.  Those  whose  opinions  I  have  inquired 
inform  me  that  the  presence  of  women  on  juries  was  deemed 
a  grave  evil,  and  that  iu  prosecutions  for  gambling  or  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  a  dui'endant  had  no  chaucc  before  them.  It  is 
also  stated  that  comparatively  few  went  to  the  poll.  In 
Wyoming,  moreover,  the  women  on  juries  are  stated  to  have 
been  more  severe  than  men. 

As  respects  the  suffrage  in  Wyominjj^  the  evidence  I  have 
collected  privately  is  convicting.  One  of  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  writes  to  me  as  follows  :  — 

"After  the  first  excitement  is  over,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
respectable  women  out  to  vote  except  every  two  or  three  years 
on  some  pur*^]y  emotional  question  like  Proliiltition  or  itther 
temiHjrance  legiahi-tion.  The  efTect  on  family  life  seems  to  be 
nil;  certainly  not  bad."  Another  highly  competent  witness 
writes:  "Tliere  are  no  large  towns.  Cheyenne,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9000,  being  the  largest.  In  the  larger  places  most  of 
the  women,  who  are  chiefly  married,  vote  ;  in  tlio  smaller  and 
more  rural  places  the  women  take  little  interest  in  it,  as  indeed 
the  men  do.  As  a  rule,  women  are  in  favour  of  temperance 
and  good  schools,  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  cast 
their  influence,  it  has  been  on  the  right  side  iu  those  questions. 
Woman  suffrage  so  far  seems  to  work  well,  but  the  field  of  its 
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operations  is  one  presenting  singnlar  immimity  from  the  evi 
which  elfiewhere  might  attach  to  it^  the  population  being  & 
and  women  in  the  minontv/' 

Beside  these  and  similar  statements  may  be  set  the  fact  t 
no  opposition  was  offered  in  the  Convention  of  1889.  wliidi 
drafted  the  present  Constitution,  to  the  enactment  of  woman  i 
suffrage  for  all  purposes.  The  opinion  of  the  people  at  large 
was  not  duly  ascertained,  because  the  question  was  not  sepa- 
rately submitted  to  them  at  the  polls,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  favourable.  The  declarations  of 
Wyoming  ofl&cials  may  deserve  no  great  weight,  for  they  do  not 
wish  to  offend  any  section  of  the  voters,  and  every  Western 
American  feels  bound  to  say  the  best  he  can  and  something 
more  for  the  arrangements  of  his  own  State.  But  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1889  leave  the  impression 
that  the  equal  suBfrage  in  force  since  1869  had  worked  fairly, 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  ease  by  a  thoughtful  and  dispas- 
sionate British  observer  (Mr.  H.  Plunkett*)  is  to  the  sun 
effect  Moreover,  had  the  results  been  bad  in  Wyoming,  the 
would  have  been  quoted  against  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
by  Colorado  in  1893.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed  that 
in  these  new  Western  States  women  are  in  a  minority.  In  Wyo- 
ming there  were  n890)  21,362  women  against  39.343  men,  and 
in  Coloraiio  80,000  more  men  than  women^  whereas  in  Massa- 
ohuaetts  tliere  wprn  63,000  more  women  than  men. 

As  regards  Wafiliingtim.  a  gentleman  of  standing  resident^ 
there  writes  me  that  '-few  women  took  advantage  of  the  bal- 
lot privilege,  and  most  of  them  were  greatly  relieved  that  the 
respoiusibility  was  removed." 

So  evidence  has  come  in  ray  way  tending  to  show  that  poli- 
tics are  in  Wyoming  —  there  has  not  been  time  to  test  the 
resnlt^s  in  C-olorado  —  or  were  in  Washingt^jn  substantially 
purer  than  in  the  a4ljoining  States,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
polls  are  quieter.  The  most  that  seems  to  be  alleged  is  that 
they  are  no  worse ;  or,  as  the  Americans  express  it,  '*  Things 

'  In  the  pamphlet  alrearfy  cited.  He  obserrea  that  bfs  informanU  never 
atlempted  to  connect  Utu  freqaency  of  divnrres  in  Wyoming  with  the  poUciaJ 
eqiuUty  of  the  sexes,  concefvlnjr  this  to  have  exeivised  no  intloeDoe  oo  tbe 
family  life,  nor  leil  t*i  damt'^tlc  iliftTord.  "  Political  difTerenceB  constitute  one 
of  the  few  domestic  truuhles  w)iiuh  ni>  Slate-or  Territory  (so  far)  recoguixM 
as  Just  cause  for  dissolution  of  mfttrimouy." 
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are  very  much  what  they  were  before,  only  moi-e  so."  The 
conditions  of  a  small  and  scattered  population  such  as  that  of 
Wyoming  (60,705  in  1S90)  render  its  experience  of  slight 
value  for  such  communities  as  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States. 

Very  recently  it  waa  proposed  in  the  Convention  which  is 
now  (August,  1894)  sitting  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  that  a  clause  granting  full  suffrage 
to  women  should  be  inserted  and  submitted  to  the  voters. 
Petitions  signed  by  large  numbers  of  women  were  presented 
both  for  and  against  the  projiosal.  Tlie  Convention,  however, 
by  a  vote  of  07  to  58,  refused  even  to  submit  the  question,  a 
result  which  is  deemed  to  have  seriously  discouraged  the 
movement  so  far  as  the  Atlantic  States  are  concerned. 

Wherever  the  suffrage  or  any  other  public  right  has  been 
given,  it  is  given  equally  to  married  and  to  unmarried  women.^ 
No  one  dreams  of  drawing  any  distinction  between  the  claims 
of  the  single  and  the  married,  or  of  making  marriage  entail  dis- 
franchisement. To  do  so  would  be  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
American  legislation,  and  would  indeed  involve  a  much  grosser 
anomaly  or  injustice  than  the  exclusion  of  all  women  alike  from 
political  functioua.  This  ]>oiut,  therefore,  on  which  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  England,  has  giveu  no  trouble  in  the 
United  Slates:  and,  similarly,  the  Americans  always  assume 
that  wherever  women  receive  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election 
to  any  office,  they  become  as  a  matter  of  course  eligible  for  the 
office  itself.  In  some  cases  eligibility  for  the  office  has  preceded 
the  gift  of  the  sulTrage.  There  are  States  in  which  women 
have  no  school  sufTrage,  but  are  chosen  to  school  oflices;  and 
States  (MasHachusetts,  for  instance)  in  which  they  have  no 
vote  at  municip;il  or  Sfcite  elections,  but  where  they  are  placed 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners. It  would  be  deemed  in  the  last  degree  illogical  to 
give  women  municipal  suffrage,  and  not  allow  a  woman  to  be 
-chosen  Mayoress,  to  give  State  (and  therewith  congressional) 

^In  a  few  States,  however  (,e,g.  Imliana  and  Orepcm).  school  suffrafce  U 
Uralted  to  women  who  are  heads  of  fan)llle8,  because  these  only  are  deemed  to 
be  interested  Id  respect  of  ohiMren ;  :liu1  in  a  few  (e.g.  Micbij^nn,  Indiana,  and 
Oregon)  there  are  property  qunlificutiuns  of  small  amount  attached  to  the 
school  sufTniKe  in  the  case  n(  women  whirh  are  not  required  in  the  case  of 
men.  In  Kentucky  school  suffrage  ih  gmnt«d  only  to  widows  who  have  children. 


tuxmruATiaa  a3v  befucoohi 


ao4  not  aOov  a  vova  «»  eiter  faotk  tke  State 
■dCo>yytopfg— gkagaitttepMifcBti 
— d  yH  «ayMHfy  a  ■imiiii  far  tfce  fifiifaM  j  at  tfce  Uutc4 

lkal«s,'  A]^  then  m  aotlua^  aov  to  ptcicBt  a  womso  beisg 
dni««d  failed  Scstaa  fica«tor  from  Wyoanae  (vkere  fire 
volci  oai  of  thbtf-firo  veee  Istd j  gma  lor  a  wwaia  cadi- 
date)  or  fravGokoda 

"What,"  it  win  be  Mked,  «an  &e  IbmB  bj  i^idi  Am 
WoiaaBre  Ki|^Ma  — reeMai  it  ao«  pceeeed  fbrvard  ?  Wliat 
aee  ibe  aigaamito  aeed  to  eapport  it  ?  Are  they  of  a  tfaeoret- 
ical  or  of  a  practical  aatue  ?  Is  it  oo  the  grooad  ot  ebrtrart 
juitioe  and  deaoexatie  priaeiple  tiiat  the  battle  is  beiag  foagfati 
or  ie  it  alleged  that  woaiea  evffer  tnm  poeitiTe  dittbilitiee 
juid  bard«bipe  vbich  DOthing  bat  an  equal  sbare  in  political 
power  will  rrraore  ?  " 

Both  sete  of  argnmentB  are  employed;  but  those  of  a 
tbooretaoal  order  seem  to  bold  the  chief  place.  In  all  or  nearly 
an  States  married  women  hare  complete  rights  U)  their  prop- 
erty ;  in  moet,  nuHhers  have  rights  considerable,  if  not  quite 
equal  to  thosr  of  t^ihen,  in  the  guardianship  of  their  children. 
Women  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  are  admissi- 
ble to  professions  and  the  training  needed  for  professions, 
while  the  laws  of  dirorce,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  in 
other  respects,  are  not  more  indulgent  to  husbands  than  to 
wives.  Although  therefore  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
expect  some  tangible  legislative  benefits  to  woman  from  her 
admission  to  the  franchise,  especially  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
better  protection  for  her  and  for  children,  the  case  on  this 
side  is  not  nn  urgent  one,  and  does  not  <^xcite  much  strength  of 
feelinjj.  No  oni«  who  observes  America  can  doubt  that  what- 
ever Im  dw'mrd  to  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  women  in  the 
social  and  indiiatrial  sphere  will  be  obtained  for  them  from 
the  K'torl-witi  and  sympathy  of  men,  without  the  agency  of  the 
political  vote.  It  i»  on  grounds  of  abstract  right,  it  is  because 
the  exclusion  from  political  power  is  deemed  in  itself  unjust. 
and  degrading,  and  is  thought  to  place  woman  altogether  on  a 

*  WnmnnAr«  notuiifrequnnily  nppoinlcdto  posts  connected  with  logiflUtiTe 
tedliui.  I  fnutMl  In  WoJihlnKtnii  ttuit  they  had  been  cboaen  to  he  clerlu  and 
■MtKonjceri  to  ono  or  Oliver  of  the?  Houb«a  of  the  then  Territorial  le^slature. 
It  ftppisni  to  bsv*  bff«n  heKl  in  ('onnoctirut  thiit  a  woman  may  be  appointed 
pSMWa  Sgaat  asd  In  IlllnoU  that  she  may  be  a  master  io  chancery. 


lower  level,  that  this  exclusion  is  so  warmly  resented.  It 
seems  to  be  believed  that  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  type  of 
womanhood  would  be  developed  by  the  com|)lete  recognition 
of  htT  equality,  a  widt.*r  and  grander  sphere  of  action  opened 
to  lier  elTorts.  Perhaps  the  cominouyHt  argument  is  contained 
in  the  c|iiestion,  '*  Why  not '/  What  reason  can  you  give,  you 
whose  forefathers  revolted  from  England  because  representa- 
tion was  not  suffered  to  go  with  taxation,  you  who  aumially 
repeat  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  if  it  were  the 
Nicene  Creed,  you  who  twenty-five  years  ago  enfranchised 
ignorant  negroes,  for  excluding  from  the  suffrage  women  who 
pay  taxes,  who  are  within  the  reason  and  meaning  of  the 
Declaration  of  1776,  wlio  are  far  more  inteUoctually  and 
morally  competent  than  the  coloured  millions  of  the  South  ?  " 
This  apj>eal,  which  becomes  all  the  stronger  as  an  argnmentum 
ad  hominem  because  the  American  man  is  exceptionally  defer- 
ential to  women,  and  the  American  statesman  exceptionally 
disposed  to  comply  with  every  request  which  is  urgently 
pressed  upon  him,  is  the  kernel  of  the  suffragist  case.  How- 
ever, it  derives  no  small  practical  aid  from  a  practical  consid- 
eration. The  one  question  of  current  politics  which  heartily 
interests  women  is  the  question  of  rest  riding  or  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  This  is  also  the  question  which  ex- 
cites not  perhaps  the  widest  yet  certainly  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  host  of  male  voters.  The  enemies  of 
the  liquor  traffic  have  therefore  a  strong  motive  for  desiring 
to  see  their  voting  power  reinforced  by  those  whose  aid  would 
secure  victory;  and  in  fact  Prohibitionist  Conventions  almost 
always  declare  in  favour  of  woman  suffrage.  For  a  different 
reason,  the  Socialist  and  LaVioiir  parties,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  Populists  also,  aro  disposed  to  support  it,  as  indeed 
the  Socialists  usually  do  in  Europe  also. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sentimental  arguments 
are  all  on  one  side.  There  is  a  widespread  apprehension  that 
to  bring  women  into  politics  might  lower  their  social  position, 
diminish  men's  deference  for  them,  harden  and  roughen  them, 
and,  as  it  is  expressed,  ^^bnish  the  bloom  off  the  flowers.*' 
This  feeling  is  at  least  as  strong  among  women  as  among  men, 
and  some  judicious  observerH  think  it  is  stronger  now  than  it 
WEfi  twenty-tive  years  ago.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  of 
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ecmne  this  is  loere  conjecture,  that  the  proportion  of  women 
irho  deaire  the  suffrage  is  smaller  in  America  than  in  England. 
Of  the  many  Auericau  ladies  whuse  opinion  I  inquired,  the 
enormouA  majority  expressed  themselres  hostile ;  and  there  has 
been  formt'd  u  VVomen's  Anti-Suffrage  Association  of  America, 
whi'^h  cmdufltj  iin  active  agitation,  whereas  in  England  no  sim- 
ilar organization  h:is  bt*en  ever  created  among  either  men  or 
women.  It  is  r>markaljle  th;it  the  movement  has  in  America 
found  little  support  among  what  may  be  called  the  *■  upper 
elaases."  Woman  suffragism  h;is  been,  though  (^rhaps  less 
so  now  ttian  formerly,  thought  '*  bad  form,"  and  supposed  to 
betoken  a  want  of  cidture  and  reBnement  The  same  reproach 
atUiohed  forty  year.'i  ago  to  Ab<ditionism.  It  has  certainly  been 
asi  injury  to  the  cause  that  some  few  of  its  prominent  advocates, 
disavowed  no  doubt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  suffrage  party,  have 
also  advof^ated  a  general  unsettlement  of  the  relations  between 
the  sexes,  and  that  a  few  others  have  been  too  masculine  in  their 
manners  and  discourse.  The  sentimental  aversion  to  seeing 
women  immersed  in  politics  is  all  the  greater,  because  ^*  poli- 
tics'*  have  a  technical  meaning  which  is  repellent  to  refined 
Americans ;  and  the  practical  objection  to  doubling  constituen- 
cies which  are  already  enormous  — a  member  of  Congress  repre- 
sents more  than  five  times  as  many  voters  as  an  English  member 
of  Parliament  —  is  strongly  felt  by  philosophic  publicists.  Even 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  sale  of  iutoxirants  restricted  feel 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  attaining  their  object  by  the 
votes  of  women,  because  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibitory 
legislation,  already  serious  where  the  drinking  minority  is 
strong,  would  be  much  greater  if  a  majority  of  men  in  favour 
of  keeping  bars  and  salouns  ojjen  were-overborne  by  a  minority 
of  men  turned  into  a  majority  by  the^otes  of  women. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that,  in  a  democratic  country,  all 
changes  are  towards  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage,  that 
democratic  .voters  are  like  the.  unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  and 
will  yield  to  importunity  what  they  might  refuse  to  justice, 
in  short,  thit  whatever  an  active  section  continues  to  press 
for  will  sooner  or  later  be  conceiied.  But  this  assumption  may 
be  tr>o  hasty.  True  it  is  that  so  far  the  agitation  for  the  grant 
of  suiTr.ige  to  women  has  been  met  by  comparatively  little  in 
the  way  of  counter  agitation,  that  abstract  democratic  doctrine. 
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has  still  power  over  the  American  mind^  that  the  support  of 

the  Prohibitionist  party  is  an  im^iortaiit  factor  in  tlie  problem. 
Yet  who  can  tell  whether  the  movement  will  evoke  as  much 
enthusiasm  dviriiig  the  next  thirty  years  as  it  has  done  during 
the  hist  thirty  't  When  the  group  of  Abolitionist  l&iders,  already 
siuily  thinned  by  death,  piiss  tinally  off  the  stage,  will  men  and 
women  of  ecjual  ardour  arise  to  iill  tlnnr  phices  ?  Will  the 
Alxilitioaist  spirit,  which  Insisted  on  giving  full  political  effect 
to  the  conception  of  equal  human  rights,  be  as  intense  in  the 
next  generation  as  in  that  which  saw  the  horrors  of  slavery  ? 
Will  what  may  be  called^  in  no  disparaging  sense,  the  senti- 
mental tendency  in  politics  be  as  strong  then  as  it  is  even 
to-day?  The  liquor  question  may  possibly  be  settled,  or  at 
least  so  fai'  settled  as  no  longer  to  dominate  politics;  and 
otlier  questions  may  come  up,  thrusting  female  suffrage  into  the 
background.  Tlu^  remarkablf  progress  which  the  movement 
has  made  in  EugUnd  cheers  its  American  adherents;  but  it 
has  some  advantagfs  in  England  which  it  wants  in  America. 
In  England  a  8e<*tion  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  party  of  theory  and  sentiment,  has  favouretl  it,  because 
less  afmid  of  change,  and  more  disposed  to  admit  every  one  to 
political  power;  while  the  Tory  ]>arty  has  latterly  much  more 
gentTally,  though  not  universally,  favoured  it,  in  the  belief  that 
women  are  conservative  in  th^ir  tomleTieies,  and  would  support 
the  Established  Church  and  establislied  institutions  generally. 
It  has  thus  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  drawing  support  from 
both  camps,  though  for  different  reasons.  But  in  America 
most  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  seiMu  unfriendly 
(though  the  Democrats  are  more  frequently  hostile  than  the 
Republicans),  |»orhaps  l>ecause  the  introduction  of  a  vast  mass 
of  new  voters  might  strain  the  party  machinery,  and  bring  in 
an  incalculable  and  therefore  disagreeable  element.  Both 
parties  alrea*ly  di.slike  the  Prohibitionists,  because  they  cut 
across  the  legitimate  part^'  organizations  and  contests:  the 
introduction  of  women  would,  it  is  thought,  aggravate  this 
mischief.  Some  one  may  say  that  this  ought  to  Cf»mmend  the 
suffrage  movement  to  the  Reforming  or  Independent  party, 
which  attacks  the  so-called  '* Machine  Men"  of  both  Kepubli- 
cans  and  Democrats.  In  point  of  fact.  howRver,  very  few  of 
the  reformers  advocate  woman  suffrage,  apparently  because 
VOL,  n  so 
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thtj  mm  oppomi  Co  ^fTimrrtaltwn,"  aad  Uiiak  that  "poli^ 
ticsy^  as  Bov  praciaad,  vooSd  do  aioie  kais  to  woaca  tkaa 
w€imm  eoold  potnUy  <lo  good  to  politico 

TbeM  nte  aonie  of  the  reuons  which  attke  an  impartial 
obtnver  doabt  whether  foD  polkieal  siiffnc«^  at  distiik^uihed 
ftom  iehool  or  ■umieipal  aaftrage.  ta  likid  j  to  be  gnaated  to 
iroa«n  ia  maajr  Suftea  of  (1»  Unkn  withia  the  next  thizty 
ytattf  tot  oi  Um  fSflBoter  fntim  it  vovld  he  nth  to  apeak. 
iStOl  it  most  be  remembefed  that  eotuideiable  adTanees  hare 
beoft  BMde,  aod  that  where  aojr  form  of  cuSni^  haa  beea  onee 
graotod  it  haa  oerer,  except  to  WaahingUm  and  in  the  wholly 
exceptional  caae  of  Uuh^  been  withdtawn.  The  snffcagiata 
hare  some  groonda  for  the  ooofideace  of  victory  thev  expxeaa. 
If  they  can  bring  the  pnblic  opinion  of  women  themselves  over 
to  their  Bide*  thejr  will  succeed.  To  a  European  obserrer  the 
queation  aeema  one  rather  of  social  than  of  political  moment. 
If  he  eeei  no  reaaon  to  exjiect  an  improvement  in  poUtica  from 
the  participation  of  women  ia  elections  and  their  admiasion  to 
Congress  and  to  high  political  office,  neither  does  he  find  much 
cause  for  (ear.  The  results  of  aniversal  suffrage  may  not 
greatly  differ  from  those  of  manhood  suffrage.  Such  misgiv- 
ings as  be  entertains  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  are  seri- 
ous miHgivingft,  and  they  are  rendered  not  less  serious  by  a 
study  of  the  sofLiI  chiinges  which  are  passing  upon  the  world 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XCVII 

THE   SUPPOSED    FAULTS    OF    DEMOCRAOT 

The  question  which  in  one  form  or  another  every  European 
politician  has  during  the  lajt  half-i'pntury  been  asking  about 
the  United  States,  is  tlie  broad  question,  How  does  democracy 
answer?  No  other  country  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
democratic  government  on  so  large  a  sc^le,  with  so  many 
minor  variations,  for  the  State  governments  are  forty-four 
autonomous  democracies,  or  with  such  advantages  of  geo- 
graphical position  and  material  resources.  And  those  who 
think  that  all  civilizeil  countries  are  moving  towards  democ- 
racy, even  though  they  may  not  be  destined  to  rest  there, 
find  the  question  an  important  one  for  themselves.  The  reader 
who  has  followed  thus  far  the  account  I  have  tried  to  give  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  its  working,  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutionsj  of  Incal  govLTnuientr  of  the  pitrty  machinery,  of  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  as  a  controlling  pow^  over  all  the 
institutions  of  *the  country,  will  be  content  with  a  compara- 
tively brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which  the  inquiries 
made  under  these  hea^ls  point. 

That  summary  naturally  fjills  into  three  parts.  We  have  to 
ask  first,  how  far  the  faults  usually  charged  on  democracy  are 
present  in  America;  next,  what  are  the  special  faults  which 
characterize  it  there ;  last,  what  are  the  strong  points  which  it 
has  developed. 

The  chief  faults  which  philosophers,  from  Plato  downwards 
to  Mr.  Rol>ert  Lowe,  and  pojndar  writers  repeating  and  carica^ 
turing  the  dicta  of  philosophers,  have  attributed  to  democratic 
governments,  are  the  following :  — 

Weakness  in  emergencies,  incapacity  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude and  decision. 

Fickleness  and  instability,  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  ooa* 
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sequent  changes  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  in  executive 

officials. 

Insubordination,  internal  dissensions,  disregard  of  authority, 
with  a  frequent  resort  to  violence,  bringing  on  an  anarchy  which 
ends  in  military  tyranny. 

A  desire  to  level  down,  and  an  intolerance  of  greatness^ 

Tyranny  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 

A  love  of  novelty :  a  passion  for  changing  customs  and  de- 
stroying old  institutions. 

Igfnorance  and  folly,  producing  a  liability  to  be  deceived  and 
misled ;  consequent  growth  of  demagogues  playing  on  the 
passions  and  seltishness  of  the  masses. 

I  do  not  say  tliat  this  list  exhausts  the  reproaches  directed 
against  democracy,  but  it  includes  those  which  are  most  often 
beard  and  are  best  worth  examining.  Most  of  them  are  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics  of  antiquity  and  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  small  communities  where 
the  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  were  so  different  from 
those  of  a  great  modem  country  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
similar  results  to  follow  from  political  arrangements  called  by 
the  same  nama  However,  as  this  consideiiition  has  not  pre- 
vented writers  and  statesmen,  even  in  our  own  day,  from  re- 
peating the  old  censures,  and  indeed  from  mixing  together  in 
one  rt'pulsive  jwtion  all  the  faults  that  belonged  to  small 
aristocratic  republics  with  all  that  can  belong  to  large  demo- 
cratic republics,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these'  current 
notions,  and  try  them  by  the  light  of  the  facts  which  America 
furnishes. 

Weakness  and  want  of  Promptitude.  —  The  American  democ- 
racy is  long-suffering  and  slow  in  rousing  itself;  it  is  often 
perplexed  by  problems,  and  seems  to  grope  blindly  for  their 
solution.  In  the  dealings  with  England  and  France  which  pre- 
ce<led  the  war  of  a.d.  1812,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  war,  its 
government  showed  some  irresolution  and  sluggishness.  The 
habit  of  blustering  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  and 
the  internal  strife  over  slavery,  led  Europeans  to  think  it 
lacked  Hrmness  and  vigour.  They  were  undeceived  in  1861. 
While  it  seemed  possible  to  avert  a  breach  with  the  Southern 
slave-holders,  the  North  was  willing  to  accept,  and  did  accept, 
tt  series  of  compromises  whose  inadequacy  was  soon  revealedr 
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The  Korth  wa8  ill  led  in  Cougress,  and  the  South  wa«  boldly 
if  not  wisely  led.  Yet  when  the  crisis  anivetl,  tlie  North  put 
forth  its  power  with  a  suddenuess  and  resolution  whiuh  sur- 
prised the  world.  There  was  no  faltering  in  the  conduct  of  a 
struggle  whirh  for  two  long  y^'ars  French  and  English  statesmen 
deemed  ho[teleHs.  Thn  U'^t  blood  of  the  North  freely  offered 
itself  to  be  shed  on  the  battletields  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia for  the  sake  of  the  Uuiou;  while  an  enormous  el^lit  was 
incurred  in  efinippiug  army  after  army.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  Southern  ptrople  displayed  no  less  vigour  even  when  the 
tide  had  evidently  Ijegun  to  turn  against  them,  and  the  hope 
of  European  intervention  died  away.  If  want  of  force,  dash, 
and  courage  in  moments  of  danger  Is  a  defect  generally  charge- 
able on  popular  govern tiU'ntSj  it  was  not  then  chargeable  on 
the  UuiU'd  Stati'8.  But  the  doctrine  is  one  which  finds  little 
to  support  it  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  history,  wiiile 
there  are  many  instances  to  the  contmry :  witness  the  war  of 
the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  defence  of  Florence 
against  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Fickleness  and  !»sfabiiittf. — The  indictment  fails  on  this 
count  also.  The  people  are  open  to  sudden  impulses,  and  in 
particular  Stites  there  have  been  ill-considpred  innovations 
and  a  readiness  to  try  wild  experiments^  such  as  those  I  have 
described  in  California.  But  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  its 
character  is  marked  by  tenacity  of  beliefs  and  atlherence  to 
leaders  once  chosen.  The  opposite  charge  of  stubbornness  in 
refusing  to  be  convinced  by  argument  and  to  admit  the  failings 
of  men  who  have  established  some  title  to  gratitude,  might 
more  plausibly  be  preferred.  Western  farmers  have  been 
accu.stomcd  to  sufffr  from  the  high  price  of  the  clothes  they 
wear  and  th"*  itnplements  tlu'y  use.  but  once  imbilH'd  the  belief 
that  a  jirotective  tariff  makes  for  the  general  good  of  the 
country  they  remained  protectionists  down  till  18*J0;  and  many 
among  them  remain  so  still.  The  blunders  of  Tresident  Grant's 
first  administration,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  knot  of  men  who 
surrounded  him»  playing  ujwn  the  inditical  inexperience  of  a 
blunt  soldier,  scarcely  affected  the  loyalty  of  the  masses  to 
the  man  whose  sword  had  saved  the  Union.  Congressmen 
and  State  officials  are  no  doubt  often  changed,  but  they  are 
changed  in  pursuance  of  a  doctrine  and  a  habit  in  which  the 
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interests  of  a  class  are  involved,  not  from  any  fickleness  in 

the  peopled 

InsKbonUnation  and  Contempt  for  Authority.  —  On  this  hea^l 
the  evidence  is  more  conflietini^.  There  an-  Statt's,  an<l  cities, 
in  which  the  laws  are  iin]>erfeetly  enforreih  Homicide  is 
hardly  a  crime  in  some  parts  of  the  South  — that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  kills  another  is  not  always  arrested,  often  not  con- 
victed when  arrested  and  put  on  his  trial,  very  rarely  hanged 
when  convicted.'  One  tnigiit  almost  say  tluit  private  war  is 
recognized  by  opinion  in  these  districts,  as  it  was  in  Europe 
during  the  earlier  Middle  A^es.  In  the  mountainous  country 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Virg^inia  and 
Tennessee,  quarrels  are  kept  up  from  generation  U)  generation 
between  iKisLile  families  and  their  resj^ctive  friendSf  which 
the  State  authorities  cannot  succeed  in  repressing.  In  1800,  I 
was  assured  when  jwissing  the  Iwrtlers  of  that  region,  that  in 
one  such  blood  fend  more  than  tifty  persons  had  perished 
within  the  preceding  ten  years,  each  murder  provoking  another 
in  revenge.  When  a  judge  goes  into  these  parts  it  has  some- 
times l»efjillen  that  a  party  of  men  come  down  fidly  armed  from 
the  mountains,  surround  the  court  house,  and  either  ilrive  him 
away  or  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  attem|)t  to  do  justice  on 
slayers  belonging  to  their  faction.  In  the  AVest,  again,  particu- 
larly in  such  South-western  States  as  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  brigandage  seems  to  be  regarded  witli  a  certain  amuse- 
ment, rising  into  sympathy,  i»y  a  part  of  the  peaceable  popu- 
lation. Having  arisen  partly  out  of  the  Horder  nitfianism  whieh 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  partly  among  men  who 
were  constantly  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
there  is  a  flavour  of  romance  about  it,  which  ceiises  to  gild  the 
exploits  of  train-robbers  only  when  their  activity  threatens  the 
comniert^'ial  interests  of  a  rising  city.    Jesse  James,  the  notori- 

1  ftefi  Chap.  XX.  in  V»l.  I. 

2  Murder  ia  not  dpiilt  with  quite  flrmly  enough  even  in  some  <if  the  Northern 
States.  "There  is  no  subject  within  the  domftin  of  legislation  in  which 
Improvement  is  so  needed  oa  in  the  law  a^^atnat  murder.  The  prartii>:i]  ini- 
mimity  that  crime  enjuyn  in  aoiue  BitH;liuiiH  uf  the  euuntry.  and  the  delay, 
difficulty,  and  nnocrtjunty  in  enforcing  the  law  alniosl  everywhere,  is  a  r^ 
proa<^h  to  our  ci\nliziitiun.  Efforts  to  save  asAassins  from  punisbment  are  so 
strenuous,  the  cliances  of  ewape  eo  nunierDau,  and  the  proceedinf^  so  pro- 
tracted, that  the  law  has  few  terrors  (or  thoiie  disposed  to  violate  it."  — 
Address  of  Mr.  £.  J.  Phelps  to  the  Amerii-au  Bar  Association,  1681. 
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ous  bandit  of  Missouri,  and  his  brothors,  were  popular  heroes 
in  the  region  tbey  infested,  mufih  like  Kobin  Hatxl  and  Little 
John  in  the  ballads  of  the  thirtonnth  omittiry  in  England, 
These  phenomena  are,  howL^vt^r,  i'X|)Iif:tble  bv  uther  causes  than 
democratic  government.  The  honuoiihil  habits  of  the  South 
are  a  relic  of  that  semi-ljarbaristn  which  slavery  kept  alive  long 
after  the  northern  free  States  had  reached  the  level  of  Euro- 
pean order.  The  want  of  a  proper  police  is  apparently  the 
cause  answerable  for  the  numerous  ti*aiii-robl>erie3.  Even  in 
such  States  as  Illinois  and  Ohio,  roblieries  oi-cur,  which  are  de- 
ti'cted  aud  punished  more  Ircqueutly  by  the  energy  of  the  rail- 
road or  express  (parcel  delivery)  companies  and  their  skilled 
detectives  than  through  the  action  of  the  State  authurities. 
Brigandage  is  thie  to  the  absence  of  a  moimtf.'d  gendarmerie  in 
the  vast  and  thinly  peopled  Further  West,  and  there  is  no 
gendarmerie  l»ecause  the  iM'deral  government  loaves  the  States 
and  Territories  to  create  their  own,  and  these  unsettled  com- 
nuuiities,  Ixiing  well  armed,  prefer  to  bake  ciire  of  themselves 
rather  than  spend  their  scanty  corporate  funds  on  a  t;isk  whose 
cost  would»  as  they  think,  be  disproportionate  to  the  result.*  In 
the  western  wilds  of  Canaila,  however,  the  mounted  police  secures 
perfect  safety  for  wayfarers  and  train-robberies  seem  to  be 
unknown. 

Lynch  law  is  not  unknown  in  more  civilized  regions,  such 
as  Indiana  im<l  (more  rarely)  Ohio.  A  case  occurred  recently 
not  far  from  New  York  City.  Now  lynch  law,  however  shock- 
ing it  may  seem  to  Europeans  and  New  Englanders,  is  far 
removed  from  arbitrary  violence.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  careful  observers,  it  is  not  often  abused,  and  its  proceedings 
are  generally  conducted  with  some  regidarity  of  form  as  well 
as  fairness  of  spirit.  What  are  the  circumstances?  Those 
highly  technical  rules  of  judicial  procedure  ami  still  more 
technical  rules  of  evidence  which  America  owes  to  the  English 
common  law,  and  which  liave  in  some  States  retained  anti- 
quated minutiae  now  expunged  from  English  practice,  or  been 
rendered  by  new  legislation  too  favourable  to  prisoners,  liave 
to  be  applietl  in  districts  where  population  is  thin,  where 
there  are  very  few  officers,   eitlier  for   tlie   apprehension   of 

iTb«re  is  always  a  Hheriff,  whose  hu.ilne«s  it  H  to  pnrsne  criminals,  aad 
haag  them  if  convicted,  but  niui'h  dL>i>end^  on  hts  inrlivldual  vlgonr. 
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offenders,  or  for  tl»o  huutini?  up  of  evidence  against  them, 
and  where,  ai^eording  to  coinrami  brlief,  Itoth  judges  aiid  juries 
are  occasionally  "squared''  or  *'got  at/'  Mimy  crimes  would 
go  unpunished  if  some  more  speedy  and  efiicieut  method  of 
deiiliuj^'  with  them  wei-e  not  ado]>ted.  This  method  is  found 
in  a  volunteer  jury,  smnmonerl  b}*  the  leading  loe.U  citizens,  or 
in  very  clear  cases,  by  a  sinqile  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
criminal.*  Why  not  crcat<^  an  efficient  police?  Because  crime 
ia  uncommon  in  many  districts  —  in  such  districts,  for  in- 
Btiince.  as  Miehiyau  or  rural  Wiseousin^and  the  peoi)le  liave 
delil»ei-ately  coiieludeil  that  it  is  clieajjer  and  simpler  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
police  ia  neetied  than  tt>  be  at  the  trouble  of  organiitiiig  and 
paying  a  force  for  which  thpre  is  usually  no  employment.  If 
it  be  urged  that  they  are  tluis  fonniti}^  habits  of  lawlessness 
in  themselves,  the  Americans  re])ly  thiit  experience  does  not 
seem  to  make  this  i»rubable.  because  lawlessness  does  not  in- 
crease ainon^'  tlie  tanning  population,  and  has  dLsap])tnired 
from  places  where  the  rudeness  or  simplicity  of  society 
formerly  rendered  lynch  law  neeessiiry.  Cases  however  occur 
for  whirh  no  such  excuse  can  l>e  offered,  cases  in  which  a 
prisoner  ([trobably  a  in^gro)  already  in  tlie  hands  of  justice  is 
seized  and  put  tn  death  by  a  mob.  And  within  the  hist  few 
years  thern  has  been  in  several  States,  ami  uotaldy  in  pai'ts 
of  Southern  Indiana.  —  a  hiylx,  rough,  wooded  country,  with  a 
backward  and  scattereii  po[>ulation, — a  strange  recru<lesc€nce 
of  lyncliing  in  the  rise  of  the  so-called  White  Caps,  people 
who  seize  bj'  night  men  or  women  who  have  given  offence  by 
their  immoral  life  or  other  vices.  <lrag  them  intxi  the  woods,  flog 
tliem  severely,  and  warn  tlu-m  in  t[n\t  the  neighbourhood  forth- 
with. The  legislature  of  Indiiuia  hiia  lieen  considering  a  pliin 
for  checking  this  practice  by  making  the  eouuty  in  which  such 
an  outrage  occurs  liable  in  damages  to  the  person  maltreated. 
Similar  outrages  are  often  reported  from  other  States  to  the 
south-west  of  Indiana,  as  far  as  Mississippi.  In  Ohio  they 
were  promptly  repressed  by  an  energetic  governor. 

1  The  8av«gotics.<)  wttkli  m'l-nsidrmlly  appears  In  these  lyncbings  Is  surpris- 
ing to  uue  who  kuows  tbf<  pn)i*r:il  kindlliiess  of  the  Amt^rieau  people.  Nut 
Inii^  a];o  the  pBopU*  nf  Eo-tt  Kentucky  bunted  for  a  murderer  to  bum  him  to 
d(tath,  and  the  White  Cnp  outrafcea  arc  sometimes  accompanied  by  revolting 
cruelty. 
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The  so-called  **  Molly  Maguire"  conspiracy,  wliich  vexed 
and  terrified  Pennsylvania  for  several  years,  showed  the  want 
of  a  vigorous  and  highly  trained  ixjlice.  A  sort  of  secret 
society  organized  a  succeHsiuii  of  murders,  much  like  the 
Italian  Camorra,  which  reuiiiiufd  undelect^^d  till  a  d:triiig 
man  succeeded  in  persuading  tlie  conspirators  to  admit  him 
among  them.  He  shared  their  schemes,  and  Ie;irnt  to  know 
their  [>ersons  and  deeds^  then  turned  upon  them  aud  biought 
them  to  justice.  This  remarkable  case  illustrates  not  any 
neglect  of  law  or  tenderness  for  crime,  but  mainly  the  power 
of  a  combination  which  can  keep  its  secrets.  Once  dfitentod, 
the  MuUy  Maguii-es  were  severely  dealt  with.  Tim  I'ittsliurg 
riots  of  1877,  aud  the  Cincinnati  riots  of  I8Si,  alarmed  the 
Americans  themselves,  so  long  accustomed  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity as  to  have  forgotten  those  volcanic  forces  wliich  lie 
smouldering  in  all  ignorant  masses,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon 
sufficient  excitement.  The  miners  and  ironworkers  of  the 
Pittsburg  district  are  rough  fellows,  nmny  of  thera  recent 
immigrants  who  have  not  yet  acquired  American  habits  of 
order;  nor  would  there  have  been  anything  to  distinguisli  this 
Peunsylvauian  disturbance  from  those  which  hivpiR'n  during 
strikes  in  England,  as,  for  instance,  at  Blackburn,  some  years 
ago,  anil  tluring  the  recent  coal  strike  at  one  or  two  places  in 
York-ihire  ati'l  Derbyshire,  or  iu  times  of  distress  in  France, 
as  at  Dt'caxeviilG  in  18S6.  had  it  lieiMi  promptly  suppressed. 
Unfirtnnately  there  was  no  propter  force  on  the  sjxit.  The 
governor  was  absent;  the  mayor  and  other  local  authorities 
lost  their  heads:  the  p(jliee,  fet'bly  h;in<lled,  were  overpowered  ; 
the  militia  slmwetl  weakm^ss;  so  lliat  the  riot  spread  in  a  way 
whirli  aurprist'd  its  authm-s,  and  tlie  mob  raged  for  several 
days  along  the  railroads  in  seveml  States,  and  over  a  large 
area  of  manufiicluring  and  mining  ttiwns. 

'J'ht*  mural  uf  this  event  was  the  necessity,  even  in  a  land  of 
fieedum,  of  keeping  a  force  strong  enough  to  repress  tumults 
in  their  fusl  stage.  The  Cincinnati  riot  began  in  an  attempt 
to  lynch  two  prisoners  who  were  thought  likely  to  escape  the 
punishment  they  richly  deserved;  and  it  would  probably  have 
endeil  there  had  not  the  floating  rabble  of  this  city  of  ;,i(Mt,(K)0 
inhabitx'int^  stuzed  the  op|K)rtunity  to  do  a  little  pillage  and 
make  a  great  noise  on  their  own  account.     Neither  sedition 
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had  any  political  character,  nor  indeed  any  speci£c  object, 
except  that  the  Pennsylvanian  mob  showed  special  enmity  to 
the  railroad  company. 

Still  more  recently  (1892)  the  same  moral  has  been  enforoed 
by  the  strike  riots  on  some  of  the  railroads  iu  New  York 
State  and  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho,  by  the  local  wars 
between  cattlemen  and  *'  rustlers  "  in  AVyoming,  by  the  disturb- 
ances at  the  Homestead  works  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the 
sanguinary  conflict  which  arose  at  the  convict- worked  mines 
in  Tennessee,  where  a  mob  of  miners  attacked  tlie  stockades 
in  which  were  confined  convicts  kept  at  labour  under  contracts 
between  the  State  and  private  mine-owners,  liberateii  many  of 
the  convicts,  captured  and  were  on  the  point  of  hanging  an 
officer  of  the  State  militia,  and  were  with  difficulty  at  last 
repressed  by  a  strong  militia  force.  Such  tumults  are  not 
spei'.ially  products  of  democi-acy,  but  they  are  unliappily  proofs 
that  democracy  does  not  secure  the  good  behaviour  of  its  worse 
and  newest  citizens,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared,  no  less  than 
other  governments,  to  maintain  order  by  the  prompt  and  stem 
application  of  physical  force.' 

It  is  a  regrettable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  public 
authorities  have  seemed  to  abnegiite  the  function  of  main- 
taining order  that  the  habit  lias  grown  up  among  railroad 
directors  and  the  owners  of  oth^r  large  enterprises  of  hiring 
a  private  armed  force  to  protect,  at  the  time  of  a  strike,  not 
only  the  workmen  they  bring  in  to  replace  the  strikers,  but 
also  their  yards^  works,  and  stock  in  trade.  A  tirm  which 
began  business  as  a  private  detective  agency  has  for  years  past 
been  accustomed  to  supply  for  this  purpose  bodies  of  men  well 
trained  and  drilled,  who  can  be  relied  on  to  defend  the  place 
allotted  to  them  against  a  greatly  superior  force  of  rioters. 
This  firm  keeps  not  less  than  one  thousand  men  permanently 
on  a  war  footing,  and  sends  them  hither  and  thither  over  the 
country  to  its  customers.  They  are  usually  sworn  in  as  Sher- 
iffs deputies,  on  each  occasion  before  the  proper  local  authority. 
So  frequent  has  been  the  employment  of  *'Pinkerton'8  men,"  as 
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1  There  la  a  ^reat  difference  between  different  States  and  elites  oa  regards 
police  arrangements.  The  polioe  i>r  New  Vurk  City  are  eflicienl  and  indeed 
■omewhat  too  |irnmptlT  severe  in  the  use  oi  their  staves;  and  in  many  oitiat 
tba  police  are  armed  wUb  rewlvert, 
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they  are  culled  (though  it  is  not  always  from  Messrs.  Piukerton 
of  Chicago  that  they  are  obtained,  and  the  name,  like  Delmon- 
ico.  seems  to  be  passing  from  a  proper  into  a  common  noun), 
that  some  new  St:»te  constitutions  {e.g.  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  Ktrntucky)  and  statutes  in  other  States 
{e.(j,  Massaehusetts)  expressly  prohibit  the  bringing  of  armed 
men  into  the  State,  and  a  Committee  of  Congress  has  recently 
been  investigating  the  subject,  so  far  without  result,  for  it  is 
going  a  long  way  to  forbid  a  man  by  statute  to  hirt*  {persons 
to  help  hiui  to  protect  his  property  when  he  tinds  it  in  danger, 
although  bills  with  this  object  have  been  introduced  into  State 
legislatures.  These  strike  cases  are  of  course  complicated  by 
the  fear  of  a  State  governor  or  a  mayor  to  make  himself  or  his 
party  unpopular  by  taking  strong  measures  against  a  crowd 
who  have  votes.  Here  we  touch  a  diltioulty  specially  incident 
to  a  directly  elected  Executive,  —  a  dithculty  noted  already  in 
the  cases  of  elected  judges  and  elected  tax-officers,  and  one 
which  must  l>e  taken  into  account  in  striking  the  balance  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  system  of  direct  and  i)ervading 
popular  control.  The  remedy  is  doubtless  to  be  sought,  and 
will  in  extreme  cases  be  found,  in  the  displeasure  of  the  good 
citizens,  who,  after  all,  form  the  voting  majority.  But  it  is 
a  remedy  which  may  follow  with  too  tardy  steps.  Meantime, 
many  large  employers  of  labour  find  themselves  obliged  to 
defend  their  property  by  these  condottieri,  because  they  cannot 
rely  on  the  defence  which  the  State  ought  to  furnish,  and  the 
condottieri  themselves,  who  seem  to  be  generally  men  of  good 
character  as  well  as  proved  courage,  are  so  much  hated  by  the 
workmen  as  to  be  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  lynched  when 
found  alone  or  in  small  parties.^ 

One  hears  in  some  States  of  laws  which  are  systematically 
evaded,  sometimes  by  the  connivance  of  officials  who  are  im- 
properly induced  to  abstain  from  prosecuting  transgressors, 
sometimes  with  the  general  consent  of  the  community  which 
perceives  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.  Thus  some  years  ago 
the  laws  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  not  enforced.    The  bulk  of  the  population,  being 


1  It  is  probahly  this  {wpnlnr  hostility  to  tho  employment  of  Plnkortoii'ii  men 
Btimulated  by  ilic  colliaioii  nt  Homestead,  that  has  caused  tbcm  to  tigure  but 
little  in  the  must  receut  titrike  troubles. 
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Qtrmaa  and  Imh,  dialiketl  them,  aim!  showed  its  dislike  bj 
tarniog  oat  of  the  municipal  offices  thofte  who  h^  enforced 
thetD,  while  jet  the  law  remained  on  the  statate-book  because, 
aeaordiog  to  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  (one  of  the  most 
cxp^mental  of  the  n»rwer  oonAtitutions,  as  appears  from  its 
adoption  of  minority  voting),  it  takes  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
in  the  legislature  to  repeal  an  Act;  and  the  rural  members, 
iKHiig  largely  Prohibitionists,  stand  by  this  law  against  Sunday 
dealing.  When  in  Texas  I  heard  of  the  same  thing  as  happen- 
ing in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  doubt  not  that  it  occurs 
in  many  cities.  More  laws  are  quietly  suffered  to  be  broken 
in  America  than  in  England^  France,  or  Germany.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  credit  which  the  Americana 
claim  of  being  preeminently  a  law-abiding  people  is  borne  out 
by  the  general  security  of  property  and  person  which,  apart 
ftijui  the  cases  of  strikes,  mentioned  above,  the  traveller 
remarks  over  the  East,  most  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
more  tJiickly  peopled  parts  of  the  West'  Political  disturb- 
ances are  praittically  unknown  outside  some  few  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  there  are  oceasiona>l  collisions  between  whites 
and  negroes,  nor  arc  they  frequent  or  virulent  in  those  States. 
Kven  when  an  election  is  believed  to  have  been  fraudulently 
won,  the  result  is  respected,  because  it  is  externally  regular. 
FightH  seldom  oeeur  at  elections;  neither  party  disturbs  the 
meetings  or  processions  of  the  other  in  the  hottest  presiden- 
tial r.ampaign.  Such  a  series  of  disturbances  as  London  and 
T^mcashirp  saw  in  the  beginning  of  18ft2,  when  the  meetings 
(if  a  niinil)cr  of  members  of  I'arliiiment  witli  their  constituents 
were  broken  up  by  Irishmen,  or  party  opponents  masquerading 
as  Irishmen,  or  sucli  another  series  as  marked  tJie  close  of  the 
agitation  on  the  Fnuichise  Bill  in  1884,  excites  the  wonder  of 
Anierirans,  who  ask  whether  Englishmen  can  be  fit  for  free 
government  when  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  let  their  oppo- 
nents moot  iiud  talk  in  peace. 

Th«  habit  of  tjl>odienco  to  constituted  authority  is  another 
test,  and  one  whitih  Plato  would  liave  considered  specially  con- 
clusive.    The  difficulty  of  applying  it  in  America  is  that  there 

^  Tliftrn  1h  Kliln  hho  Iti  fomparlnp  the  aKfrregAto  of  Crimea  reported  and  of 
oonTicticptm  with  thu  nifKroRiitos  of  Eur«>]>0An  couatrlea,  becatue  In  disorderly 
rsgloiiH  inaiiy  criioes  go  uiiroport«<1  &a  well  as  unpnntsbed. 
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are  so  few  officials  who  come  into  the  relation  of  command 
with  the  peopW,  or  in  other  worils,  that  tbe  people  are  so  lit- 
tle "  governed,"  in  the  French  or  Geruiau  sense,  that  one  has 
few  opi>ortimities  of  discovering  how  they  comport  themselves. 
The  officers  of  both  the  Federal  and  tlie  State  goveruinents,  in 
levying  taxes  ami  carrying  out  the  judgments  of  the  Courts, 
have  seldom  any  rosistam^e  to  fear,  except  in  stidi  regions  as 
those  already  referred  to,  where  the  fierce  mouiitaiTieers  will  not 
brook  interference  with  their  vendetta,  or  suffer  the  Federal 
excisemen  to  do  their  duty.  These  regions  are,  htjwever* 
quite  exceptional,  forming  a  sort  of  enclave  of  semi-barlKirism 
in  a  civilized  country,  such  as  the  rugged  Albania  was  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Other  authorities  experience  no  difficulty  in 
making  themselves  respected.  A  railroad  company,  for  in- 
stance, finds  its  passengers  only  too  submissive.  They  endure 
with  a  patience  which  astonishes  Englishmen  ffcqucnt  irregu- 
larities of  the  tniin  service  and  other  discomforts,  which 
would  in  England  produce  a  whole  crop  of  lettei*8  to  the  news- 
papers. The  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  war  was 
nearly  as  strict  as  in  European  armies.  So  in  universities 
and  colleges  discipline  is  maintained  with  the  same  general 
ease  and  the  same  occ^a,sional  trnnbles  a.s  arise  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  children  in  the  city  schools  are  proverbially 
docile.  Except  when  strikes  occur,  employers  )lo  not  cnmpUiin 
of  aiiy  trouble  in  keeping  order  among  their  workpeople  while 
at  work.  So  far,  indeed,  is  insubordination  from  being  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  native  Americans,  that  they  arn  conspicuously 
the  one  free  people  of  the  world  which,  owing  to  its  superior- 
intelligence,  has  recognized  the  permanent  value  of  order,  and 
otiserves  it  on  every  occasion,  not  least  when  a  sudden  alarm 
arises.  Anarchy  is  of  all  dangers  or  bugbears  the  one  which 
the  modem  world  has  least  cause  to  fear,  for  the  tendency  of 
ordinary  human  nature  to  ol)ey  is  the  same  as  in  past  times, 
and  the  aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great  masses  weakens 
the  force  of  the  individual  will,  and  makes  men  more  than 
ever  like  sheep,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned.  Much  less, 
therefore,  is  there  ground  for  fancying  that  out  of  anarchy 
there  will  grow  any  tyranny  of  force.  Whether  dcmocraciea 
may  not  end  in  yielding  greater  power  to  their  executives  is 
quite  another  question,  whereuf  more  anouj  all  I  observe  here 
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in  that  in  no  oonnLiy  con  a  military  dpspotism,  such  as  that 
which  has  twice  prevailed  in  France  and  once  in  England,  be 
deemed  less  likely  to  arise.  During  the  Civil  War  there  were 
many  persona  in  Europe  cultivating,  aa  Gibbon  &ays,  the  name 
without  the  temj>er  of  philosophy,  who  predicted  that  some 
successful  leader  of  the  Northern  armies  would  establish  his 
throne  on  the  niins  of  the  Constitution.  But  no  sooner  had 
Oenenil  Leo  surrendered  at  Apjioniatox  than  tlie  disbandmeut 
of  the  vi<rtorious  host  began;  and  the  only  thing  which  there- 
after distinguished  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan 
from  their  fellow-citizens  was  the  liability  to  have  "recep- 
tions" forced  on  them  when  they  visited  a  city,  and  find  their 
puissant  arms  wearied  by  the  handshakings  of  their  enthusi- 
astic admirers. 

Ctesarism  is  the  last  danger  likely  to  menace  America.  In 
no  nation  is  civil  order  more  stable.  None  is  more  averse  to 
the  military  spirit.  No  political  system  would  offer  a  greater 
resistance  to  an  attempt  to  create  a  standing  army  or  centmlize 
the  udminiHtration. 

Jealousy  of  Oreatnens,  and  a  Desire  to  Jjevtl  Down, — This 
charge  derives  a  claim  to  respectful  consideration  from  the 
authority  of  Tocqueville,  who  thought  it  a  necessary  attribute 
of  democnwy.  and  professed  t<>  have  discovered  symptoms  of  it 
in  the  United  States.  It  alarmed  J.  S.  Mill,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently dwelt  on  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  who  have 
adopted  no  other  pirt  of  his  teachings,  as  an  evil  equally  inevit- 
able and  fatal  in  democratic  countries.  There  was  probably 
good  ground  for  it  sixty  years  ago.  Even  now  one  discovers  a 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  to 
diHlike,  i>038ibly  to  resent,  any  outward  manifestation  of  social 
superiority.  A  man  would  be  ill  looked  upon  who  should  build 
a  rjistle  in  a  park,  surround  his  pleasure-grounds  with  a  high 
wall,  and  receive  an  exclusive  society  in  gilded  saloons.  One  of 
th»'  parts  wliich  proiuiuHut  |ioliticiaiis.  who  must  be  assumed  to 
know  their  business,  uuist  like  Uj  ]>liiy  is  the  part  of  Cincinnatus 
at  the  plough,  or  Curias  IK'Utatus  receiving  tlie  8amnite  envoys 
over  his  dinner  of  turnii)8.  They  welcome  a  newspaper  inter- 
viewer at  their  modest  farm,  and  take  pains  that  he  should 
describe  hnw  simply  the  rooms  are  furnished,  and  how  little 
"  help  "  (i.e.  how  few  servants"!  is  kept.    Although  the  cynics  of 
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the  New  York  press  loake  a  mock  of  such  artless  ways,  the 
desired  impression  is  pi-oJuceJ  on  the  farmer  and  the  artisan. 
At  a  senatorial  elt^ction  not  long  ago  in  a  North-western  Stite, 
the  opponents  of  the  sittinj:^  eamliilato  (jrocured  a  photograph 
of  his  residence  in  Wiisbiii^'Uiri.  :i  h;in<lsoinp  manaion  in  a  f;ish- 
ionable  avenue,  aikd  eiruiilated  it  aiiiung  the  nieiobers  of  the 
State  le^slature,  to  show  in  what  luxury  their  Federal  repre- 
sentative indulged.  I  remember  to  h;ive  heard  it  said  of  a 
statesman  pro]>osing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
that  lie  did  not  venture  during  thp  preceding  year  to  occupy 
his  houde  in  Washin^n,  lest  he  should  ^ive  occasion  for  simi- 
lar criticism.  Whether  or  not  tliis  was  his  real  laotive.  the 
attribution  of  it  to  liim  is  eqwLlly  illusti*ative.  But  how  little 
the  wealthy  fear  to  display  their  wealth  and  take  in  public  the 
pleasures  it  procures  may  be  understood  by  any  one  who,  walk- 
ing down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  observes  the  superb 
houses  which  line  it,  houses  whose  internal  decorations  and 
collected  objects  of  art  rival  those  of  the  palaces  of  European 
nobles,  or  who  watches  in  Newport,  the  most  fashionable  of 
transatlantic  watering-places,  the  lavish  expenditure  uj^>on  ser- 
vants, horses,  carriages,  and  luxuries  of  every  kind.  No  apot 
in  Euroi>e  conveys  an  eipial  impression  of  tlie  lust  of  the  eyes 
and  the  pride  of  life,  of  boundless  wealth  and  a  boundless 
desire  for  enjoyment,  as  does  the  Ocean  Drive  at  Newport  on 
an  afternoon  in  August. 

Intellectual  eminence  excites  no  jealousy,  though  it  is  moreV^V*^ 
atlmired  and  respected  than  in  Europe.  The  men  who  make 
great  fortunt^s.  such  as  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stt^wart,  or  *'Cnmmo- 
dore"  Vanderbilt,  are  not  regarded  with  suspicion  or  envy,  but 
rather  with  admiration.  "  When  thou  doest  good  unto  thyself, 
all  men  shall  speak  well  of  thee."  Wealth  does  not.  as  in  Eng- 
land, give  its  pfissessors  an  immediate  entree  to  f.usliionable 
society,  hut  it  marks  th*^m  as  the  heroes  and  leaders  of 
the  commercial  world,  anti  sets  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame 
which  fires  the  imagination  of  ambitious  youths  in  dry  goods 
stores  or  trattic  clerks  on  a  railroad.  The  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  wealthy  '^monopolists/*  and  especially  to  rail- 
road companies,  made  in  some  districts,  are  prompted,  not 
by  hatred  to  prominence  or  wealth,  but  by  discontent  at  the 
immense  power  which  capitalists  exercise,  especially  in  the 
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boBiueas   of  transporting  goods,  and   which   they  have  fre- 
quently abus«^d. 

Ttfrunnt/  of  the  Mnjoritif.  —  Of  this  I  hare  spoken  in  a  previ- 
ous chapteff  and  need  only  sonunarize  the  conclusions  there 
arrired  at.  So  Lir  as  compulsire  legislation  goes,  it  has  nerer 
been,  and  is  now  less  than  ever,  a  serious  or  widespread  evil. 
The  press  is  free  to  a/lvocate  unpopular  doctrines,  even  the 
most  brutal  forms  of  anarchism.  Keliginus  belipf  and  practices 
are  untouched  by  law.  Tbt;  sale  of  intoxicants  is  no  doubt  in 
many  plaA^i^s  restricted  or  forbidden,  but  to  assume  that  this  is 
a  tyrannical  proceeding  is  to  beg  a  question  on  whicli  the  wise 
are  much  divided.  The  taxation  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  offers  the  greatest  temptation  to  a  majority  disposed 
to  abuse  its  fwiwers.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  State  legis- 
latures have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  gone  any  farther  in 
this  direction  than  the  great  nations  of  £urope.  I  may  be  told 
that  this  abstention  from  legislative  tyranny  is  due,  not  to  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  American  democracy,  but  to  the 
restraints  which  the  Federal  and  State  coustitutions  impose 
u|)on  it.  These  restraints  do,  no  doubt,  exist.  But  who  im- 
pose and  maintain  them  ?  The  people  themselves,  who  surely 
deserve  the  credit  of  desiring  to  remove  from  their  own  path 
temptations  wliich  might  occasionally  prove  irresistible.  It  is 
tniP  that  the  conditions  have  bi*en  in  some  points  cxcejitionally 
favourable.  Class  luitreds  are  absent  The  two  great  national 
parties  are  not  class  parties.  Taking  the  whole  country,  rich 
and  poor  are  equally  represented  in  both  of  these  parties. 
Neither  proposes  to  overtax  the  rich.  Both  denounce  monop- 
olism in  the  abstract,  and  promise  to  restrain  capital  from 
abusing  its  power,  but  neither  is  more  forwanl  than  the  other 
to  takti  |jnu!tical  steps  for  such  a  purpose,  because  each  includes 
capitiilists  whose  contributions  the  party  needs,  and  each 
oipially  leans  U[xm  the  respectable  and  wealtliy  classes,  —  the 
H<'l»ublicans  more  particularly  on  those  classes  in  the  North, 
Democrats  on  tlie  same  classes  in  the  South.  Party  divi- 
idc  with  soci;il  or  religious  divisions,  as  has 
pjurope. 
State  politics — and  it  is  in  the  State  rather 
than  in  the  Federal  sphere  that  attacks  on  a  minority  might 
be  feared  —  the  hues  on  which  parties  act  are  fixed  by  the 


L^  Jtlie  Democrats  on 

Hr  ^^/feions  do  not  coitici 
^  ^S^Nf"'*'**"  happened  in 
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lines  which  separate  the  national  parties,  and  e.jcli  party  is 
therefore  hold  back  from  professing  doctrines  which  menace 
the  inter(?sts  of  any  class.  The  only  exceptions  occur  where 
some  burning  economic  tj^uesti<m  supcrsetles  for  th(>  moment 
the  regular  ]xirty  attachiueuts.  This  happeneil  in  California, 
with  the  consequences  already  described.  It  came  near  hap- 
pening in  two  or  three  of  the  North-western  States,  such  us 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  farmers,  ori^nized  in  their 
Granges  or  agricultural  clubs,  caused  the  legislatures  to  pass 
statutes  wbich  bore  hardly  on  the  railrofuls  and  tlif*  owners  of 
elevators  and  gndn  warehnust^H.  Similar  atttMnjvts  have  been 
more  recently  matlo  by  thi:-  so-c.dlcd  Populists.  Yet  even  this 
kind  of  legislatiou  can  scarcely  be  called  tyrannical.  It  is  an 
attemjit,  however  clumsy  and  abrupt,  to  deal  with  a  real  eco- 
nomical mischief,  not  an  undue  extension  of  the  scope  of  legis- 
lation to  matters  in  which  majorities  ought  not  to  control 
minorities  at  alL 

Love  of  Novelty ;  Passion  for  detUroying  Old  TnatUutions,  —  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  democracies  have  been  credited  with  this 
tendency.  Tbey  have  risen  out  of  oligarchies  or  aristocratic 
monarchies,  the  prix-ess  of  their  rise  coinciding,  if  not  always 
with  a  revolution,  at  least  with  a  breakitig  down  of  many  old 
usages  and  institutions.  It  is  this  very  breaking  down  that 
gives  birth  to  them.  Probably  some  of  the  former  institutions 
are  spared,  are  presently  found  incompatible  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  then  have  to  be  changed  tilt  the  people  has,  so 
to  speak,  furnished  its  house  according  to  its  taste.  But  wlion 
the  uew  order  has  been  established,  is  there  any  gi'ound  for 
believing  that  a  democracy  is  an  excej)tion  to  the  general  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  adhere  to  the  customs  they  have  formed, 
admire  the  institutions  they  have  created,  and  even  bear  the 
ills  they  know  rather  than  inmr  the  trouble  of  finding  some 
way  out  of  them  ?  The  Americans  are  not  an  exception.  They 
value  themselves  only  t*io  self-corn] dacently  on  their  methods 
of  government;  they  abide  by  their  customs,  because  they 
admire  them.  They  love  novelty  in  the  sphere  of  amuse- 
ment, literature,  and  social  life;  but  in  serious  matters,  such 
as  the  fundamental  institutions  of  government  and  in  re- 
ligious belief,  no  progressive  and  civilized  people  is  more 
conservative. 
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LiabUiijf  to  be  misled;  Influence  of  DemaQOfpies.  —  Xo  doubt 
the  inexp>:-rience  of  the  ret>^ut  immigrants,  the  want  of  trained 
political  thought  among  the  bulk  even  of  native  citizens,  the 
tendency  to  sentimentalism  which  marks  all  large  masses  of 
men,  do  lay  the  peopI<>  open  to  the  fallar.-ioiis  reasoning  and 
8(>eeiou8  pursunsions  of  adventurers.  This  hap[>en5  in  all  popu- 
larly governed  countries ;  and  a  phenumeuon  substxntiilly  the 
some  occurs  in  oligarchies,  for  yuu  may  have  not  only  aristo- 
cratic demagogues,  bat  demagogues  playing  to  an  aristocratic 
mob.  Stripped  of  its  externals  and  considered  in  its  essential 
features,  demagogism  is  no  more  abundant  in  America  than  in 
Knglandf  Franre,  or  Italy.  Empty  and  reckless  declaimers^ 
such  as  are  some  of  those  wlio  have  figured  in  the  Granger 
and  Populist  movements  (for  sincere  and  earnest  men  have 
shared  in  both),  are  allowed  to  talk  themselves  hoarse,  and 
ultimately  relapse  into  obscurity.  A  demagogue  of  greater 
talent  may  aspire  to  some  high  executive  office;  if  not  to  the 
Presidency,  then  perhaps  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he 
may  practically  pull  the  wires  of  a  President  whom  he  has 
put  into  the  chair.  Failing  eithi^r  of  these,  he  aims  at  the 
governorship  of  his  State  or  the  mayoralty  of  a  great  city. 
Id  no  one  of  these  positions  is  it  easy  for  him  to  do  perma- 
nent mischief.  The  Federd.1  executive  has  no  influence  on 
legislation,  and  even  in  foreign  policy  and  in  the  making  of 
appointments  requires  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  any 
man  should  acquire  so  great  a  hold  on  the  country  as  to  secure 
the  election  of  two  Houses  of  Congress  subservient  to  his  wilj, 
while  at  the  same  time  setmring  the  Presidency  or  Secretary- 
ship of  State  for  himself,  is  au  event  too  improbable  to  enter 
into  calculation.  Nothing  approaching  it  has  l>een  seen  since 
the  days  of  Jackson.  The  size  of  the  country,  the  differences 
between  the  States,  a  hundred  other  causes,  make  a^diievements 
possible  enough  in  a  Europsan  country  all  but  impossible  here. 
That  a  plausible  adventurer  should  clamber  to  the  presidential 
chair,  and  when  seated  there  should  conspire  with  a  corrupt 
congressional  ring,  purchasing  b}-  tht»  gift  of  oftioes  and  by 
jobs  their  support  for  his  own  schemes  of  private  cupidity  or 
public  misoliief,  is  conceivable,  but  improbable.  The  system 
of  counter-checks  in  the  Federal  government,  which  imi>edes 
or  delays  much  good  legislation,  may  be  relied  on  to  avert 
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many  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  sovereign  chambers  of  Euro- 
pean countiips  are  exposed. 

A  d<*maj?o^e  instiilled  as  governor  of  a  State  —  atjd  it  is 
usuiilly  in  Stiite  politics  tluit  demagogism  appears — has  but 
limited  opportumties  for  wrong-doing.  He  can  niivke  ;i  few 
bad  appoiiitmonta,  and  can  discredit  the  commonwealth  by 
inidignitied  acts.  He  cannot  seriously  harm  it.  Two  politi- 
ciaas  who  seem  to  deserve  the  title  recently  obtained  that 
honourable  post  in  two  gre:it  Eastern  States.  One  of  them,  a 
typical  •' ringster,"  per^jetrated  some  joi)s,  tampered  witli  some 
elections,  and  vetoed  some  good  hills.  Wnturing  ttH)  far,  l»e  at 
last  involved  his  ]xirty  in  an  ignominious  defeat.  Tlie  other,  a 
man  of  gre;*ter  natuial  gifts  and  greater  uapiicity  for  mischief, 
whose  capture  of  the  cliief  magistracy  of  the  State  had  drawn 
forth  lanientLtions  from  the  better  citizens,  left  things  mui'h 
as  he  foniid  th-m,  ami  the  most  noteworthy  incident  which  "% 
marked  his  year  of  office —  for  he  was  tnrned  out  at  the  next 
election  —  was  the  annb  administered  by  the  leailing  university 
in  the  State,  which  refused  him  the  compliment,  usually  paid 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

This  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  of  the  faults  traditionally 
attributeii  to  democracy  one  only  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the 
United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  is  manifested  there  moi*e  con- 
spicudusly  than  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  he  lax  in  enfui-cing  laws  disliked  byA 
any  large  part  of  the  population,  to  tolenite  breaches  of  publiol 
order,  and  to  be  too  indulgent  to  offenders  generally.  The 
Americans  themselves  admit  this  to  be  one  of  their  weak 
points.  How  far  it  is  due  to  that  deficient  reverence  for  law 
which  is  svi]jposed  to  arise  in  pt:)j*ulu-  governments  from  the 
fart  that  the  people  have  nothinjj  higher  than  themselves  to 
look  up  to^  how  far  to  the  national  easy-goiugness  and  good- 
naturCj  how  far  to  the  prejudice  against  the  maintenance  nf 
an  ajiequ;ite  force  of  military  and  police  and  to  the  optimism 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  changes  brought  by  a  vast 
increase  of  population,  largely  consisting  of  immigrants,  these 
are  points  I  need  not  attempt  to  determine.  It  has  produced 
no  general  disposition  to  lawlessness,  which  rather  tends  to 
diminish  in  the  older  i>art3  of  the  country.     And  it  is  some- 
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times  (though  not  always)  replaced  iu  a  serious  crisis  by  a 
tiriiiiit'r^s  ia  repressing  disorders  wliieh  some  European  govem- 
iiu^nts  may  envy.  Men  wlio  ave  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
ueed  fur  enforcing  tiie  la^v,  enforce  it  all  the  more  resolutely 
bucaune  it  has  the  whole  vf^eight  of  the  people  behiBd  it. 


CHAPTER  XCVin 


THE   TRUE   FAULTS    OP    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY 


We  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributed  to  demo- 
cratic government  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  the  United 
States.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar  blemLshes 
which  the  country  docs  show.  So  far  as  rr^gards  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  of  the  Federal  and  of  the  State  government 
this  question  lias  been  answered  in  earlier  chapters.  It  is 
now  rather  the  tendency  of  the  institutions  generally,  the  dis- 
poaitiou  iind  habits  of  the  governing  jx>opl»%  tliat  we  have  to 
consider.  The  word  Democracy  is  often  used  Uy  mean  a  spirit 
or  tendency,  sometimes  the  spirit  of  revolution,  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  equality.  For  our  present  pur]x>ae  it  is  better  to 
take  it  as  denoting  simply  a  form  of  government,  that  in  which 
the  numerical  majority  rules,  deciding  questions  of  state  by 
the  votes,  whether  directly,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  or 
mediately,  as  in  modern  rejjresentative  government,  of  the 
hotly  of  citizens,  the  »Mtizens  being  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  a 
very  large  proi>ortiou  of  the  adult  males.  The  inquiry  may 
b^^gin  with  the  question,  What  are  the  evils  to  which  such  a 
form  of  government  is  by  its  nature  exposed  ?  and  may  then 
proceed  to  ascertain  wliothor  any  other  defects  exist  in  the 
United  Statt.'S  governmeut  which,  though  traceable  to  democ- 
racy, are  not  of  its  essence,  but  due  to  the  particular  form 
which  it  has  there  taken. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  republics  live  by  Virtue  —  that  is, 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  public  spirit  and  justice 
among  the  citizens.  If  the  republic  be  one  in  which  ix)wer  is 
conBned  to,  or  practically  exercised  by,  a  small  educated  class, 
the  maintenance  of  this  high  level  is  helped  by  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity  which  their  position  engenders.  If  the 
republic  itself  be  small,  and  bear  rule  over  others,  patriotism 
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may  be  intense,  and  the  sense  of  the  Rollective  dignity  of  the 
state  may  ennoble  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  make  them  will- 
ing to  accept  su<:rifiees  for  its  stike,  to  forejjo  private  interests 
and  suppress  private  resentments,  in  order  to  be  strong  against 
the  outer  world.  But  if  the  state  be  very  large,  and  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  equal,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  rise  above 
the  avenge  level  of  human  nature.  Rousseau  and  Jt-fferson 
will  tell  us  that  this  level  is  high,  that  the  faidts  whioh  gov- 
ernments have  hitherto  shown  arc  due  to  the  scltishuess  of 
privileged  persons  and  elasaes,  that  the  ordinary  unsophisti- 
cated man  will  love  justice,  desire  the  good  of  others,  need  no 
constraint  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path.  Experience  will 
contradict  thenij  and  whether  it  talks  of  Original  Sin  or  adopts 
some  less  scholastic  phrase,  will  recognize  that  the  tendencies 
to  evil  in  human  nature  are  not  perhaps  as  strong,  but  as  vari- 
ous and  abiding  even  in  the  most  civilized  societies,  as  its 
impulses  to  good.  Hence  the  rule  of  numbers  means  the  rule 
ol'  ordinary  mankind;  without  those  artitioial  helps  which  their 
privileged  position  has  given  to  limited  goveruing  classes, 
though  idso,  uo  doubt,  without  those  special  temptations  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  power  and  privilege. 

Since  every  question  that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment is  a  question  either  of  ends  or  of  means,  errors  may  be 
committed  by  the  nding  power  either  in  fixing  on  wrong  ends 
or  in  choosing  wrong  means  to  secure  those  ends.  It  is  now, 
after  long  resistance  by  those  who  maintained  that  they  knew 
better  what  was  good  for  the  people  than  the  i)eople  knew 
themselves,  at  last  agreed  that  as  the  masses  are  better  judges 
of  what  will  conduce  to  their  own  happiness  than  are  the  classes 
placed  above  them,  they  must  be  allowed  to  determine  ends. 
This  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  free  or  popular  government,  and 
the  justification  for  vesting  power  in  numbers.  But  assuming 
the  end  to  be  given,  who  is  best  qualified  to  select  the  means 
for  its  accomplishment?  To  do  so  needs  in  many  (rases  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  skill  in  interpreting  them,  a  power 
of  forecasting  the  residts  of  measures,  unattainable  by  the 
mass  of  mankind.  Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  them.  It 
is  attainable  only  by  trained  economists,  legists,  statesmen. 
If  the  masses  attempt  it  they  will  commit  mistakes  not  less 
.  serious  than  those  which  befdl  a  litigant  who  insists  on  con- 
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ducting  a  complicated  case  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  attorney 
and  counsel.  But  in  popular  governraonts  this  distinction  be- 
tween ends  and  means  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Often  it  is  one 
which  cannot  be  sharply  drawu^  because  some  ends  are  means 
to  larger  ends,  and  some  means  are  desired  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  larger  ends,  but  for  their  own  sakes  also.  And  the 
habit  of  trusting  its  own  wisdom  and  enjoying  its  own  power, 
in  which  the  multitude  is  encouraged  by  its  leaders  and  ser- 
vants, disposes  it  to  ignore  the  distinction  even  where  the 
distinction  ia  clear,  and  makes  it  refer  to  the  direct  arbitra- 
ment of  the  people  matters  which  the  people  are  unfit  to 
decide*  and  which  they  might  safely  le^ve  to  their  trained 
ministers  or  representatives.  Thus  we  find  that  the  direct 
government  of  the  multitude  may  become  dangerous  not  only 
because  the  multitude  shares  the  faults  and  follies  of  ordinary 
human  nature,  but  also  because  it  is  intellectually  incompetent 
for  the  delicate  business  of  conducting  the  daily  work  of  admin- 
istration, I.e.  of  choosing  aiid  carrying  out  with  vigour  and 
promptitude  the  requisite  executive  means.  The  People,/ 
though  we  think  of  a  great  entity  when  we  use  the  word, 
means  nothing  more  than  so  many  millions  of  individual  men. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  people  are  wiser 
than  the  wisest  man.  But  what  is  true  of  their  ultimate 
judgment  after  the  lapse  of  time  suflScient  for  full  discussion, 
is  not  equally  true  of  dcci.sions  that  have  to  be  promptly 
taken. 

Wliat  are  the  consequences  which  we  may  exjwct  to  follow 
from  these  characteristics  of  democracy  and  these  conditions 
under  which  it  is  forced  to  work  ?  i    l  r 

First,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind  and  tone,  a  want  of 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  responsibilities 
of  nationa.1  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes  and 
fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  account  than 
the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superficial  vul- 
garities of  public  life. 

Thirdly,  a  w^iht  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  administration,  with  an 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  these  kinds  of  work, 
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and  of  the  worth  of  special  experience  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude  will  not 
feel  its  incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  possess  tlic  icquisite  capacity. 

Fourthlyj  laxity  in  the  mmiagcinent  of  public  business.  The 
persons  entrusted  with  such  business  liemg  only  average  men, 
thinking;  theinaelvea  and  thought  of  by  others  as  average  men, 
ami  not  rising  to  a  due  sense  of  their  resjxjnsibilities,  may  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptations  which  the  control  of  legislation  and 
the  public  funds  present,  in  cases  where  persons  of  a  more 
enlarged  view  and  with  more  of  a  social  reputation  to  support 
would  remain  incorruptible.  To  repress  such  derelictions  of 
duty  is  every  citizen's  duty,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  in  large 
commuuities  aj)t  tu  bti  neglected.  Thus  the  very  causes  which 
iuiidaiit  the  mischief  favour  its  growth. 

The  altove-nientioned  tendencies  are  all  more  or  less  observa- 
ble in  the  Uniteil  States.  As  each  of  them  has  been  described 
already  in  its  proper  jilace,  a  summary  reference  may  here  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  relation  to  the  democratic  form  of 
government  and  to  the  immanent  spirit  or  theory  which  lies 
behind  that  form. 

The  tone  of  public  life  is  lower  tlian  one  expects  to  find  it 
iu  BO  great  a  nation.  Just  as  we  assume  that  an  individual 
man  will  at  any  supreme  moment  in  his  own  life  rise  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  on  which  he  usually  moves,  so  we  look 
to  find  those  who  con^Iupt  the  affairs  of  a  gi^eat  state  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  tliem. 
Their  horizon  ought  to  be  expan<led,  their  feeling  of  duty 
quickeued,  their  dignity  of  attitude  eulianced.  Human  nature 
with  all  its  weaknesses  does  show  itself  capable  of  being  thus 
roused  on  its  imaginative  side;  and  in  Europe,  where  the 
traditions  of  aristocracy  survive,  everybody  condemns  as  mean 
or  unworthy  acts  done  or  language  held  by  a  great  offici.al 
which  would  jxiss  unnoticed  in  a  private  citizen.  It  is  the 
principle  of  nohlease  oblige  with  the  sense  of  duty  and  trust 
sul>stituted  for  that  of  mere  hereditary  rank. 

Such  a  sentiment  is  comparatively  weak  in  America.  A 
cabinet  minister,  or  senator,  or  governor  of  a  Stite,  sometimes 
even  a  Presiilent,  hardlj-  feels  himself  more  bound  by  it  than 
the  director  of  a  railway  company  or  the  mayor  of  a  town  does 
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in  Europe.  Not  assiiming  himself  to  he  individually  wiser, 
stronger,  or  Ix^tter  than  his  fellow-citizens,  he  acts  and  speaks 
as  though  he  were  still  simply  ono.  of  thf^m,  and  so  far  from 
magnifying  his  office  ami  making  it  houDurable,  seems  anxious 
to  show  that  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  popular  vote,  so 
tilled  by  the  sense  that  it  is  the  people  and  not  he  who  governs 
as  to  fear  that  he  should  be  deemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
personal  insigniHcance.  There  is  in  tlie  United  States  abun- 
dance of  patriotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  passion  for  the  great- 
ness and  hapjiiness  of  the  Repuhlio,  and  a  readiness  to  make 
saoritices  for  it.  The  liistory  of  the  Civil  War  sliDwed  that 
tliis  passion  is  at  least  as  strong  as  in  Engliind  or  France. 
There  is  no  want  of  an  appreciation  of  the  collective  majesty 
of  the  nation,  for  this  is  the  theme  of  incessant  speeches,  nor 
even  of  the  past  and  future  glories  of  each  particular  St;ite  in 
the  Union.  But  tliese  sentiments  do  not  bear  their  appro- 
priatfy  fruit  in  raising  the  conception  of  public  offine,  of  its 
worth  and  its  dignity.  Th*'  newspapers  u^isume  public  men 
to  be  selfish  and  cynical.  Disinterested  virtue  is  not  looked 
for,  is  perhaps  turned  into  ridicule  where  it  exists.  The  hard 
commercial  spirit  which  pervades  the  meetings  of  a  joint-stock 
company  is  the  spirit  in  which  most  jvditicians  speak,  and 
are  not  blamed  for  speaking,  of  public  business.  Soiuething, 
especially  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  mnst  be  allowed  for  the 
humorous  tondenoies  of  the  American  mind,  which  likes  to 
put  forward  the  ahKurd  and  even  vulgar  side  of  things  for  the 
sake  of  getting  fun  out  of  tliem.  Hut  after  making  such 
allowances,  the  fact  remains  that,  although  no  people  is  more 
emotional,  and  even  in  a  sense  more  poetical,  in  no  country  is 
the  ideal  side  of  public  life,  what  one  may  venture  to  call  the 
hercfic  element  in  a  public  career,  so  ignored  by  the  mass  and 
repndiatf'd  by  the  leaders.  This  affects  not  only  the  elevation 
but  the  independence  and  courage  of  public  men  j  and  the 
country  suffers  from  the  want  of  what  we  call  distinction  in 
its  conspicuous  figures. 

I  have  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  rule  of  public  opinion  Mvhere  it  allows  little 
discretion  to  its  agents,  relying  upon  its  own  qotnpetence  to 
supervise  administration  and  secure  the  legrslation  which  a 
progressive  country  needs.     The  American  masses  have  been 
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obliged,  both  by  democratic  theory  and  by  the  structure  of  tlieir 
governiueDt,  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  their  own 
competence.  They  have  succeeded  Itetter  than  could  have  been 
expected-  No  people  except  the  choicest  children  of  England, 
long  trained  by  the  practice  of  local  self-government  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  before  their  revolt,  could  have  succeeded 
half  so  well.  Nevertheless  the  masses  of  the  United  States  as 
one  finds  them  to-day  show  what  are  the  limitations  of  the 
average  man.  They  can  deal  with  broad  and  simple  issues, 
especially  with  issues  into  which  a  moral  element  enters.  They 
spoke  out  with  a  clear  strong  voice  upon  slavery,  when  at  last 
it  had  become  plain  th;it  slavery  must  either  spread  or  vanish^ 
aiid  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  the  struggle  for 
the  Union.  Their  instinctive  dislike  for  foreign  complications 
as  well  as  for  acquisitions  of  new  territory'  has  repeatedly 
checked  the  too  active  diplomacy  of  ambitious  ptolitioians. 
Their  sense  of  national  and  commercial  liononr  has  defeated 
more  than  one  mischievous  scheme  for  tainp<Tiug  with  the 
public  debt.  But  when  a  question  of  intricacy  presents  itself, 
requiring  either  keen  foresight,  exact  reasoning,  or  wide  knowl- 
edge, they  are  at  fault.  Questions  relating  to  currency  and 
coinage,  free  trade  and  protection,  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  constitutions  or  of  municipal  governments,  the  con- 
trol of  corporations  by  the  law,  the  methcxl  of  securing  purity 
of  elections,  these  are  problems  which  have  continued  to  baffle 
them,  just  as  the  Free  Soil  question  did  before  the  war  or  the 
reconstruction  of  tlte  revolted  Southern  States  for  a  long  time 
after  it.*  lu  those  two  instances  a  solution  came  about,  but 
in  the  former  it  was  not  so  tnuch  effected  by  the  policy  of  the 
people  or  their  statesmen  as  forced  on  them  by  events,  in  the 
latter  it  has  left  serious  evils  behind. 

Is  this  a  defect  incidental  to  all  popular  governments,  or  is 
there  anything  in  the  American  system  specially  calculated  to 
produce  it  ? 


*  I  do  not  deny  that  an  Americsn  critic  of  the  English  CJovernroent  might 
point  to  one  problem  by  which  the  British  Pariiament  hu  been  baffled  (or 
two  or  three  generatiuntt,  and  I  will  even  afiniit  that  the  American  people 
rolKht  probably  bare  fieltled  it  sooner  than  the  British  Parliament  is  thought 
likely  to  do.  Had  Britain  been  either  a  monarchy  lik<^  tliat  of  (Sermany,  or 
a  democracy  like  that  of  the  Ignited  State«4,  she  would  probably  have  been 
mora  laccesaful  in  this  particular  matter. 
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A  state  must  of  course  take  the  people  as  it  tin<l3  them,  with 
such  elements  of  ignorance  and  {>assion  i\s  exists  in  masses 
of  men  everywhere.  Nevertheless, a  representfttive  or  parlia- 
mentary system  provides  the  means  of  mitig;iting  the  evils  to 
be  feared  from  ignorance  or  haste,  for  it  vesta  the  actual  eon- 
dui't  of  affairs  in  a  body  of  ;:|>ecially  chosen  and  preauiuably 
specially  qualified  men,  who  may  themselves  entrust  saeh  of 
their  functions  as  need  peculiar  knowledf,'e  or  skill  to  a  smaller 
governinj^  body  or  bodies  selected  in  respect  of  their  more 
eminent  fitness.  By  this  method  the  defects  of  democracy  are 
remedied,  while  its  strength  is  retained.  The  masses  give 
their  impulse  to  the  representatives:  the  representatives,  di- 
rected by  tlie  people  to  secure  certain  ends,  bring  their  skill 
and  experience  to  bear  on  the  choice  and  application  of  the 
best  means.  The  Americans,  however,  have  not  so  constructed 
or  composed  their  representative  bodies  as  to  secure  a  large 
measure  of  these  benefits.  The  legislatures  are  disjoined  from 
the  administrative  offices.  The  members  of  legislatures  are 
not  chnsen  for  their  ability  or  experience,  imt  are,  five-sixths 
of  them,  little  above  the  avcnij^e  citizen.  They  are  not  much 
respected  or  trusted,  and  finding  no  exceptional  virtue  ex- 
pectetl  from  them,  tliey  behave  as  ordinary  men  do  when  sub- 
jected to  temptations.  The  separation  of  the  executive  froiji 
the  legislature  is  a  part  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  of 
the  country,  and  has  no  doubt  some  ailvantages.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  legislatures  is  due  to  a  mistaken  view  of  human 
equality  and  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  popular  sovereignty. 
It  is  a  result  of  democratic  theory  pushed  to  extremes,  but  is 
not  necessarily  incident  to  a  democratic  government.  The 
government  of  England,  for  instance,  has  now  become  substan- 
tially a  democracy,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  imi- 
tate America  in  either  of  the  points  just  mentioned;  tiop  does 
democratic  France,  apt  enough  to  make  a  bfjld  use  of  theory, 
seem  to  have  pushed  theoi'y  to  excess  La  these  particular  dirco 
tions.  I  do  not,  huwi?ver,  deny  that  a  (lemoeratio  system 
makes  the  people  self-confident,  and  that  self-confidenoe  may 
easily  pass  into  a  jt^alousy  of  deh^gated  p<.)wer,  an  undervaluing 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  a  belief  that  any  citizen  is  good  enough 
for  any  political  work.  This  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  happen 
with  a  people  who  have  really  reached  a  high  level  of  political 
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Ocmipetefu*e :  azul  so  one  maj'  say  that  the  American  demtvncy 
is  not  better  just  because  it  is  so  good.  Were  it  less  educated, 
leas  shrewd,  less  actively  interested  in  public  affairs,  less  inde- 
pendent ill  spirit,  it  might  be  more  disposed,  like  the  mtiimm 
in  Europe,  to  look  up  to  the  classes  which  have  hitherto  done 
the  work  of  governing.  So  perhaps  the  excellence  of  rural 
local  self-govemment  has  lowered  the  conception  of  national 
government.  The  onlinary  American  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
or  artisan  bears  a  jiart  in  the  local  government  of  his  township 
or  village,  or  county,  or  small  municipality.  He  is  quite  oora- 
[»etent  to  discdsB  the  questions  that  arise  there,  lie  knows 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  can,  if  he  takes  the  trouble,  select  the 
titt4'At  of  them  for  local  office.  Ko  high  standard  of  fitness  is 
needed,  for  the  work  of  local  administration  can  bo  adequately 
deH|»at/;lied  by  any  sensible  man  of  business  habits.  Taking 
his  ideas  from  this  local  government,  he  images  Congress  to 
himst^lf  as  nothing  more  than  a  larger  town  council  or  board 
of  county  commissiouers,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  as  a 
sort  of  bigger  mayor  and  city  treasurer  and  education  suijeriu- 
tendent;  he  is  therefore  content  to  choose  for  high  Federal 
posts  such  persons  as  ho  would  elect  for  these  local  offices. 
They  are  such  as  he  is  himself;  and  it  would  seem  to  him  a 
dLKptiragement  of  his  own  civic  worth  were  he  to  deem  his 
neighbours,  honest,  hanl-working,  keen-witted  men,  unfit  for 
any  places  in  the  service  of  the  Republic. 

A  European  critic  may  remark  tliat  this  way  of  presenting 
the  case  ignores  the  evils  and  losses  whicJi  defective  govern- 
ment involves.  *' If,"  he  will  say,  **the  mass  of  mankind 
possess  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure  nor  the  skill  to 
determine  the  legislation  anrl  policy  of  a  great  state,  will  not 
the  vigour  of  the  commonwealth  decline  and  its  resources  be 
squandered  ?  Will  not  a  nation  ruh-d  by  its  average  men  in 
reliance  on  their  own  average  wisdom  bo  overtaken  in  the  race 
of  prosperity  or  overpowered  in  a  warlike  stniggle  by  a  natioa 
of  i«|ual  resounies  which  is  guided  by  its  most  capable  minds?  " 
The  answer  to  this  criticistu  is  that  America  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  afford  to  squander  her  resources,  and  that  no  other  state 
threatens  hi^r.  With  her  wealth  and  in  lier  position  she  can 
with  impunity  commit  errors  which  might  be  fatal  to  thO| 
nations  of  Western  Europe. 
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The  comparative  indifference  to  political  life  of  the  educated 
aud  wealthy  classes  which  is  so  much  preached  at  by  American 
reformers  and  dwelt  ou  by  European  critics  is  partly  due  to 
this  attitude  of  the  multitude.  These  classes  find  no  smooth 
and  easy  jiath  lying  before  them.  Since  the  masses  do  not 
look  to  tliera  for  guidance,  they  do  not  corao  forward  to  give 
it.  If  they  wish  for  o(Rce  they  must  struggle  for  it,  avoiding 
thfi  least  appearance  of  presuming  on  their  social  position.  I 
think,  liowever,  that  th^  abstention  of  the  ujvper  class  is  largely 
ascribable  to  causes,  set  forth  iu  a  previous  ciiapttTj  that  have 
little  to  do  with  democracy,  and  while  Ixdieving  that  the 
United  States  have  suffered  from  this  abstention,  do  not  regard 
it  as  an  inseparable  incident  of  their  government.  Accidental 
causes,  such  as  the  Spoils  System,  which  is  a  comparatively 
recent  find  evidently  curable  distemper,  have  largely  contrib- 
uto<l  to  it 

Tlie  i^fHJils  System  reminds  us  of  the  Machine  atid  the  whole 
orgautzation  of  Kings  anil  Bosses.  This  ugliest  feature  in  the 
politics  of  the  country  could  not  have  grown  up  save  under 
the  rule  of  the  multitude ;  and  some  of  the  arrangements  which 
have  aided  its  growth,  such  as  the  number  and  frequency  of 
elections,  have  been  dictated  by  what  may  bo  called  the  narrow 
doctrinairism  of  democracy.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily 
incident  to  popular  government,  an  appears  by  the  fact  that  it 
nourishes  in  America  only,  where  it  is  due  to  peculiar  condi- 
tionii  which  might  be  removed  without  rendering  the  govern- 
ment less  truly  pttpular.  The  city  masses  may  improve  if 
immigration  declines;  offices  may  cease  to  be  the  reward  of 
party  victory;  the  better  citizens  may  throw  themselves  more 
actively  into  political  work. 

The  many  forms  in  which  wealth  displays  its  power  point 
to  a  soui-ce  of  evil  more  deep-seated  than  the  hist,  and  one 
which,  though  common  to  all  governments,  is  sjiecially  dan- 
gerous iu  a  democracy.  For  democracy,  in  relying  on  the 
average  citizen,  relies  on  two  things,  the  personal  interest 
which  he  has  in  good  government  and  the  public  virtue  which 
makes  him  desire  it  fur  the  sake  of  the  community.  Wealth, 
skilfully  u^ed,  can  overcome  the  former  motive,  because  the 
share  of  the  average  man  in  the  State  is  a  small  one,  less  than 
the  gain  by  which  wealth  may  tempt  him.     As  for  virtue,  the 
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average  man's  standard  depends  on  the  standard  maiutainod 
by  the  public  opinion  of  other  average  men.  Now  the  sight 
of  wealth  frequently  prevailing  over  the  sense  of  du.ty.  with 
no  punishment  following,  lowers  this  standard,  and  leatls 
opinion  to  accept  as  inevitable  what  it  knows  to  be  harmful, 
till  only  some  specially  audacious  offender  stirs  the  public 
wrath.  Under  arbitrary  governments  one  expects  a  low  level 
of  honour  in  officials,  because  they  are  not  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  in  the  jteople,  because  they  have  no  power. 
One  looks  lor  renovation  to  freedom,  and  Htru^gles  for  free- 
dom accordingly.  If  similar  evils  ap])ear  under  a  government 
which  is  already  free,  the  remedy  is  lesa  obvious  and  the 
prospect  darker. 

Such  corruption  as  exists  in  the  United  States  will  not, 
however,  l>e  ascriVjed  to  its  democratic  government  b}'  any 
one  who  remembers  tliat  eornqjtion  was  rife  in  the  Knglish 
Parliament  a  century  and  a  lialf  ayo,  in  English  constituencies 
forty  years  ago,  and  now  prevails  not  only  under  the  des[H)tism 
of  Russia  but  also  (less  widely)  in  some  other  European  mon- 
archies. There  are  diseases  whicli  attack  the  body  politic,  Uko 
the  natural  body,  at  certain  stages  of  growth,  but  disappear 
when  a  nation  has  passed  into  another  stage,  or  when  sedulous 
experimentation  has  discovered  the  ap}iropriate  remedy.  The 
corruption  of  Piirliiuuent  in  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's  days  char- 
acterized a  period  of  Lrausitiim  when  power  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  control  of  the  people  over  the 
House  had  not  yet  been  fully  established,  and  wlien,  through 
a  variety  of  moral  causes,  the  tune  of  the  nation  was  compara- 
tively low*  The  corruption  of  the  electorate  in  English  bor- 
oughs appeared  when  a  scat  had  become  an  objoct  of  desire 
to  rich  men,  while  yet  the  interest  of  the  voters  in  publio 
affairs  was  so  feeble  that  they  were  willing  to  sell  their  votes, 
and  their  number  often  so  small  that  each  vote  fetched  a  high 
price.  The  growth  of  iutelligenre  and  independence  among 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  severe  penalties  for 
bribery,  and  the  extinction  of  small  constituencies,  have  now 
almost  extinguished  electoral  corruption.  Similar  results  may 
be  obtained  in  American  conatituencies  by  better  ballot  and 
election  laws,  such  as  are  now  being  tried  in  nearly  all  the 
States. 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  way  of  bribery  at  popular 
elections  that  the  influence  of  wealth  is  felt.  It  taints  the 
election  of  Federal  senators  by  State  legislatures.  It  induces 
officials  who  ouffht  to  g:u3rd  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  to 
temper  with  returns.  It  procures  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  commercial  undertakings.  It  supplies  the  funds  for  main- 
taining party  organizations  and  defraying  the  enormous  costs 
of  electoral  camjjaigus,  and  demands  in  return  somctiines  a 
high  administrative  post,  si>metitues  a  foreign  mission,  some- 
times favours  for  a  railmatl,  sometimes  a  clause  in  a  tariff  bill, 
sometimes  a  lucrative  contract.  Titles  and  ribands  it  cannot, 
as  in  Europe,  demand,  for  these  the  country  happily  knows 
not;  yet  these  would  be  perhaps  less  harmful  than  the  recom- 
penses it  now  obtains.  One  thing  alone  it  can  scarcely  ever 
buy, — impunity  for  detected  guilt.  The  two  protections  which 
the  people  retain  are  criminal  justice,  and  the  power,  when  an 
election  comes,  of  inflicting  condign  chastisement  not  only  on 
the  men  over  whose  virtue  wealth  has  prevailed,  but  even  over 
the  party  in  State,  or  nation,  which  they  have  compromised- 
Thus  the  money  power  is  held  at  bay,  and  though  cities 
suffer  terribly,  and  national  interests  seriously,  the  general 
tone  of  public  honour  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  declining. 
It  would,  I  think,  improve,  but  for  the  pet^uliar  facilities 
which  the  last  few  years  have  revealed  for  the  action  of  great 
corporations,  wielding  enormous  pecuniary  resources,  but 
keeping  in  the  background  the  personality  of  those  who  direct 
these  resources  for  their  own  behoof. 

Of  the  faults  summarized  in  this  chapter,  other  than  the 
influence  of  wealth,  those  which  might  seem  to  go  deepest, 
because  th*^y  have  least  to  do  with  the  particular  constitutional 
arrangements  of  tlie  country,  and  iir<j  most  directly  the  off- 
spring of  its  temper  and  habits,  an*  the  [truminence  of  inferior 
men  in  politics  and  the  absenre  of  distinguished  figures.  The 
people  are  good,  but  not  good  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  efficient  service  by  capable  representatives  and  officials, 
wise  guidance  by  strong  and  enlightened  leaders.  They  are 
neither  well  served  nor  well  led. 

If  it  were  clear  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  prospects  of  the  world  would  be  darker  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  think  them.     They  are,  however,  the  fruits 
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aoi  of  liberty  and  eqaalitj*,  bat  of  an  optiiiiism  which  bis 
ondemted  tbe  inhereat  diflkahim  of  potitacs  and  inb«ffciit 
failiDf^  of  bnimD  natare,  of  %  theory  wluefa  bu  eonfmed 
equality  of  ciril  righta  aod  duties  with  equality  of  eapaettyy 
and  of  a  thoogfatJeaBneaB  vfaicb  bas  forgotten  that  tbe  pnd>- 
lenia  of  tbe  worid  and  tbe  dangeia  which  beset  society  aie 
alirays  patting  on  uew  faces  and  ajipearing  in  nev  dirrrrinna 
The  Ainencuas  started  their  Republic  with  a  detenniiiatioa 
U>  prevent  abases  of  power  such  as  they  had  suffered  from 
the  British  Crown.  Freedom  seemed  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary; and  freedom  was  thotigbt  to  consist  in  cutting  down 
tbe  powers  of  legifilatures  and  officials.  Freedom  was  the 
national  boast  during  tbe  years  that  followed  down  till  the 
Civil  War;  and  in  the  delight  of  proclaiming  themselves  supe- 
rior in  this  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  omitted  to 
provide  themselves  with  further  requisites  for  good  gorezn- 
meut,  and  forgot  tliat  (x>wer  may  be  abused  in  other  ways 
than  by  monarcliir  tyranny  or  legislative  usurpation.  They 
rontiniied  t'.*  l><^at  the  drum  along  the  old  ramparts  erected  in 
1776  and  1789  against  George  III.,  or  those  who  might  try  to 
imitate  him,  when  the  enemy  hsA  moved  quite  away  from 
that  side  of  the  position,  and  was  beginning  to  threaten  their 
rear.  No  maxim  was  more  popular  among  them  than  tlmt 
whjfrh  declares  et4*nial  vigilance  to  be  the  price  of  freedom. 
Unfortunately  their  vigilance  took  account  only  of  the  old 
dangers,  and  did  not  note  the  development  of  new  ones,  as 
if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  were  to  think  only  of  his  guns 
and  armour-plating,  and  neglect  to  protect  himself  against  tor- 
pedoes. ThuB  abu.sea  were  suffered  to  grow  up,  which  seemed 
trivial  in  the  midst  of  so  general  a  pTOR]>erity ;  and  good  citi- 
zens who  were  occupied  in  other  and  more  engrossing  ways, 
allowed  politics  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  mean  men.  The 
efforts  which  these  citizens  are  now  making  to  recover  the 
control  of  public  business  would  have  encountered  fewer  ob- 
stacles hail  they  been  made  sooner.  But  the  obstacles  will 
be  overcome.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  studied  either  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  or  their  present  mind  and 
liabits,  will  conclude  that  there  is  among  thom  any  jealousy  of 
merit,  any  positive  aversion  to  culture  or  knowledge.  Neither 
the  )>oUtical  arrangements  nor  the  social  and  economical  con- 
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ditions  af  the  country  tend  at  this  moment  to  draw  its  best 
intellects  and  loftiest  characters  intt>  i^ublic  life.  But  it  is  not 
the  democratic  tt*mper  of  the  people  that  stands  in  the  way. 

The  commonest  of  t!if  old  charges  against  democracy  was 
that  it  passed  into  ochlocracy.  I  have  sought  to  show  that 
this  has  not  happened,  and  is  not  likely  to  hjippen  in  America. 
The  features  of  mob-rule  do  not  appejir  in  her  system,  whose 
ir  jst  characteristic  faults  are  the  existence  of  a  professional 
class  using  government  a.H  a  means  of  private  gain  and  the 
menacing  power  of  wealth.  Plutocracy,  which  the  ancients 
contrasted  with  liemocracy,  has  shown  in  America  ati  inau- 
spicious affinity  for  certain  professedly  democratic  institutions. 

Perhaps  no  form  of  government  needs  great  leaders  so  much 
as  democracy.  The  fatalistic  habit  of  mind  perceptible  among 
the  Americans  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  spectacle  of  courage 
and  independence  taking  their  own  path,  and  not  looking  to  see 
whither  the  matis  are  moving.  Those  whose  material  prosper- 
ity tends  to  lap  them  in  self-complacency  and  dull  the  edge  of 
aspiration^  need  to  be  thrilled  by  the  emotionsu  which  great 
men  can  excite,  stimulated  by  the  ideals  they  present,  stirred 
to  a  loftier  sense  of  what  national  life  may  attain.  In  some 
countries  men  of  brilliant  gifts  may  be  dangerous  to  freedom ; 
but  the  ambition  of  American  statesmen  has  been  schooled  to 
flow  in  constitutional  channels,  and  the  Rejmblic  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  any  strain  to  which  the  rise  of  heroes  may 
expose  her. 
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THE   STBKVGTB    OF    AXKKICAS    DEMOCKACT 


Tbosb  merits  of  American  goremment  which  belong  to  its 
Federal  Constitation  h&ve  already  be«a  discoflsed:'  we  have 
now  to  consider  8uch  as  flow  from  the  rule  of  public  opinion^ 
from  the  temper,  habita.  and  ideas  of  the  people. 

I.  The  first  is  that  of  Stability.  — As  one  test  of  a  homaq 
body's  soundness  is  its  capacity  for  reaching  a  great  age,  so  it 
is  high  praise  for  a  political  system  that  it  has  stood  no  more 
changed  than  any  institution  must  change  in  a  changing  world, 
and  that  it  now  gives  every  prombe  of  durability.  The  people 
are  profoundly  attached  to  the  form  which  their  national  life  has 
taken.  The  Federal  Constitution  is,  to  their  eyes,  an  almost 
sacred  thing,  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  whereon  no  man  may 
lay  rash  hands.  All  over  Euro[)e  one  hears  schemes  of  radical 
cliange  freely  discassed.  There  is  a  strong  monarchical  party 
in  France,  a  repulilicau  party  in  Italy  and  Spain,  a  social 
d^rmocratic  party  everywhere,  not  to  speak  of  sporadic  anarch- 
ist groups.  Even  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  confident 
that  any  one  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  will  be 
standing  fifty  years  hence.  But  in  the  United  States  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  problems  busies  itself  with  details,  so  far 
as  the  native  Americans  are  concerned,  and  assumes  that  the 
main  lines  must  remain  as  they  are  for  ever.  This  conserva- 
tive spirit,  jealously  watchful  even  in  small  matters,  sometimes 
prevents  reforms,  but  it  assureii  to  the  people  an  easy  mind,  and 
a  trust  in  tlieir  future  which  they  feel  to  be  not  only  a  present 
satinfaction  but  a  reservoir  of  strength. 

Tlie  best  profjf  of  the  well-bracerl  solidity  of  the  system  is  that 
it  survived  the  Civil  War,  changed  only  in  a  few  points  which 
have  nut  greatly  affected  the  baUince  of  l^ational  and  State 

a  See  Ch*pt«ra  XXVD.-XXX.  in  Vol.  L 
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powers.  Another  must  have  struck  every  European  traveller 
who  questions  American  publicists  about  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  When  I  first  travelled  in  the  United  States,  I 
used  to  ask  thoughtful  men,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  cus- 
tom, whether  tliey  did  not  think  the  States'  system  defective 
in  such  and  such  points,  whether  the  legislative  authority  of 
Congress  might  not  profitably  be  extended,  wliether  the  suf- 
frage ought  not  to  be  restricted  as  regards  negroes  or  immi- 
grants, and  so  forth.  Whether  assenting  or  dissenting,  the 
persons  questioned  invariably  treated  such  matters  as  purely 
speculative,  saying  that  the  present  arrangements  were  too 
deeply  rooted  for  their  alteration  to  come  within  the  horizon 
of  practical  politics.  So  when  a  serious  trouble  arises,  such  as 
might  in  Eui-upe  threaten  revolution,  the  people  face  it  quietly, 
and  assume  that  a  tolerable  solution  will  be  found.  At  the 
disimted  election  of  1876,  when  each  of  the  two  great  parties, 
heated  with  conflict,  claimed  tliat  its  candidate  had  been  chosen 
President,  and  the  Coastitution  supplied  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  public  traiupiilHty  was  scarcely  disturbed,  and  the 
pnlilic  funds  foil  but  little.  A  method  wa-s  inventetl  of  settling 
the  question  which  both  sides  acquiesced  in,  and  although  the 
decision  was  a  boundless  di8ai>puiutmeut  to  the  party  which 
had  cast  the  majority  of  the  j)upul;»r  vote,  that  party  quietly 
submitted  to  lose  those  spoils  of  office  whereon  its  eyes  had 
been  feasting. 

H.  Feeling  the  law  to  be  their  own  work,  the  people  are 
disposed  to  obey  the  law.  —  In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have 
examined  occasional  itistances  of  the  disregard  of  the  law,  and 
the  supersession  of  its  tardy  methods  by  the  action  of  the 
crowd.  Such  instances  do  not  deprive  the  Americans  of  the 
credit  they  claim  to  be  a  law-abiding  community.  It  is  the 
best  result  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  participation  <)f 
the  people  in  their  government  that  they  have  the  love  of  the 
maker  for  his  work,  that  every  citizen  looks  upon  a  statute  as 
a  regulation  made  by  himself  for  his  own  guidance  no  less  than 
for  that  of  others,  every  ofiicial  as  a  person  he  has  himself 
chosen,  and  whom  it  is  therefore  his  interest,  with  no  dispar- 
agement to  his  personal  independence,  to  obey.  Plato  thought 
that  those  who  felt  their  own  sovereignty  would  be  impatient 
of  all  control:  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  principle  of 
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equality  maT  resalt  in  Iow<^ring  thp  st^itus  and  dignity  of  a 
magistrate.  Bat  as  rcganls  law  and  order  the  gain  much  ex- 
ceeds the  I06S,  for  erery  one  feels  that  there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  law,  behind  which  there  stands  the  force  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  temper  can  exist  and  bear  these  fruits  only  where 
minorities,  however  large,  have  learaal  to  submit  patiently  to 
majorities,  however  small.  But  that  is  the  one  lesson  which 
the  American  government  through  every  grade  and  in  every 
department  daily  teaches,  and  which  it  has  woven  into  the 
texture  of  every  citizen's  mind.  The  liabit  of  living  under  a 
n^id  constitution  superior  Uj  ordinary  statutes  —  indeed  two 
rigid  constitutions,  since  the  State  Constitution  is  a  funda- 
mental law  within  its  own  sphere  no  less  than  is  the  Federal 
—  intensifies  this  legality  of  view,  since  it  may  turn  all  sorts 
of  questions  which  have  not  been  determined  by  a  direct  rote 
of  the  people  into  questions  of  legal  construction.  It  ereo 
accustoms  people  to  submit  to  see  their  direct  vote  given  in  the 
enactment  of  a  State  Constitution  nullitied  by  the  decision  of  a 
court  holding  that  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  contra- 
vened. Every  page  of  American  history  illustrates  the  whole- 
some results.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  present  an 
instance  of  the  constraint  which  the  people  put  on  themselves 
in  order  to  respect  every  form  of  law.  The  Slormons,  a  com- 
munity not  ex(!eeding  14(>,(***^  persons,  persistently  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  root  out  polygamy,  a  practice  emi- 
nently repulsive  to  American  notions.  If  they  inhabited  a 
State,  Congress  coiild  not  have  interfered  at  all,  but  as  Utah  is 
only  a  Territory,  Congress  lias  not  only  a  power  of  legislating 
for  it  which  overrides  Territorial  onlinances  passed  by  the 
local  legislature,  but  the  right  to  apply  military  force  inde- 
pendent of  local  authorities.  Thus  the  Mormons  were  really 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  government,  had  it  chosen  to  em- 
ploy violent  methods.  But  by  entrenching  themselves  l>ehind 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  they  continued  for  many  years 
to  maintain  their  '•  peculiar  institution  "  by  evafling  the  statutes 
passed  against  it  and  challenging  a  proof  which  under  the  com- 
mon law  niles  of  evidence  it  was  usually  found  impossible  to 
give.  Declaimers  hounded  on  Congress  to  take  arbitrary 
means  fur  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  but  Congress  and 
the  executive  submitted  to  be  outwitted  rather  than  depart 
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from  thn  accustomed  principles  of  legislation^  and  succeeded 
at  List  only  by  a  statute  whose  searching  but  strictly  constitu- 
tioual  {iruvisiuiis  the  recalcitrants  failed  to  evade.  The  same 
spirit  of  legality  shows  itself  in  misgoverned  citios.  Even 
where  it  is  notorious  that  officials  have  been  chosen  by  the 
grossest  fraud  and  that  they  are  robbing  the  city,  the  body  of 
tlie  people,  however  indigtiant,  recognize  the  authority,  and  go 
on  ]tayin,t»  the  taxes  M'hich  a  Ring  levies,  because  strict  legal 
proof  of  the  frauds  and  robtjeries  is  not  forthcoming.  Wrong- 
doing supplies  a  held  for  llif  display  of  virtue. 

III.  Tht're  is  a  br<jad  simplicity  about  the  political  ideas  of 
the  people,  and  a  courageous  consistency  in  carrying  them  out 
iti  practice.  When  they  have  accepted  a  principle,  they  <lo  not 
shrink  from  applying  it  "  right  along/'  however  disagreeable 
in  particular  causes  some  of  tli^^  results  may  be,  I  am  far  from 
meaning  that  they  art!  logical  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  little  taste  cither  for  assuming  abstract  propositions 
or  for  syllogistically  deducing  practical  conclusions  theiefiora. 
But  when  they  have  adopted  a  general  maxim  of  jKilicy  or  rule 
of  action  they  show  more  faith  in  it  than  the  English  for  in- 
stance would  do,  they  adhere  to  it  where  tlu^  English  would 
make  exceptions,  thoy  prefer  certainty  and  uniformity  to  the 
advantages  which  might  ocnasionully  he  gaitind  by  deviation.' 
If  this  tendency  is  partly  the  result  of  obedience  to  a  rigid 
constitution,  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  democratic  dialike  of  ex- 
ceptions and  complexities,  which  the  muHitiide  finds  not  only 
difficult  of  comprehension  but  disquieting  to  the  individual 
who  may  not  know  how  they  will  affect  him.  Take  for  instance 
the  iKJundless  freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  abuses  obviously 
incident  to  such  freedom,  and  these  abuses  have  not  failed  to 
appear.  Kut  the  Ami*ricany  delibcratuly  hold  that  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  such  freedom  on  the  whole  promises,  abuses 
must  be  borne  with  and  left  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people 

*  \Vh:*t  has  bei«n  aiiM  (Ctuiiiters  XLIV.  iind  XLV.)  of  si>«TiaI  aud  local  legts- 
Ifitinii  by  tlto  State  legislatures  m.iy  seoni  an  exception  to  this  nilc.  Biich 
legislation,  howeTer,  is  usually  procured  in  the  dark  and  by  questionable 
means. 

Ltmkiii^  Imlh  U>  tho  National  anrl  to  the  State  govnrnmonts,  it  may  be  aald 
that,  with  a  few  execptirms,  no  people  htw  shown  affrenter  rejfard  for  public 
nhligniions,  timl  that  no  jK'Dplii  has  more  prudently  and  hnnoiirably  mfrained 
Crum  le^slation  bearing  hardly  upon  the  rich,  or  indeed  upon  any  class  what- 
ever. 
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tbe  prirtte  kv  of  libel  to  deal 
ditgrtiwl  seTefai  off  tke 

Stafta 
faodL 
[  y ortfaom  iMsigmAi. 
ttaltyflfi  0^1  to  be  alJoved  to  take  tbor 
prerailod;  lod  tbe  ressh  jiirtifiiil  tfcis  poticy,  for  tbe  oot- 
nges  after  a  vbiW  died  ooly  wben  ofdinaiy  adf-gotetuMfiit 
bad  been  mtored.  Wben  reeently  a  gigntie  otgiatiatloa  of 
of  woikiag  mra,  pupovtiBg  to  aiiite  tbe  vboie  of 
Tf  atteaipted  to  cafone  ito  WMteaeii  ■^'— *= 
piftienUr  firakt  or  eovpocatioaa  by  a  boyeott  in  wbicb  all 
taboorem  vere  arged  to  join,  tbete  vaa  ditplcasuxe,  but  do 
ftaaiCr  no  call  for  rioleot  remediee^  The  prerailin^  faitb  in 
liberty  and  in  tbe  good  aeoie  of  tbe  mass  waa  noabaken ;  aod 
tbe  reBolt  soon  jiuti6ed  Ibis  traaqnil  fintb.  8seb  a  tendeacj 
to  not  an  nnini»ed  bleesiag,  for  it  sometiaMa  allovs  erils  to  go 
too  kmg  nncbeeked.  But  in  giring  eqaabilifty  to  tbe 
of  gorernment  it  gives  steadiness  and  stie&gtb.  It 
tbe  people  potieaoey  aocastoming  them  to  expect  relief  only  bj 
oonttitational  rocann  It  confirios  their  faith  in  their  in^stitn- 
tions,  aa  frienda  raloe  one  another  more  wh^n  their  frieuilship 
baa  stood  the  teet  of  a  jooraey  full  of  han!Hhi|is. 

IV.  American  government,  relying  very  little  on  officials, 
hail  the  merit  of  arming  them  with  little  power  of  arbitrary 
interference.  The  reader  who  haa  followed  the  description 
of  Fe<leral  authorities.  State  authorities^  ooonty  and  city 
or  tr>wiLflhip  aathorities,  may  think  there  is  a  g^reat  deal  of 
a^imtni^tnition;  bnt  the  desrription  has  been  minnte  jnst 
l>e<^aBe  the  powers  of  each  authority  are  so  carefully  and 
clonely  restricted.  It  is  natural  to  fancy  that  a  government 
of  thr  people  an<l  by  the  people  will  be  led  to  undertake  many 
and  various  functions  for  the  people,  and  in  the  conlidenoe  of 
its  strength  will  constitute  itself  a  general  philantliropic 
ageney  for  their  social  and  economic  l)f>nefit.  There  has  doubt- 
less been  of  late  years  a  current  running  in  this  direction,* 
But  the  paternalism  of  America,  differs  from  that  of  Europe 
in  acting  not  so  much  through  othcials  as  through  the 
law.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  prescribes  to  the  citizen  a 
>  Sm  CbaiK«r  XCV. 
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particular  course  of  action  it  relies  upon  the  ordinary  legal 
sanf>tious,  instead  of  investin<^  the  administrative  officers 
with  inquisitorial  duties  or  powers  that  might  prove  oppres- 
sive, and  when  it  devolves  active  fuactions  ujajk  ottirials,  they 
are  functions  serving  to  aid  t\w  imlividual  aiirl  the  (HJininnnity 
rather  thiui  to  interfere  with  or  supersede  the  actiun  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Having  dwelt  on  the  evils  which  may  flow 
from  the  undue  application  of  the  doctrine  of  direct  jioimlar 
sovereignty,  I  must  remind  the  Kuropean  reader  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  phice  to  the  credit  of  that  doctrine  and  nf  the 
arrangeimuts  it  has  dictated,  t\w  intelligence  whirh  the  aver- 
age native  American  shows  in  his  political  judgnients,  the 
strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  dnty  of  giving  a  vote,  the 
spirit  of  alertness  and  enterprise,  which  has  made  him  self- 
helpful  above  all  other  men. 

V.  There  are  no  stru.^glei  between  privileged  and  unprivi- 
legHil  orders,  not  even  tliat  perpetual  strife  of  rieh  and  poor 
which  is  the  oldest  disease  of  c-ivilized  states.  One  must  not 
pronounce  brtmdly  that  there  are  no  claasea,  for  in  parts  of 
the  country  social  distinctions  have  begun  to  grow  up.  But 
for  political  pur[>oses  claases  scarcely  exist.  No  one  of  the 
que.stions  which  now  a.^tate  the  nation  is  a  question  l>etween 
rich  and  poor.  Instead  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  arrogance 
embittering  the  relations  of  classes,  good  feeling  and  kindli- 
ness reign.  Everything  that  government,  as  the  Americans 
have  hitherto  understood  the  term,  can  give  them,  the  poorer 
class  have  already,  political  power,  equal  civil  rights,  a  career 
open  to  all  citizens  alike,  not  to  speak  of  tliat  gratuitous 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education  which  on  their  own 
economic  principles  the  United  States  might  have  abstained 
from  giving,  but  which  political  reasons  have  led  them  to 
provide  with  so  unstinting  a  hand.  Hence  the  poorer  have 
had  nothing  to  fight  for,  no  grounds  for  disliking  the  well- 
to-do,  no  complaints  to  make  against  them.  The  agitation  of 
the  L'lst  few  years  has  been  directed,  not  against  the  richer 
sort  generally,  but  against  incorporated  cumpaniea  and  a  few 
wealthy  c:ipitalists,  who  are  deemed  to  have  abused  the  powers 
which  the  privilege  of  incorporation  conferred  upon  them,  or 
employed  their  wealth  to  procure  legislation  unfair  to  the 
publia     Where  violent  language  has  been  used  like  that  with 
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tlkiag  vtedi  &7 
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[Rcmiac  tlris  Atipber  is  ISM,  I  leav«  tJieae  vocda,  wfax^ 
were  TiiUcm  tn  ISMi,  to  ataad  am  tbry  wbib.  nty  4si 
m  I  htUtrt^  the  vinr  wlnek  the  aort  JMbeioa 
ltiwtilre<  took  of  their  oouatrj.  Looking  at  tta 
khwi  trooMe*  of  the  kjt  three  jeaz%  and  Mpeetalljr  at  the 
gseat  nilrofMl  ttHke  note  of  Jalj,  1894,  that  rkv  aaj  eeea 
loo  toeeitf.  It  ie,  hoverer^  to  be  fvnembefed  that  thoae  ziota 
irere  maialjr  the  work  of  reoeot  immisnuits,  vbon  AmefficaB 
BMtitatkme  hare  not  hid  time  to  educate,  though  the  f ollj  of 
■baliait  theofy  hae  eanfidffd  YOtoa  to  them;  and  it  must  abo 
be  aoled  that  the  opfabon  of  the  aatm  AaiaricSDs.  with  little 
divtinetion  of  elaasr  approred  the  boIdjieM  with  whiidk  the 
Federal  executife  went  to  the  extTeme  limit  of  its  ooostaUi- 
tional  (>ower»  in  r^ptestting  th«m.  In  any  ease  it  seems  better 
to  await  ike  t^^aehingi  of  the  next  few  jeara  rather  than  let 
matured  ooncltuions  be  suddenly  modified  bj  passing  erenta.] 

A  European  censor  may  make  two  reflertiotiB  on  the  atah^ 
nent  of  this  part  of  the  case.  He  will  oba^nre  that,  after  all, 
it  it  no  more  than  saying  that  when  yon  have  got  to  the  bot- 
tom yon  can  fall  no  farther.  And  he  will  ask  whether,  if 
property  is  safe  and  contentment  reigna,  these  advantages  are 
not  doe  to  the  eoonotoical  conditions  of  a  new  and  resourceful 
eountry,  with  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  lani  and  mineral 
wealth,  rather  than  to  the  demooratic  stropture  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that  the  descent 
towanls  equality  and  democracy  hi.s  involved  no  injury  to  the 
ric^her  or  lj»!tter  educated  cla.sses :  to  the  second,  that  although 
much  must  doubtleM  be  ascribed  to  the  bounty  of  nature. 
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favours  have  been  so  used  by  the  people  as  to  bring  about  a 
prosperity,  a  general  diffusion  of  property,  an  ahrindanf^e  of 
freedom,  of  equality,  and  of  good  feeling  which  furnish  the 
best  security  against  the  recurrence  in  America  of  <^hronic  Old 
World  evils,  even  when  her  economic  state  shall  liavu  become 
lees  auspirious  than  it  now  is.  Wealthy  and  powerful  such  a 
country  must  have  been  under  any  form  of  government,  but 
the  speed  with  which  she  has  advanced,  and  the  employment 
of  the  sources  of  wealth  to  diffuse  comfort  amon^  millions  of 
families^  may  bo  placed  to  the  credit  of  stinmlativo  freedom. 
Whulesamc  habits  have  been  esbiblished  among  the  people 
whose  v;i,luo  will  be  found  when  the  times  of  ]>re8sure  h\>- 
proach,  and  though  the  truubl^s  that  have  arisen  between 
labour  and  capital  may  not  soon  pass  away,  the  sense  of 
human  equality,  the  absence  of  offensive  privileges  distin- 
guishing class  from  class,  will  make  those  trouliles  less  severe 
than  in  Eunipe,  where  they  are  complicated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  old  wrongs,  by  arrogance  on  the  one  side  and  envy  on 
the  other. 

Some  American  panegyrists  of  democreuiy  have  weakened 
their  own  ease  by  claiming  for  a  form  of  government  all  the 
triumphs  which  modern  science  has  wrought  in  a  land  of  un- 
equalled natural  resources.  An  active  European  race  would 
probably  have  made  America  rich  and  prosperous  under  any 
government.  Bnt  the  volume  and  the  character  of  the  pros- 
perity attained  may  be  in  large  measure  ascribed  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  As  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  observes  in 
a  singularly  tljoughtful  address  :  — 

**  Sensible  and  rigbteoos  government  ougbt  ultimately  to  make  a  nation 
rich  ;  and  although  this  proposition  cannot  be  directlj  reversed,  yet  dif- 
funed  well-being,  comfort,  and  material  pro8perity  OBtablisb  a  fair  pre- 
sumption in  riivnir  of  the  government  and  Lbe  prevailing  soolal  conditions 
nndur  which  thew  blefisingH  have  been  Recured.  .  .  . 

**Tho  BuccesKful  establishment  and  support  of  religious  institutions  — 
churches,  seminaries,  and  religion.s  charities  —  upon  a  purely  voluntary 
system,  is  an  unprecedented  acliievement  of  the  American  democracy.  In 
only  three  gencratione  Ainerinan  democratic  society  has  effected  the  com- 
plete sepamtinn  of  Chnrch  and  State,  a  reform  which  nn  oilier  penplfi  has 
ever  attempted.  Yet  reMgitms  in.stitut.ionit  are  not  stinted  in  the  United 
States;  on  the  contrary,  tiiey  abound  and  thrive,  and  all  alike  are  pro- 
tected aud  encouraged,  but  not  aupported,  by  the  State.  .  .  .    The  main* 
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of  cfaurchv«,  semiiiariea,  and  cbarilies  by  Tolantary  contribationi 
and  by  the  administrative  labuurs  of  volunteers,  implies  an  euormoufi  and 
incessant  expenditure  of  mental  and  moral  forue.  Ii  i^  a  force  which 
mast  ever  be  renewed  from  geueratioa  to  generation  ;  for  it  is  a  personal 
force,  constantly  expiring,  and  ag  consuintly  to  be  replaced.  Into  the 
maiiiienaiire  of  the  voluntary  system  in  religion  has  gone  a  good  part  of 
the  moral  etier^  which  three  generaliona  have  been  able  to  spare  from 
the  work  of  getting  a  living ;  but  it  is  worth  the  sacrifice,  and  will  be 
accounted  in  history  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  American  public 
spirit  and  faith  in  freedom. 

*'  A  similar  exhibition  of  diffused  mental  and  moral  energy  has  acco: 
panied  the  ejitablishment  and  the  development  of  a  system  of  high 
instruction  in  tlie  Uniu>d  Slate.^,  with  no  inheritance  of  monastic  endow 
mentft,  and  no  gifts  (n>m  royal  or  ecclesiastical  personages  disposhig 
great  resources  derived  from  the  State,  and  with  but  scanty  help  from 
the  public  purse.  Whoever  is  familiar  wiUi  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  I'nitcd  States  knows  that  the  creation  of  these  democratic  Institu- 
tions hai$  c<«t  the  life-work  of  thousands  of  devoted  men.  At  the  sacrifice 
of  otlier  aspirations,  and  nndcr  heavy  diRcouragemenls  and  disappoint- 
ments, btit  with  faith  and  hope,  these  teachers  and  tntsu^s  have  buitt  up 
insiituiiotis,  which,  however  imperfect,  have  cherished  scientific  enthusi- 
asm, flustered  piety,  literature,  and  art,  maintained  the  standards  of 
honour  and  (niblic  duty,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  the  ethical  ideals 
which  dem<>cracy  clieridhes.  It  has  Iwen  a  popular  work,  to  which  large 
numbers  of  people  in  successive  generations  have  contributed  of  their  sub- 
stance or  of  their  labour.  The  endowment  of  institutions  of  edu(*ation, 
including  libraries  and  museums,  by  private  persons  In  the  United  States 
is  a  phenomenon  without  precedent  or  parallel,  and  is  a  legitimate  effect 
of  democratic  institutions.  Under  a  tyranny  —  were  It  that  of  a  Marcus 
Aurelius  —  or  an  oligarchy  —  were  it  as  enlightened  as  that  which  now 
rules  Germany  —  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  simply  impossible.  Like 
the  voluntary'  system  in  religion,  the  v(tluntar>-  system  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation buttresses  democracy  ;  each  demands  from  tlie  community  a  large 
outlay  of  intellectual  activity  and  moral  vigour." 
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VI.  The  government  of  the  Republic,  limited  and  languid 
ia  ordinary  times,  is  capable  of  developing  immense  vigour. 
It  can  pull  itself  together  at  moments  of  danger,  can  put  forth 
unexpected  efforts,  can  venture  on  stretches  of  authority  trans- 
cending not  only  ordinary  practice  but  even  ordinary  law. 
This  is  the  r*^8ult  of  the  unity  of  the  nation.  A  divided  people 
is  a  weak  pt'ople,  even  if  it  obcj^s  a  monarch ;  a  united  people 
is  doubly  strong  when  it  is  democratic,  for  then  the  force  of 
each  individual  will  swells  the  collective  force  of  the  govern- 
ment, encourages  it,  relieves  it  from  internal  embarrassments. 
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Now  the  American  people  is  united  at  moments  of  national  con- 
cern from  two  causps.  One  is  that  absence  of  class  divisions 
and  jealousies  which  has  been  already  describefl.  The  people 
are  homogeneous:  a  feeling  which  stirs  them  stirs  alike  rich 
and  ixjor,  farmers  and  traders,  E;istern  men  and  Western  men 
—  one  may  now  add,  J^oiithem  men  also.  Their  patriotism  has 
ceased  to  be  defiant  and  is  conceived  as  the  duty  of  pronioting 
the  greatness  and  haitpmess  of  their  country,  a  greatness  which, 
as  it  does  not  look  to  war  or  aggression,  does  not  redound  spe- 
cially, as  it  might  in  Europe,  to  the  glory  or  benefit  of  the  nilitig 
caste  or  the  military  profession,  hut  to  that  of  all  the  citizens. 
The  other  soun^e  of  unity  is  the  tendetiry  in  denionra^nes  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  to  tell  upon  tlie  seutiment  of 
a  minority.  That  faith  in  the  jxtpular  voice  whereof  1  have 
already  spoken  strengthens  every  feeling  which  has  once  be- 
come strong,  antl  makes  it  rush  like  a  wave  over  the  country, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  T  do  not  mean  that  the  people 
become  wild  with  excittMuent,  for  Vieneith  their  noisy  demon- 
strations they  retain  their  rompnaure  and  shrewd  view  of  facts. 
I  mean  only  that  the  pen'a^^ling  sympathy  stirs  them  to  un- 
wonted efforts.  Tlie  steam  is  superheated,  but  the  effect  is 
seen  only  in  the  greater  expansive  force  wliich  it  exerts. 
Hence  a  spirited  executive  can  in  critioal  times  go  forward 
with  a  courage  and  confidence  possible  only  to  those  who  know 
that  they  luive  a  whole  nation  behind  them.  The  people  fall 
into  rank  at  once.  With  that  surprising  gift  for  organization 
which  they  possess,  they  concentrate  themselves  on  the  imme- 
diate object;  they  dispense  with  the  ordinary  constitutional 
restrictions;  they  maJvC  personal  sacrifiues  which  remind  one 
of  the  self-devotion  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Rome. 

Speaking  thus,  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  the  spirit  evolved  by 
the  Civil  War  in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  Hut  the  sort 
of  strength  which  a  democi-atic  government  derives  from  its 
direct  dependence  on  the  people  is  seen  in  many  smaller  in- 
stances. In  186.3,  when  on  the  making  of  a  draft  of  men  for 
the  war,  the  Irish  mob  rose  in  New  York  City,  excited  by  the 
advance  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
governor  called  out  the  troops,  and  by  them  restored  order  with 
a  stem  vigour  which  would  have  done  credit  to  Radetzsky  or 
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OftTBigDM;.  More  than  a  tlkoiuuid  rioten  were  shot  down,  and 
fNiblic  opvaicMi  entireljr  approred  the  nlnnghter.  Teaxs  after 
the  war^  when  the  Orasgemen  of  Xew  York  parpoeed  to  hare  a 
VJth  of  Jaljr  processkm  through  the  streeta,  the  Irish  CathoEes 
threatened  to  preveot  it.  The  feeling  of  the  natiTe  Aokezicaiifl 
waa  aronaed  at  once;  young  men  of  wealth  caaM  hnek  twm 
their  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  to  fill  the  militia  rsgimeats 
which  were  called  out  to  guard  the  procession,  and  the  display 
of  force  was  so  overwheltoiog  that  no  disturbance  followed. 
These  Americans  had  no  sympathy  with  the  childish  and  mis- 
ehlerous  partisanship  which  leads  the  Orangemen  to  perpetuate 
Old  World  feuds  on  New  World  soil  But  processions  were 
legal,  and  thoy  were  resolved  that  the  law  should  be  respected, 
and  tbe  s^tirit  of  disorder  repressed.  They  would  have  been 
equally  ready  to  protect  a  Roman  Catholic  pnx^e^on. 

Given  an  adequate  occasion,  executive  authority  in  America 
can  better  v«>nture  to  take  strong  measures,  and  feels  more  sure 
of  support  from  the  body  of  the  people  than  is  the  case  in 
Englan'i.  When  there  is  a  failure  to  enforce  the  law,  the  fault 
lies  at  the  door,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  timid  or  time-serving 
officials  who  fear  to  offend  some  interested  section  of  the  voters. 

VIL  Democracy  has  not  only  tauj^ht  tbe  Americans  how  to 
use  liberty  without  abusiug  it,  and  how  to  secure  equality  :  it 
has  also  taught  them  fraternity.  That  word  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  Old  World,  and  no  wonder,  considering  what 
was  done  in  its  name  in  1793,  considering  also  that  it  still  6g* 
ures  in  tlie  programme  of  assassins.  Nevertheless  there  is  in 
the  United  States  a  sort  of  kindliness,  a  sense  of  human  fellow- 
ship, a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  mutual  help  owed  by  man  to 
man,  stronger  than  anywhere  in  the  Old  World,  and  certainly 
stronger  th  m  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes  of  Entjland,  France, 
or  Germany.  The  natural  impulse  of  every  citizen  in  America 
is  to  respect  every  other  citizen,  and  to  feel  that  citizenship 
constitutes  a  certain  ground  of  respect.  The  idea  of  each  man's 
equal  rights  is  so  fully  realized  that  the  rich  or  pcjwerful  man 
feels  it  no  indignity  to  take  his  tuni  among  the  crowd,  and  does 
not  expect  any  deference  from  the  poorest.  An  individual 
employer  of  labour  (for  one  cannot  say  the  same  of  corpora- 
tions) has,  I  think,  a  keener  sense  of  his  duty  to  those  whom 
he  employs  thau  employers  have  in  continental  Europe.     He 
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hits  certiiinly  a  greater  sense  of  fesponsibility  for  tlie  use  of  liia 
wealth.  The  huiuIht  of  gifts  for  benevolent  and  other  public 
purposes,  the  number  of  e<lucational,  artistic,  literary,  and 
scientific  foundations,  is  larger  than  even  in  Britain,  the 
wealthij»st  and  most  liberal  of  European  countries.  Wealth 
is  generally  fflt  to  be  a  trust,  and  extdusivencss  condemned 
not  merely  as  indicative  of  selfishness,  but  as  a  sort  of  offence 
against  the  public.  No  one,  for  instance,  thinks  of  shutting 
up  his  |)le;tsure-grf'und8 ;  he  seldom  even  builds  a  wall  round 
them,  but  puts  up  [ow  railings  or  a  palisade,  so  that  the  sight 
of  his  trees  and  shrubs  is  enjo5'ed  by  passers-by.  That  any 
one  shouM  be  |>erniitted  either  by  opinion  or  by  law  to  seal  up 
many  Sfjuare  miles  of  beautiful  mountain  country  against  tour- 
ists or  artists  is  to  the  ordinary  American  almost  inrredible. 
Such  things  are  to  him  the  marks  of  a  land  still  groaning 
under  feudal  tyranny. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  how  difficult  Euro- 
pean states  have  generally  found  it  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  arf  aceus- 
tomcd  to  read  in  European  newspapers  the  defiant  utterances 
which  American  politicians  address  fr()ni  Congress  to  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  0]\\  WurhJ,  to  be  told  that  this  spirit  of 
fraternity  has  its  iuHuence  on  internitiotial  relations  also. 
Nevertheless  if  we  look  not  at  the  irrea])oiisihle  orators,  who 
play  to  the  lower  feelings  of  a  .section  cf  the  peo|»le,  but  at 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  we  shall  recognize 
that  democracy  makes  both  for  peace  anil  for  justice  as 
between  nations.  Despite  the  admiration  for  military  exploits 
which  the  Americans  have  sinnetimes  shown,  no  country  is  at 
bottom  more  perva<ied  by  a  hatred  of  war,  and  a  sense  that 
national  honour  stands  rooted  in  national  fair  dealing.  The 
nation  is  often  misrepresented  by  it-s  statesmen,  but  although 
it  allows  them  to  say  irritiUing  things  and  advance  unreason- 
able claims,  it  has  not  for  more  than  forty  years  permitted 
them  to  abuse  its  enormous  strength,  as  most  European  nations 
possessed  of  similar  strength  have  in  time  past  abused  theirs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  nation  which  I  have  passed  in 
review  are  not  due  solely  to  demucratie  government,  but  they 
have  t>epn  strengthened  by  it.  and  they  contribute  to  its 
solidity  and  to  the  smoothness  of  its  working.     As  one  some> 
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tiMM  Mica  aa  tiKliridBal  man  vbo  £aik  in  life  becaose  tte 
diflmvt  parte  of  his  nature  terai  onfitted  to  eaek  otber,  so 
Ibat  Ida  action,  tva/ed  bj  cop  tending  anflaeacei^  leaoUa  in 
BOtfuag  dafinitr  or  Hfectire,  ao  one  aeea  nationa  wboae  poEtical 
are  either  in  adranee  of  or  lag  behind  their  aoetal 
ao  that  the  anity  of  the  bodj  pi^itic  soffen,  and 
ftha  hannony  of  ita  aiorqaieBta  is  diataxhed.  America  is  not 
aueh  a  nation.  There  have,  no  doalut,  been  tro  diTezae  iain- 
aaoea  at  work  on  the  miuds  of  men.  One  U  the  conaerratire 
JESaglLih  M^firit.  brought  from  home,  expreaaed,  and  (if  oce  majr 
iajr  M>)  entr^ciched  in  those  fastnesaea  of  the  Federal  Coo&ti- 
tatiott,  and  (to  a  leu  degree)  of  the  State  eonstitations  which 
rercal  their  English  origin.  The  other  is  the  derotion  to 
democratic  e^iuality  azui  [lopular  sovereignty,  dae  partly  to 
Puritanism*  partly  V>  abetract  theory,  partly  to  the  circum- 
irtaaoea  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  But  since  neither  of 
theiw  two  streams  of  tendenrry  has  l>e*'n  able  to  orercome  the 
other,  they  have  at  last  become  so  blent  as  to  form  a  definite 
type  of  political  halnta,  and  a  self-consistent  body  of  political 
ideas.  Thus  it  rnay  now  be  said  tliat  the  country  is  made  all 
of  a  piece.  Its  institutions  have  become  adapted  to  its  eeo- 
noniiir  and  sot^ial  conditions  and  are  the  due  expression  of  it? 
charucter.  The  new  wine  has  been  poured  into  new  bottles ; 
or  to  adopt  a  metaphor  more  appropriate  to  the  country,  the 
vehicle  hait  lieen  built  with  a  lightness,  strength,  and  elastici^ 
which  fit  it  for  the  roads  it  has  to  traverse. 


CHAPTER  C 


HOW    PAR    AMERICAN   EXPERIENCE   IS    AVAILABLE    FOR   £UROP£ 


There  are  two  substantial  services  which  the  study  of  history 
may  render  to  politics.  The  one  is  to  correct  the  luse,  whiiih  is 
generally  the  abuse,  of  the  deiluctive  or  a  priori  method  of 
reasoning  in  politics.  The  other  is  to  save  thti  politician  from 
being  misled  by  superficial  historical  analogies.  He  who  re- 
pudiates the  a  priori  method  is  apt  to  faney  himself  a  pniolici^U 
mail,  when,  running  to  the  other  extreme,  he  argues  dirci'tly 
from  the  phemuuemi  of  one  age  or  country  to  those  of  another, 
and  nudiug  somewhat  similar  causes  or  conditions  bids  us  to 
expect  similar  results.  His  error  is  as  grave  as  that  of  the 
man  who  relies  on  abstract  reasonings ;  for  he  neglects  that 
critical  examination  of  the  premises  from  wliich  every  process 
of  reasoning  ought  tn  start.  The  better  trained  any  iu8torii-*al 
inquirer  is,  ho  murh  thf  more  cautious  will  hf  lit*  in  the  employ- 
ment of  what  are  called  historical  arguments  in  polities.  He 
knows  how  neeessary  it  is  in  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusion 
of  practical  worth  for  one  country  from  the  political  experience 
of  another,  to  allow  for  the  points  in  which  the  countries  differ, 
because  among  these  [»oints  there  are  usually  some  which  affect 
the  soundness  of  the  inference,  making  it  doubtful  wliether  tliat 
which  holds  true  of  the  one  will  hold  true  of  the  other.  The 
value  of  history  for  students  of  politics  or  pnu-.tical  statesmen 
lies  rather  in  its  power  of  quickening  their  insight,  in  its  giving 
them  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  imuis  nature  as 
a  iMilitical  being  and  of  the  tendencies  that  move  groups  and 
communities  of  men,  and  thus  te.iching  them  how  to  observe 
the  facts  that  come  under  their  own  eyes,  and  what  to  expect 
from  the  men  with  whom  they  have  Ut  deal.  A  thinker  duly 
exenrised  in  historical  research  will  carry  his  stores  of  the 
worhFs  political  experience  about  with  him,  not  as  a  book  of  pre* 
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wmptioo^  or  ympa  fran  vfckb  W  cas  select  ooe  to  a^plj  to 
ft  given  caae.  tivt  nthtr  at  a  phjvcian  eamea  a  txeitise  on 
potbologj  vfaiefa  iaitraeta  but  in  the  geaeEal  firiaciplei  to  he 
folloved  in  oboerri^  the  ajjufitouia  and  jariatifcrtiii^  the 
eaaaeaof  tfaemaUdicatbafteonebefofehiia.  80^  althoqgfc  the 
chaneterof  desocnticsoTenuaeottnthe  U&ifeed  States  ia  fidl 
of  iaetnietioo  f or  Eenpeaaa,  it  sapf>ljea  £ew  eoadonoBs  direetlj 
bearinip  on  the  preacnt  politics  of  any  Euopeaa  eoontrj^  hecaaae 
both  the  atrong  and  the  weak  poiota  of  the  Ameriean  people  aie 
not  exaoUy  repeated  aajwbete  in  the  (Hd  Worid,  not  eren  in 
•neh  eonatriet  aa  France^  Switaerlaady  and  Ea^and.  The  piot- 
ure  (pvea  of  the  phenooMBa  of  America  in  preceding  ehaptera 
)ui«  yrohohly  alrendy  toggeated  to  the  reader  the  inCefenees  to  be 
drawti  from  it,  and  aach  application  aa  they  may  hare  to  Earope. 
I  ahall  therefore  be  Here  content  with  recapitolatiiig  in  the  most 
coociae  way  the  points  in  whirh  the  institntions  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  methods  employed  in  working  them  seem,  if 
not  quite  directly,  yet  moat  nearly,  to  touch  and  throw  light 
opon  European  problems.  America  has  in  some  respects  antici- 
pated European  nations.  8he  is  walking  before  them  along  a 
path  which  lliey  may  probably  follow.  She  carries  behind  her, 
to  adopt  a  famoan  simile  of  I>ante's,  a  lamp  whose  light  helps 
those  who  coiiK'  after  her  more  than  it  always  does  herself, 
because  aomt^  of  the  dangers  she  has  passed  through  may  not 
reenr  at  any  other  point  in  her  path;  whereas  thf^y,  following 
in  her  footsteps,  may  stumble  in  the  same  stouy  places,  or  be 
entan^leil  in  the  quagmires  into  which  she  slipped. 

i.  Manho'Kl  Suffrage.  —  This  has  been  now  adopted  by  so 
many  fieoplcs  of  Europe  that  they  have  the  less  occasion  to 
study  its  transatlantic  aspects.  The  wisest  Americans,  while 
appreciating  the  strength  which  it  gives  to  their  government, 
and  coureiving  that  thf»y  could  hardly  have  stopped  short  of  it, 
hold  tJuit  their  recent  exjierience  does  not  invite  imitation  by 
Kunii)ean  niitioTis,  unless  at  least  Europeans  adopt  safeguards 
resfunbling  those  they  have  applied.  With  those  siifeguards, 
the  atx>Htion  of  property  qualifications  has,  so  far  as  the 
native  [>opulation  is  concerned,  proved  successful ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  at  the  South,  or  the  newly  enfranchised 
immigrants  of  the  larger  cities,  a  vote  is  a  weapon  of  mis- 
chief. 
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II.  The  Civil  Service.  —  To  keep  minor  a*lministrativo  offices 
out  of  politics,  to  make  them  tenable  for  life  and  obtainable  by 
liiurit  instt'atl  of  by  private  patr^tuige,  is  at  present  the  cliief 
aim  of  Amoriean  reformers.  They  are  laboriously  striving  to 
bring  tht'ir  civil  service  up  to  the  German  or  British  level.  If 
there  is  any  lesson  they  wtiulil  seek  to  impress  on  Kiiropeans, 
it  ia  the  danger  of  allowing  politics  in  get  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  seek  to  make  a  living  by  them,  and  of  suffering 
public  otRces  to  become  the  reward  of  party  work.  Rather, 
they  would  say,  interdict  otKce-hoKlers  from  participation  in 
politics;  apj-ioint  them  by  competition,  however  absurd  com- 
petition may  sometimes  appear,  choose  them  by  lot,  like  the 
Athenians  and  Florentines;  only  do  not  let  offices  be  tenable 
at  the  pleasure  of  party  chiefs  and  lie  in  the  uncontrolled 
patronage  of  persons  who  can  use  them  to  strengthen  their 
own  political  position.' 

III.  Thf.  Judfciarp.  —  The  same  observation  applies  to  judi- 
cial i>ustrt,  liiui  with  nu  less  fon;e.  The  American  StJite  Rench 
suffers  both  fi*om  the  too  prevalent  system  of  popular  election 
and  from  the  scanty  remuneration  allotted.  To  procure  men 
of  character,  learning,  and  intellectual  power,  and  to  keep  them 
independent,  ample  remuneration  must  be  paid,  a  life  tenure 
secured,  and  the  appointments  placed  in  responsible  hands. 
There  is  nothing  in  tUo  English  frame  uf  government  whiidi 
thoughtful  Americans  so  much  admire  as  the  maintenance  of 
a  hi^h  level  of  integrity  and  capacity  in  the  judges;  and  they 
often  express  a  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  lower  the 
position  of  officials  on  whose  excellence  the  well-being  and 
commercial  credit  of  a  country  largely  dej>end.* 

IV.  Ouiracter  and  Working  of  Legialatures}  —  Although  the 
rule  of  representative  chambers  has  been  deemed  the  most 
charucteristic  feature  of  well-ordered  free  governments,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  impetuous  democracies  of  autifjuity  which 
legislated  by  primary  assemblies,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  have  done  something  to 
discredit  representative  government.  Whether  this  result  is 
mainly  due,  as  some  think,  to  the  disconnection  of  the  Execu- 
tive  from   the  legislature,  or  whether  it  must  be  traced  to 

1  See  Chapter  LXV.  >  See  Chapters  XLII  aud  CII.  ■  See  Cbaptera 
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deeper  sonroee  of  weakow,  it  is  aot  without  instruction  for 
those  who  would  in  Europe  rest  in  legislatnres,  and,  perhaps, 
eren  in  one-chambered  legislatures,  still  wider  powers  of  inter- 
ference with  administration  than  they  now  poMess. 

T,  Seeorui  Chambers.^  —  The  Americans  consider  the  diri- 
sioD  of  every  political  legislature  into  two  co-ordinate  bodies 
to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and  their  opinion,  in  this  respect, 
is  the  more  valuable  because  several  States  tried  for  a  time  to 
work  with  one  chamber,  and  because  they  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences  which  the  frequent  collision  of  two 
chambers  involves.  Their  view  is,  doubtle^,  tinged  by  the 
low  opinion  which  they  hold  of  the  quality  of  their  legislators. 
Distrusting  these,  they  desire  to  place  every  possible  check 
upon  their  action.  In  cities  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the 
two^hambered  or  the  one-chambered  system  shows  any  advan- 
tage over  the  other;  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  a 
city  council  ought  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  legislature,  and 
that  city  government  has  altogether  been  planned  and  conducted 
too  much  on  i^olitical.  and  too  little  on  commercial,  lines. 

VI.  Length  of  LegisUUive  Terms}  —  The  gain  and  the  loss  in 
having  legislatures  elected  for  short  terms  are  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. To  a  Kuropenn,  the  experience  ttf  Congress  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  shortness  of  its  term  is  rather  to  be  avoided  than 
imitated.  It  is  not  neede<l  iu  order  to  secure  the  ol>ediem^e  of 
Congress  to  tlie  popular  will:  it  increases  the  cost  of  politics 
by  making  elections  more  frequent,  audit  keeps  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  legislators  employed  in  learning  a  business 
from  which  they  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  it. 

VII.  Indirect  Electiontt} — American  ejcpericnce  does  not  com- 
mend this  devii^,  which,  until  4:he  establishment  of  the  present 
mode  of  choosing  the  French  Senate,  was  chiefly  known  from  its 
employment  iu  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  choice  of  the 
President  by  electors,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  has  wholly  failed 
to  attain  the  object  its  authors  desired.  The  election  of  sena- 
tors by  State  legislatures  gives  no  better,  and  possibly  worse, 
men  to  the  Senate,  than  direct  popular  election  would  give. 

VIII.  A  lifffUi  Constitution^  —  Although  several  European 
states   have  now  placed  themselves  under  constitutions  not 

>  See  Chapters  XVUl,  XL,  anH  L.  "  Sc«  Cluipiere  XIX  and  XL.  »  See 
Chapters  V,  X,  and  XU.     «  See  Chapters  XXIU,  XXXl-XXXV,  and  XXXVU. 
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alterable  by  their  legislatures  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
statutes  are  altered,  America  furniahes  in  her  State  govern- 
ments, aa  well  as  in  her  I'Vdepnl  government,  by  far  the  most 
instructive  examples  of  the  working  of  a  system  umlcr  which 
certain  laws  are  made  fuii(lameiit.T.l,  wml  surromnlecl  not  only 
with  a  sort  of  consecration,  but  with  p^o^^si^JUs  wiiich  make 
change  comparatively  difficult  There  is  nothing  in  their 
system  with  whose  results,  despite  some  obvious  drawbacks, 
the  multitude,  scarcely  less  than  the  wise,  are  so  well  satisfied ; 
nothing  which  they  more  frequently  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration uf  those  Europeans  who  are  alarmed  at  the  progress 
which  deinocrncy  makes  in  the  Old  World. 

IX.  Direct  Legislation  by  the  People,^ ^In  this  respect  also 
the  example  of  the  several  States  —  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  not  in  point  —  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  English 
and  French  statesmen,  I  greatly  doubt  if  the  plan,  whose 
merits  seem  to  me  in  America  to  outweigh  its  defects^  would 
work  as  well  in  a  large  country  as  it  does  in  communities  of 
the  size  of  the  American  States.  Even  in  them  it  is  useful 
leas  by  its  own  merits  than  by  compaiison  with  the  vices  of 
the  legislatures.  The  people  are  as  likely  to  be  right  in 
judgment  ixa  are  those  bodies  j  and  they  are  moi-e  honest  and 
more  independent.  The  institution  is  a  highly  democratic 
one;  and  in  countries  which  have  capable  and  trustworthy 
legislatures  might  work  ill  by  lowering  their  dignity  and 
importance.  It  would  be  an  appeal  from  comparative  knowl- 
edge t«  comparative  ignorance.  This  considenLtion  does 
not  a[)ply  to  its  use  in  iutial  affairs,  where  it  stiinidatea  the 
activity  of  the  citizen  without  superseding  the  administi'ative 
body. 

X.  Local  Seif-goverii'meiit}  —  Nothing  has  more  contributed 
to  give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  train  the  masses  of  the  people  to  work 
their  democratic  institutions,  than  the  existence  everywhere 
in  the  Northern  States  of  self-governing  administrative  units, 
such  as  townships,  small  enough  to  enlist  the  personal  interest 
and  be  subject  to  the  i)ersonal  watchfulness  and  control  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Abuses  have  indeed  sprung  up  in  the  cities, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  among  them  have  become  fop- 

i  See  Chapter  XXXtX.  «  See  CUitptera  XLVUI-LXI. 
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midable,  partly  because  the  priDciple  of  local  control  has  not 
been  suffieientiy  adlieretl  to.  Xevertbelesa  the  system  of  local 
government  aa  a  whole  has  been  not  merely  beuelicial,  but 
infiispeusable,  anil  well  deserves  the  study  of  those  who  in 
Europe  are  alive  to  the  evils  of  centralization,  and  perceive 
that  those  eviU  will  not  necessarily  diminish  with  a  further 
democratization  of  such  countries  as  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  of  the  great  European  states 
the  mass  of  the  rural  ^topuhition  is  equally  ompetent  with 
the  American  to  work  nueh  a  system:  still  it  presents  a  model 
towards  which  European  iustitutious  ought  to  tend.  Vciy 
different  is  the  lesson  which  the  American  cities  teach.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  M'hat  to  avoid.  Nowhere  have  the  conjoint  influ- 
ences of  false  theory,  party  cohesion  and  the  apathy  of  good 
citizens,  together  with  a  recklessly  granted  suffrage  rendered 
municipal  goveniment  so  wasU^ful.  inefficient,  and  impure. 

XI.  ne  Absence  of  a  (Jfiurck  EstahlishmeiU. — As  the  dis- 
cussion of  ecclesiastical  matters  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  this 
book,^  I  must  be  content  with  observing  that  in  America 
everybody,  to  whatever  religious  communion  he  belongs,  pro- 
fesses satisfaction  with  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  This  sej>aration  has  not  tend>-d  to  make  religion  less 
of  a  force  in  America  as  respects  either  ptilitical  or  social 
reform,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  pcofde  from  considering  Chris- 
tianity to  be  the  national  religion,  and  their  commonwealth 
an  object  of  the  Divine  care. 

XII.  Party  Machinery.^ — The  tremendcms  power  of  party 
organization  has  been  descril>ed.  It  enslaves  loual  officials,  it 
increases  the  tendency  to  regard  members  of  Congress  as  mere 
delegates,  it  keeps  men  of  indejiendent  character  out  of  local 
and  national  jiolitics,  it  puts  biyl  men  into  place,  it  perverts 
tlie  wishes  of  the  people,  it  has  in  some  places  set  up  a  tyranny 
under  the  forms  of  demoirracy.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  free 
goveniment  can  go  on  witlioiit  parties,  and  certain  that  the 
strenuous  rivalry  of  parties  will  not  ilispi^nsc  with  macliinery. 
The  ujuial  fur  Euro|)e  seems  to  be  the  old  one  that  "I'erpetnal 
vigilanct?  is  the  price  of  freedoin,"  that  the  best  citizens  must, 
as  the  Americans  say,  "take  hold,"  must  by  themselves  accept- 
ing posts  in  the  organization  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
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of  professionals,  must  entrust  as  few  lucrative  places  as  pos- 
sible to  popular  election  or  political  patronage,  must  leave 
reasoTiable  discretion  to  their  representatives  in  the  national 
councils^  must  endeavour  tn  maintiin  in  politics  the  same 
standanl  of  honour  wliieli  giii«l»s  tUfni  in  jirivate  life.  These 
are  moral  rather  than  j>olitit*al  pn^repts,  hut  party  organization 
is  one  of  those  things  which  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  worked. 

XJIf,  Tfie  Unattractiven€S8  of  PolUieti?  —  Partly  from  the 
intiuent-e  of  jiafty  machinery,  partly  from  i>ecidiarities  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  partly  from  social  and  economical  causes, 
the  American  system  does  not  succeed  in  brin]c:iiig  the  best 
jnen  to  the  top.  Wt  in  democracy  more  perhaps  than  in 
oth^r  governments,  seeing  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
of  governraenta,  it  is  essential  that  the  best  men  should. come 
to  the  top.  There  is  in  tliis  fact  matter  for  Europans  to 
reflect  upon,  for  thpy  have  assumod  that  political  success  will 
always  attract  ambition,  and  that  jmblic  life  will  draw  at  least 
enough  of  the  highest  ability  into  its  whirlpool.  America 
disproves  the  assumption.  Her  example  does  not,  however, 
throw  mtirh  light  on  the  way  to  keep  politics  attractive,  for  her 
conditions  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  European  countries,  where 
ambition  finds  less  scope  for  distinction  iu  the  iield  of  industrial 
enterprise,  and  rank  is  less  disjoined  from  political  eminence. 

XIV.  The  Power  of  Wenllh,  —  Tlutocracy  used  to  be  consid- 
ered a  form  of  oligarchy,  and  opposed  to  democracy.  But 
there  is  a  strong  pluto<;ratic  element  infused  into  American 
democracy;  and  tlie  fact  that  constitutions  ignore  differences 
of  property,  tivating  all  voters  alike,  makes  it  neither  less 
potent  nor  less  mischievous.  Of  the  power  of  wealth  demo- 
cracies may  say,  with  Dante,  Here  we  find  tlie  great  enrmy.* 
It  has  dfuihtless  afflicfci^il  all  forms  of  government.  I5ut  it 
seems  speeially  pernicious  in  a  free  government,  becau.se  when 
the  disease  ajipeared  umler  despotisms  and  oli^^archies,  freedom 
was  deemed  tlie  only  and  sufficient  antidote.  Experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  in  democracies  it  is  no  less  menacing,  for  the 
personal  interest  of  the  avemjije  man  in  good  government  — 
and  in  a  large  democracy  he  feels  himself  insigniiicant  —  is 

}  See  Chttptflra  LVUI  and  LXXIV. 
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hf  Ike  ■■faffim  vkk&  weahi^  ikilfDnj 
m  cOcr  Us;  »d  wfata  «Me  the 
of  |Mib£b  Tiitiie  ku  ben  lovend  ij'  die  m^  of 
dcAerticae  feon  riitoe  ia  odkes,  gnait  is  tbe  £A- 
csU^r  of  nimg  it.  Itt  ftbe  Umted  Btetee  tbe 
mU  fagr  eompkiaf  waKiiw  themtei^ 
lOMlH«Mthcliiiiiato^Mwetieige»yholc party;  fiorkiseeidi- 
•eriptlosft  Ami  pmeiee*  of  politial  Mppoct  hsre  been  kavra 
to  falhynrp  a  party  to  proeore  or  refrain  fron  sadi  legblstkn 
ae  trealUi  deftires  or  lem  Tbe  tick,  ii  »  bvt  fair  to  say,  and 
especially  gnat  eorpocstioike,  bare  mt  only  enierpciaea  to 
nMDote  boi  dangen  to  cKape  fron  at  ftke  haDds  of  nacr^Rh 
ioua  deoMgogiies  or  legietaton.  Bat  wbetber  tbeir  action 
has  tbi»  palliataoD  or  noty  the  belief,  often  veil  gromded, 
tiiat  ibi^  exercise  a  oeeret  power  is  tbeir  ovn  interesta, 
ejuapeiatea  otber  lectioitf  of  the  communitT,  and  bas  been  a 
fairtor  in  producing  i»ot  only  msvUe  legislation  directed  against 
them,  Lmt  alto  outbreaka  uf  Ltwless  rioleoce. 

To  these  flcattf  red  obm-rvacions^  irhicb  I  have  made  abrupt 
in  order  to  aroul  Viein^  li*d  into  rej>etitions,  I  need  hardly  add 
th«  general  maral  which  the  United  States  teach,  that  the 
maMCff  of  the  iM*ople  are  wiser,  fairer,  and  more  temperate  in' 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced  to  bead  their  minds 
than  most  Kun^peau  ]«hllosophers  have  believed  it  })Ossible  for 
tlM  masses  of  the  [people  to  be ;  because  this  is  the  moral  which 
the  preceding  chapters  ou  Public  Opinion  have  been  intended 
V>  make,  clear.  Hut  the  reader  is  again  to  be  reminded  that 
whilt*  thif  foregoing  points  are  those  in  which  American  expe- 
ru'Wii  noA-ian  moat  directly  available  for  European  states,  he 
mtutt  not  exfM'ct  the  problems  America  lias  solved,  or  those 
which  still  |M>rplex  her,  to  reappear  in  Europe  in  the  same 
forms.  Huch  facta  —  to  meution  two  only  out  of  many  —  as 
tho  abuudaiiou  of  land  and  the  absence  of  menace  from  other 
Powflrs  show  liow  dissimilar  are  the  conditions  under  which 
popular  govemmtint  worka  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western 
hcmtHpliiTe.  Nothing  can  l>e  more  instructive  than  American 
expcricnct)  if  it  be  discreetly  used,  nothing  will  be  more  mis- 
leading to  one  who  tries  to  apply  it  without  allowing  for  the 
differences  of  economic  and  social  environment 
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Among  the  organized  institutions  of  a  country  which,  while 
not  directly  a  part  of  the  goveinnieiit,  influence  politics  as  well 
as  society,  the  Bar  has  in  England,  Scotland,  nnd  France 
played  a  part  only  second  Uj  that  played  by  the  Church.  Cer- 
tainly no  English  institutiim  is  uiort^  minuusly  and  distinc- 
tively English  than  this  body,  with  its  vmerable  traditions,  its 
aristocratic  sympathies,  its  strong,  though  now  declining,  cor- 
porate spirit,  its  affinity  for  certain  forms  of  literature,  its 
singular  relation,  half  of  dependence,  half  of  condescension,  to 
the  solicitors,  its  friendly  control  over  its  official  superiors, 
the  judges.  To  see  how  such  fin  institution  has  shaped  itself 
and  thriven  in  a  new  country  is  to  secure  an  excellent  means 
of  estimating  the  ideas,  conditions,  and  habits  which  afifect 
and  colour  the  social  system  of  that  country,  as  well  as  to 
examine  one  of  the  chief  among  the  secondary  forces  of  public 
life.  It  is  tlierefore  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  Elnglish  lawyers  that  I  jtropose  to  sketch  some  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  legal  profession  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  show  how  it  has  developed  apart  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in  England  by  ancient  custom, 
and  vuK^er  the  unchecked  operation  of  the  laws  uf  demand  and 
supply. 

When  England  sent  out  her  colonies,  the  Bar,  like  most  of 
her  other  institutions,  reappeared  upon  the  new  soil,  and  had 
gained  bt?fore  the  revolution  of  1776  a  position  similar  to  that 
it  held  at  home,  not  owing  to  any  deliberate  purpose  on  the 
part  of  those  who  led  and  ruled  the  new  communities  (for  the 
Puritan  settlers  at  least  held  lawyers  in  slight  esteem),  but 
because  the  conditions  of  a  progressive  society  required  its 
existence.     That  disposition  to  simplify  and  popularize  law,  to 
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make  it  less  of  a  mjfitery  and  bring  it  more  within  the  reach 
of  an  average  citizen,  which  is  strong  in  modem  Europe,  is 
of  coarse  still  stronger  in  a  colony,  and  naturally  tended  in 
America  to  lessen  the  corporate  exelusiveness  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  do  away  with  the  antitjuated  rules  which  hud 
govemer)  it  in  England.  On  the  other  hand^  the  increasing 
oomplezity  of  relations  in  nioilern  society,  and  the  development 
of  many  npw  arts  and  departments  of  applied  science,  bring 
into  an  always  clearer  light  the  importance  of  a  division  of 
labtiur,  and,  by  attaching  greater  value  to  special  knowleilge 
and  skill,  tend  to  limit  and  define  the  activity  of  every  profes- 
sion. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  democratic  aversion  to  exclu- 
sive organizations,  the  lawyers  in  America  &oi.m  acquired  pro- 
fessional habits  and  a  corporate  spirit  similar  to  that  of  their 
brethren  in  England ;  and  some  fifty  years  ago  they  had 
reached  a  power  and  social  consideration  relatively  greater 
than  the  Bar  han  ever  held  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  moat  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Eiip;lish  system 
diHa])[>earcd.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  most  British  colonies,  there  ia  no  distiuctiou  between 
barristers  and  attorneys.  Every  lawy^er,  or  "counsel,"  is  per- 
mitted to  take  every  kind  of  business  :  he  may  argue  a  cause 
in  the  Supreme  Federal  court  at  Washington,  or  write  six-and- 
eightpenny  letters  from  a  shopkeeper  to  an  obstinate  debtor. 
He  may  himself  conduct  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause,  confer 
with  the  client,  issue  the  writ,  draw  the  declaration,  get  together 
the  evidence,  j)repare  the  brief,  and  conduct  the  case  when  it 
comes  on  in  court.  He  is  employed,  not  like  the  English  bar- 
rister, by  another  professional  man,  but  by  the  client  himself, 
who  seeks  him  out  and  makes  his  bargain  directly  with  him, 
just  aa  in  England  people  call  in  a  physician  or  make  their 
bargain  with  an  architect.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  union  of 
all  a  lawyer's  functions  in  the  same  person,  considerations  of 
practical  convcnienfc  have  in  many  places  established  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  simihu*  to  that  existing  in  Englanrl.  Where  two 
or  more  lawyers  are  in  paHnership,  it  often  happens  that  one 
member  undertakes  the  court  work  and  the  duties  of  the  advo- 
cate, while  another  or  othei*s  transact  the  rest,  of  the  business, 
see  the  clients,  conduct  correspoiid*'nce.  hunt  up  evidence, 
prepare  witnesses  for  examination^  and  manage  the  thousand 
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little  things  for  which  a  mail  goes  to  his  attorney.  The  merits 
of  the  plan  are  obvious.  It  saves  the  senior  member  from 
drudgery,  and  from  being  distracted  by  petty  details;  it  intro- 
duces the  juniors  to  business,  and  eiuibles  them  to  profit  by 
the  experience  and  knowletlge  of  the  mature  practitioner ;  it 
secures  to  the  client  the  benefit  of  a  closer  attention  to  details 
than  a  learling  counsel  could  be  expeeted  to  give,  while  yet 
'the  whole  of  his  suit  is  managed  in  the  same  otiice,  and  the 
responsibility  is  not  divided,  as  in  England,  between  two  inde- 
pHiuient  personages.  However,  the  custom  of  forming  legal 
partnerships  is  one  which  prevails  much  more  extensively  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union  than  in  others.  In  Boston  and  New 
York,  for  instance,  it  is  common,  and  I  think  in  the  Western 
cities;  in  the  towns  of  Connecticut  and  in  Philadelphia  one 
is  told  that  it  is  rather  the  exce])tion.  Even  apart  from 
the  arrangement  wliich  distributes  the  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness among  the  members  of  a  firm,  there  is  a  certain  tendency 
for  work  of  a  different  chiiracter  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent men.  A  beginner  is  of  course  glad  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  way,  and  takes  willingly  the  smaller  jobs;  he 
will  conduct  a  defence  in  a  police-court,  or  manage  the  recovery 
of  a  tradesman's  petty  debt.  I  remember  having  lM>on  told  by 
a  very  eminent  counsel  that  when  an  old  ai)pie-wonian  applied 
to  liis  son  to  have  her  market  licence  renewed,  which  fur  some 
reason  had  been  withdi-awn,  he  ha<l  insisted  on  the  young 
man's  taking  up  the  case.  As  he  rises,  it  becomes  easier  for 
h-im  to  select  his  business,  and  when  he  has  attained  real 
eminence  he  may  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  higher  walks, 
arguing  cases  and  giving  opinions,  but  leaving  most  of  the 
preparatory  work  and  all  the  communication.s  with  the  client 
to  be  done  by  the  jvmiors  who  are  retained  along  with  him. 
He  is,  in  fact,  with  the  imix>rtant  ilifference  that  he  is  liable 
for  any  negligence,  very  much  in  the  pt)sition  of  au  English 
Qu**t'n's  counsel,  and  his  services  are  sought,  not  only  by  the 
client,  but  by  another  counsel,  or  firm  of  counsel,  who  have  an 
important  suit  in  hand,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal. 
He  may  however  be,  and  often  is,  retained  directly  by  the 
client;  and  in  that  case  he  is  allowed  to  retain  a  junior  to  aid 
him,  or  to  desire  the  client  to  do  so,  naming  the  man  he  wisltes 
for,  a  thing  which  the  etiquette  of  the  English  bar  is  supposed 
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to  forbid.  In  every  great  city  there  are  several  pr.ictitioners 
of  this  kind,  men  who  only  undertake  the  weightiest  business 
at  the  largest  feea ;  and  even  in  the  minor  towns  court  prac- 
tice is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  group.  In  one 
New  England  Cily,  for  instanee,  whotie  population  is  about 
54),000,  there  are,  I  was  told,  some  sixty  or  seventy  practtsing 
lawyers,  of  whom  not  more  than  teu  or  twelve  ever  conduct  a 
cast;  in  court,  the  remainder  doing  what  Englishmen  would 
call  attorney's  and  coitveyauoer's  work. 

Whatever  disadvimUiges  this  system  of  one  undivided  legal 
profession  has,  it  his  one  conspicuous  merit,  on  which  any  one 
who  is  aocustoiiied  U*  waUdi  tlie  career  of  Iho  swarm  of  yonng 
men  who  annually  press  into  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  full 
of  briglit  ho[)es,  may  be  jmrdoned  for  dwelling.  It  aifords  a 
far  better  prospect  of  si>eedy  employment  and  an  active  pro- 
fessional life,  than  the  beginner  who  is  not  *' strongly  backed" 
can  look  forwanl  to  in  England.  Private  friends  can  do  much 
more  to  help  a  young  man,  since  he  gets  business  direct  from 
the  client  instead  of  from  a  solicitor;  he  may  pick  up  little 
bits  of  work  which  Ids  prosperous  seniors  do  not  care  to  have, 
may  thereby  learn  those  details  of  practice  of  which  in  Eng- 
land a  barrister  often  remains  ignorant,  may  gain  experience 
and  coniiilence  in  his  own  jxiwers,  may  teach  himself  how  to 
speak  and  how  to  deal  with  men,  may  gradually  form  a  con- 
nection among  those  for  whom  he  has  mamiged  trifling  mat- 
ters, may  commend  himself  to  tlie  good  opinion  of  older 
Liwycrs,  who  will  be  glad  to  ri*tain  him  as  their  junior  when 
they  have  a  brief  to  give  away.  So  far  he  is  better  off  than 
the  young  barrister  in  Kn;>liind.  He  is  also,  in  another  way, 
more  favourably  placed  than  the  young  English  stdicitor.  He 
is  not  taught  to  rely  in  cases  of  legal  diffirulty  upon  the 
opinion  of  another  jierson.  He  is  not  compelled  to  seek  hia 
acqiiaintanees  ainoni;  the  li^ss  cultivated  memljers  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  the  majority  of  whom  law  is  not  much  of  an  art 
and  nothing  of  n.  science.  Hn  does  not  aee  the  path  of  an 
honourable  ambition,  the  opportunities  of  forensic  oratory, 
the  access  to  the  jiidirnal  bonch,  irrevoeaVjly  closed  against 
him,  but  has  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  whatever  line  his 
talents  fit  liiin  for.  Every  English  lawyer's  exi>erieiice,  as  it 
furnishes  him  with  cases  where  a  man  was  obliged  to  remain 
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aa  attorney  who  would  have  shone  as  a  counsel,  so  also  sug- 
gests cases  of  persons  who  were  believed,  and  with  reason 
believed,  by  their  friends  to  possess  the  highest  forensic  abili- 
ties, but  literally  never  had  the  chance  of  displaying  thera, 
and  languished  on  in  obscurity,  while  others  in  every  way 
inferior  to  them,  became,  by  mere  dint  of  practice,  fitter  for 
ultimate  success.  Quite  otherwise  in  America.  There,  aceord- 
ing  to  the  universal  witness  of  laymen  and  lawyers,  no  man 
who  combines  fair  talents  with  reasonable  industry  fails  to 
earn  a  competence,  and  to  have,  within  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  of  his  career,  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  he 
has  in  him  the  makings  of  something  great.  This  is  not  due, 
aa  might  he  supposed,  merely  to  the  greater  opportunities 
which  everybody  has  in  a  new  country,  and  whit-h  make  Amer- 
ica the  working  man's  paradise,  for,  in  the  Eastern  States  at 
least,  the  pK)fessions  are  nearly  as  crowded  as  they  are  in 
England.  It  is  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  practice  which 
lies  open  to  a  young  man,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  pntrons  are 
the  general  public,  arul  not  as  in  England,  a  limited  class  who 
have  their  own  friends  and  connectiony  to  push.  Certain  it  is 
that  American  lawyers  profess  themselves  unable  to  under- 
stand liow  it  can  hajjpeu  that  deserving  men  remain  briefless 
for  the  best  years  of  their  life,  and  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit 
the  profession  in  disgust. 

A  further  result  of  the  more  free  and  open  character  of  the 
profession  may  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  many  uf  those  rules 
of  etiquette  which  are,  in  theory  at  least,  observed  by  the 
English  lawyer.  It  is  not  thought  undignified,  except  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  for  a  counsel  to  advertise 
himself  in  the  newspapers.^  Jle  is  allowed  to  make  whatever 
bargaiu  he  pleases  with  his  client:  he  may  do  work  for  noth- 
iug,  or  may  stipulate  for  a  commission  on  the  result  of  the 
suit  or  u.  share  in  whiitever  the  verdict  produces  —  a  practice 
which  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and  which,  in  the  oiiinion 
of  more  than  one  eminent  American  lawyer,  has  produced  a 
good  deal  of  the  mischief  which  caused  it  to  he  seventeen  cen- 
turies ago  prohibited  at  Home.  However,  in  some  cities  the 
sentiment  of  the  Bar  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  practice,  and 
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te  Med  tor  wgBgwirt  « tfce  wHft  €<  « 
A  lawyer  cgateadfly  gala  liwiwina  to  pnctbt  in  tfe  F«d- 
aad  Butjr  bj  euwiw|'  pattue  m  the  eowti  of 
erefj  Suie.  Bat  eaeb  StaUe  ^ss  iU  on  Bat,  Uut  b  to  bj, 
tbm  k  no  geanml  or  naTinml  oigBntfatiim  of  tfae  legal  pro- 
leenoB,  tbe  kve  tegiilattBg  wkiefa  aie  Stele  lawe,  itiftwing  in 
eaefa  of  tltt  forty-Conr  eovBOBweelUv.  InnoStetedoeB  tlwn 
eziel  MBj  body  rfennWtng  Wm  Em^iak  line  ef  Obwiy  wilh 
tbe  rigkt  of  adaittiiig  to  the  pnctiee  of  fmbtie  adToeacj  eod 
of  ezercanag  a  diacipliury  jtutedietaoa:  aad  in  tvtt-  fev  bnw 
an jr  ptofeeetocial  aesoeiitkna  nefieiUliii^  the  KngHih  Ineorpo- 
nted  law  Society  ofataioed  etaiulucj  i«eognitio&.  TTsnallj 
tibe  State  lav  rcete  in  the  eoarto  the  dniy  of  admitting  per- 
eoos  as  attorneys,  and  of  ezdading  them  if  goilly  of  aaj 
aetioae  offenecL  Bat  Uie  orersight  of  the  judges  is 
ao  lax  that  io  many  Statea  and  cities  Tohintaiy  Bar 
tioita  bare  been  formed  vith  the  riew  of  exereibing  a  sort  of 
eeuorship  over  the  proCeasioiii.  Socfa  accociatioos  can  black- 
ball bod  candidates  for  admission,  and  expel  offenilers  against 
professional  honour;  and  they  aie  said  to  accomplish  some 
good  in  this  way.  More  rarely  they  institote  proceedings  to 
have  Mack  ibeep  remoyed  from  practice.  Being  virtaally  an 
open  profession,  like  stookbroking  or  engineering,  the  profes- 
sion has  lees  of  a  distinctire  character  and  corporate  feeling 
than  the  barristers  of  England  or  France  have,  and  I  think 
rather  less  than  the  solicitors  of  England  hare.  Neither  wig, 
bands,  gown,  cap,  nor  any  other  professional  costume  is  worn, 
and  this  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  no  doubt  con- 
tributes to  weaken  the  sentiment  of  professional  privilege  and 
dignity,  and  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  advocate 
in  his  individual  capacity  aud  the  advocate  as  an  advocate, 
not  deemed  to  be  pledging  liimself  to  the  truth  of  any  fact 
or  the  soundness  of  any  argument,  but  simply  presenting  his 
client's  case  as  it  is  presented  to  him. 

In  roost  States  the  judges  impose  some  sort  of  examination 
on  persons  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  practice,  often  delegating 
the  doty  of  questioning  the  candidate  to  two  or  three  counsel 
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named  for  tlie  purpose.  Candidates  are  sometimes  required 
to  have  read  for  a  certain  period  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  this 
condition  is  easily  evaded,  and  the  examination,  nowhere  strict, 
is  often  little  better  than  a  form  or  a  farce.  Notwithstanding 
this  laxity,  the  level  of  legal  attainment  is  in  some  cities  as 
high  or  higher  than  among  either  the  barristers  or  the  solici- 
tors of  London.  •  This  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  excellence 
of  many  of  the  law  schools.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  which  America  has  advanced  more  beyond  the  mother 
country  than  in  the  provision  she  makes  for  legal  education.* 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  there  was  nothing  tliat  could  be  called 
a  scientific  school  of  law  in  England,  the  Inns  of  Coui-t  liaving 
practically  ceased  to  teach  law,  and  the  universities  having 
allowed  their  two  or  three  old  chairs  to  fall  into  neglect  and 
provided  scarce  any  new  ones,  several  Ajnerican  universities 
possessed  well-equipped  law  departments,  giving  a  highly  effi- 
cient instruction.  Even  now,  when  Knj^land  has  bestirred  her- 
self to  make  a  mure  adequate  pioviniou  for  the  prufpssional 
trainiug  of  both  barristers  and  solicitors,  this  provision  seems 
insignificant  beside  that  which  we  find  in  the  United  States, 
where,  not  to  speak  of  minor  institutions,  all  the  leading  uni- 
versities possess  law  schools,  in  each  of  wKich  every  branch  of 
Anglo-American  law,  i.e.  common  law  and  equity  as  modilied 
by  Federal  and  State  (V3nstih.ibions  and  statutes,  is  taught  by  a 
strong  stair  of  able  men,  sometimes  including  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  State.'  Here  at  least  the  principle  of  de-mand 
and  supply  works  to  perfection-  No  one  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  courses  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to  practice,  and  the 
examinations  are  generally  too  lax  to  require  elaborate  prepara- 
tion.    But  the  instruction  is  found  so  valuable,  so  helpful  for 

^  Modern  England  Mens  to  stand  alone  In  her  comparatire  neglect  of  tbo 
tbeurctic  study  of  law  as  a  preparution  fur  legal  practice.  (^Lher  enimtriea, 
from  Gpnnany  ai  the  one  i-nd  o(  thn  swale  of  civilizaiion  to  The  MohAinmedan 
East  at  the  other  end,  exact  three,  fonr,  five,  or  even  more  years  spent  in  this 
study  before  the  aspirant  tii^gins  liis  practical  work. 

3  Thi»  instruction  is  in  roast  of  the  law  schools  conllncd  to  Anglo-American 
law,  omitting  theoretic  jurisprudence  (i.e.  the  science  of  law  in  general), 
Romnn  law,  exc<«pt,  of  course.  In  [>oui(iiana,  where  the  Ciril  Ijiw  is  the  baitis 
of  the  code,  and  internaiinniil  law.  The  latter  subjects  are.  however  now 
beginuiug  to  Iw  more  frecptcntly  taught,  though  snnietinitjs  placetl  ia  the 
historical  currli'utiiin,  In  .tonif  Inw  !u-))(>o1h  much  iilurntional  value  ia  atirih. 
nted  to  the  moot  courts  in  which  the  stoilents  are  set  to  argue  cases,  a  melSot^ 
much  in  roguo  In  England  two  centuries  ago. 
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fnaetuiag  lavjer  m  pnptUorafl  judor isrtaenw    Tht 

K—Iti  of  tbii  ilwiH  lit  stadj  ia  ■■■iiitiihipg  a 

latmai  ta  the  kv  amoBS  the  higher  cbM  of 

aUfher  ecrta  of  the  digaicjr  of 

valnUe  ia  that  efaeeaee  of  eorpofste  leawii  ■!»»■■  oa  vUek  I 

]nr«  alrvadr  ^otaeM^oted.' 

Ia  vhat  Bwy  be  called  habtta  of  1^  tho«|^  thor  way  oC 
ngatdtag  b^  quHtiiiat,  their  attitade  towavda  cfaaagea  ia 
th«  form  or  ■abaliiMn  of  the  lav,  Asericaa  fMAitiuuen^ 
while  cloceljr  naaaibling  their  Eoglidi  fateUueay  auia  oa  the 
whole  Biore  eonaerrative.  Such  law  nionna  as  hare  been 
elleeted  in  Englaod  daring  the  last  thirty  years  have  mostly 
eome  from  the  ptorenioB  itadf.  They  hare  been  carried 
throujch  Parliament  by  attonseya-gen^tal  or  lord-chancellors^ 
Uftnally  with  the  tacit  apfirural  of  the  bar  and  the  solicitors. 
Tbe  maiift  ami  thi*ir  \exi\eT%  hare  seldom  rentured  to  lay 
profane  fingem  on  the  law,  either  in  despair  of  understanding 
it  or  beranmt  they  aaw  nearer  and  more  important  work  to  be 
done.  Hetic^  the  ^yrofefiaion  has  in  England  been  seldom 
roujKrd  to  oppose  projects  of  change  ^  anrl  its  division  into  two 
branches,  with  interesta  sometimes  divergent,  weakens  its 
]K>Iitical  influence.  In  the  United  States,  although  the  legi&lar 
turea  are  largely  composed  of  lawyers,  many  of  these  have 
littJrt  practice,  little  knowledge,  comparatively  little  profea- 
ninnul  feeling.  Hence  there  is  usually  a  latent  and  sometimes 
un  o[Krn  hostility  between  the  better  kind  uf  lawyers  and  the 
I  impuUcs  of  the  masses,  se<^king  proljably  at  the  instigation  of 

^H  lome  lawyer  of  a  demagogic  turn  to  carry  through  legal 
^H  changes.  The  defensive  attitude  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
^H  profession  is  thus  led  to  assume  fosters  those  conservative 
^^        instinct!)  which  a  system  of  case  law  engenders,  and  which  are 
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>  Hemn  of  thf*  Hr«t  Amrrlritn  law->H>okfi.  ba,  for  inrrtanre,  that  adinirnbla 
MirtM  whti-li  made  Jiutlcc  Stitry  famouB,  have  beun  proiluced  as  lectures  ^ivea 
til  ntudiMiiii.  Mti.ry  wilh  i>roff;sj««»r  at  Harvafi  whik*  judge  of  the  Supreme 
conri,  ttii'l  iiwd  In  Iruvd  (o  itiid  from  AVasliington  t«  give  his  lectures.  A  few 
ynam  azo  ihrje  wrf*  (wvprul  tuQU  in  larjie  pra*-tice  who  osod  to  teach  in  the 
lair  Kbunta  mit  of  puhllo  Npirit  aii'l  frnm  their  love  of  the  subject,  rather  ' 
tn  reajwct  ut  the  compAratircly  small  payment  they  received. 
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further  stimulated  by  the  h^ibit  of  constantly  recurring  to  a 
fuiuiaiuent.il  instriimeiifc,  the  Federal  Constitution.  Tlius  one 
iinda  the  same  dislike  to  theory,  the  same  attachment  to  old 
forms,  the  same  unwillingness  to  be  coiunutted  to  any  broad 
prineiple  which  distinguished  the  orthodtix  type  of  English 
lawyers  sixty  yeai-s  ago.  Preju<lic'es  survive  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  which  Bentham  assailed  seventy  years  ago 
when  those  shores  were  inhabited  by  Indians  and  beavers ; 
and  in  Chicago,  a  place  which  living  men  remember  as  a  lonely 
swamp,  special  demurrers,  replieations  de  injuria,  and  various 
elaborate  formalities  uf  pleading  which  were  swept  away  by 
the  Eii*;riali  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1850  aud  1852, 
flourisiU  and  abound  to  tliis  day. 

Ib  the  American  lawyer  more  like  an  English  barrister  or 
an  English  solicitor?  This  depends  on  the  position  he  holds. 
The  leading  counsel  of  a  city  reciill  the  former  eUisSj  tfie  aver- 
age practitioueris  of  the  smaller  places  and  rural  districts  the 
latt^T.  Hut  as  every  American  hiwyer  has  the  right  of  advo- 
cacy in  the  highest  courts^  and  is  accustomed  to  advise  clients 
himself  instead  of  sending  a  case  for  opinion  to  a  counsel  of 
emiuence,  the  level  of  legal  knowledge  —  that  is  to  say,  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  principles  and  substance  of  the  law,  and  not 
merely  of  the  rules  of  practice  —  is  somewhat  higlier  than 
among  English  solicitors,  while  the  familiarity  with  details 
of  practice  is  more  certain  tt^  be  found  than  among  English 
barristers.  Neither  an  average  barrister  nor  an  average  solici- 
tor is  so  likely  to  have  a  good  working  all-round  knowledge 
of  the  whole  lield  of  common  law,  equity,  admiralty  law.  pro- 
bate law,  patent  law,  as  an  average  American  city  practitioner, 
nor  to  be  so  smart  and  quick  in  applying  his  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  pcssesscs 
more  men  eminent  as  draftsmen,  though  perhaps  fewer  emi- 
nent in  patent  cases,  and  that  much  American  business,  espe- 
cially in  State  courts,  is  done  in  a  way  which  European  critics 
might  call  lax  and  slovenly. 

1  have  already  observed  that  both  in  Congress  and  in  most 
of  the  State  legislatures  the  lawyers  outnumber  the  persons 
belonging  to  other  walks  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  have  not 
that  hold  on  politics  now  which  they  hiul  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond generations  of  the  Republic.  Politics  have,  in  falling  so 
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completely  into  the  hands  of  party  organizations,  become  more 
distinctly  a  separate  jjrufession.  and  ao  engrossing  profession, 
which  a  man  occupied  with  Ids  clients  cannot  follow.  Thus 
among  the  leading  lawyers,  the  men  who  win  wealth  and 
honour  by  advocacy,  comparatively  few  enter  a  legislative 
body  or  become  candidates  for  public  office.  Their  influence 
is  atjll  great  when  any  question  arises  on  which  the  profession, 
or  the  more  respectable  part  of  it;  stands  together.  Many 
biid  measures  have  been  defeated  iii  State  legislatures  by  the 
action  of  the  Bar,  many  bad  judicial  appointments  averted. 
Their  intlueuce  strengthens  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
Coujstitution,  and  is  felt  by  the  judges  when  they  are  called 
to  deal  witli  constitutional  questions.  But  taking  a  general 
survey  of  the  facts  of  to-tiay,  as  compared  with  those  of  sixty 
years  ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bar  counts  for  less  as  a  guid- 
ing and  restraining  power,  temiHjriiig  the  crudity  or  ha^te  of 
democracy  by  ita  attachment  to  rule  and  precedent,  than  it 
did  then. 

A  similar  decline,  due  partly  to  this  diminished  political 
authority,  may  be  observed  in  its  social  position.  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  titled  class,  no  lauded  class,  no  military 
rlass,  the  chief  distinction  which  popular  sentiment  can  lay 
hold  of  as  raising  one  set  of  persons  above  another  is  the  char- 
acter of  their  occupation,  the  degree  of  culture  it  implies,  the 
extent  to  which  it  gives  them  au  honourable  prominence- 
Such  distinctions  carried  great  weight  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  society  was  smaller  and  simpler  than  it  has 
now  become.  But  of  late  years  not  only  hai:  the  practice  of 
public  speaking  ceased  to  be,  as  it  once  was,  almost  their 
monopoly,  not  only  has  the  direction  of  politics  slipped  in 
great  measure  from  their  hands,  but  the  growth  of  huge  mer- 
cantile fortunes  and  of  a  hnancial  class  has,  as  in  France  and 
En^dand,  lowered  the  relative  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
Bar.  An  individual  merchant  holds  perhaps  no  better  place 
compared  with  an  average  individual  lawyer  than  he  did  forty 
years  ago;  but  the  millionaire  is  a  much  more  frequent  and 
potent  personage  than  he  was  then,  and  outshines  everybody 
in  the  country.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  orator  or  write; 
achieves  fame  of  a  different  and  higher  kind;  but  in  the  main 
it  is  the  glory  of  successful  commerce  which  in  America  and 
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Europe  novr  draws  wondering  eyes.  Wealth,  it  is  true,  is  by 
no  means  out  of  the  reach  of  the  leading  lawyers :  yet  still 
not  such  wealth  as  may  be  and  constantly  is  amassed  by  con- 
trat:tors,  railw.iymen,  tiuauei^il  speculatijrs,  hotel  proprietors, 
newspaper  owners,  and  retiil  storekeej)er8.  The  inromes  of 
the  first  counsel  in  cities  like  New  York  are  probably  as  large 
as  those  of  the  great  English  leaders.  1  have  heard  ftrms  men- 
tioned as  dividing  a  sum  of  $250,000  (■G5(>,000)  a  year,  of 
which  the  senior  member  may  probably  have  $HH),000.  It  is, 
however,  on!y  in  two  or  three  of  the  gre.att^st  cities  that  such 
income-s  can  ho  made,  and  posf^ibly  not  more  than  til'teon  coun- 
sel in  thfj  whole  country  make  by  their  [mifessioii  more  thiui 
$50,000  a  year.  Next  after  weulth,  education  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  element  or  quality  on  which  social  standing  in  a 
purely  democratic  country  depends.  In  this  respect  the  Bar 
ranks  hit;h.  Most  lawyers  have  had  a  college  training,  and 
are.  by  the  necessity  of  their  einiiloyment^  persons  of  some 
mental  cultivation;  in  the  ohler  towns  they,  with  the  leading 
clergy,  form  the  intellectual  Hite  of  the  place,  and  maintain 
worthily  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Roman^  French,  En^jliah, 
ami  ISeoltish  bars.  But  education  is  so  much  more  difftise<l 
than  formerly,  and  cheap  literature  so  much  more  abundant, 
that  they  do  itot  8tand  so  high  above  tlie  multitude  as  they 
once  did.  It  may,  however,  still  be  said  that  the  law  is  the 
profession  which  an  active  youth  of  intellectual  tastes  naturally 
takes  to,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest  talent  of  the 
country  may  be  found  in  its  ranks,  and  that  almost  all  the  tirst 
statesmen  of  the  present  and  the  last  generation  have  l)elonged 
to  it,  thou^'h  many  stwn  resigned  its  practice.  It  is  alao 
one  of  the  links  which  best  serves  to  bind  the  United  States 
to  England.  The  interest  of  the  higher  class  of  American 
lawyers  in  the  English  law, bar,  and  judges,  is  wonderfully  fresh 
and  keen.  An  English  barrister,  if  properly  authenticated,  is 
welcomed  as  a  brother  of  the  art,  and  tiiuls  the  law  re])orts  of 
his  own  country  as  sedulouHly  read  and  as  acutely  criticised  as 
he  would  iu  the  Temple,^ 

1  Am^riofin  Inwyera  rumurk  that  the  Engllsli  l^aw  Reports  hnve  borome  lew 
useful  siiirtr  tht?  number  nf  it>^>ciKi>-in«  iipnii  the  cousirut'liuu  at  statutes  luu  ao 
greatly  increased.  They<'r>m])lHin  nf  ilio  extreme  dllHeiilty  nf  keeping  abreast 
of  the  vast  multitude  of  oases  repdrlud  iu  their  own  country,  from  the  courta 
of  forty-Ioor  States  as  well  a»  Federal  courts. 
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I  have  left  to  the  last  the  question  which  a  stranger  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  answer.  The  legal  profession  has  iu  every 
country,  apart  from  its  relation  to  politics,  very  important  func- 
tions to  discharge  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Its  members  are  the  confidential  advisers  of  private 
|>eraon3,  and  the  depoflitarics  of  their  secrets.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  promote  or  to  restrain  vexatious  litigation,  to 
become  accomplices  in  chicane^  or  to  check  the  abuse  of  legal 
rights  in  cases  where  morality  may  require  men  to  abstain  from 
exitcting  all  that  the  letter  of  the  law  allows.  They  can  exei^ 
cise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  magistracy  by  shaming  an 
unjust  judge,  or  by  misusing  the  ascendency  which  they  may 
happen  to  possess  over  a  weak  judge,  or  a  judge  who  has  some- 
thing to  hope  for  from  them.  Does  the  profession  in  the 
United  States  rise  to  the  height  of  these  functions,  and  in 
maintaining  its  own  tone,  help  to  maintain  the  tone  of  the 
community,  especially  of  the  mercantile  community,  which, 
iiuder  the  pressure  of  competition,  seldom  observes  a  higher 
moral  standard  than  that  which  the  law  exacts  ?  Bo  far  as 
my  limited  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me  to  answer 
this  question,  T  should  answer  it  by  saying  that  the  profession, 
taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  profession, 
also  taken  as  a  whole,  in  England.  But  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  some  judicious  American  observers  hold  that  the  last 
thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  certain  decadence  in  the  Bar  of 
the  greater  cities.  They  say  that  the  growth  of  enormously 
rich  and  powerful  corporations,  willing  to  pay  vast  sums  for 
questionable  services,  has  seduced  the  virtue  of  some  counsel 
whose  eminence  makes  their  example  imix)rtant,  and  tliat 
in  a  few  States  the  degradation  of  the  Bench  has  led  to  secret 
understandings  between  judges  and  counsel  for  the  perversio 
of  justice. 

As  the  question  of  fusing  the  two  branches  of  the  legal 
profession  into  one  boiiy  has  been  of  late  much  canvassed  in 
England,  a  few  words  may  be  expected  as  to  the  light  which 
American  experience  throws  upon  it. 

There  are  two  sets  of  persons  in  England  who  complain  of 
the  present  arrangements  —  a  section  of  the  solicitors,  wlio  are 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  a<lvorary,  and  therefore  from  the 
great  prizes  of  the  profession;  and  a  section  of  the  junior  \)9kif 
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whose  members,  deiwntUug  entirely  on  the  patronage  of  the 
solicitors,  find  themselves,  if  they  happen  to  have  no  private 
connections  among  that  branch  of  the  [)rofession,  unable  to  get 
employment,  since  a  code  of  etiquette  forbids  them  to  imder^ 
take  certain  sorts  of  work,  or  to  do  work  except  on  a  fixed 
scale  of  fees,  or  to  tJike  court  work  directly  from  a  client,  or 
to  form  partnerships  with  other  counsel.  Attempts  h:ive  also 
l>een  maile  to  enlist  the  geui*ral  public  in  favour  ot  a  rluiuge, 
by  the  argument  that  law  would  l:>e  cheapened  if  the  attorney 
were  allowed  to  argue  and  carry  through  the  courts  a  cause 
which  he  has  prepared  for  trial. 

Tliere  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  change  may  l>e  regarded.  These  are  the  interests 
respectively  of  the  profession,  of  the  client,  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

As  far  as  the  advantage  of  the  individu<'d  members  of  the 
profession  is  concerned,  the  example  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  show  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
uniting  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one  body.  The  attorney 
would  have  a  wider  tifld,  greater  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  and  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  cause 
through  all  its  stages.  The  junior  barrister  would  find  it 
easier  to  get  on,  even  as  an  advocate,  and,  if  he  discovered 
that  atlvocacy  was  not  his  line,  couM  subside  into  the  perhaps 
not  less  profitable  function  of  a  srdicitor.  The  senior  barrister 
or  leader  might,  however,  suffer,  for  his  attention  would  be 
more  distracted  by  calls  of  different  kinds. 

The  gain  to  the  eJient  is  still  clearer;  and  oven  those  (very 
few)  American  counsel  who  say  that  for  their  own  sake  they 
would  prefer  the  English  plan,  admit  that  the  litigant  is  more 
expeditiously  and  effectively  served  where  he  has  but  one 
person  to  look  to  and  deal  with  throughout.  It  does  not  suit 
him,  say  tlie  Americans,  to  be  lathered  in  one  shop  and  shaved 
in  another ;  he  likes  to  go  to  his  lawyer,  tell  him  the  facts, 
get  an  otT-hand  opinion,  if  the  c-ase  be  a  simple  one  (;is  it  is 
nine  times  out  of  ten),  and  issue  his  writ  with  some  confi- 
dence: whereas  under  the  English  system  he  might  either 
have  to  wait  till  a  regular  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  was 
drawn,  sent  to  a  barrister,  and  returned,  written  on,  after  some 
days,  or  else  take  the  risk  of  bringing  an  action  which  turned 
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out  to  be  ill-foanded.  It  nuiy  also  be  believed  that  a  case  ij 
on  the  whole,  better  dealt  with  when  it  is  kej>t  in  one  oSice 
from  first  to  last,  and  managed  by  one  person,  or  by  partners 
who  are  in  constant  communication.  Mistakes  and  oversights 
are  less  likely  to  occur,  since  the  advocate  knows  the  facts 
better,  and  has  almost  invariably  seA^n  and  questioned  the 
■witnesses  before  he  comes  into  court.  It  may  indeed  be  siiid 
that  an  advoi-ate  does  his  work  witli  more  ease  of  conscience, 
and  [terhaps  more  sang-froid,  when  he  knows  nothing  but  his 
instnictions.  But  American  practitioners  are  all  clear  that 
they  are  able  to  serve  their  clients  better  than  they  could  if 
the  resjionsibility  were  divided  between  the  man  who  prepared 
the  case^  and  the  man  who  argues  or  addresses  the  jury. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  could  not 
undtTstaud  how  English  counsel,  who  rarely  see  the  witnesses 
beforehand,  were  able  to  conduct  witness  causes  satisfactorily. 
If,  however,  we  go  on  to  ask  what  is  the  result  to  the  whole 
community  of  having  no  distinction  between  tl»e  small  l>ody  of 
advocates  and  the  lar^j-e  body  of  attorneys,  approval  will  be 
more  hesitating.  Soriety  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  tone  among  those  who  have  that  influence  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  standard  of  commercial  morality 
which  has  been  already  advr-rted  to.  It  is  easier  to  maintain 
such  a  tone  in  a  small  btuly,  whitjh  can  be  kept  under  a  com- 
paratively strict  control  uud  iiultivate  a  warm  professioual 
feeling  than  in  a  large  body,  many  of  whose  menil>ers  are 
practically  just  as  much  nuni  of  business  as  lawyers.  And  it 
may  well  bt;  thought  tliat  the  conscience  or  honourof  a  mem- 
ber of  either  branc^h  of  fclu>  profession  is  exposed  to  less  strain 
where  the  two  branches  are  kept  distinct.  The  counsel  is 
under  lens  temptation  to  win  liis  c:iuao  by  doubtful  means, 
since  he  is  removed  from  the  client  liy  the  interptisition  of  the 
attorney,  and  therefore  less  jwrsonally  identified  with  the 
client's  success.  He  probably  has  not  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  client's  affairs  wliich  he  must  have  if  he  had  pre- 
pared the  whole  case,  and  is  thon-fore  less  likt^l}'  to  be  drawn 
into  speculating;,  to  take  an  obvious  itistanre,  in  the  shares  of 
a  client  company,  or  otherwise  playing  a  double  and  disloyal 
game.  Similarly  it  may  be  thought  that  the  attorney  also  is 
less  tempted  than  if  he  appeared  hin»self  in  court,  and 
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not  obliged,  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  a  f  r.m(hilent  client, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  practitioner,  amenable  to  a  strict 
professional  discipline.  Where  the  advocate  is  also  the  attor- 
ney, he  may  be  more  apt,  when  he  sees  the  witnesses,  to  lead 
them,  perhaps  iinconsfioiisly,  to  stretch  their  renollef^tion ; 
and  it  is  harder  to  check  the  prai^-tice  of  paying  fur  legal 
services  by  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action. 

Lookinj^  at  the  (question  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  whether  a 
study  of  tlie  American  arranj^^ements  is  calculated  to  com- 
mend them  for  imitation,  or  to  induce  En^diuid  to  allow  her 
historic  bar  to  be  swallowed  up  and  vanish  in  the  more 
numerous  branch  of  the  profession.  Those  arranpcmctitSj  how- 
ever, suggest  some  u.seftil  minor  changes  in  the  present  English 
rules.  The  passa;^  from  each  branch  to  the  other  might  be 
made  easier ;  barristers  might  be  permitted  to  fonu  open  (as 
they  now  s<imetimes  do  covert)  partnerships  among  tliem- 
selves;  students  of  both  branches  might  be  educated  and 
examined  together  in  the  professional  l;iw  schools  as  they 
uow  are,  with  admittedly  good  results^  in  the  universities. 
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So  much  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  constitution 
and  junsdictiun  of  the  various  courts.  Fe^lei-al  and  State,  that 
what  remains  to  be  stated  regarding  the  judicial  bench  need 
refei-  only  to  its  personal  and  social  side.  What  is  the  social 
standing  of  the  judges,  the  average  stiindiird  of  their  learning 
and  aipaeity,  their  integrity  and  lidelity  iu  the  discharge  of 
funi^tiuiis  whose  gravity  seems  to  increase  with  the  growth  of: 
wealth?  ' 

The  English  reader  who  wishes  to  uuderst;ind  the  American 
judiciary  ought  to  begin  by  realizing  the  fart  that  Ids  concep- 
tion of  a  juilgii  is  purely  English,  not  a])pHc-able  to  any  other 
country.  For  some  centurii^a  English  tiu'u  have  associated 
the  ideas  of  power,  dignity,  and  intelh-etual  eminence  with 
the  judicial  oflicw;  a  trailition,  shorter  no  ilouht,  but  still  of 
respectable  length,  has  made  them  regard  it  as  inrorruptible. 
The  judges  are  among  the  greatest  permanent  officials  of  the 
state.  They  have  earned  their  plar*e  by  success,  more  or  less 
brilliant,  but  most  always  consi*leral>le,  in  the  stmggles  of  the< 
Bar;  tlicy  aiti  removable  by  thf  ('r^wn  only  ujton  an  address 
uf  Imth  Housf'8  of  rarliament;  they  enjoy  large  incomes  and 
great  social  respect.  Some  of  them  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
some  are  members  *>f  the  Privy  Couneil.  When  they  traverse 
the  coimtiy  on  their  circuits,  they  are  received  by  the  Hicli 
Sheriff  nf  eacii  county  with  the  ceremonious  pomp  of  t*^c 
Middle  Ages,  ami  folh)wed  hither  ami  thither  by  admirintf 
crowds.  The  criticisms  nf  an  outspoken  press  rarely  assaii 
their  ability,  hardly  evei-  their  fairness.  Even  the  Har,  which- 
watches  them  daily,  which  knows  all  their  ins  and  outs  (to 
an  Amerir-an  ])brise)  both  l^efore  and  after  their  elevation, 
treats  them  with  mure  respe^jt  than  is  commonly  shown  by 
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ulergy  to  the  bishops.  Tlius  the  English  form  their  concep- 
tion of  the  judge  as  a  personage  necessarily  ami  naturally  dig- 
niiieil  and  upright;  and,  having  formed  it,  they  carry  it  abroa<l 
with  them  like  their  notions  of  land  tenure  and  otiier  insular 
conceptions^  and  are  astonished  when  they  find  th:it  it  does 
not  holil  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fine  and  fruitful  concep- 
tion, and  one  which  one  might  desire  to  see  aceepted  every- 
where, though  it  has  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  compelling 
litigants  to  carry  to  London  much  business  which  in  other 
countries  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  local  courts.  But  it 
is  i)eculiar  to  England;  the  Hritish  judge  is  as  abnormal  as  the 
British  Constitution,  and  owns  his  character  to  a  not  less  curi- 
ous and  complex  combination  of  conditions.  lu  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  the  judge,  even  of  the  sujjerior  courts,  does  not 
hold  a  very  high  social  position.  He  is  not  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Bar,  and  has  not  that  community  of  feeling  with 
it  which  Englaiiil  has  fimiul  so  valuable.  Its  leaxiers  outshine 
him  in  France ;  the  famoas  professors  of  law  often  exert  a 
greater  authority  in  Germany.  His  independence,  and  even 
purity,  are  not  always  abcjve  suspicion.  In  no  part  of  Europe 
do  his  wishes  and  opinions  carry  the  same  weight,  or  does  he 
command  the  same  deference  as  in  England.  The  English 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  sur^trised  at  finding  him  in  America 
diffeivnt  from  what  they  exi>er't,  for  it  is  not  so  much  his  in- 
feriority there  that  is  exceptional  as  his  excellence  in  England. 

In  America,  the  nine  Federal  judges  of  the  Supreme  court 
retain  much  of  the  dignity  which  surrounds  the  Engli.sh  Su- 
preme C4mrt  of  fhirlicature.  They  are  almost  the  only  officials 
who  are  appointed  for  life,  and  their  functions  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly  great  public  interest  is  felt  in  the  choice  of  a 
judge,  and  the  post  is  an  object  of  ambition.  Though  now 
and  then  an  eminent  lawyer  may  decline  it  because  he  is 
already  makin;^  by  practice  Kve  times  as  much  as  the  salary 
it  carries,  still  there  has  l>een  no  dithcidty  in  linding  first^nite 
men  to  fill  the  court.  The  minor  Federal  judges  arc  usually 
l>ersons  of  ability  and  experience.  They  are  ina<lequately 
paid,  but  the  life  tenure  makes  the  pla<.'e  desired  and  secures 
respect  for  it. 

Of  the  State  judges  it  is  hard  to  speak  generally,  because 
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there  are  great  dittettnte^  beiwiwm  State  aad  State.  In  six  or 
•erea  ooaxDOowealtkB,  of  whidi  MiMiffciiwHii  is  tfae  beet  «cb- 
aJD|tle  aaoBg  Eastern  aod  Miehiptti  aBong  Wflstera  StatBi^  tlMj 
gland  kigh — tlut  is  to  saj,  the  post  alineta  i 
banister  thoa^  be  will  loee  in  ineoaM^  or  a  law 
tboagfa  lie  must  sacrifice  lu&  leisure.  But  in  some  States  it  is 
otherwise.  A  place  on  tbe  bench  of  the  superior  coorts  carries 
little  honour,  and  commands  but  sli^t  social  eoositleratioii. 
It  is  lower  than  that  of  an  English  county  court  judge  or  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  or  of  a  Scotch  sheriff-substitute.  It  raises  no 
presumption  that  its  holder  is  able  or  cultivated  or  trusted  by 
bis  fellow-citizeas.  He  may  be  all  of  these,  but  if  so.  it  is  in 
respect  of  his  persoual  merits  that  he  will  be  valued^  not  fur 
bis  official  position.  Oft^n  he  stands  below  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  State  or  city  bar  in  all  these  points  and  does  not 
more  in  the  best  society.'  Hence  a  leading  counsel  seldom 
accepts  the  post,  and  men  often  resign  a  judgeship,  or  when 
their  term  of  office  expires  do  not  seek  re-elof'tioa,  but  return 
to  practice  at  the  bar.'  Hence,  too,  a  judge  is  not  expected  to 
set  an  exaiuple  of  conformity  to  the  conventional  standards  of 
decorum.  So  one  is  surprised  to  see  him  in  low  company,  or 
to  hear,  in  the  ruder  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  that  he 
took  part  in  a  shooting  affray.  He  is  as  welcome  to  be  *<  a 
child  of  nature  and  of  freedom  "  as  any  private  citizen. 

The  European  reader  may  think  that  these  facts  not  only 
betoken  but  tend  to  perpetuate  a  low  standard  of  learning  and 
capacity  among  the  State  judges,  and  from  this  Ium*  standard 
he  will  go  on  to  conclude  that  justice  must  be  badly  admin- 
istered, and  will  ask  with  surprise  why  an  intelli)j:ent  and 
practical  people  allow  this  very  important  part  of  their  public 
work  to  be  ill  discharged.  I  shrink  from  making'  positive 
statements  on  so  large  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  justice 

*  A  prominent  New  Yorker  once  nld  to  me,  speakinj^  of  one  of  the  chief 
judgttfi  of  the  city,  "  I  don't  think  hitn  finch  a  had  fellow  ;  he  has  always  been 
VKry  friendly  to  me,  and  would  ^ve  m^  a  miduii^bt  iiijuuction  or  do  aaythlDg^ 
vine  fur  nte  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  he's  not  an  iti-natiired  man.  But,  of 
coume,  he's  the  last  person  I  ahuuld  dream  of  asking  to  my  house."  Things 
am  better  In  New  York  to-day. 

^  Moflt  Btatea  are  full  of  ejt-jodges  practising  at  the  bar,  the  title  being 
rontlnned  aa  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  i>ersnn  who  has  formerly  enjoyed 
It,  und  tMiinetlmcM  fvvu  extended  to  an  elderly  coauriel  who  has  never  aat  on 
the  beach.    For  aocial  porposeH,  once  a  Judge,  always  a  judge. 
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over  a  vast  country  whose  States  differ  in  many  respects.  But 
80  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  civil  justice  is  better  atlniinistered 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  character  which  the  Bench 
bears  in  most  of  the  States.  In  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  six  or  seven  States  just  mentioned  it  is 
equal  to  the  justice  dispensed  in  the  superior  courts  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  In  the  remainder  it  is  inferior,  that  is 
to  say,  civil  trials,  whether  the  issue  be  of  law  or  of  fuet,  more 
frequently  give  an  unsatisfactory  result;  the  opinions  de- 
livered by  the  judges  are  wanting  in  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  law  becomes  loose  and  uncertain.*  This  inferiority  is 
more  or  less  n^arked  according  to  the  general  toue  of  the 
State,  the  better  States  taking  more  pains  to  secure  respectable 
men.  That  it  is  everywhere  less  marked  than  a  priori  reason- 
ings would  have  suggested,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  way 
shrewd  juries  have  of  rendering  substantially  just  verdicts, 
partly  to  the  ability  of  the  Har,  whose  argiunents  make  up 
for  a  judge's  want  of  Icaruiug,  by  giving  him  the  means  of 
reat^liing  a  sound  decision,  partly  to  that  native  acuteness 
of  Americans  which  enables  them  to  handle  any  sort  of  prac- 
tical work,  roughly  perhaps,  but  well  enough  for  the  absolute 
needs  of  the  case.  The  injury  to  the  quality  of  State  law  is 
mitigated  b}'  the  fact  that  abundance  of  good  law  is  produced 
by  the  Federal  courts,  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  best  States, 
and  by  the  judges  of  England,  whose  reported  decisions  are 
frequently  referred  to.  Having  constantly  questioned  those 
T  met  on  the  subject,  I  have  heard  comparatively  few  eom- 
jdaints  from  commercial  meu  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  State 
tribunals,  and  not  many  even  from  the  leading  lawyers,  though 
their  interest  in  the  scientific  character  of  law  makes  thera 
severe  critics  of  current  legislation,  and  opponents  of  these 
schemes  for  codifying  the  common  law  which  have  been 
dangled  before  the  multitude  in  several  States.  It  is  other- 
wise as  n^gards  criminal  justice.  It  is  accused  of  being  slow, 
uncertain,  and  unduly  lenient  both  to  crimes  of  violence  and 
to  commercial  frauds.  Yet  the  accusers  charge  the  fault  less 
on  the  judges  than  on  the  weakness  of  juries,'  and  on  the 

1  The  lost  ConHtitutioo  of  California  requires  tbe  judges  of  Uie  higher  coaria 
to  give  their  decisions  in  writing. 

3  There  are  pUcea  where  ibe  purity  of  jnriet  is  nok  ftbore  auaplcioo.    New 
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facilities  for  escape  whioh  a  cnmbrous  and  highly  technieal 
procedure,  allowing  numerous  opiwrtuuities  for  interposing 
delays  and  raising  points  of  law,  provides  for  prisoners.'  In- 
dulgence to  prisoners  is  now  as  marked  as  harshness  to  th.em 
was  in  England  before  the  days  of  Bentham  and  Romilly.  The 
legislatures  must  bear  the  blame  of  this  procedure,  though 
stronger  men  on  the  Bench  would  more  often  overrule  trivial 
points  of  law  and  expedite  convictions. 

The  ciiuses  which  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  State 
judges  liave  been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters.  Shortly 
stated  they  are  :  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  the  limited 
tenure  of  office,  often  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  method  of 
appointment,  nominally  by  popular  election,  practically  by  the 
agency  of  party  wirepullers.  The  first  two  causes  have  pre- 
vented the  ablest  lawyers,  the  last  often  prevents  the  most 
honourable  men,  from  seeking  the  po^t.  All  are  the  result  of 
democratic  theory,  of  the  belief  in  eipiality  and  popular  sover- 
eignty push»'d  to  extremes.  And  this  theory  has  aggravated 
the  miscliief  in  withdrawing  from  the  judge,  when  it  has 
appointed  him,  those  external  badges  of  dignity  which,  childish 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  philosopher,  have  power  over  the 
imagination  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  are  not  without  a 
useful  reflex  influence  ou  the  person  whom  they  surround,  rais- 
ing his  sense  of  his  position,  :»nd  reminding  him  of  its  respon- 
sibilities.   Xo  American  magistrate,  except  the  judges  of  tho 

York  hai  recently  created  a  new  office,  iTiat  of  Warden  of  the  Grand  Joiy* 

A.1  a  flistjuguished  lawycir  obttcrvi'tl  in  mentioning  thin,  Quid  custudi  et  ip»un% 

I  Eren  jtid^'es  niifTer  fntin  thi«i  ntisplai^ed  lenienry.  I  lienrd  of  a  case  which 
happened  iu  Kcnlurky  a  few  years  ago.  A  derree  of  furci'losnre  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  rcApc-cted  jndgo  against  a  dpfendant  of  good  local  family 
connections.  The  judge  could  not  do  uiberwise  than  pruoouuce  it,  for  there 
was  practically  no  defence.  A.h  the  judge  was  walking  from  the  cutirt  to  the 
railway  *latir>n  the  tianie  afternoon  the  ilefendant,  who  waa  waiting  near 
the  road,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  hnrd  to  avuid  arresting  aud  trying  a  man 
guilty  of  &o  Hagraut  nii  offeiii-e,  so  arrested  he  was,  tried,  and  convirtcd;  but 
on  an  allegation  of  lunacy  )>etng  put  forward,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  a 
new  trial;  he  was  acqnittwi  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  under  iustmctioDS 
baaed  on  the  opinion  of  an  nppellaiu  court,  and  presently  allowed  to  eacape 
into  Ohio  from  thci  nsylnm  to  which  he  bad  been  consigned.  There  waa,  I 
was  told,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  him. 

Cheiflly  ot  Dairy,  the  falhcr  of  the  famous  Ijidy  Grange,  got  into  trouble 
In  Scotland  early  In  last  i-euiury  for  sh>>oiliig  a  Judge  who  bad  decided  against 
him,  but  waa  not  so  indulgently  dcAlt  with. 
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Supreme  court  when  sitting  at  Wasliington,  and  those  of  the 
Inlenuediate  Federal  Courts  of  Appeal,  the  judges  of  tlie  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albiiny,  and  those  of  the  Supreme 
coflrt  of  Pennsylvania,  wears  any  robe  of  office  or  other  dis- 
tinctive dress,  or  has  any  attendant  to  escort  him,*  or  is  in  any 
respect  treated  differently  from  an  ordinary  citizen.  Popular 
sentiment  tolerates  nothing  that  seems  to  elevate  a  man  aix>ve 
his  fellows,  even  when  liis  dignity  is  really  the  dignity  of  the 
peojtle  wlio  have  put  hini  where  he  is.  I  remember  in  New  York 
under  the  reign  of  Boss  Tweed  tn  have  been  taken  into  one  of 
the  courts.  An  ill-omened  looking  man,  fl^ushily  dressed,  and 
rude  in  demeanour,  was  sitting  behind  a  table,  two  men  in 
front  were  addressing  him,  the  rest  of  the  room  was  given  up 
to  disorder.  Undone  not  bei'u  told  thivt  hii  was  a  judge  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  city,  one  might  liave  taken  him  for 
a  criminal.  His  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  in  amomit,  and 
though  an  appeal  lay  from  him  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State,  his  power  of  issuing  injunctions  put  all  the  pmperty  in 
the  district  at  his  mercy.  This  was  what  democratic  theory 
had  brought  New  York  tu.  For  the  change  which  that  State 
made  in  1846  was  a  perfectly  wanton  change.  No  practical 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  There  had  been  an  excellent 
liench,  adorned,  as  it  happened,  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
of  modern  times,  the  illustrious  Chancellor  Kent.  But  the 
Convention  of  1.S46  thought  that  the  power  of  the  people  was 
insufficiently  recognized  while  judges  were  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  and  held  office  for  life,  so  theory  was  obeyed. 
The  Convention  in  its  circular  address  announced,  in  proposing 
the  election  of  judges  fur  five  years  by  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict, that  ''the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  hence- 
forth, under  God,  be  in  their  own  hands."  But  the  quest  of  a 
more  perfect  frefnlom  and  equality  on  which  the  Convention 
started  the  people  g;ive  them  in  twenty-five  years  Judge  Bar- 
nard insteail  of  Chancellor  Kent. 

The  limited  attainments  of  the  Bench  in  many  States,  and 
its  conspicuous  inferiority  to  the  counsel  who  practise  before 
it,  are,  however,  less  serious  evils  than   the  corruption  with 


1  SaT«tbnt  In  tbeniralcountlesof  MasaachuMtts  and  poiwibly  of  wine  other 
New  Eii)£l:tnil  States,  tbe  sheriff,  lu  in  England,  escorts  the  judges  to  and  from 
the  Court-house. 
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which  it  is  often  charged.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  di»* 
orftdit  American  institutions  in  Europe  as  the  belief  tliat  the 
fouuUiins  of  justice  are  tliero  generally  polluted  ;  nor  is  there 
any  point  on  which  a  writer  trefiting  of  the  United  States 
would  more  desire  to  be  able  to  set  forth  incontrovertible  facts. 
Unluckily,  this  is  just  what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
be  done  as  reg:ird8  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
doLibt  US  to  the  purity  of  most  States,  hut  as  to  others  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  test  the  rumours  that  are  current.  I  give 
such  results  as  careful  intjuiries  in  many  districts  have  ena- 
bled me  to  reach. 

The  Federal  judges  are  above  suspicion,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  member  of  the  Supreme  court  or  any  Circuit  judge  has 
been  ever  accused  of  corruption;  nor  have  the  allegations  occa- 
sionally made  against  some  of  the  southern  District  Federal 
judges  been,  except  in  one  inatance,  seriously  pressed. 

The  State  judges  have  l>een  and  are  deemed  honest  and  im- 
partial in  ueiirly  all  the  NortUeru  and  most  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  In  a  few  of  these  States,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  the  Bench  has  within  the 
present  generation  included  men  who  would  do  creflit  to  an 
court  in  any  country.  Even  in  other  States  an  eminent  man  i 
occasionally  found,  as  in  England  there  n re  some  County  Court 
judges  who  arc  sounder  lawyers  and  abler  men  than  3i>me  of 
the  persons  whom  iiolitical  favour  luis  of  late  years  been  unhap- 
pily permitted  to  raise  to  the  l)ench  of  the  High  Court. 

In  a  few  States,  perhaps  six  or  seven  in  all,  suspicions  havi 
at  one  time  or  another  within  the  last  twenty  years  attached  to 
one  or  more  of  the  superior  judges.     Sometimes  these  suspi- 
cions may  have  been  ill-founded.'     But  tho\igli  I  know  of  only 

^  A  recent  Weateri]  iustatioe  shows  how  siusitirinns  mayarifte.  A  person 
living  in  the  ca])it.il  of  *hp  Rti»t«  usfd  his  }ntini:try  wftli  the  siiperinr  judges, 
most  of  whom  were  in  (bu  hnblt  of  ocrasinnally  tlinfnf;  with  hitn,  to  lead  liti- 
gants to  believe  thai  liis  inttuenco  with  tlie  iieiK'h  wouM  procure  for  them 
fftvonrablederlflinnH.  Considprable  sums  were  acounlin^ly  given  him  toHocurA 
his  KO(xl  word.  When  the  litiKant  ntftaiiii'd  ilioilii-isinii  hv  desired,  thv  mnney 
given  was  retnined.  When  the  eu»o  went  n^'niuNt  him,  the  i-rmliilaDt  of  the 
Bench  was  delicately  scrupulous  in  handing  it  Ijai'k,  fuiying  that  us  his  influ- 
ence had  failed  to  prevail,  he  could  not  }»o$sil>1y  think  of  kuepin^;  the  money. 
Everything  was  done  in  the  must  secrrl  and  contiilentiiil  way,  and  it  was  not 
til]  after  the  death  of  This  judiciouH  dinner-giver  that  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  never  spuken  to  the  judges  about  law-ftuits  at  all,  and  that  they  liud 
lain  under  a  groundless  suspicion  of  sharing  the  gains  their  friend  bad  uuide. 
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one  case  in  which  they  have  beea  substantiated,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat  in  several  instances  improprieties  have  been 
committed.  The  judge  may  not  have  taken  a  bribe,  but  lie  has 
perverted  Justice  at  the  instance  of  some  person  or  persons 
who  either  gave  him  a  consideriUion  or  exercised  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  him.  It  would  not  folhiw  that  in  aur.h  instances 
the  whole  Ben^h  was  tainted;  indeed  1  have  never  heard  of  a 
State  in  which  more  than  two  or  three  judges  were  the  objects 
of  diijtrust  at  the  same  time.' 

In  one  State,  viz.  New  Vork,  in  1S69-71,  there  were  flagrant 
scandals  which  le'l  to  the  disappearance  of  three  justices  of  the 
superior  courts  who  had  unquestionably  both  sold  a^id  denied 
justice.  The  Tweed  Ring,  when  mnsters  of  New  York  City 
ami  eng-aged  in  plundering  its  treasury,  found  it  convenient  to 
have  iu  the  seat  of  justice  accomplices  who  might  check  inquiry 
into  their  misdeeds.  This  the  system  of  popular  elections  for 
very  short  terms  enabled  them  to  do ;  and  men  were  accord- 
ingly placed  on  the  Bench  whom  one  might  rather  have  expected 
to  see  in  the  dock  —  bar-room  loafers,  brokennlown  Tomb.s  *  at- 
torneys, needy  advenfcxirers  whose  want  of  character  made  them 
absolutely  dependent  on  their  patrons.  Being  elected  for  eight 
years  only,  these  fellows  were  obliged  to  purchase  re-election 
by  constant  subservience  to  tlie  party  uianagers.  They  did 
not  regard  social  censure,  for  they  were  already  excluded  from 
decent  society;  impeaclimtitit  had  no  terrora  for  them,  since 
the  State  legislature,  as  well  as  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
city,  was  in  the  hands  of  their  masters.  It  wonid  have  been 
vain  to  expect  such  people,  without  fear  of  God  or  man  before 
their  eyes,  to  resist  the  temptations  which  capitalists  and 
powerful  companies  could  offer. 

To  what  precise  point  of  infamy  they  descended  I  cannot 

^  Kor  instance,  there  is  a  Western  Stat«  in  wliieh  a  year  or  two  a^o  there 
WM  one,  but  only  one,  of  ihesnpcriorjiultfea  whoso  iniejErily  was  doubtc<I.  So 
little  stHTrt't  waK  niaile  of  the  matter,  that  when  a  vcrj-  dUtinguishud  English 
lan-yer  visited  the  city,  and  was  taken  to  see  the  Courts  sitting,  the  newapapera 
annuuneed  the  fact  next  day  ns  follows :  — 

'*  Lord  X.  in  the  city. 
He  hafl  seen  Jud|;e  Y.*' 

A  statnte  of  Arizona  prescribes  a  change  of  venue,  where  aa  affidavit  la 
made  alle^n^  that  a  Jnd^e  is  biaased. 

2  The  Tornhs  la  the  name  of  the  city  prison  of  New  York,  round  irhlcb 
lawyers  of  tltu  lowest  daas  hover  in  tbo  bu(«  of  picking  up  defeocea. 
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attempt,  amoDg  so  many  discordant  stories  and  ruiQours, 
determine.  It  is»  however,  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  made 
orders  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  rules  of  practice;  issued,  in 
rum-shops,  injunt'tions  which  they  had  not  even  read  over; 
appointed  notorious  vngalionds  receivers  of  valuable  property  ;' 
turned  over  important  eases  to  a  friend  of  their  own  stamp, 
and  gave  whatever  decision  he  suggested.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Har  who  could  obtain  from  these  magistrates  what- 
ever order  or  deci-<*e  tlipy  i;]iose  to  ask  for.  A  leading  lawyer 
and  man  of  high  character  said  to  xue  in  1870,  "When  a  client 

brings  me  a  suit  which  is  before (naming  a  judge),  1  feel 

myself  bound  to  tA\  him  that  though  T  will  take  it  if  he  pleases, 
he  had  mueh  better  give  it  to  8o-and-Sa  (naming  a  lawyer),  for 
we  all  know  that  he  owns  that  judge."  A  system  of  client 
robbery  had  sprung  up,  by  which  eacli  judge  enriched  the  knot 
of  disreputable  lawyers  who  surrounded  him ;  he  referred  cases 
to  them,  granted  tliem  njonstrous  allowances  in  the  name  of 
costs,  gave  them  receiverships  with  a  large  percentage,  and  so 
forth;  they  in  turn  either  at  the  time  sharing  the  booty  with 
him,  or  undertaking  to  do  the  same  for  him  when  he  should 
have  descended  to  the  Tiar  and  they  iiave  rlimhed  tn  the  Bench, 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  thiit  criminals  who  had  tiny  chiim  on 
their  party  often  managed  to  elude  puuishiuent.  The  police, 
it  was  said,  would  not  arrest  such  an  offender  if  they  could 
help  it;  the  Diatrict  Attorney  would  avoid  prosecuting;  the 
cimrt  officials,  if  public  opinion  had  forced  the  attorney  to  act, 
would  try  to  pack  the  jury;  the  judge,  if  the  jury  seemed. 
honest,  would  do  his  best  to  procure  an  acquittal ;  and  if,  ii 
spite  of  police,  attorney,  officials,  and  judge,  the  criminal  was* 
convicted  and  sentenced,  he  might  still  hope  th^t  the  influence 
of  his  party  would  prooure  a  pardon  from  the  governor  of  thi 

'  "  In  tliD  inindB  of  certain  New  York  jiidfies,"  aaW  a  well-known  writer  al 
that  lime,  *'  the  old-fashioned  distinctiou  between  n  receiver  of  properly  In 
Court  of  Equity  ami  a  reoeivur  of  titolou  ^ttwls  at  common  law  may  \h>  said  to' 
have  been  lofit."  The  abuses  of  judicial  authority  were  mostly  perpetrated  in 
thfi  cx(!irri<te  of  equhnble  JurltMUcUun,  wtiich  is  no  doubt  the  most  delicate  part 
of  u  judge's  work,  not  only  because  there  is  no  jury,  but  because  the  effect  of 
an  Injimctinn  irmy  he  irremediable,  whereas  a  derisiuii  on  the  main  question 
may  be  reversed  on  apjwal.  In  Scotland  urnne  of  the  IuvaiX  oonrtfl  have  a  jurU- 
dii'tioD  unlimited  inamouut,  but  no  at^tionean  bff  takou  on  an  intardicl  issued 
by  fltich  a  court  if  an  appeal  is  made  with  dae  promptDess  to  the  Cotut 
SeoaioD. 
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State,  or  enable  him  in  some  other  way  to  slip  out  of  the 
grasp  of  justice.  For  governor,  judge,  attorney,  oflficials,  and 
police  were  all  of  them  party  nominees  j  and  if  a  man  cannot 
count  on  being  helped  by  his  party  at  a  pinch,  who  will  be 
faithful  to  hia  party  ? 

Although  these  malpractices  diverted  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness from  the  courts  tn  private  arbitration,  the  damage  to  the 
regular  course  of  civil  justice  was  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  guilty  judges  were  but  three  in  number, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  even  they  decided  unjustly 
in  an  ordinary  commercial  suit  between  man  and  man,  or  took 
direct  money  bribes  from  one  of  the  parties  to  such  a  suit.  The 
better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  only  where  the  in- 
fluence of  a  political  party  or  of  some  particular  persons  came 
in  that  injustice  was  perpetniteii,  and  the  truth,  I  believe,  wjis 
spoken  by  another  judge,  an  honest  a:id  worthy  man,  who  in  talk- 
ing to  me  at  the  time  of  the  most  unblushing  among  these  offend- 
ers, said,  **  Well,  I  dou't  much  like ;  he  is  certainly  a  bad 

fellow,  with  very  little  delicacy  of  mind.  He*ll  give  you  an 
injunction  without  hearing  what  it's  about.  But  I  don't  think 
he  tiikes  money  down  from  everybody."  In  the  instance 
which  made  most  noise  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Erie  Kailrnad 
suits,  there  was  no  need  to  give  bribes.  The  gang  of  thieves 
who  kid  gained  control  of  the  line  and  were  "watering''  its 
stock  were  leagued  with  the  political  "  ringsters  "  who  ruled 
the  city  and  nominated  the  judges ;  and  noliody  doubts  that 
the  monstrous  decisions  in  these  suits  were  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  tlie  Tammany  leaders  over  their  judicial  minions. 

The  fall  of  the  Tammany  Ring  was  swiftly  followed  by  the 
impeachment  or  resignation  of  these  judges,  and  no  similar 
scandal  has  since  disgraced  the  Empire  State,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  some  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  city  would 
be  more  worthily  presided  over  if  they  were  "taken  out  of 
politics."  At  present  New  York  appoints  her  chief  city  judges 
for  fourteen  years  and  pays  them  a  large  salary,  so  she  gets 
fairly  good  if  not  first-rate  men.  Unhajipily  the  magnitude  of 
this  one  judicial  scandal,  happening  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Union,  and  the  one  which  Europeans  hear  moat  of,  lias  thrown 
over  the  integrity  of  the  American  Bench  a  shadow  which  does 
great  injustice  to  it  as  a  whole. 
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Although  judicial  purity  has  of  late  years  come  to  be  deemed 
an  indispensable  accompauiiiient  of  high  civilization,  it  is  one 
which  has  been  realized  in  very  few  times  and  countries. 
Hesiod  complaiued  that  the  kings  who  heard  the  cause  between 
himself  and  his  brother  received  gifts  to  decide  against  him. 
Felix  ex]>ectpd  to  get  money  for  loosing  St.  Paul.  Among 
Orientals  to  this  day  an  inporriiiitiblo  magistrate  is  a  rare  ex- 
c^6[ition.'  In  England  a  lunl  rhuncellor  was  removed  for  tak- 
ing bribes  as  late  as  the  time  of  George  I.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
•Kussiaj  parts  uf  the  Austro-Hungarum  monarohy.  and  even  in 
Italy,  the  judges,  except  perhaps  those  of  the  highest  court, 
are  not  assumed  by  general  opinion  to  be  above  sus|»i(non. 
Many  are  trusted  individually,  but  the  office  is  not  deemed  to 
guarantee  the  honour  of  its  occupant.  Yet  in  all  these  coun- 
tries the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  hold 
either  for  life  or  at  its  pleasure,'  whereas  in  America  suspicion 
has  arisen  only  in  States  where  popular  election  prevails; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  responsibility  foe  a  bad  appointment 
cannot  be  fixed  on  any  one  person.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
Bench  in  these  States  do  not  therefore  indicate  unsoundness 
in  tlie  general  tone  either  of  the  people  or  of  the  profession 
fnjm  whom  the  offenders  have  been  taken,  but  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  system  which,  so  far  from  taking  precautions  to 
place  worthy  persons  on  the  si^at  of  justice,  has  left  the  choice 
of  them  in  four  cases  out  of  five  to  a  secret  combination  of 
wirejiullers.  Thus  we  may  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
present  tendency  is  not  only  to  make  judges  more  independent 
by  lengthening  their  term  of  office  but  to  withdraw  their  ap- 
pointment from  popular  vote  and  restore  it  to  the  governor, 
from  whom,  as  a  responsible  officer,  the  public  may  exact  t 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  able  and  upright  men. 


*  In  E^ypt  I  was  to\A  in  I8SS,  that  there  might  hti  h^re  anil  there  among  the 
native  judifos  a  man  wbu  did  not  take  bribes,  but  prubably  not  mure  than 
two  or  Ibret)  m  the  whul«  cnuulry.    Things  are,  huwt'ver,  miw  me tidiiiis  there. 

*  There  in  the  imiwirtant  difTerenre  between  these  cnutitries  and  EnfcUtid 
that  in  all  of  ehcm  not  only  is  tittle  or  n»  use  made  of  the  dvil  Jury,  but  public 
opinlou  i«  leiw  active  and  juntice  more  UKibUzed,  i.e.  a  smaller  prriportion  of 
Important  suits  are  hroiiKhc  liefore  the  suprume  cnurta  of  the  capital.  Thu 
centralization  of  English  justioe,  costly  lo  suitors,  has  contributed  to  make 
law  more  pure  as  well  as  more  aclentilic. 
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No  one  will  expect  to  find  iu  a  book  like  this  a  description 
of  that  prodigj*  of  labour,  wealtli,  and  skill  —  the  Americim 
railway  system.  Of  its  inanagemeut,  its  tiuaiice,  its  commer- 
cial prospects,  I  do  not  atteini^t  to  s{)eak.  But  railrojids,  and 
those  who  own  and  control  them,  occupy  a  place  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  the  country  which  requires  some  passing 
words,  for  it  is  a  place  far  more  siguiticaut  than  similar  enter- 
prises have  obtained  in  thp  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are  so  inut'h  larger,  and  have  a  popula- 
tion so  much  more  scattered  than  imy  Eui-ojjean  state  that  they 
depend  even  more  upon  means  of  internal  communication.  It 
is  these  communications  that  hold  the  country  together,  and 
rendtr  it  one  for  all  social  and  political  purposes  as  well  as  for 
comiiierue.  They  may  indeud  be  said  to  have  made  the  West, 
for  it  is  aluMg  the  line:*  uf  railway  that  the  West  hits  been  set- 
tled, aiid  population  still  follows  the  niils,  stretching  out  to 
south  and  north  of  the  great  trunk  lines  wherever  they  send 
off  a  branch.  The  Americans  are  an  eminently  locomotive 
people.  Were  statistics  on  such  a  point  attainable,  they  would 
jirobably  show  that  the  average  man  travels  over  thrice  as 
many  miles  by  steam  in  a  year  as  the  average  Kn^dishman*  six 
times  as  many  as  the  average  Frenchman  or  German.  The 
New  Yorker  thinks  of  a  journey  to  Chicago  (900  miles)  as  a 
Londoner  of  a  journey  to  Glasgow  (400  miles) ;  and  a  family 
at  St.  Louis  will  go  for  sea-bathing  to  Cape  May,  a  journey  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  hours,  as  readily  as  a  Birmingham  family 
goes  to  Scarborough.  The  movements  of  goods  trafHc  are  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  greatest  branch  of  heavy  freight  trans- 
portation in  England,  that  of  coal  from  the  north  and  west  to 
London,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  weight  of  cotton,  grain, 
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baco&,  cattle,  fruit,  and  ores  which  corned  from  the  inlaDd 
re^oziB  to  the  Atlantic  coast  This  traffic  does  not  merely 
give  to  the  trunk  lines  an  enormous  yearly  turnover,  —  it 
interests  all  classes,  I  might  almost  say  all  indiriduals,  in 
railway  operations,  seeing  that  every  branch  of  industry  and 
every  profession  except  divinity  and  medicine  is  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  movements  of  commerce,  and 
prospers  in  proportion  to  its  prosperity.  Consequently,  rail- 
roads and  their  rfceipts,  railroad  directors  and  Uieir  doings, 
occupy  men's  tongues  and  pens  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
Europe. 

Some  of  tlie  great  railway  companies  possess  yet  another 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
formed  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  rails  in  thinly-peopled, 
or  perliaps  quite  uninhabited  regions,  in  some  instances  over 
deserts  or  across  lofty  mountains,  S'-emed  likely  to  prove  so 
unremunerative  to  the  first  shareliolders.  yet  so  beneficial  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  Congress  was  induced  to  encourage 
the  promoters  by  vast  grants  of  unoccupied  land,  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  lying  along  the  projected  line.'  Tlie 
grants  were  often  improvident,  and  they  gave  rise  to  endless 
lobbying  and  intrigue,  first  to  secure  them,  then  to  keep  them 
frotu  being  deolareil  forfeited  in  respect  of  some  breach  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  company.  However, 
the  lines  were  made,  colonists  came,  much  of  the  binds  haa^ 
been  sold,  to  speculators  as  well  as  to  individual  settlers ;  h\ 
much  long  remaine*:!  in  tlin  hands  of  two  or  three  conipani* 
These  j^ifts  made  the  railroads  great  landowners,  gave  them 
local  influence  and  divers  local  interests  besides  those  arising 
from  their  proper  business  of  carriers,  and  brought  them  into 
intimate  and  often  i)erilou8ly  delicate  relations  with  leading 
politicbns. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  railroads,  even  those  that  held  no 
land  beyond  that  on  which  their  rails  ran,  acquired  imnu 


1  TI1M6  i^rmntfl  usually  <yiii8lster1  of  nItnmAfe  »-ctionfi,  in  the  cftrUer 
of  five  to  the  milt*  aloua.  iho  line.  The  total  ^raiit  lunde  tu  the  Union  Pael 
Railway  wan  i:{,0n(),l00»c:re8:  tu  ih«  Kaaga^  ?a<-iti<-.  ij,00ii,000:  to  the  CentrAl' 
Padfici,  I'J.lOiMOO;  to  the  Northern  Pat'Ifir.  -IT.tlOO.axt;  to  thp  Ailuiitic  atid 
Pttclflc.  42,0('0.(»00;  to  the  S<mthern  Pacific,  IJ.'/JO.OOO.  Enonncua  mnntj  snb- 
siiliui,  cxceuiUiiK  900,000,000,  were  also  granted  by  CoDt^reas  to  the  first  tra]|»> 
continental  lines. 
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power  in  the  districts  they  traversed.     In  a  new  and  thinly- 

poopled  St;ite  the  companies  were  by  far  the  wealtliiest  bodies, 
and  able  by  their  wealth  to  exert  all  sorts  of  inriueuce.  A  city 
or  a  district  of  country  might  depend  entirely  Ujion  thera  for 
its  progress.  If  they  ran  a  line  into  it  or  through  it,  emigrants 
followed^  the  value  of  fixed  property  rose,  tra«le  became  brisk : 
if  they  passed  it  by,  and  bestowed  transjwrtation  fiu-ilities  on 
some  other  district,  it  saw  itself  outstripptni  and  began  to 
languish.  If  a  company  owned  a  trunk  line  it  could,  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  rates  of  freiglit  ou  tliat  line  through  which  the 
products  of  the  district  or  State  passed  towards  the  sea,  stimu- 
late or  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population,  or 
the  miners,  or  the  luml)ernien.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  com- 
panies held  in  their  hands  the  fortunes  of  cities,  of  counties, 
even  sometimes  of  States  and  Territories.^  CaHforaia  was  for 
Sftany  years  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way, then  her  only  road  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Atlantic.  Oregon  and  Washington  were  almost  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  Oregon  Kail  road  and  Navigation  Company, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  Northern  Pacific.  AVhat  matle  the 
position  more  singular  was  that,  although  these  railroads  had 
been  built  under  statutes  passed  by  the  Stute  they  traversed 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Territories,  wholly  or  pirtiiilly  under  Federal 
Htatutes),  they  were  built  with  Eastern  capital,  and  were  owned 
by  a  number,  often  a  small  number,  of  rich  men  living  in  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  uniimenable  to  local  influences, 
and  caring  no  more  about  th"  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  State 
whence  their  profits  came  than  an  English  bondholder  cares 
about  the  feelings  of  Chili.  Moreover,  although  the  railroads 
held  a  fuller  sway  in  the  newer  States,  they  were  sometimes 
potent  political  factors  in  the  older  ones.  In  1870  I  often 
heard  men  say,  "Camden  and  Amboy  (the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad)  rules  New  Jersey.'*  In  New  York  the  great  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  under  its  able  chief,  exerted  ijumense  influence  with 
the  legislature,  partly  by  their  wealth,  partly  by  the  oppor- 

^  This  was  i>t  coarFo  especially  the  case  ^TIth  the  newer  Western  States ;  yet 
even  in  the  olJer  parts  of  tlie  oountry  any  very  larK©  milway  system  had  j^eat 
power,  for  ii  rai^ht  have  a  monopoly  of  comrannication  ;  or  if  there  were  two 
iiues  they  mi^ht  Imve  agreed  to"  pool,'*  M  it  ii  called,  their  traffic  receipts 
ftod  work  in  harmuny. 
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tuoities  of  bestowing  favours  on  individuals  and  localities 
which  they  possessed,  including  the  gilt  of  free  passes  and 
possibly  indueuoe  exercised  ou  the  votes  of  their  employ^ 
Sometimes,  at  least  in  reunsylvaoia  and  New  York,  they  evea 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  a  political  party,  giving 
it  money  as  well  as  votes.  But  more  commonly  they  hare 
confined  themselves  to  securing  their  own  interests,  and 
obliged,  or  threatened  and  used,  the  State  le!ulei*3  of  both 
parties  alike  for  that  purpose.  The  same  sort  uf  power  was 
atone  time  exerted  over  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
by  the  greater  Swiss  railway  companies ;  though,  since  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  it  is  said  to  have  quite  disappeared.* 

In  such  circumstances  conflicts  between  the  railroads  and 
the  State  governments  were  inevitable.  The  companies  mighu 
succeed  in  *' capturing  ^^  individual  legislators  or  committees 
of  either  or  both  Houses,  but  they  could  not  silence  the  dis- 
contented cities  or  counties  who  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  neglected  while  some  other  city  obtained 
better  facilities,  still  less  the  farmers  who  denuunced  the  un- 
duly high  rates  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of 
their  produce.  Thus  a  duel  began  between  the  companies  and 
the  peoples  of  some  of  the  States,  which  has  gone  on  with 
varying  fortune  in  the  halls  of  the  legislatures  and  in  the 
courts  of  law.  The  farmers  of  the  North-west  formed  agricul- 
tural associationa  called  **  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  or  popularly 
**  Granges,"  and  passed  a  numVjcr  of  laws  imposing  various 
restrictions  on  the  railroads,  and  providing  for  the  fixing 
of  a  maximum  scale  of  charges.  But  although  the  railroad 
companies  had  been  formed  under,  and  derived  their  powers 
of  taking  land  and  making  by-laws  from,  State  htatutes, 
these  statutes  had  in  some  cnses  omitted  to  reserve  the 
right  to  deal  freely  with  the  lines  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion; and  the  companies  therefore  attempted  to  resist  the 
"  Granger  laws  "  as  being  unconstitutional.  They  were  defeated 
by  two  famous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Federal  court  in 
1876,*  estiblishing  the  right  of  a  State  to  impose  restrictions 
on  public  undertakings  in  the  nature  of  mouopolies.     But  in 

1  Th«  Swiss  rftUwayB  Are  now  under  the  coutrol  of  the  Federal  Qovenuneat. 
*8ee  ifuiin  t.  Illifiois,  tad  Pfakc  v.  Chicago^  Bwriingtt^n,  and  Quin<y 
Haitroad,  94  U.  5.  BeporU. 
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other  directions  they  had  better  luck.  The  Granger  laws 
proved  in  many  respects  unwdrkable.  The  companies,  alleg- 
ing that  they  could  not  carry  goods  at  a  loss,  vexed  the  people 
by  refusing  to  construct  branches  and  other  new  lines,  and  in 
various  ways  contrived  to  make  the  laws  difficult  of  execution. 
Thus  they  procured  (in  moat  States)  the  repeal  of  the  first  set 
of  Granger  laws ;  and  when  further  legislation  was  projected, 
secret  engines  of  influence  were  made  to  play  upon  the  legisla- 
tures, influences  which,  since  the  first  wave  of  popular  impulse 
had  now  spent  itself,  often  proved  efficacious  in  averting 
further  restrictions  or  impeding  the  enforcement  of  those 
imposed.  Those  who  profited  most  by  the  stiife  were  the  less 
scrupulous  among  the  legislators,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive 
some  favour  from  a  railroad,  could  levy  blackmail  upon  it  by 
bringing  in  a  threatening  bill.* 

The  contest,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  several  States. 
It  passed  to  Congress.  Congress  has  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  deal  with  a  railway  lying  entirely  within  one 
State,  hut  is  held  entitled  to  legislate,  under  its  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce  between  different  States,  for  all  lines  (includ- 
ing connecting  lines  which  are  worked  together  as  a  through 
line)  which  traverse  more  than  one  State.  And  of  course  it 
has  always  had  power  over  railways  situate  in  the  Territories. 
As  the  Federal  courts  decided  a  few  years  ago  that  no  State 
could  legislate  against  a  railway  lying  partly  outside  its  own 
limits,  because  this  would  trench  on  Federal  competence,  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation,  long  pressed  upon  Congress, 
became  urgent;  and  after  much  debate  an  Act  was  passed  ia'i 
1887  establishing  an  Inter-Stat^  Commerce  Commission,  with 
power  to  regulate  railroad  transportation  and  charges  in  many 
material  respects.  The  companies  had  opposed  it;  but  after 
its  jiassage  they  discovered  that  it  hurt  them  less  than  they 
had  feared,  and  in  some  points  even  benefited  them  j  for  having 
prohibited  nil  discrimimiticnis  and  secret  rebates,  and  required 
them  to  adhere  to  their  published  list  of  charges,  it  has  given 
them  a  ready  answer  to  demands  for  exceptional  privileges.* 

^  A  few  years  aRO  the  le^stature  of  Iowa  passed  a  statute  Klrin^  the  State 
Railway  Cummission  full  itowcnt  to  lix  ctiurKcs ;  &n*i  injunctions  were  obtained.* 
from  tht^  Courtfl  reetratnln^  the  Conimissinn  from  Impofting.  as  they  were 
proceei!iji||E  to  do,  rates  so  luw  aa  to  bo  deslruvlive  of  rea»uDable  profits. 

s  It  alao  attempted,  thougli  u  yet  with  iacomplete  saocen,  to  pat  an  end  to 
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The  time  has  hardly  yet  come  for  estimating  the  insults  of 
this  momentous  statute,  but  it  cannot  Iw  pronounced  a  success, 
for  it  has  given  rise  to  a  swarm  of  difticult  legal  questions, 
and  while  hampering  the  railroads  has  scarcely  lessened  the 
complaints  of  the  farming  ami  commercial  classes.  That  the 
railroads  had  exercised  autocratic  and  irresponsible  [Kjwer 
over  aome  regions  of  the  country,  and  bad  occasionally  abused 
this  power,  especially  by  imjMSsing  discriminations  in  their 
freight  charges,  is  not  to  be  denied.*  They  had  become  ex- 
tremely unp<jpular,  a  constant  theme  for  demagogic  denuncia- 
tions; and  their  success  during  some  years  in  resisting  public 
clamour  by  their  secret  control  of  legislatures,  or  even  of  the 
State  commissioners  appointed  to  deiil  with  them,  increased 
the  irritation.  All  corporations  are  at  present  impopular  in* 
America,  and  especially  corporations  possessed  of  monopolies. 
The  agitation  will  apparently  continue,  though  the  confidence 
felt  in  the  honesty  of  the  Commission  has  done  something  to 
allay  it,  and  attempts  be  ma^le  to  carry  still  more  stringent 
legislation.  Tht-re  is  even  a  section  of  opinion  which  desires 
to  see  all  railways,  as  well  as  telegraphs,  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation,  and  that  not  merely  for  revenue  purposes,  but 
to  make  them  serve  more  perfectly  the  public  convenience. 
The  objection  which  to  most  men  seems  decisive  against 
any  such  arrangement  is  that  it  would  not  only  eneumbt-r 
government  with  most  difficult  rate-problems,  affecting  local 
interests,  and  therefore  involving  the  certainty  of  local  politi- 
cal pressure,  but  would  also  throw  a  stupendous  mass  of 
patronage  and  power  into  the  hands  ot  the  i)arty  for  the 
time  being  holding  office.  Considering  what  a  perennial 
spring  of  bitterness  partisan  patronage  has  been,  and  liow 
liable  to  jxTversion  under  the  best  regulations  patronage 
must  always  be.  he  would  be  a  Hold  man  wlio  would  toss 
an  immense  nuraltcr  of  places,  —  the  railroads  employ  nearly 
900,1(00  persons,  —  many  of  them  important  and  highly  paid, 
into  the  lap  of  a  party  minister.     Economic  gain,  assuming 

the  beatou'ifcl  of  /roe  passes  (or  paas«>nger8,  a  form  of  preference  which  had 
nuumed  lari;*o  proportions. 

1  It  wonl'l  a]>i>car  thai  iho  freight  cli.irgi'fl  mi  AmerifAn  railwaya  w*Te, 
befure  I8S7,  ja-nenilly  Inwtjr  thuu  Ihnee  in  Eng^land  and  in  Weetem  Europe 
generally.  Kn^lUh  third  class  passenger  fares  are  etltg^btly  lower  than  those 
in  tlie  ordinary  American  cars. 
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that  such  gain  eoiild  be  secured,  would  be  dearly  bought  by 
political  danger. 

Their  strife  with  the  State  governments  has  not  been  enough 
to  occupy  the  pugnacity  of  the  companies.  They  must  needs 
fight  with  one  another;  and  their  wars  have  been  long  and 
fierce,  involviug  immense  pecuniary  interests,  nr>t  only  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  combatant  lin^s,  but  also  to  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  they  served.  Such  conflicts  have  been 
most  frequent  between  the  trunk  lines  competing  for  the  car- 
riage of  goods  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  have 
been  conducted  not  only  by  lowering  charges  so  as  to  starve 
out  the  weakt^r  line,'  but  by  attacks  upon  its  stocks  in  the 
great  share  markets,  by  efforts  to  df*feat  its  bills  in  the  State 
legislatures,  and  by  law-suits  with  applications  for  injunctions 
in  the  courts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the,  struggle 
of  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi5  railway  with  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  for  the  possession  of  the  great  cafion  of  the 
Arkansas  KivePf^  the  easiest  route  into  an  important  group  of 
Kocky  Mountain  valleys,  the  navvies  of  the  two  companies 
fought  with  shovels  and  ])ickaxes  on  the  spot,  while  their 
counsel  were  fighting  in  the  law  courts  sixteen  hundred  miles 
away.  A  well-established  company  has  sometimes  to  appre- 
hend a  peeuliarly  annoyinj?  fortn  of  attack  at  thu  hands  of 
antiacious  adventurers,  who  construnt  a  competing  line  where 
the  traffic  is  only  HuHicient  to  enable  the  existing  one  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  the  capital  it  has  expended,  aiming,  not  at  the 
creation  of  a  pmfitable  undertaking,  but  at  levying  blackmail 
on  one  which  exists,  and  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  manipu- 
lating bonds  and  stocks  for  their  own  benefit.  In  such  a  case 
the  railway  company  in  possession  has  its  choice  between  two 
courses:  it  may  allow  ttie  new  enterprise  to  go  on,  then  lower 
its  own  rates,  and  so  destroy  all  possibility  of  profits ;  or  it 
may  buy  up  the  rival  \m&t  perhaps  at  a  heavy  price.  Some- 
times it  tries  the  first  course  long  enough  to  beat  down  the 


^  In  one  of  these  contesto,  ono  railway  huring  lowered  its  raten  for  cattle 
to  a  fif^re  below  paying  point,  the  mnnaf^er  of  the  other  promptly  bought  up 
all  the  cattio  he  could  And  .it  tlie  iuliiiid  teriniiius,  and  mint  them  to  the  coast 
by  the  enemy's  line,  a  eostly  lesson  to  the  latter- 

^  This  no-called  "  Rt>yal  Gorge"  (if  the  Arkati.iaa  is  one  of  the  moiit  Htriking 
pieces  of  Keiiory  on  the  North  American  continent,  not  unlike  the  grmndest 
part  of  the  famooa  Dariel  Pass  In  the  Caucasiui. 
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already  small  prospects  of  the  new  line  aiid  tlit'u  buys  it^ 
although  this  may  ruin  the  **  pirates  "  (as  they  are  coiDm 
ealletl)  who  have  bviilt  the  new  line,  it  involves  a  hideous  w 
of  tho  money  spent  in  construction,  and  the  shareholders  of 
old  company  as  well  as  the  bondholders  of  the  now  one  suffer 
Thia  is  a  form  of  raid  ui>on  proptTty  which  evidently  ought 
t>e  prevented  by  a  greater  care  ou  the  part  of  State  legislat 
in  refusing  to  pass  special  Acts  for  unnecessary  railroads^or 
so  modifying  their  law  as  to  prevent  a  group  of  promoters  f 
using,  for  purposes  of  hlat'krnail,  the  powers  of  taking  land 
eonstnietin^^  railroarls,  which  general  statutes  confer. 

This  iititiosi)lierc  nt'  strife.  h;is  had  something  to  do  with  tlie 
feature  of  ruilway  niau;igument  which  a  European  linds  most 
remarkable;  I  mean  its  autocratic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
great  lines  are  controlUd  and  manai^^ed  cithnr  by  a  small  knot  of 
persons  or  by  a  single  man.  Sometimes  on*'  man,  or  a  knot  of 
three  or  four  c-;ipitalists  acting  as  otic  man.  holds  an  actual  major- 
ity of  the  sluires,  and  then  he  can  of  course  do  exactly  what  he 
pleases.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the  ruling  man  (or  knot) 
comes  so  near  to  being  a  controlling  interest  that  he  may  safely 
assujne  that  no  majority  can  be  brought  against  him,  the  ten- 
dencies of  many  shareholders  being  to  support  "  the  administra- 
tion "  in  all  its  policy.  This  accumulation  of  voting  power  in 
a  few  hands  seems  to  bo  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  shares 
of  now  lines  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  get  scattered  through 
the  general  public  as  in  England,  but  are  commonly  allotted 
in  masses  to  a  few  persons,  often  as  a  sort  of  bonus  upon  th 
.subscribing  for  the  bonds  of  the  company.'     lu  the   Uui 

^  "  It  U  au  extraurdlnary  fact,"  v-nyn  Mr.  Hltcboock,  **  Uwl  tlie  power 
emluoiii  domain  which  the  State  itsi-'lf  <.*uiire!!i!ifdly  uii|;ht  iirver  Ut  use  aavo 
grouuds  uf  publir  no(.*cK9ity  nhould  bent  thecoiitmand  of  irrfesponsfble  irnlii 
Dais  for  imrpiitM'M  of  privRif  khid.  uni  only  wiihont  any  yuanuitee  ihw 
piihlir  iiirrrpst  will  Im>  proninted  therpby,  but  wIh-ii  it  in  iierfef^lly  well 
that  It  may  iw,  uiid  ban  bvou,  dellb^-rut^dy  availed  of  for  merely  speculaliv^ 
pur|ioMft.  The  f»t'iliiy  with  which.  iiii'itT  hMrsfty  dmwii  railroad  laws,  purvh 
RjMtculatlve  ratlr«tad  clinrtrrH  ran  be  nhtainpd  hui  roniHbuted  tiot  a  litfle  to 
dvrdoptfae  law  of  re«'eiver4h)|)ji.  tn  M)«M>iiri  tliere  is  iioihiug  to  prevent  any 
ttTtt  men  whoee  cum bine«l  capital  would  not  enable  them  to  build  tiire  miloi 
of  track  on  k  level  pmirle  fnttit  fortnliit;  a  railroad  corpiiration  with  power  to 
oonstrtK't  a  road  6ve  hundred  mllps  Ioiik.  and  to  rondemn  private  property  for 
that  piirpftse,  forH  line  wlxigt^ronfltriu'iionno  pnbllc  interest  demands^  and  from 
wbloh  no  uxperlcnoe<J  miin  «'ould  cxikm'I  Utvidenda  to  ■rtlTiir  "  iddfM  to 
the  American  Bar  Auoeiation,  18(f7. 
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States  shares  do  not  usually  represent  a  cash  subscriptioii,  the 
pnw^ticn  being  to  oonstnict  a  railway  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  and  to  regard  the  shares  as  the  materials  for  future 
profit,  things  which  may,  if  the  tine  be  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter, be  run  up  in  price  and  sold  off  by  the  promoters ;  or,  if  it 
be  likely  to  prosper,  be  held  by  them  for  the  [lurpose  of  con- 
trolling as  well  as  gaining  proiits  from  the  undertaking.*  It 
is  partly  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apk'ndid  Ixjldness  with 
which  financial  operations  are  conducted  in  Americaj  where 
the  leaders  of  Wall  Street  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  up  enormous 
masses  of  shares  of  stock  for  the  jfurpose  of  some  cattp.  Hav- 
ing once  got  into  a  single  hand,  or  a  few  hands,  these  stock 
masses  stay  there,  and  give  their  possessors  the  control  of  the 
line.  Hut  the  i>ower  of  the  railways,  and  the  position  they 
hold  towards  local  governments,  State  legislatures,  and  one 
another,  have  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  phenomenon. 
War  is  the  natural  state  of  an  American  railway  towards  all 
other  authorities  aud  its  own  fellows,  just  us  war  was  the 
natural  state  of  cities  towards  one  another  in  the  ancient 
world.  And  as  an  army  in  the  field  must  be  commanded  by 
one  general,  so  must  this  latest  militant  product  of  an  emi- 
nently i>eaceful  civilization.  The  president  of  a  greflt  railroad 
needs  gifts  for  strategical  combinations  sc-arcely  inferior  to 
those,  if  not  of  a  great  general,  yet  of  a  great  war  minister^ 
a  Chatham  or  a  Camot.  If  his  line  extends  into  a  new  coun- 
try, he  must  he  quick  to  seize  the  best  routes,  —  the  Iwst 
physically,  because  they  will  be  cheaper  to  operate,  the  best 
in  agricultural  or  mineral  resources,  because  they  will  offer  a 
greater  prospect  of  traffic.  He  must  so  throw  out  his  branches 
as  not  only  to  m'cupy  promising  tracts,  but  keep  his  competing 
enemies  at  a  di.stanct; ;  he  must  annex  small  lines  when  he 
sees  a  good  chance,  first  "  bearing"  their  stocks  so  as  to  get  them 

1  The  grettt  Central  Pacific  Railway  was  umRtructfid  by  four  men.  two  of 
whom  were  when  th<*y  bi^Kun  storekeepers  in  a  Hmall  way  in  San  Fraric!»'o» 
ami  nnne  of  whom  could  he  ciilleH  i-uititaliets.  Their  iinite<l  funds  when  they 
be^^an  in  184)0  were  only  $120/K}0  (£24^000).  They  went  on  is.smng  Immlii  and 
btiiMin^  the  line  bit  by  bit  ns  thu  bonds  put  tbein  in  futulst  retaining  the  (Mm- 
trol  of  the  mmpany  through  the  shares.  Thi**  Otitral  Pacific  Company  nlti- 
matoly  buiU  the  Southern  Pacific  and  numerous  brnnchc^i.  iind  became  t>y  far 
the  greatest  power  in  the  Went,  owning  nearly  all  the  railways  in  California 
and  Nevada.  When  one  of  Ibe  foor  died  In  1878,  his  eatato  was  worth 
•30,000.000  (£6.000,000). 
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to  depend  less  ufton  one  particular  company.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  populous  and 
wealthy  the  cuuntry,  so  much  the  larger  the  business  of  a 
trunk  line,  and  the  number  of  its  branches  and  its  employes ; 
while  the  consolidation  of  small  lines,  or  their  absorption  by 
large  ones,  is  a  proce&s  evidently  destined  to  contiuue.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  tht  railroad  will  long  stand 
forth  as  a  great  and  i>eri*lcxing  force  in  the  economico-political 
life  of  the  United  Stales.  It  cannot  be  left  to  itself — the 
most  extreme  advocate  of  laiaaez  faire  would  not  contend  for 
that,  for  to  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  to  make  it  a  tyrant. 
It  cannot  be  absorbed  and  worked  by  the  National  govern- 
ment;—  only  the  most  sanguine  state  socialist  would  propose 
to  impose  so  terrible  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  American 
politicians,  and  so  seriously  to  disturb  the  constitutional 
balance  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  authority.  Many 
experiments  may  be  needed  Iwfore  the  true  mean  course 
between  these  extremes  is  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the  rail- 
roads illustrate  two  tendencies  specially  conspicuous  in 
America, — the  power  of  the  principle  of  association,  wliich 
makes  commercial  corporations,  skilfully  han  lied,  formidable 
to  individual  men ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  principle  of 
monarchy,  banished  from  the  field  of  govemmentj  creeps  back 
again  and  assorts  its  strength  in  the  scarcely  less  momentous 
contests  of  industry  and  finance. 
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No  invention  of  modern  times,  not  even  that  of  negotiable 
paper,  luis  so  oiiaiit^ed  the  face  of  commerce  and  delighted  law- 
yers with  a  variety  of  new  and  intricate  problems  as  the  creation 
of  incorporated  joint-stock  companies.  America,  though  she 
came  latest  into  the  tietd.  has  developed  these  on  a  grander 
scale  and  with  a  more  refined  skill  than  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  Nowhere  do  trading  oorjiorations  play  so  great  a 
part  in  trade  and  indu3ti*y;  nowh-ue  are  so  many  huge  umier- 
takings  in  their  bauds;  nowhere  else  him  the  method  of  con- 
trolhng  them  become  a  politit^al  problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 
So  vigorous,  indeed,  is  the  irivinitive  genius  of  American  com- 
merce that,  not  satisfied  with  the  new  applications  it  has  found 
for  the  principles  of  tlie  joint-stock  corporation,  it  has  lately 
attempted  a  further  development  of  the  arts  of  combination 
by  creating  those  anomalous  giants  called  Trusts,  groups  of 
individuals  and  nnrimrationH  concerned  in  one  branch  of  tnwie 
or  manufacture,  which  am  placed  under  the  irresponsible  man- 
agement of  a  small  knot  of  persons,  who,  through  their  com- 
mand of  all  the  main  proJucing  or  distributing  agencies, 
intend  and  expect  to  dominatp  the  market,  force  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  to  submit,  and  hold  the  consumer  at  their 
mercy.' 

Here,  however,  I  am  concerned  with  the  amazing  expansion 
of  joint^stock  companies  in  Amerio:\,  oidy  as  the  cause  of  the 
not  less  amazing  activity  in  buying  and  selling  shares  which 
the  people  display.  This  in  almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
a  European  visitor,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  deeply 

1  The  qnestioD  what  h  the  le^al  status  <lf  an})  nf  thM«  Tnuts.  the  first  of 
which  wMt  crdAtM  \n  IStSi,  hitn  bepn  niiuOt  disoufMnd  hy  AinoHean  jiirista. 
When  Congress  legislated  against  tbem  In  1800  then  exjst«d  at  least  thirty. 
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is  he  impressed  by  it  as  something  to  which  his  own  country, 
be  it  Engltind,  Fnince,  or  (iennany,  furnishes  no  parallel.  In 
Europe,  speculation  in  bomls,  shares,  and  stocks  is  ooutined  to 
a  section  of  the  commercial  world,  witli  a  few  stragglers  from 
other  walks  of  business,  or  from  the  professions,  who  flutter 
near  the  flame  and  burn  their  wings.  Ordinary  steady-going 
people,  even  people  in  business,  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter,  and  seldom  think  of  reading  the  share  lists.  When 
they  have  savings  to  invest  they  do  as  they  are  bidden  by 
their  banker  or  stockbroker,  if  indeed  they  have  a  stoekbroker, 
and  do  not  get  their  banker  to  engage  one.*  In  the  United 
States  a  much  larger  part  of  the  population,  including  profes- 
sional men  as  well  as  business  men,  seem  conversant  with  the 
subject,  aud  there  are  times  when  the  whole  coriinuinity,  not 
merely  city  ppo]de  but  also  storekeepers  iu  country  towns,  even 
farmers,  even  domestic  servants,  interest  thf^niselves  actively  in 
share  speculations.  At  such  times  they  wattdi  the  Huctuations 
of  price  iu  the  stocks  of  the  great  railroads,  telegraph  compa- 
nies (or  rather  the  Telegraph  Company,  siiu^e  one  overshadows 
all  others),  aud  other  leading  undertakings;  they  diseuss  the 
pros[>ects  of  a  rise  or  fall,  and  thw  probable  policy  of  the  gieat 
operators;  they  buy  and  sell  bonds  or  stocks  on  a  scale  not 
always  commensurate  with  their  own  means,*  In  the  great 
cities  the  number  of  persons  exclusively  devoted  to  this  occu- 
pation is  very  large,  and  naturally  so,  because,  while  the 
undertakings  lie  all  over  a  vast  extent  of  country',  the  capital 
which  owns  them  is  mostly  situate  in  the  cities*  and,  indeed, 
six-sevenths  of  it  (so  far  as  it  is  held  in  America)  in  four  or 
five  of  the  greatest  Eastern  cities.  It  is  chiefly  in  railroads 
that  these  Easterns  speculate.  But  in  the  Far  West  mines 
are  an  even  more  exciting  and  pervasive  interest.  In  San 
Francisco  every  one  gambles  in  mining  stocks,  even  the  nurse- 
maids and  the  Chinese.     The  share  lists  showing  the  osoilla- 


1  There  are,  of  coarse,  simple  folk  hi  England  wlin  take  sbareN  on  the  faith 
of  prospeoliises  of  new  mmpaDies  sent  to  them;  hut  the  fm-t  that  it  pays  to 
Bcnd  Huch  prospectuses  is  the  best  proof  of  tlio  geueml  !>;iioniiicc,  in  Buch 
matters,  uf  Inyinou  (iiifludinx  the  clerfcy)  and  wuiiiun  Ui  thai  country. 

*  In  in.^n>'  iTountr>'  tnwns  there  are  small  i>ttir(>s,  commonly  called  *'  bvokst 
Bbo]w,"  ttt  which  farmers  aud  tradesman  resort  to  efTeot  their  purchnset  and 
sales  ill  the  jrreat  stock  markels  of  New  Yurk.  Not  a  fuw  ruin  tbemselTes. 
6omc  Sintcs  have  eudearoured  to  extiuguiah  them  by  jNm&l  legislation. 
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tions  of  pricen  are  hung  up  outside  the  newspaper  offices,  and 

fixed  on  posts  in  the  streets,  and  are  changed  every  hour  or 
two  during  the  day.  In  tlie  silver  districts  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  the  same  kind  of  thing  goes  on,^  It  is  naturally 
in  such  spots  that  the  fire  bums  hottest.  But  go  where  you 
will  in  the  Union,  except,  to  \tG  sure,  in  the  more  stagnant  and 
impecunious  parts  of  the  .South,  you  feel  bunds,  stocks,  and 
shares  in  the  atmosphere  all  round  you.  Te  iteniente.  die  — 
they  begin  the  day  with  the  newsjiaper  at  breakfast:  they  end 
it  with  the  4ihat  over  the  nocturnal  rigar.^ 

This  eager  interest  centres  itself  in  New  York,  for  fiDanoej 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  kind  of  business,  di-aws  to  few 
points,  and  New  York,  which  hius  as  little  claim  to  be  the  si*eial 
or  intellectual  as  to  be  the  political  capital  of  the  country,  is 
emjthatically  its  financial  capital.  And  as  the  centre  of 
America  is  New  York,  so  the  centre  of  New  York  is  Wall 
Street  This  famous  thoroughfare  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  a  little  longer  than  LomlKLrd  Street  in  London.  It 
contains  the  Suli-Treiisury  of  the  Unite<l  Stites  and  the  Stock 
Exchange.  In  it  and  the  three  or  four  streets  that  open  into 
it  are  situated  theTroduce  Exchange,  the  offices  of  the  great 
railways,  and  the  places  of  business  of  the  financiers  and 
stockbrokers,  together  representing  an  accumulation  of  capital 
and  intellect  comparable  to  the  capital  and  intellect  of  London, 
and  destined  before  many  years  to  8ui*])a38  everj*  similar  spot 
in  either  hemisphere.^  Wall  Street  is  the  gre-at  nerve  centre  of 
all  American  business;  for  finance  and  transportation,  the  two 
determining  powers  in  business,  have  hert?  their  hcailquarters. 
It  is  also  the  financial  barometer  of  ttie  country,  whinh  every 
man  engaged  in  large  affairs  must   constantly   C(*nsnlt,  and 

1  In  a  mining  Uiwn  in  Colorado  Ilu>  landlady  of  an  inn  in  which  I  stayed  for 
a  night  prp%ted  mc  to  bring  out  in  lAindim  a  onmpauy  to  work  a  mining  claim 
which  she  bad  acquired,  off'crinK  tnc  what  in  called  an  nplion.  I  Inquired  how 
much  money  it  would  take  to  bej;;iD  to  work  the  i-laim  and  ;;i't  out  the  ore. 
"Less  than  thirty  tbouMind  dullnrs  "  (£lit]00).  (The  carbonates  uro  in  that 
part  of  O»lor«do  very  near  the  wurface.)  "  And  what  is  to  be  the  capital  of 
ytmr  comi>any?  "     "  Five  milUonH  of  riollars  "  (£I,(K)0,(K)0)  ! 

2  or  course  I  am  npeaklnt;  of  the  tnnn  you  meet  in  travelling,  who  is  a 
aampK^  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  v^liie  society  oih-*m  entertainer  would  no 
more  bring  up  snch  a  subject,  unless  you  drew  him  on  to  do  no,  than  he  would 
think  of  talking  politicH. 

•  The  balances  settled  in  the  New  York  Hearing  House  each  day  are  two- 
thlrda  of  all  the  cieariugB  lu  the  United  Hiatea. 
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whose  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  sensitive  to  slight  and  tran- 
sient variations  of  pressure. 

Tlie  share  market  of  New  York,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
Union,  in  "  the  Street,"  as  it  is  fondly  namedf  is  the  most 
remarkable  sight  iu  the  country  after  Niagara  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Geysers.  It  is  not  unlike  those  geysers  in  the  violence 
of  its  explosions,  and  in  the  rapid  rise  and  equally  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  its  active  paroxysms.  And  as  the  sparkling  column 
of  the  geyser  is  girt  about  and  often  half  concealed  by  vol- 
ume:^ of  steam,  so  are  the  rise  and  fall  uf  stocks  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  mists  and  clouds  of  rumour,  some  purjiosely 
created,  some  self-generated  in  the  atmosphere  of  excitementp 
curiosity,  credulity,  and  suspicion  which  the  denizens  of  Wall 
Street  breathe.  Opinions  change  froTii  moment  to  moment; 
hope  and  fear  are  erimilly  vehement  and  equally  irrational; 
men  are  constant  only  in  inconstancy,  superstitious  because 
they  are  sceptical),  distrustful  of  patent  probabilities,  and 
therefore  ready  to  trust  their  own  fancies  or  some  unfathered 
tale.  As  the  eagerness  and  passion  of  New  York  leave  Euro- 
pean stock  markets  far  behind,  for  what  the  I'aris  and  London 
exchanges  are  at  rare  moments  Wall  Street  is  for  weeks,  or 
perhaps,  with  a  few  intermissions,  for  months  together,  so  the 
operations  of  Wall  Street  are  vaster,  more  V>oldly  conceiveii, 
executed  with  a  steadier  precision,  than  those  of  European 
speculators.  It  is  not  only  their  bearing  on  the  prosperity  ot' 
railroads  or  other  great  undertakings  that  is  eagerly  watched 
all  over  the  country,  but  also  their  personal  and  dramatic 
aspects.  The  various  careers  and  characters  of  the  leading < 
operators  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads  a  newspaper  ;-j 
his  schemes  and  exploits  are  followed  as  Europe  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battcnberg  or  General 
Boulanger.  A  great  "corner,"  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
exciting  events  of  the  year,  not  merely  to  those  concerned 
with  the  stock  or  8{)ecie8  of  produce  in  which  it  is  attempted^, 
but  to  the  public  at  large. 

How  far  is  this  state  of  things  transitory,  due  to  temporary 
causes  arising  out  of  the  swift  material  development  of  the 
United  States?     During  the  Civil  War  the  creation  of  a  paper] 
currency,  which  rapidly  depreciated,  produced  a  wild  s|>ecul^ 
tion  in  gold,  lasting  for  several  years,  whose  slightest  tluuU 
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tions  were  followed  with  keen  interest,  because  in  indicating 
the  value  nf  the  paper  currency  they  indicated  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  and  the  view  taken  by  the  financial  community  of 
the  prospects  of  the  war.  The  re-eatablishment  of  peace 
brought  with  it  a  burst  of  induatrial  activity,  sj^cially  directed 
to  the  making  of  new  railroads  and  general  opening  up  of  the 
West.  Thus  the  eyes  that  had  been  accustomed  to  watch 
Wall  Street  did  not  cease  to  watch  it,  for  these  new  enter- 
prises involved  many  fortunes,  had  drawn  much  capital  from 
small  investors,  and  were  really  of  gfreat  consequence  —  the 
transcontincntiil  railways  most  of  all^to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  It  is  rouil'  time  since  tlie  work  of  railway  construc- 
tion U'^aii  t-o  skiokeiij  as  it  slackened  iu  England  a  generation 
ago,  althi>ugh  from  time  to  time  there  is  a  revival.  Mines 
are  less  profitable  since  the  great  fall  in  silver  j  the  price  of 
United  States  bonds  fluctuates  hardly  (if  at  all)  more  than 
consols  do  in  En^^'land.  Times  of  crunmiTcial  depn^ssion  are 
comparatively  quiet,  yet  oven  when  tt-ansactions  are  fewer,  the 
interest  of  the  [mblic  in  the  stofk  markets  iloes  not  greatlj 
diminish.  Trade  and  manufactures  cover  the  whole  horizon  oJ 
American  life  far  more  than  they  do  anywhere  in  Europe 
They — I  include  agriculture,  bt^cause  it  has  been,  in  America 
commercialized,  and  become  really  a  branch  of  trade  —  are  tho 
main  concern  of  the  country,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi 
nate»  So  large  a  part  of  tlio  whole  capitiil  emjjlnyed  Ls  in  the 
hands  of  joint-stock  companies,'  bo  easy  a  method  do  these 
com[ianies  furnish  by  which  the  snnilK'st  investor  may  titke 
part  in  commercial  ventures  and  increase  his  })ile,  so  general 
is  the  diffusion  of  information  (of  course  often  incorrect) 
regarding  their  state  and  prospects,  so  vehement  and  per- 
vading is  the  passion  for  wealth,  so  seductive  are  the  examples 
of  a  few  men  who  have  realized  stupendous  fortunes  by  clever 
or  merely  lucky  hits  when  there  ciime  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in 
the  stock  market,  so  vast,  and  therefore  so  impressive  to  the 

1  Tbc  w&nlth  of  corporations  has  been  eatlmated  by  high  aathnrities  at  one- 
foarth  of  the  total  value  of  all  prnpi^riy  in  the  United  States.  I  find  Ibat  in 
the  .StatA  of  niinnis  &lrmii  ({KipiilatLon  in  ISVNI,  .1,81H,t>0lt)  thert^  wctp  formed 
during  ihe  year  IHHtt,  under  the  geueral  law,  17H  incnr[»i>rated  coinpanies. 
with  an  HKKrcgate  L-apital  slwk  (.luHi'+rizeflJ  nf  »Hl;i,l01,niK  t»f  tliesi'.  (W2 
were  manufactnring  compAnies,  101  mining  compAnleK,  41  railroad  c<iropa- 
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inagiBation,  U  ihe  scale  on  which  tfaesa  oocflhitioas  take  place/ 
ihat  the  muTerRal  attentinn  giren  to  stocks  and  shares,  and  the 
tendency  to  speculation  among  the  non-financial  classes  which 
rareals  itself  from  time  to  time,  seem  amply  accoaoted  for  by 
pennanent  causes,  and  therefore  likely  to  prove  normaL  Eren 
admitting  that  neither  auch  stimulations  as  werr*  present  during 
the  war  period  nor  those  that  belonged  to  the  era  of  inflated 
prosperity  which  followed  are  likely  to  recur,  it  must  be 
observed  that  habits  forrne^l  under  transitory  conditions  do 
not  always  pass  away  with  those  con<litions,  bat  may  become 
a  permanent  and,  so  to  speak,  hereditary  element  in  national 
life 

So  far  as  politics  are  concemedt  I  do  not  know  that  W;U1 
Street  does  any  harm.  There  is  hardly  any  speculation  in 
foreign  securities,  because  capital  finds  ample  employment  in 
domestic  undertakings ;  and  the  United  States  are  so  little  likely- 
to  be  involved  in  foreign  complieations  that  neither  the  action 
of  European  powers  nor  that  of  the  Federal  government  bears 
directly  enrmgh  upon  the  stock  markets  to  bring  politics  into 
stocks  or  stocks  into  jxjlitics.'  Hence  one  source  of  evil  which 
]x>isons  public  life  in  Europe,  and  is  believed  to  have  proved 
specially  pernicious  in  France  —  the  infiuenceof  limiucial  specu- 
lators or  holders  of  foreign  bonds  upon  the  foreign  policy  of 
a  government  —  is  wholly  absent.  An  American  Secretary  of 
State,  supposing  him  base  enough  to  use  his  official  knowledge 
for  stock-jobbing  operations,  would  have  little  advant£^  over 
the  meanest  broker  in  Wall  Street.'  Even  as  regards  domes- 
tic politics,  the  division  of  power  between  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  re<liices  the  [>ower  of  the  former  over  iudus- 
trial  undertakings,  and  leaves  comjxiratively  few  occasions  on 


>  The  great  rebonnd  of  tmde  In  1879^83  trebled  wilhia  those  years  the  vmlne 
of  many  railroad  hundn  and  ntocks,  and  raised  at  a  sKill  more  rapid  rate  tbo 
valii©  of  landii  in  many  parts  of  the  Weat. 

*  Of  roiiree  the  prfiflffccti  of  war  or  peace  tn  Euro|)e  do  Hnalbly  afTect  tba 
Ameriran  pnxlncf  markuM,  and  therefore  the  railro.idH,  and  indeed  all  great 
cironii-'rcial  iiiMlertjiklni(H.  But  these  pro*ii*»ct-«t  am  tm  mnrh  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  thu  American  Matt-'ttmnn  as  the  drought  which  affects  the  comlag  crop 
or  the  blizzard  that  nUtps  thp  earnings  of  n,  railway. 

'  Tba  Becretar>'  of  tho  Trtraanry,  by  his  control  of  the  pnhlic  debt,  has  no 
doubt  means  of  afTp<!tlue  the  markets:  hut  I  have  never  heanl  any  char^  of 
improper  conduct  iu  such  matters  on  the  part  of  any  one  cuanect«d  with  th* 
Troaiury  Department. 
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which  the  action  of  the  Federal  government  tends  to  affect  the 
market  for  most  kinds  of  stocks,  though  of  course  changes  in 
the  public  debt  and  in  the  currency  affect  by  sympathy  every 
part  of  the  machinery  of  commerce.  The  shares  of  railroad 
companies  owning  laud  grants  were,  and  to  some  slight  extent 
still  are,  depressed  and  raised  by  the  greater  or  slighter  pros- 
pects of  legislative  interference;  but  it  may  be  exi>ected  that 
this  point  of  contact  between  speculators  and  ix>liticians, 
which,  like  the  meetiiig-j>aint  of  currents  in  the  sea,  is  marked 
by  a  good  deal  of  rough  and  turbid  water,  will  soon  cease  to 
exist,  as  the  remaining  railroad  lands  get  sold  or  are  declared 
forfeited. 

The  more  serious  question  remains :  How  does  Wall  Street 
tell  on  the  character  of  the  people?  They  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  speculative.  The  pufsuit  of  wealth  is  nowhere  so  eager 
as  in  America,  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  are  nowhere 
so  numerous.  NowUere  is  one  equally  impressed  by  the 
progress  which  the  science  and  arts  of  gain  —  I  do  not  mean 
the  arts  that  add  to  the  world's  wealth,  but  those  by  which 
individuals  appropriate  an  exceptionally  large  share  of  it  — 
make  from  year  to  year.  The  materials  with  which  the 
investor  or  the  spectilator  has  to  work  may  receive  no  sensible 
addition;  but  tlu;  constant  application  of  thousands  uf  keen 
intellects,  spurred  by  sharp  desire,  evolves  new  combinations 
out  of  these  old  materials,  devises  new  methods  and  contriv- 
ances apt  for  a  bold  and  skilful  hand,  just  as  electricians  go  on 
perfecting  the  machinery  of  the  tcdcgraph,  just  as  the  accumu- 
lated labours  of  scholars  present  us  with  always  more  trust- 
worthy texts  of  the  classical  writers  and  more  precise  rules  of 
Greek  and  Latin  syntax.  Under  these  new  methods  of  busi- 
ness, speculation,  though  it  seems  to  become  more  of  a  science, 
does  not  become  less  speculative.  People  seem  to  buy  and 
sell  on  even  slighter  indications  than  in  Paris  or  London.  The 
processes  of  "bulling"  and  ** bearing"  are  more  constant  and 
more  skilfully  applied.  The  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
"margins"  has  been  more  completely  worked  out.  However, 
it  is  of  less  consequence  for  our  present  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  proficiency  of  the  professional  operator  than  to  note  the 
prevalence  of  the  hivbit  of  speculation :  it  is  not  intensity  so 
much  as  extension  that  affects  an  estimate  of  the  people  at  large. 
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Except  in  New  York*  and  perhaps  in  Chicago,  which  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  reproduce  and  surpass  the  characteristics 
of  New  Vork,  Americans  bet  U^ss  upon  horse-races  than  the 
English  do.  Horsti-races  are,  indeed,  far  less  common,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fuss  made  about  trutting^-mutehes. 
However,  much  money  changes  hands,  especially  in  Eastern 
cities,  over  yacht-races,  and  plenty  everywhere  over  elections.? 
The  purchase  and  sale  of  "produce  futures,*' i.c.  of  cotton, 
wheatj  maize,  bacon,  lard,  and  other  staples  not  j-et  in  exist- 
ence but  to  be  delivered  at  some  distant  day,  has  reached 
an  enormous  developmeut.*  There  is,  even  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  where  the  value  of  land  might  be  thought  to  have  be- 
come sUible,  a  real  estate  market  in  whicli  land  and  houses  are 
dealt  in  as  matter  for  pure  speculation,  with  no  intention  of 
holding  except  for  a  rise  within  thf  m'xt  few  hovira  or  days; 
while  in  the  new  West  the  price  of  lands,  especially  near 
cities,  undergoes  fluctuations  greater  than  those  of  the  moat 
unstable  stocks  in  the  London  market.  It  can  hardly 
doubted  that  the  pre-existing  tendcTicy  to  encounter  risks  and 
**biick  one's  opinion/*  inborn  in  th«  Americans,  and  fostered 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  is  further  stuuulated 
the  existence  of  so  vast  a  number  of  joint-stock  enterprises.^ 
and  by  the  facilities  they  offer  to  the  smallest  capitalists. 
Similar  facilities  exist  in  the  Old  World ;  but  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  have  yet  learned  how  to  use  and 
abuse  them.  The  Americana,  qnink  at  everything,  have  learned 
long  ago.  The  habit  of  s|)ecLiUitiou  is  now  a  part  of  their 
character^  and  it  increases  that  constitutiomil  excitability  and 
high  nervous  tension  of  which  they  are  proud. 

Some  may  think  that  when  the  country  tills  up  and  settles 
down,  and  finds  itself  altogether  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  Old  World,  these  peculiarities  will 
fade  away.  1  doubt  it.  They  seem  to  have  already  passed 
into  the  natioual  fibre. 

^The  mischicyr  has  bcon  tboaght  anfficient  to  bo  8|>eciaUy  checked  by 
oonstituUnnn  or  atatutoH  of  some  States. 

'It  is  state<I  that  the  Cotton  Kxcliang«>  sella  in  each  year  five  times 
value  of  the  cutton  crop,  and  that  in  L8OT  the  Petroleom  Exchange  nold  fif^ 
times  the  amount  of  that  year's  yield. 

I  have  referred  In  a  note  to  a  pr»:oeiiing  chapter  to  some  recent  attempta  te 
ebecli  bj  legislation  this  form  of  speculal ion  (p.  5i2,  ante). 
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AMONa  the  universities  of  Amerira  there  is  none  which  has 
sprung  up  of  itself  like  Bologna  or  Paris  or  El  Azhar  or  Oxfnrd, 
none  founded  by  iin  Emj>pror  like  Pmgue,  or  by  a  Tope  like 
Glasgow,  All  hiive  been  the  creatures  of  private  muniHcence 
or  denorainational  zeal  or  State  action.  Tlieir  history  is  short 
indeed  compared  with  that  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Yet 
it  is  full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  a  steady  growth,  it  records 
many  experinientS;  it  gives  valuable  data  for  com[»aring  the 
educational  results  of  diverse  systems. 

When  the  first  English  colonists  went  to  America,  the  large 
and  liberal  mediaeval  conception  of  a  iiniversity,  as  a  place 
where  graduates  might  teach  freely  and  students  live  freely, 
was  waxing  feeble  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Thn  instruction 
was  given  chiefly  by  the  colleges,  which  had  already  become, 
what  they  long  continued,  organisms  so  strong  as  (collectively 
to  eclipse  the  university  they  had  been  meant  to  aid.  Accord- 
ingly when  places  of  superior  instruction  began  to  grow  up  in 
the  colonies,  it  was  on  the  model  not  of  an  English  university 
but  of  an  English  college  that  they  were  created.  The  glory 
of  founding  the  first  iilace  of  learning  in  the  English  parts  of 
America  belongs  to  a  Pnritan  minister  and  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, John  Harvard  of  Emmanuel  College.*  who,  dying  in 
1638,  eighteen  years  aft-^r  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
gave  half  his  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  colIe;^e  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boston,  which,  urigi- 
nally  organized  on  the  plan  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  at  once 


*  Emmanuel  wm  a  collejie  then  murli  frequented  by  the  Puritans.  Of  the 
Gngliah  f^aduates  who  emi);rate'j  t<>  New  Knglaiid  between  lfi20  and  1047, 
nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  thre^-fourtha  come  from  tba  UniTeraity  of 
Cunbridge. 
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under  the  protection  ot  the  infant  couunonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  has  now  grown  into  the  most  famous  university 
on  the  North  American  contiueutJ 

The  second  toundation  was  <Iue  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  So  wirJy  as  IGIO,  twelve  years  sifter  the  tir.st  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown,  the  Virginia  Company  in  Eiiglanrl  voted 
ten  thousand  acres  of  lain!  in  thi.'  colony  for  the  establishment 
of  a  semiuary  of  learning,  and  a  site  was  in  1021  actually  set 
apart,  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  for  the  ''  Found- 
inge  and  Maintenance  of  a  University  and  such  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia as  shall  there  lie  erecteil,  and  sliall  be  called  Academia 
Virginiensis  et  Oxonieusia."  This  scheme  was  never  carried 
out.  But  in  1()9.S  the  Virginians  obtained  a  grant  of  land  and 
money  from  the  home  government  for  the  ercL'tion  of  a  college, 
whicli  received  the  name  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.* 
The  third  foundation  was  Yale  Oollegp,  esfciblished  ir»  Connec- 
ticut (first  at  Saybrook,  then  at  New  Haven)  in  1700;  the 
fourth  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1746.  None  of  these 
received  the  title  of  university:  Han'ard  is  called  a  "school 
or  colledge  "  :  Yale  used  the  name  "  collegiate  school  "  for  sev- 
enteen years.  "  We  on  purpose  gave  your  n.c4ideniy  as  low 
name  as  we  conld  that  it  might  the  better  stand  the  wind  an 
weather"  was  the  reason  assigned.     Other  auademiea  or  co 


'  In  ir>3G  the  Gcaural  Court  of  the  colony  of  Maasarhusetts  Bay  ajfrwd  *'  to 
give  Four  Hundred  Pnunds  tciwaHs  n  ^'hool  nrcollcRp,  whereof  Two  Handred 
PoiinriB  Rhall  ho  pal*]  the  n«xt  year,  and  Two  Hundred  Pounds  when  the  work 
is  finUhcfl,  and  the  next  Court  in  a|i|Ki!nt  wberu  and  wli:it  hiitliUni;.'*  In  1637 
the  General  Court  apj>r»in(ed  a  Co«nnission  oT  tweKe  "  to  tinkft  order  for  a  col- 
li^RB  at  Newtown."  The  name  Newtown  was  presently  dmiiged  to  Cambridj^flu 
John  Harvard's  bequest  beinji  worth  in^iro  than  Iwioe  Ihe  £400  voted,  the  name 
of  Harvard  College  waa  given  to  the  instttntinn;  and  in  \M2  a  statute  was 
paased  for  the  ordering  <>f  the  sanie. 

"The  VirRinians  had  worked  ot  this  projiM-t  for  more  than  thirty  yenrs 
Itefore  they  Rot  their  rharter  and  grant.  "  WJien  William  and  Mary  had 
afiTOvd  to  allow  £2000  nul  of  tho  quit  rents  of  Virginia  towards  building  the 
oollegp,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Blair  weot  l<i  Seynionr.  the  atlnrney-general.  with  the 
royal  eomniand  ^>  iMiie  a  cliarter.  Seymour  demurred.  The  country  was 
thi^n  engaged  in  war,  and  nonld  111  nfToril  Uy  plant  a  college  in  VMrjfiida.  Mr. 
Blair  urged  that  the  institutiun  was  to  prei»are  yonng  men  to  become  minister* 
of  the  gospel.  Virginiatt.t.  be  said,  had  souls  to  he  saved  as  well  as  their 
Kuglisb  countrymen-  'Souls!'  »:iid  Seymour.  'Damn  your  suulKf  Make 
tobacco!"'—  The  r,.*«»/%«  uf  William  and  Mary,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams.  This 
oldest  of  Southern  colleges  was  destroyed  fn  the  Ciril  War  [lH6i2]  (tt  hai 
reeehlly  recelvwl  a  tiatlonal  grant  <if  SOi.OOl)  as  oomiiensatiou),  but  mu 
restored,  atid  bos  beou  re-euduwud  by  the  legislature  of  Vir^ioja  is  Iftttt. 
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leges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  followed  :  such 
as  that  which  is  now  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1749; 
King's,  now  Columbia,  College  in  New  York,  in  1754;  and 
Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  University),  in  1764;  and 
the  habit  of  granting  degrees  grew  np  naturally  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  A  new  departure  is  marked  after  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  establishment,  at  the  instance  of  Jefferson,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  whose  large  and  liberal  lines  gave  it 
more  resemblance  to  the  universities  of  the  European  conti- 
nent than  to  the  then  educationally  narrow  and  socially  domes- 
tic colleges  of  England. 

At  present  most  of  tlio  American  universities  are  referable 
to  one  of  two  typea^  which  may  lie  tteserihed  as  the  older  and 
the  newer,  or  the  Private  and  the  Public  type.  By  thr  Old  or 
Private  type  I  denote  a  college  on  the  model  of  a  college  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  a  he;id  called  the  President,  and  a 
number  of  teachers,  now  generally  called  professors ;  a  body  of 
governors  or  trustees  in  whom  the  pro[>erty  and  general  control 
of  the  institution  is  vested  ;  a  prescriVit'.l  oourse  of  instruction 
which  all  students  are  expected  to  follow ;  buildings,  usually 
called  dormitories,  provided  for  the  lodging  of  the  stiidents, 
and  a  more  or  loss  strict,  but  always  pretty  effertive,  discipline 
enforced  by  the  teaching  staff.  Such  a  college  is  usually  of 
private  foundation,  and  is  almost  always  connected  with  aorue 
religious  denoiaination. 

Under  the  tenn  New  or  Public  type  I  include  universities 
established,  endowed,  and  governed  by  a  State,  usually  through 
a  body  of  persons  railed  Rf^gents.  In  such  a  university  there 
commonly  exists  considerable  freedom  of  choice  among  various 
courses  of  study.  The  students,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  reside  where  they  please  in  the  city,  and  are  subject  to 
very  little  discipline.  There  are  seldom  or  never  deuominar 
tioual  affiliations,  and  the  instruction  is  often  grat\iitous. 

There  are,  however,  institutions  which  it  is  hard  to  refer  to 
one  or  other  type.  Some  of  these  l>egan  as  private  foundations, 
with  a  collegiate  and  quasi-domestic  character,  but  have  now 
developed  into  true  universities,  generally  resembling  those  of 
German^'  or  Scotland.  Harvard  in  Massachusetts  and  Yale  in 
Connecticut  are  instances.  Others  have  l)een  founded  by  pri- 
vate persons,  but  as  fully  equipped  universities,  and  wholly 
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undeiioininational.     Cortiell  at  Ithaca  in  Western  New  York       i 
is  an  instance;  John£  Hopkins  in  B;iitimore  is  another  of  a  ili^^| 
ferent  order.     Some  have  been  founded  by  public  authoritjr,-^B 
yet  have  been  practically  left  to  be  controlled  by  a  body  of 
self-renewing  trustees.     Columbia  College  in  New  York  City 
is  an  instiuu^e.     Still  if  we  were  to  run  through  a  list  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States,  we  should  find 
thiit  the  great  majority  were  either  strictly  private  fonndatioiifl  ^^ 
governed  by  trustees,  or  wboUy  public  foundations  governed  b|i^| 
the  State,     That  is  to  say^  the  two  fiimiliar  English  types,  vii,^^ 
the  University,  which  though  a  public  institution  is  yet  little 
interfered  with  by  the  State,  which  is  deemed  to  be  composed 
of  its  gnKluatcs  and  studeutSj  and  whose  self-government  con- 
sists in  its  being  governed  by  the  graduates,  and  the  College, 
which  is  a  private  cori>oration,  consisting  of  a  head,  fellows, 
and  scholars,  and  governed  by  the  head  and  fellows  —  neither 
of  them  appear  in  modem  America.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aniorican  university  of  the  I'ublie  type  differs  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  in  bring  placed  under  a  State  Board,  not 
under  a  Minister.    Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Scotland  do  ve^^ 
find  anything  corresponding  to  the   American  university  o^^H 
college  uf  the  Private  type,  for  in  neither  of  these  countries  ii^^ 
a  university  governed  by  a  body  of  self-retiewing  trustees.'  | 

It  is  iniiK)s.sible  within  the  limits  of  a  cLipter  to  do  more 
tlian  state  a  few  of  the  more  siilient  characteristics  of  the 
American   universities.     I   sliall  endeavour  to  present  the 
characteristics  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  for  the 
of  clearness  shall  group  what  I  have  to  say  under  separat^i 
heads. 

Statistics,  — The  report  for  1889-90  of  the  United  States, 
Education  Bureau  gives  the  total  number  of  universities  an 
colleges,  i.e.  institutions  granting  degrees  and  professing  to 
give  an  instruction,  higher  than  that  of  schools,  in  the  liberal 
arts,  at  415,  with  7918  professors  or  instructors,  of  whom  1083 
were  women,  and  118,581  stiulent^,  of  whom  39,415  are  stated 
to  be  in  the  preparatory.  44,133  in  the  collegiate,  1998  in  the. 


the^j 
I^heflQ^I 
sakoH 

!irat«jH 


iTlw  S«^r>t4'h  unlversiliM  (since  thr  Art  nf  iKTiS),  iiiwlpr  ehclr  UnlTflnt^ 
Courts,  and  Uw  VU'loria  riiiveruity  Id  tbe  north  *if  EiiKliintI  prweiit,  how*Tar, 
ft  certain  resemblance  to  the  American  synUm,  tiuuinucJi  as  the  rovwaisf 
body  U  in  th«M  iuBiUutloiu  noi  Uw  teaching  body. 
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^aduate,  and  15,611  in  the  professional  department.  Of  the 
total,  86,06fi  are  stated  to  be  men,  25,489  women,  the  rest  being 
apparently  not  distinguished  in  the  returns.'  Many  of  these 
iustitationa  have  professional  departments  for  theology,  law, 
or  medicine.  But  these  figures  are,  to  some  extent,  imperfect, 
because  a  few  institutions  omit  to  send  returns,  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  do  so,  the  Federal  government  havin^j:  no  author- 
ity in  the  matter.  The  number  of  dejjree-^iviug  bodies,  teach- 
ers, and  students  is  therefore  somewhat  larger  than  is  here 
stated,  but  how  much  larger  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  returned  — 

students. 


Schools  o£  science 

63 

with     1182 

teachers 

18,017 

"         theology 

145 

744 

4( 

7,013 

"          Uw 

&4 

346 

11 

4,618 

'*          medicine* 

228 

"      3987 

li 

24,242* 

(including  dentistry  and  pharmacy) 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is  returned  as  being,  in 
classical  and  scientific  colleges,  9("*17,  and  in  professional 
schtjols.  329it,  besides  727  honorary  degrees,  274  whereof  are 
of  the  degree  of  D.D. 

General  Character  of  the  Universities  and  Collefjes.  —  Out  of 
this  onorraous  total  of  degree  granting  bodies  very  few  answer 
to  thi*  modern  conception  of  a  miiversity.  If  we  define  a  uni- 
versity as  a  place  where  teaching  which  puts  a  man  abreast  of 
the  fullest  and  most  exa<:t  knowledge  of  the  time,  is  given  in  a 
range  of  subjt'Cts  covering  all  the  great  departments  of  intel- 
lectual life,  not  more  than  twelve  and  [inssibly  only  eight  or 
nine  of  the  American  institutions  would  fail  within  the  defini- 
tion. Of  these  nearly  all  art^  tu  lie  found  iu  the  Atlantic  States. 
Next  below  them  come  some  thirty  or  forty  foundations  which 
are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  university,  some  because 
their  range  of  instruction  is  still  limited  to  the  traditional  lit- 
erary and  scientific  course  such  as  it  stood  thirty  years  ago, 
others  because,  wliile  professing  to  teatdi  a  great  variety  of 
subjeots,  they  teiich  them  in  an  imperfect  way,  having  neither 


*  iDStltatinns  for  womcu  only  arc  not  hK-luded  in  this  list. 
3  or  these  228,  U  iu.Htiliitioiis  (with  2G8  i«iu:bors  and  1164  ntud«nt«)  are 
!niiiMf*[>paThi«'. 

'  Uf  ihetw  students  24^  were  womeO' 
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a  9iittit!ietitly  large  staff  of  highly  trained  professors,  nor  an 
a<lequate  jjwvision  of  Iiibaratories,  libraries^  and  other  extem:J 
appliances.  The  older  New  England  colleges  are  good  types 
of  the  former  group.  Their  instruction  is  sound  and  thorough 
as  far  as  it  goi^a,  well  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  x>rofessioD« 
of  law  or  divinity,  but  it  omits  tnany  branches  of  learning  and 
science  which  have  grown  to  injjKirtance  within  the  last  fiftj 
years.  There  are  also  some  Western  colleges  which  deserve 
to  be  plac^ed  in  the  same  category.  Most  of  the  Western  State 
universities  belong  iX)  the  other  group  of  this  second  claaSr 
that  of  institutions  which  aim  at  covering  more  ground  than 
they  are  as  yet  able  to  cover.  They  ha\*e  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme ;  but  neither  the  state  of  preparation  of  their  students, 
nor  the  strength  of  the  teaching  statf,  enables  them  to  do  jus- 
tice ta  the  promise  which  the  programme  holds  out.  They  are 
true  universities  rather  in  aspiration  tliiiu  in  fa*;t 

Below  these  again  there  is  a  thinl  and  mueh  larger  class 
colleges,  let  us  say  three  hundred,  which  are  for  most  inteni 
and  purposes  schools.  They  differ  from  the  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, the  lyt^ies  of  France,  the  grammar  schools  of  England 
and  high  schools  of  Sf^ntlaiid  tiot  only  in  the  fact  that  they  give 
degrees  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  thmugh  their 
prescribed  course  or  cuursesj  but  in  permitting  greater  personal 
freedom  to  the  students  than  boys  would  be  allowed  in  those 
countries.  They  are  universities  or  colleges  as  respects  some 
of  their  arrangements,  but  schools  in  respect  of  the  educational 
results  attained.  These  three  hundred  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  distinguished  from  one  anoth(»r  partly  by 
their  revenues,  partly  by  the  ch:iracter  of  the  population  they 
serve,  partly  by  the  personal  gifts  of  the  president,  as  the  head 
of  the  esttiblishment  is.  usually  called,  and  of  the  teachers. 
Some  seventy  or  eighty,  though  comparatively  small,  are  strong 
by  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  their  stiff,  and  while  not  attempt- 
ing to  teach  everything,  teach  the  subjects  which  they  do  under- 
take with  increasing  thoroughness.  The  nMuaioder  would  do 
better  to  renounce  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  and  be  con- 
tent to  do  school  work  according  to  sehtud  methods.  The  West 
and  South  are  covered  with  the«e  small  colleges.  In  Illinois  I 
iind  28  named  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Education 
Bureau,  in  Missouri  27,  in  Tennessee  20.    In  Ohio  37  are 
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tiirnfld  —  and  the  number  may  iM»ssibly  l>e  larger  —  soarop  any 
one  of  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  university.  Tlic  most  fully 
(^fyiipped  would  seem  to  be  the  State  University  at  Columbus, 
with  a  faculty  of  'i2  tecwdiers;  but  of  its  students  1G5  are  iu 
the  preparatory  department,  221  in  the  collegiate  department, 
only  13  in  the  gnuluate  department.  Oberlin  and  the  Oiiio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware  (both  deuominatioual)  have 
larger  totals  of  students,  and  may  be  quite  as  efficient,  but  in 
these  colleges  also  the  majority  of  studi^nts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  preparatory  department.  On  the  other  hand,  Maasaeliu- 
setts  with  a  wi^ulth  far  e.xceeding  that  of  Missouri,  and  a  pop- 
ulation not  much  less,  has  only  nine  universities  or  colleges. 

The  totiil  number  of  students  in  Harvard  is  given  as  212G, 
in  Yale  1477,  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan  2158,  in. 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  1G71,  iu  the  University  of  Peuu- 
sylvania  1550,  in  Cornell  1329. 

Revenuea.  —  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  degreo-granting 
bodies  are  endowed,  the  great  majority  by  private  founders, 
but  a  g<K>d  many  also  by  grants  of  land  made  by  the  State  in 
which  they  stand,  partly  out  of  lands  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  Federal  government.  In  most  c^ses  the  lands 
have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested.  Many  of  the  State 
universities  of  the  West  receive  a  grant  from  the  State  treas- 
ury, voted  annmilly  or  biennially  by  the  legislature,  but  a 
preferable  plan,  which  several  States  have  recently  adopted,  is 
to  enact  a  permatieDt  statute  giving  annually  to  the  university 
BOine  fraction  of  a  mill  (j^fj^^  of  a  dollar)  out  of  every  dollar 
of  the  total  valmition  of  the  Stite.  This  acts  a\itomatically, 
increasing  the  grant  as  the  resources  of  the  Stiite  increii.se. 
The  greater  universities  are  constantly  being  enriched  by  the 
gifts  of  private  individuals,  often  thoir  own  graduates ;  but 
the  complaint  is  Ijeard  tliiit  these  gifts  are  too  frequently  appro- 
priated to  some  apccilic  purpose,  instead  of  being  addetl  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  vuiivcrsity.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  now  all  of  them  wealthy  foundar 
tions,  and  the  stream  of  munificence  swells  daily,'     Before  long 

1  Mr. -TuhiiH  Hopkins  t^ave  £7i)0,(XiO  tn  the  university  be  foumlntl  at  Unlti- 
more.  Within  tlic  ]tuii  few  ye.irs  .i  iiinppiiHcenI  endowment  has  lieeii  f^ivenby 
Mr.  Lelantl  Sianfon),  Senator  for  Caliii>ruia.  to  fmind  a  now  uniTorsity  at 
Palu  Alt^i  in  that  Btate,  aud  Atill  mtm  recently  Mr.  .lotiii  T>.  Huokofsller  ham 
given  a  vast  .lum  t«i  th«  new  aaiveraity  lie  Iiaa  o^tablishett  in  ('hicago. 
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aaihontyj  and  receiving  some  small  gxaut  from  the  legislature. 
He  was  an  active  sanf^ine  man,  and  in  dilating  on  his  plana 
frequently  referred  to  "  the  Faculty  "  as  doing  this  or  oontem- 
platiug  that  At  last  1  asked  of  how  many  professors  the 
Faculty  at  present  consisted.  "  Well,"  he  answered,  "just  at 
present  the  Faculty  is  below  its  fall  strength,  bat  it  will  sooo 
be  more  numerous. '^  "And  at  present  ?**  I  inquired.  **  At 
present  it  consists  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself." 

The  salaries  paid  to  professors,  although  tending  to  rise, 
seem  small  compared  with  the  general  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  cost  of  living.  The  highest  known  to  me  are  those  in 
Columbia  College,  a  few  of  which  exceed  95000  (iiZlOOO)  a 
year,  and  in  the  new  university  at  Chicago,  which  has  offered 
some  of  S7000.  I  doubt  if  any  others  reach  these  figures, 
except  those  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  are  $5000. 
Even  in  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  anil  Cornell,  most  fall  below 
94000.  Harvard  now  gives  $4500  to  its  ftdl  professors.  A 
few  presidentH  receive  910,000,  which  is  the  salary  of  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  court ;  but  over  the  country  gen- 
erally I  should  guess  that  a  president  rarely  receives  94000, 
often  only  93000  or  92000,  and  the  professors  less  in  propor 
tion.  Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  found  surprising  t 
80  many  able  men  are  to  be  found  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
a  few  colleges  as  well  as  universities,  and  that  in  the  greater 
universities  there  are  also  many  who  have  trained  themselves 
by  a  long  and  expensive  education  in  £uro])e  for  their  work. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fondness  for  science 
and  learning  which  has  lately  shown  itself  in  America,  and 
which  makes  men  of  intellectual  tastes  prefer  a  life  of  letters 
with  poverty  to  success  in  business  or  at  the  bar,  partly,  as 
regards  the  smaller  Western  colleges,  to  religious  motives, 
these  colleges  being  largely  officered  by  the  clergy  of  the  de- 
nomination they  belong  to,  especially  by  those  who  love  study, 
or  fimi  their  talents  better  suited  to  the  class-room  than  to 
pulpit. 

The  professors  seem  to  be  always  among  the  social  aristoc 
of  the  city  in  wliich  they  live,  though  \xsually  unable,  from 
smallness  of  their  incomes,  to  enjoy  social  life  as  the  corre- 
sjionding  class  does  in  Scotland  or  even  in  England.     The  posi- 
tion of  president  is  often  one  of  honour  and  influence:    no 
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university  dig'nitaries  in  Great  Brittiin  are  so  well  known  to 
the  public,  or  have  their  opinions  quot*j<l  with  so  much  resj)ect, 
as  the  heads  of  the  seven  or  eight  leading  universities  of  the 
United  States. 

TTie  Students.  — It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  universities, 
as  of  those  of  Snotland  and  Germany,  to  be  freely  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  Eastern  States  comparatively 
few  are  the  sons  of  working  men,  because  parents  can  rarely 
bear  the  expense  of  a  university  course,  or  dispense  with  a  boy's 
earnings  after  he  reaches  thirteen.  But  even  in  the  East  a  good 
many  come  from  straitene<l  homes,  receiving  assistance  from 
some  richer  neighbour  or  from  charitiible  funds  belonging  to 
the  college  at  which  they  may  present  themselves,  while  some, 
in  days  when  the  standard  of  instruction  was  lower,  and  women 
were  less  generally  employed  as  teachers,  used  to  keep  district 
schools  for  three  mouths  in  winter.  In  the  West,  where  there 
is  little  distinction  of  classes  though  great  disparity  of  wealth, 
so  many  institutions  exact  a  merely  nominal  fee,  or  are  so 
ready  to  receive  without  charge  a  promising  student,  that  the 
only  difficulty  in  a  young  man's  way  is  that  of  supporting  him- 
self during  his  college  course  :  and  this  he  frequently  does  by 
earning  during  one  half  the  year  what  keeps  him  during  the 
other  half.  Often  he  earns  it  by  teaching  school: — nearly  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  last  forty  years,  including  several  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  have  taught  school  in  some  part 
of  their  earlier  careers.  Sometimes  he  works  at  a  trade,  as 
many  a  student  has  done  in  Scotland ;  and,  as  in  Scotland,  he 
is  all  the  more  respected  by  his  class-mates  for  it  The  in- 
struction which  he  gets  in  fine  of  these  Westeni  colleges  may 
not  carry  him  very  far,  but  it  opens  a  door  through  whiuh  men 
of  real  power  can  piiss  into  the  professions,  or  even  into  the 
domain  of  learning  and  scientific  research.  In  no  country  are 
the  higher  kinds  of  teaching  more  cheap  or  more  accessible. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  well-to-do  jiarents  to  send  their 
sons  to  one  of  the  greater  universities  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
fession they  contemplate  for  theni,  that  is  to  my,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  general  culture,  or  of  the  social  advaufciges  which 
a  university  course  is  thought  to  confer.  The  usual  age  at 
which  students  enter  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  East 
ia,  as  in  England,  from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  usual  age 
VOL.  n  3  X 
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of  graduation  twenty-two  to  tw^nty-tliree,*  the  regular  course 
covering  four  years.  lu  tlie  West  luaixy  students  corae  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  their  early 
education  having  been  neglected,  so  the  average  in  Western 
colleges  is  higher  Uian  in  the  East.  In  Scotland  boys  of  four- 
teen and  men  of  twenty-four  uat^d  to  sit  side  by  side  in  univer- 
sity class-rooms,  and  coniptte  on  equal  terms.  The  places  of 
less  note  draw  stiid<*nta  from  their  immediate  vicinity  only ;  to 
those  of  importance  boys  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  University  of  Michigan  has  been  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
university  fur  the  North-western  States.  Harvard  and  Yale, 
which  used  to  draw  only  from  the  Atlantic  States,  now  receive 
students  from  the  West,  and  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
A  student  generally  completes  his  four  years'  graduation  course 
at  the  same  institntion,  but  there  are  some  who  leave  a  small 
college  after  one  yeiir  to  entor  at  a  larger  one.  A  man  who 
has  graduated  in  a  cullege  whinh  lias  only  an  Arts  or  collegiate 
department,  will  often,  in  case  he  designs  himself  for  law  or 
medicine,  resort  to  the  law  or  medical  school  of  a  larger  uni- 
versity, or  even,  if  he  means  to  devote  himself  to  science  or 
philology,  will  pursue  what  is  called  a  " ^xjat-graduate  course" 
at  some  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of  le^irning.  Thus  it  mai 
happen,  as  in  Germany,  tliat  a  man  has  studied  at  three  or  f< 
universities  in  succession. 

BuUdinga  and  External  Aifpect  —  Few  of  the  buildings  in 
college  or  imiversity  are  more  than  a  century  old/  and  amot 
these  there  is  none  of  an  imposing  character,  or  with  marked 
architectural  merit.  Many  of  the  newer  ones  are  handsome 
and  well  arranged,  but  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  too 
much  money  is  now  being  spent,  at  least  in  the  West,  ii|)on 
showy  buildings,  possibly  with  the  view  of  f^oramanding  atten- 
tion. Thp  gniund  plan  is  rarely  or  never  that  of  a  quadrangle 
aa  in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  not  because  it  was  desired  to 
avoid  monastic  precedents,  but  because  detached  buildings  are 
thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cold  and  snows  of  winter. 
At  Harvard  and  Yale  the  briok  dormitories  (buildings  in  which 
the  students  live)  and  class-rooms  are  scattered  over  a  large 

J  President  Eliot  gives  it  for  Harvard  at  22  years  and  7  months. 
>  I  remember  one  in  Yale  of  a.d.  1753,  called  South  Middle,  which  w 
erat«d  ai  the  oldest  buildiui^  tbure. 
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space  of  grass  planted  with  ancient  elms,  and  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Rochester,  too,  has  a  spacious  and  handsome 
Camptts.  But  none  of  the  universities  frequented  by  men, 
unless  it  be  tlie  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  such  an  ample 
and  agreeable  pleaaure-grouud  surrounding  it  as  those  {lossessed 
by  the  two  oldest  women's  colleges,  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

Time  spent  in  Study. — Vacations  are  shorter  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  That  of  summer  usually  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  there  are  gen- 
erally ten  days  or  more  given  at  Christma-s  and  at  least  a  week 
in  April.  Work  begins  earlier  in  the  morning  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  seldom  so  early  aa  in  (fermuny.  Very  few  students 
seem  to  work  as  hanl  as  the  men  reading  tor  high  honours  do 
at  Cambridge  in  England. 

LoccU  Distribution  of  Universities  and  CollerfHs.  —  The  number 
of  degree-granting  bodies  seems  to  be  larger  in  the  Middle  and 
North-western  States  than  either  in  New  England  or  in  the 
South.  Ju  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  I  find  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  credited  with  135, 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  for  the  United  States;  but 
as  many  are  small  and  indilTerent.  the  mert*  number  does  not 
necessarily  speak  of  an  ample  and  solid  [jrovisinn  of  education. 
Indeed  Ohio  and  Illinois,  with  a  po]julation  of  about  seven 
inilliona,  have  only  one  institution  (the  new  university  at 
Chicago)  eminent  either  by  its  weaJth  or  the  type  of  instruction 
it  offers.  The  thirteen  S(mthern  States  (excluding  Missouri, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware)  stand  iu  the  tables  as  possessing 
114,  but  no  one  of  these,  except  the  University  of  Virginia, 
attains  the  first  rank ;  and  the  great  majority  are  under- 
manned and  hampered  by  the  injperfect  preparation  of  the 
students  whom  they  receive.'  In  this"  respect,  and  aa  regard^ 
education  generally,  the  South,  though  advancing,  is  still  far 
behind  tlie  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  several 
colleges,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  denominational,  established 
for  coloured  people  only. 

System  and  Methodn  of  Instrnctiojt.  —  Thirty  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  describe  these,  for 

1  It  U  hoped  tbat  the  recently  fonnrled  TuUne  Unirersity  In  New  Orleani 
will  evf>ntiially  mnkp  tUt  way  to  the  fniiit  rank.  It  has  an  e*utowinent  of 
about  S2,000,000  (£400.000). 
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WM  «ub1j,  xadaed  in  tke  f  iTt  oorinri  vkiUj, 
yow^^MjB  the  umpkt  — iCn«ttj  ^f  |]|i«  txftdi. 
iTMem  hM  rinitWwl  n  the  ]n£iis  samnikiet  of  the 
ad  MiAUe  fftirtrt,  ttni  m  mtuAj  all  tiM  Slifte  oni- 
of  the  Wcet  Tbcn  an  itOI  fegnbr  rltif,  a  eer- 
feMB  muiber  of  which  evcfj  rtmii  ■!  ■«<  ■tfrml,  hot  be  is 
•Doved  to  ehooee  for  hinwrif  bctacen  a  variety  of  eeaieca  or 
enrneak,  by  fblkiving  aaj  one  of  which  he  nay  ofakain  a 
degree*  The  freedon  of  choiee  le  gnoler  in  eooe  naiTenitie^ 
leee  in  oihen ;  in  eoaie,  chowe  is  pemitted  fron  the  fiiat»  in 
nottt,  however  (iBclading  the  gT«at  Unirenirf  of  Yak),  only 
after  two  jean.  In  Harraid  frettlom  seems  to  hare  teached 
ila  maTiinTim  This  s(xalle<d  electire  system  has  been  and  ia 
the  safajaci  of  a  warn  controrervy,  whidi  has  raged  chiefly 
loand  the  qoestion  whether  Greek  shaD  be  a  eompalaory  sab- 
Jeet*  The  change  was  intToduced  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
ieientifio  subjects  into  the  curricnlam  and  enabling  men  to 
specialize  in  them  and  in  matters  like  history  and  Oriental  or 
Boooance  philology,  and  was  indeed  a  necessary'  concomitant 
to  such  a  broadening  of  universities  aa  may  enable  them  to 
liaep  pace  with  the  awift  development  of  new  branches  of 
study  and  research  during  the  laat  forty  years.  It  is  defended 
both  on  tills  ground  and  as  being  more  likely  than  the  old 
strictly  limited  courses  to  give  evety  student  souiething  which 
will  interest  him.  It  is  opposed  as  tending  to  bewilder  him, 
(0  disperse  and  Hcatter  his  mind  over  a  too  wide  range  of  snb* 
{ects,  p«rbti[^  unconue^-'ted  with  one  anocher,  to  tempt  him 
with  the  offer  of  an  unchartered  freedom  which  he  wants  the 


1  The  rniventty  of  VlrjirinlA  wu  an  exception^  hAving  nreired  from  Ibe 

•Dllgbtened  views  ot  ■'efTers'ia  an  Impulse  tnwards  greater  freedom. 
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experience  to  use  wisely.  One  or  two  conspicuous  universities, 
—  Princeton,  for  oxaraple,  —  and  many  smaller  collegesj  have 
clung  to  the  old  system  of  one  or  two  prescribed  degree  courses 
in  wliich  coinpanitively  little  variatio.i  is  admitted.*  An  elec- 
tive system  is  indeed  jxjssible  only  where  the  teanhing  staff  is 
large  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  wide  range  of  suhjecta, 

A  parallel  change  lias  passed  u[)Ou  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Lecturing  with  few  or  no  questions  to  the  class  interposed  is 
becoming  the  rule  in  the  larger  universities,  those  especially 
which  adopt  the  elective  system,  while  what  are  called  "  reci- 
tations," that  is  to  say,  catechetical  Tuethods  resembling  those 
of  Scotland  or  of  a  college  (not  university)  lecture  in  Oxford 
thirty  years  ago,  remain  the  rule  in  the  more  conservative 
majority  of  institutions,  iind  are  practically  universal  in  West- 
ern colleges.  Some  of  the  Eastern  universities  have  recently 
established  a  system  of  informal  instruction  Viy  the  professor 
to  a  small  group  of  students  on  the  model  of  the  German 
Seminar.  Private  "  coaching,"  such  as  prevailed  largely  in 
Oxford  and  still  prevails  in  Cambridge,  is  almost  unknown. 

Requirements  for  Entrance.  —  All  the  bettiT  universities  and 
colleger  exact  a  minimum  of  knowledge  from  those  who  matri- 
culate. Some  do  this  by  imposing  an  entrance  examiuuUon. 
Others  allow  certain  schools,  of  whose  excellence  they  are 
satisfied,  to  issue  leaving  certificates,  the  production  of  which 
entitles  the  bearer  to  be  admitted  without  examination.  This 
plan  is  said  to  work  well*  Michigan  seems  to  have  led  the 
way  in  establishing  a  judiciously  regulated  and  systematized 
relation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  State  university, 
and  the  University  of  California  has  now  an  excellent  system 

1  The  small  collt^gea  are  the  wore  unwilling  to  drop  Greek  as  a  compiilBOrsr' 
subject  because  they  Lbink  tbnt  by  doinK  so  they  wou)d  lose  the  anchor  by 
which  tbey  hold  to  the  higher  culture,  and  confeAH  theraselres  to  be  no  longer 
nnircrflities. 

'  At  Harrard  I  was  Informed  that  about  one-third  of  the  students  vame 
from  the  public  {i-^-  publicly  supported)  scbools.  The  prnportinn  In  fn  most 
universities  larger.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  America,  especially  In 
the  East,  for  boys  nt  the  richer  class  to  be  sent  to  private  ttclmols,  and  th« 
ezoellence  of  such  schools  increases.  The  totnl  numtier  of  endovre<l  acad»-] 
mlea,  Bemlnaries.  aod  other  private  secondary  schools  over  the  country  tn 
1889-90  is  returneil  as  V>:t2.  with  ]6,r>40  pupils  (11.220  boys  and  TA'iQ  ^nrU) 
preparing  for  a  college  classical  course ;  9(»4i)  pupils  (632ti  boys  and  332.5  girls) 
preparing  for  a  sdentlflo  coarse.  But  these  figures  are,  of  course,  far  from 
complete. 
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for  inspecting  schools  and  adioitting  stadents  on  the  basis  of 
school  certificates. 

Degrees  and  Examinationa.  —  It  is  only  institutions  which 
have  been  chartered  by  State  authority  that  are  deemed  entitled 
to  grant  degrees.  There  are  others  which  do  so  without  any 
snch  legal  title,  but  as  the  value  of  a  degree  per  ae  is  slight, 
the  mischief  done  by  these  interlopers  can  hardly  be  serioiis. 
B.A.,  M.A.,  I>.D.,  and  LL.D.,the  two  latter  usually  for  honorary 
purposes,*  are  the  only  d*'gT«^ca  conferred  in  tlie  great  majority 
of  colleges ;  but  of  late  years  the  larger  universities  have,  in 
creating  new  t^-ourses,  createtl  a  variety  of  new  degrees  also.' 
Degrees  are  awarded  by  examination,  but  never,  I  tliink,  as 
often  in  Europe,  upon  a  single  examination  held  after  the 
course  of  stud}'  has  Ijeen  completed.  The  student,  as  he  goes 
through  the  various  classes  which  make  up  his  course,  is  ex- 
aminedf  sometimes  at  frequent  intervals,  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  on  the  work  done  in  the  classes  or  on  prescribed 
books,  and  the  degree  is  ultimately  awarded  or  refused  on  the 
combined  result  of  all  these  tests.  At  no  point  in  his  career 
is  he  expected  to  submit  to  any  one  examination  comparable, 
for  tlie  combined  number  and  difficulty  of  the  subjects  in 
which  he  is  questioned,  to  the  iinal  honour  examimitions  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  even  as  now  constituted,  much  less 
as  they  stood  fifty  years  ago. 

Tliere  is  indeed  no  res[>ect  in  which  the  American  system  is 
more  contrasted  with  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  the 
Com[>aratively  small  part  assigned  to  the  award  of  honours.  In 
England  the  Class  list  or  Tripos  has  for  many  years  past,  ever 
since  the  universities  awoke  from  their  lethargy  of  last  cen- 
tury, been  the  main  motive  power  in  stimulating  undergradu- 
ates to  exertion  and  in  stemming  the  current  which  runs  so 
Btrongly  towards  arau.sement  and  athletic  exercises,  £xam- 
iuations  have  governed  teaching  instead  of  being  used  to  test 


*  Honnrari- de^cM  are  \\\  some  liistUulidnd,  nnd  not  lunally  thoM  of  tli#« 
highest  fttanijing,  cnnferrc'l  iHth  a  profti5enefta  which  seems  to  argue  an  ifxa^ 
gerated  apprt'^'intioii  uf  incorifipinuouH  merit. 

'Mr.  D,  C.  (filrnau  (Prtisiiieiit  of  Julius  Hopkins  UiiiveraUy)  mentUms  Uie 
follnwlng  AmnD|4  ilit>  df^ijTce  titles  awarded  In  sume  instUniioDs  to  women,  tb« 
tlilM  of  bachelor  and  Master  Iwinf;  deemed  inapprnprintc,  —  Laureate  of  Scl< 
enve,  Proficieot  in  Mualc,  Maid  of  Philosophy,  Mlalresfi  of  PnUte  XJtaratura 
MistreM  of  Music  {North  Ann>Hc<xii  IifH*-tc  for  Marchj  1886). 
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it.  In  the  United  States,  although  inaet  universities  and  col- 
leges reward  with  some  sort  of  honoiimble  mention  the  students 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  conspicuously  well,  graduation 
honours  are  not  a  great  object  of  ambition;  they  win  little 
fame  within  the  institution,  they  are  scarcely  noticed  beyond 
its  walls.  In  many  universities  there  is  not  even  the  stimulus, 
which  acts  powerfully  in  Scotland,  of  class  prizes,  awarded  by 
examination  or  by  the  votes  of  the  students.  It  is  only  a  few 
institutions  that  possess  scholarships  awarded  by  competition. 
American  teachers  seem  to  find  the  discipline  of  their  regular 
class  system  sufficient  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  dili- 
gence among  their  students,  being  doubtless  aided  by  the  fact 
that,  in  all  but  a  very  few  universities,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students  come  from  simple  homes,  possess  scanty  mtians,  and 
have  their  way  in  life  to  make.  Diligence  is  the  tradition  of 
the  American  colleges,  especially  of  those  remote  from  the 
dissipating  influences  and  social  demands  of  large  cities. 
Even  the  greater  universities  have  never  been,  as  the  English 
UJiiversities  avowedly  were  in  last  century,  and  to  a  great 
extent  are  still,  primarily  places  for  spending  three  or  four 
pleasant  years,  only  incidentiiUy  places  of  instruction.  With 
some  drawbacks,  this  feature  of  the  American  seminaries  has 
two  notable  merits.  One  is  that  it  escapes  that  separation 
wliicli  has  grown  up  in  Oxford  and  Camliridge  between  {niss  or 
poll  mt'u  and  honour  men.  Every  student  suppt»ses  himself  to 
have  come  to  college  for  the  purpose  uf  learning  something. 
In  all  countries,  even  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  there  is  a 
percentage  of  idle  men  in  idaces  of  study;  but  the  idleness  of 
an  Anieri(^an  studnnt  is  due  to  something  in  his  o^^^l  character 
or  circumstances,  and  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
"  poll-man,'*  rest  on  a  theory  in  his  own  mind,  probably  shared 
by  his  parents,  that  he  entered  the  university  in  order  to  enjoy 
himself  and  form  useful  sociid  connections.  The  other  merit  is 
that  the  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  not,  among  the  better 
minds,  vulgarized  by  being  made  the  slave  of  competition  and 
of  the  passion  for  quick  and  conspicuous  success.  An  Aaneri- 
can  student  ia  not  induced  by  his  university  to  think  less  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  is  learning  than  of  how  far  it 
will  pay  in  an  examination:  nor  does  he  regard  his  ablest 
fellow-studeuts  as  his  rivals  over  a  diMcult  course  for  high 
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stakos,  rivals  whose  speed  and  strength  lie  tnust  constaDtly  be 
comparing  with  his  own.  Americans  who  have  studied  in  an 
English  university  after  graduating  in  one  of  their  own  have  told 
me  that  nothing  surprised  them  more  in  Enj;rland  than  the 
incessant  canvassing  of  tme  another's  intellectual  capacities 
which  went  on  among  the  clever  under^nulurttes.'  Probably 
less  work  is  got  out  t)f  the  hotter  American  students  than  the 
examination  system  exat;ts  from  the  same  class  of  men  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Possibly  the  ijualitiea  of  readiness  and 
accuracy  are  not  so  thoroughly  trained.  Possibly  it  is  a  loss 
not  to  be  compelled  to  carry  for  a  few  weeks  a  large  mass  of 
facts  in  one's  mind  under  the  obligation  of  finding  any  one  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Those  who  direct  tlie  leading  American  uni- 
versitioa  recognize  in  tliesc,  points  the  advantages  of  English 
practice.  Hut  they  conceive  that  the  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages are  luuch  greater,  and  are  in  this  matter  more  inclined 
to  commiserate  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  imitate  them. 

Nearly  all  American  students  do  graduate,  that  is  to  say,  as 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  fail  drop  off  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year,  the  proportion  of  ])lucks  in  the  later  examinations 
is  small.  As  regards  the  worth  of  the  degrees  given,  there  is 
of  course  the  greatest  possible  difference  Iwtween  those  of  the 
l)etterand  those  of  the  lower  institutionB,  nor  is  this  difference 
merely  one  between  the  few  great  universities  and  the  mass  of 
small  colleges  or  Western  State  universities,  for  among  the 
smaller  colleges  there  are  some  which  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  of  thordu^Omess  as  the  greatest.  The  degrees  of  the 
two  hundred  colleges  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  to 
the  lower  group  of  the  third  class  have  no  assignable  vaJue, 
except  that  of  indicating  that  a  youth  has  In-en  made  to  work 
during  four  years  at  subjerts  above  the  elementary.  Those  of 
institutions  belonging  trj  the  higher  group  and  the  two  other 
classes  represent,  on  an  average,  as  much  knowledge  and  men- 
tal discipline  as  the  poll  or  pass  degrees  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  possibly  less  than  the  pass  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  Between  the  highest  American  degrees  and  the 
honour  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  comparison. 

1  If  this  be  true  of  Eugland,  the  evil  is  probably  no  smaller  under  the  class- 
prize  system  of  Scotland. 
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A  degree  is  in  the  United  States  given  only  to  those  who 

have  followed  a  prescribed  course  in  the  teaching  institution 
which  couf«irs  it.  Xo  American  institution  has  so  far  departed 
from  the  old  and  true  conception  of  a  UTiiversity,  a|iproved  by 
both  history  and  jwlicy,  as  to  become  a  mere  examining  board, 
awarding  degrees  to  anylwdy  who  may  present  himself  from  any 
quarter.  However,  the  evils  of  existing  arrangements,  under 
which  places  below  the  level  of  German  gymnasia  aiv  i>ermitted 
to  gniiit  acatlemic  titles,  are  deemed  so  serious  by  some  educa- 
tional reformers  that  it  has  been  proposeil  to  create  in  each 
State  a  single  degree-conferring  authority  to  which  the  various 
institutions  within  the  State  should  bo.  so  t<j  speak,  tributary, 
sending  up  their  students  to  its  examinations,  which  wouhl  of 
course  be  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  most  of  the  present  in- 
dependent bodies  maintain.  This  is  what  physicians  call  a 
"  heroic  remedy  '* ;  and  with  all  respect  to  the  high  authorities 
who  now  atlvocate  it,  1  hope  they  will  reconsider  the  prublem, 
and  content  themselves  with  methods  of  reform  less  likely  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  university  teaching. 

Notwithstanding  these  evils,  and  the  vast  distanc-e  between 
the  standard  of  a  university  like  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  one  end 
of  the  scale,  and  that  of  the  colleges  of  Arkansas  at  the  other,  a 
degree,  wherever  obtained,  seems  to  have  a  certain  social  value. 
"It  is,"  said  one  of  my  informants,  '*a  thing  which  you  would 
mention  regarding  a  youu^'  man  for  whom  you  were  writing  a 
letter  of  introduction."  This  does  not  mean  very  much,  but  it 
is  better  than  nothing;  it  would  appear  to  give  a  man  some 
sort  of  advantage  in  seeking  for  educational  or  literary  work. 
In  several  States  a  man  wlio  can  point  to  his  degree  obtains 
speedier  entrance  to  the  bar,  and  some  denominations  endeavour 
to  secure  that  their  clergy  shall  have  graduated. 

Post-graduate  Courses.  —  Several  of  the  leading  universities 
have  lately  instituted  sets  of  lectures  for  students  who  hiive 
completed  the  regular  four  years*  collegiate  course  and  taken 
their  B.A.  or  B.Se*,  hoping  iu  this  way  to  provide  for  the 
special  study  of  subjects  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in 
the  regular  course.  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  among 
the  first  to  devote  itself  especially  to  this  object.  Its  aim 
was  not  so  much  to  rival  the  existing  universities  as  to  dis- 
charge a  function  wldch  many  of  them  had  not  the  means  of 
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undertaking  —  thiit  of  providing  the  liiyhest  special  instrui 
tion,  not  necessarily  iu  tn'ery  subject,  but  in  subjects  whiuli  : 
could  sectire  the  ablest  professors  to  teach.  It  has  alread; 
done  niueh  admirable  work  iu  tliis  direction,  anil  made  goo<! 
its  claim  U)  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  transatlantic  seats  of 
education.  There  are  ;Uso  many  gniduates  who,  desiring  to 
devote  themselves  tu  some  particular  branch  of  science  o] 
learning,  such  as  experimental  physics,  philology,  or  histor/i 
spend  a  semester  or  two  at  a  German  univei-sity.  Kxtremel 
few  come  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  American  professors,  when 
asked  why  they  scud  their  men  exclusively  to  Gerrajiuy,  con- 
sidering that  in  England  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a 
more  interesting  social  life,  and  of  seeing  how  England  is  try- 
ing to  deal  with  problems  similar  in  many  i*espects  to  their 
own,  answer  that  the  English  universities  make  no  provision 
for  any  students  exoupt  those  who  wish  to  gu  through  one  of 
the  regular  degree  cimrflcs.  and  are  so  much  occupied  in  pre- 
jyaring  men  to  pass  cxinninations  as  to  give,  except  in  two  or 
threi!  branches,  but  littk'  a^lvanecd  teaching.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Oxford  and  C;unbridge  offered  the  advBntages 
which  Leipzig  itnd  Berlin  do,  tlie  afflux  U>  the  two  former  of 
American  graduates  would  sfum  be  considerable. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Schools.  —  Besides  the  very  la 
number  of  schoobi  for  all  the  practical  arts,  agriculture,  en 
neering,  mining,  and  bo  forth,  as  well  as  for  the  professions 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  statistics  of  which  have  been 
already  given,  some  universities  have  established  scientific 
schools,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  theological,  legal,  and  medi 
cal  faculties.  The  theological  faculties  are  usually  dcnomi 
tional;  but  Harvard,  which  used  to  be  practically  Uni 
has  now  an  unseetarian  faculty,  in  which  there  are  seve 
learned  divines  belonging  to  Trinitarian  denominations; 
no  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  working  this  arrangement^^ 
The  law  school  is  usually  treated  as  a  separate  department, 
which  students  may  resort  who  have  not  graduated  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  course  is  usually  of  two,  sometimes  of  three, 
years,  and  covers  all  the  leading  branches  of  common  law, 
equity,  crimes,  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  extremely  officieuU 

Be$9areh, — Till  recently  no  special  provision  was  made 
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the  promotion  of  research  as  apart  from  the  work  of  learning 
auil  touching;  but  the  example  set  by  Juhiis  llopkius  aud 
Harvard  iu  fuumliiig  fellowships  for  this  purpose  has  now 
been  pretty  largely  followed,  and  in  1889-90  tliere  were  in 
25  institutions  no  less  than  172  fellowships,^  and  the  unceasing 
ujuiiificence  of  private  benefactora  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  thu  necessary  fuiitis.  Thei-e  is  now,  especially 
in  the  greater  universities,  a  good  deal  of  specialization  in 
teaching,  so  au  increasing  number  of  professors  are  able  to 
occupy  themselves  with  research. 

Aids  to  Deserting  Stitdeuts.  —  Extremely  few  colleges  have 
scholarships  or  bursaries  open  to  competition  like  those  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities, still  fewer  have  feUowships.  But  in  a  large  number 
there  exist  funds,  generally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  I'resi- 
dent  or  the  Faculty,  which  are  applicable  for  the  lienefit  of 
iiulusti'ious  men  who  need  helpj  aud  it  is  common  to  remit 
fees  in  the  case  of  those  whose  circumstances  warrant  the 
indulgence.  When,  as  occasionally  happt-ns,  free  jilaces  or 
grants  out  of  these  funds  are  awarded  upon  examination,  it 
would  he  thought  improper  for  any  one  to  compete  whose  cir- 
cumatances  pla<;ed  him  al>ove  the  need  of  pecuniary  aid :  when 
the  selection  is  left  to  the  college  authorities,  they  are  said 
to  discharge  it  with  honourable  impartiality.  Having  often 
asked  whether  favouritism  was  complained  of,  I  could  never 
hear  that  it  was.  Iu  some  colleges  there  exists  a  loan  fund, 
out  of  which  money  is  advanced  to  the  poor  student,  who 
afterwards  repays  it.  President  Garfield  obtained  his  educa- 
tioii  at  Williams  College  by  the  help  of  «ueli  a  fund.  The 
denominations  often  give  assistance  to  promising  youths  who 
intend  to  enter  the  ministiT",  Says  one  of  my  most  experi- 
enced informants :  "In  our  country  any  young  fellow  of  ability 
and  energy  can  get  education  without  paying  for  it."'    The 

1  Of  thcfie  Harrard  and  Columbia  bail  24  each,  JnUns  Hopkins  21.  Yale  t), 
PriiM'Mon  12,  thp  rnivprsity  of  ppiinsjlvjiTiia  ftn()  Onrn^l]  H  each,  Vanderbilt 
University  (in  Tennesaee)  10,  the  University  of  Wlscnnsin  10. 

'  Fees,  in  the  We-st  espeoially.  are  low,  indeed  lunny  Western  State  uni- 
versities require  none.  In  the  University  of  Michignn  a  student  l)elou|i^Dg  to 
the  State  payit  $10  on  adinLshiuii  aud  an  annual  fee  uf  $20  (Literary  Depart- 
ment), or  S'i5  (other  departmentK).  students  from  withont  the  State  paying 
925  (Bdniiiiaiou),  $30  (Literary  Department),  $39  (other  dopartmeata) . 
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experiment  tried  at  Cornell  University  in  the  way  of  provid* 
ing  remunerative  labour  for  poor  students  who  were  at  the 
same  time  to  follow  a  course  of  instruction,  seems  to  hare 
proved  unworkable,  for  the  double  effort  imposes  too  severe 
a  strain. 

Social  Life  of  the  Students,  —  Those  who  feel  that  not  only 
tlie  keenest  pleasure,  but  the  most  soLd  moral  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  their  university  life  lay  in  the  friendships  which 
tliey  formed  in  that  happy  spring-time,  will  ask  how  in  this 
r**s])ect  America  compares  with  England.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, with  their  historic  colleges  maintaining  a  corporate  life 
from  century  to  century,  bringing  the  teachers  into  easy  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  taught,  forming  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  society  a  close  and  almost  family  tie  which  is  not 
incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  great  corixiration  for  whose 
sake  all  the  minor  corporations  exist,  have  succeeded  in  pro 
dufing  a  more  polished,  gniceriil,  and  I  think  also  intellect- 
ually stimulative,  type  of  student  lifi*  tluin  either  Germany, 
with  its  somewhat  boyish  frolics  of  duelling  and  compotations, 
or  Scotland,  where  the  youth  hiis  few  facilities  for  social  inteiv 
course  with  his  classmates,  mid  none  with  his  professor.  The 
American  universities  occupy  nu  intermediate  position  between 
those  of  England  and  those  of  Germany  or  Scotland.  Formerly 
all  or  nearly  all  the  students  were  lodged  in  buildings  called 
dormitories  —  which,  however,  were  not  merely  sleeping  phioes, 
but  contained  sitting-rooms  jointly  tenanted  by  two  or  more 
students  —  and  meals  were  taken  in  common.  This  is  still 
tlie  prjictice  in  the  smaller  colleges,  and  remains  (irmly  rooted 
in  Yaln,  Harvard,  and  Princeton.  In  the  new  State  univer- 
sities, artd  in  nearly  all  universities  planted  in  large  cities,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  students  board  with  private  families,  or 
(more  Kirely)  live  in  lodgings  or  hotels,  and  an  increasing 
number  have  begun  to  do  so  even  in  places  which,  like  Har- 
vard and  Hrown  University  (Khodo  Island)  and  Cornell,  have 
some  dormitories.  The  dormitory  plan  works  well  in  compara- 
tively small  establishments,  especially  when,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  smaller  denominational  colleges,  they  are  almost  like 
large  families,  and  are  permeated  by  a  religiovis  spirit.  But 
in  the  larger  universities  the  tendency  is  now  towards  letting 
the  students  reside  where  they  please.     The  maintenance  of 
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discipline  is  deemed  to  give  Irss  trouble ;  the  poorer  student 
]s  less  inclined  to  imitate  or  envy  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
rich.  Sometimes^  however,  as  where  there  is  no  town  for 
students  to  lodge  in,  dormitories  are  indispensable.  The  chief 
breaches  of  order  which  the  authorities  have  to  deal  with 
arise  in  dormitories  from  the  practice  of  "hazing,"  i.e.  playing 
practical  jokes,  especially  up.tn  freshmen.  In  an  American 
college  the  students  are  classed  by  years,  those  of  the  first 
year  l>eing  called  freshmen,  of  the  second  year  sophomores,  of 
the  third  year  juniors,  of  the  fourth  year  seniors.  The  bond 
between  the  members  of  each  "class''  {i.e.  the  entrants  of 
the  same  year)  is  a  pretty  close  one,  and  they  are  apt  to 
act  together.  Between  sophomores  and  freshmen  —  for  the 
seniors  and  juniors  are  supposed  to  have  put  away  childish 
things  —  there  is  a  smouldering  jealousy  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  into  a  strife  sufficiently  ju».ute,  tliough  there  is  sel- 
dom aiiytliiiig  more  than  mischievously  high  sjiirits  behind  it, 
to  give  the  President  and  Faculty  trouble.*  Otherwise  the  con- 
duct uf  the  students  is  generally  gooil.  Intoxication,  gaming, 
or  other  vices  are  rare,  those  who  come  to  work,  as  the  vast 
majority  do,  being  little  prone  to  such  faults ;  it  is  only  in  a 
few  universities  situate  in  or  near  large  cities  and  resorted  to 
by  the  sons  of  the  rich  that  they  give  serious  trouble.  Of  late 
years  the  passion  for  base-ball,  foot-ball,  rowing,  and  athletic 
exercises  generally,  has  become  very  strong  in  the  universities 
last  mentioned,  where  fashionable  youth  congregates,  and  the 
student  who  excels  in  these  seems  to  be  as  much  a  hero  .among 
his  comnides  as  a  member  of  the  University  Kight  or  Eleven 
is  in  England.  The  excessive  amount  of  time  devoted  to  com- 
petition in  these  sports,  especially  as  regartls  foot-ball,  and  the 
inordinate  value  set  upon  eminence  in  them,  have  in  some 
universities  begun  to  cause  distpiiet  to  the  authorities. 

The  absence  of  colleges  constituting  social  centres  within  a 
university  has  helped  to  develop  in  the  American  universities 
one  of  their  moat  peculiar  and  interesting  institutions — I  mean 
the  Greek  letter  societies.     Tliese  are  clubs  or  fraternities  of 


^  Sophoraoivs  and  frpshmen  have  a  whiiiiniral  ImbU  nf  meeting  oue  another 
In  dvnsp  raa&sos  nnri  ityinp  whii-h  »-an  pnsh  tli**  other  aside  nr\  the  staini  or 
path.  Tills  is  called  "  riwhlne."  lu  dome  universities  the  admiaslon  of  women 
&»  sttideutik  hiLS  put  nn  viui  tu  it. 
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students,  denoted  by  two  or  three  Greek  letters^  the  initials  of 
the  secret  fraternity  motto.  Some  of  these  fraternities  exist  in 
one  college  only,  but  the  greater  are  establiaheil  in  a  good  many 
universities  and  colleges,  having  in  each  what  is  called  a 
Chajiter,  and  possessing  in  ea(^h  a  sort  of  club  house,  with 
several  meeting  and  reading  rooms,  and  sometimes  also  with 
bedrooms  for  the  members.  In  some  colleges  as  many  as  a 
third  or  a  half,  in  a  very  few  nearly  all  of  the  students,  belong 
to  a  fraternity,  which  is  an  institution  recognized  and  patro- 
nized by  the  authorities.  New  memlM»rs  are  admitted  by  the 
votes  of  the  Chapter;  and  to  obtain  early  admission  to  one  of 
the  best  is  no  small  compliment.  They  are,  so  far  as  1  know, 
always  non-ix>litical,  though  political  questions  may  be  debated 
and  political  essays  read  at  their  meetings;  and  one  is  told 
that  they  allow  no  intoxicants  to  be  kept  in  their  buildings  or 
used  at  the  feasts  they  provide.  They  are  thus  something  be- 
tween an  English  club  and  a  German  Studfnten  CorpSj  but  with 
the  element  of  the  literary  or  **  mutual  improvement"  society 
thrown  in.  They  are  deemed  a  valuable  part  of  the  nniversity 
system,  not  so  much  because  they  cultivate  intellectual  life  as 
on  account  of  their  social  influence.  It  is  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  elected  a  member;  it  is  a  jwint  of  honour  for  a 
member  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  fraternity.  Former 
members,  who  are  likely  to  include  some  of  the  imiversity  pro- 
fessors, keep  up  their  connection  with  the  fraternity,  and  often 
attend  its  chaptrrs  in  the  college,  or  its  genenil  meetings. 
Membership  constitutes  a  bond  between  old  members  during 
their  whole  life,  so  that  a  member  on  st:'ttHng  in  some  distant 
city  would  probably  find  there  persons  who  had  belonged  to  his 
fraternity,  and  would  be  admitted  to  their  local  gatherings.' 
Besides  these  there  exist  a  few  honorary  societies  into  which 
students  are  elected  in  virtue  of  j^urely  literary  or  scientific 
acquirements,  as  evidenced  in  the  college  examinations.  The 
oldest  and  most  famous  is  called  the  <^  B  K,  which  is  said  to 
mean  ^lAoo-i^La  0iov  KvBtpvrjn)^^  and  exists  in  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing universities  in  most  of  the  States. 


>  There  are,  of  rnnrse,  othor  ntiiilentA*  nocietlM  bcstilM  the«e  GrMk  letter 
ones.  KDd  in  soroo  lUjlverHhtea  the  Greek  letter  flociellw  havo  becnme  purely 
social  raiher  than  literary.  One  of  tliem  la  regnrded  with  much  stupicion 
ibe  authorities. 
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Religion.  — I  have  already  observed  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cau  uuiversitieSf  and  indeed  u  large  inajarity  of  the  smaller 
colleges,  are  denomiuatioiiaL  This  term,  however,  does  not 
meau  what  it  would  mean  in  Europe^  or  at  least  in  England. 
It  means  that  they  ha\-e  been  founded  by  or  in  connection  with 
a  patticular  church,  and  that  they  remain  to  some  extent  asso- 
ciated with  it  or  influenced  by  it.  Only  99  out  of  the  415 
mentioned  in  the  Education  Report  state  that  they  are  unseo- 
tari.'iu.  The  Methodists  claim  74  colleges ;  the  Presbyterians, 
49 ;  the  iiaptists,  44 ;  the  Koman  Catholics,  51 ;  the  Congre- 
gationaliats,  22;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  6.  But,  except 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  there  is  seldom 
any  exclusion  of  teachers,  and  never  of  students,  belonging  to 
other  chun'hes,  nor  any  attempt  to  give  the  instruction  (except, 
of  course,  in  the  theological  department,  if  tliere  be  one)  a 
sectariau  cast ;  this  indeed  is  apt  to  be  expressly  repudiated  by 
them.  Although  it  nsuaUy  happens  that  students  belonging 
to  the  chuti'h  which  influiuces  the  college  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  clmrnh,  students  of  other  persuasions 
abound ;  nor  are  efforts  made  to  proselytize  them.  For  instance, 
Harvard  retains  a  certain  sli;^ht  flavour  of  Unitarianism.  and 
has  one  or  two  Unitarian  clergymen  among  the  professors  in 
its  theological  faculty  j  Yale  has  always  been  CongregaLiouaIi«t, 
and  has  by  its  charter  ten  Congregationalist  clergymen  among 
its  trustees;  and  jnoreover  Itas  always  a  Congregationalist 
clergyman  as  its  jtresident,  as  Hrown  University  has  a  Baptiist 
clergyman.*  Princeton  is  still  more  specifically  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  several  denominational  colleges  in 
which  the  local  bishop  is  one  of  the  trustees.  Rut  in  none  of 
these  is  there  anythiug  approaching  to  a  test  imposed  upon 
professors;  all  are  resorted  to  alike  by  students  belonging  to 
any  church  or  to  none. 

In  all  the  older  universities,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
the  more  recent  ones,  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  religious 
services  are  regularly  held,  short  prayers  on  week-<lays  and 
sometimes  also  a  full  service  on  Sundays.     In  most  institu- 

>  Brown  University,  formerly  i-AUod  Ktiodo  Island  CoUege  (founded  in 
Ut>4j.  Is  in  the  rather  peoiiliar  iMisitlon  of  Imvini;  by  its  regulation  four 
denominfttions,  BaptiatK,  CongrogatinnallstB,  KpiscopalianH,  iind  Quakers, 
r«prG»nntod  on  its  two  gi>vflrning  bodlM^  the  trtistees  and  the  fellows,  the 
baptiaui  having  a  majority. 
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tions  every  student,  unless  of  course  he  has  some  conscientious 
objection,  is  expected  to  attend.  The  service  seUloiu  or  never 
contains  anything  of  a  sectarian  chanuter,  and  arrangeincats 
are  sometimes  made  fur  having  it  conducted  by  the  clergy  of 
various  denominations  in  turn.  Even  among  the  professedly 
neutral  new  State  universities,  there  are  some  which,  lik0  the 
University  of  Michigan,  have  daily  prayers.  There  are  of 
course  persons  who  tliink  that  an  unscctarian  place  of  edue-a- 
tion  cannot  l>e  a  truly  Christian  place  of  education,  and  Cornell 
University  in  its  early  days  had  to  face  attacks  directed  against 
it  on  this  score.'  But  the  more  prevalent  view  is  that  a  uni- 
versity ought  to  be  iti  a  general  sense  religious  without  being 
sectarian.*  An  interesting  experiment  in  unsectarian  religious 
worship  has  fur  Hume  time  p:ust  been  tried  at  Harvard,  Attend- 
ance at  the  college  chapel,  funiierly  compulsory,  is  now  volun- 
tary, and  short  morning  daily  services  with  extempore  prayers 
are  conducted  by  the  chaplains,  who  are  eminent  ministers  of 
different  denomiuations^  serving  in  turn  for  a  few  weeks  each. 
The  late  Dr.  Thillips  Brooks  was  one  of  them;  and  his  short 
aihlresses  piufoundJy  impressed  the  students.  About one-thir^ 
of  the  total  number  of  undr^rgraduates  usually  attend. 

The  Provision  of  Univentiti/  Edficafion  for    Women.  —  T 
efforts  mailr  anil  oxperimetjts  tried  in  this  mtitter  furnish 

1  At  Coniell  Univeraity  Ihyre  exista  a  Sunday  preaoherahip  endnwed  with  i 
fond  of  SaO.fKKl  (£lM)(K)),  vildrh  ifl  iisml  Ift  reruraiMfniMi  the  st-rvices  of  distin 
euJslR'd  mliilBterB  of  difTwrcDt  ileiioiulnationK,  who  proAoIi  in  snocc^tiion  diiring 
twenty-line  Snmlays  of  the  a»*a<i4?nik*  year.  The  founder  was  on  EpifHTi>[iali.i,n 
whiMn  linit  idea  wns  to  have  a  cimplainry  Hmited  to  ministers  of  liis  denomi 
nation,  but  liie  iruaieos  tvfubcd  the  endowment  on  such  torms.  Tbe  only  sU^ 
d«nt«  who  altfitmt  tht^-niBelves  are  Roiunn  Cntholies. 

*  Tills  idea  is  Qxa^-tly  oxprcMod  tn  the  regulations  for  tbo  recent  grtAt  foi 
datinn  of  Mr.  Iceland  Stanford  in  California.  It  is  declared  to  bo  tbe  duty 
th(j  trustees  "  to  prohibit  ftm-tarian  instrnrlion,  but  to  have  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity the  immortality  of  the  »oul,  the  exiuteuee  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator,  ami  that  ohedienee  tn  His  laws  is  tlic  hifihest  duty  of  man."  The 
founders  further  doiiare,  "  While  it  Js  <iur  de-sire  Unit  tbere  sball  be  no  sectA- 
ri&n  teaching  in  this  institution,  It  Is  very  far  from  our  thou^^bts  to  cxolndc 
diyine  ser\-ice.  We  Irnve  provided  that  a  suitable  buildine  bo  erected,  wberptn 
the  professors  of  tbe  various  religious  denominations  f^iiall  from  time  to  time 
be  invited  to  deliver  disttoursos  not  sectarian  in  chariieter."  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  still  more  recent  foumlatinu  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  Chii^aj^i^  pro- 
Boribes  that  "  at  all  times  two-thirds  of  the  lrust4>fi.>4  and  aUti  the  pn<<ti>ti>nt  of 
tbe  university  ami  of  its  said  •■oIleRe  shall  he  members  of  repnlar  Baptist 
churches  —  and  in  this  pariirular  the  charter  sball  be  forever  unalterable." 
All  professorships,  however,  are  tu  be  free  froih  "^uy  rell^uus  testa. 
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terial  fur  a  treatise.  All  I  have  space  to  meutiou  is  that  these 
efforts  have  t'hiefly  flowed  in  two  channels.  One  is  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  co-etluration  witli  iin-^n  in  tlie  same  places  of 
higher  education.  This  has  gone  on  for  many  years  in  Home 
of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  West,  such  as  Oberlin 
and  Antioch,  in  Ohio.  Both  sexes  have  been  taught  in  the 
same  classes,  meetin);^  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  hut  lodged  in 
separate  buildings.  My  informants  all  commended  the  plan, 
declaring  that  the  effect  on  the  manners  and  gennnil  tone  of 
the  studente  was  excellent.  The  State  universitifs  founded 
of  late  years  in  the  West  are  by  law  open  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men.  The  number  of  women  attending  is  always  smaller 
than  that  of  men,  yet  in  some  institutions  it  is  considerable, 
as  for  instance  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
there  were,  in  1889-90,  369  women  and  1789  men,  and  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  232  women  and  770  men,  while 
Oberlin  had  901  women  and  812  men.  The  students  live  where 
they  will,  but  are  taught  in  tlie  same  claases,  generally,  liowever, 
sitting  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  class  room  from  tlie  men. 
The  evidence  given  to  me  as  to  the  working  of  this  system  in 
the  Universities  of  California  an(i  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Coniell 
University,  was  favourable,  Siive  that  the  young  men  sometimes 
find  the  competition  of  the  girls  rather  severe,  and  eall  them 
"study  machines,"  observing  that  they  are  more  eager,  and 
lese  addioted  to  sports  or  to  mere  lounging. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  tendency  luia  been  to  establish 
universities  or  colleges  exclusively  for  women,  and  cases  are 
known  to  me  in  which  institutions  that  received  both  sexes 
ended  by  having  a  distinct  department  or  separate  college  for 
women.  There  are  ytersons  even  in  the  East  who  would  prefer 
the  scheme  of  co-educiition,  but  the  more  general  view  is  that 
the  stricter  etiquette  and  what  is  polled  the  "  more  complex 
civilization"  of  the  older  States  render  this  undesirable,^  The 
total  number  of  colleges  specially  for  women  is  given  in  the 
Education  Kejiort  for  1889-90  at  179,  with  577  male  and  1648 
female  instructors,  and  24,851  students,  of  whom  11,811  were 
in  the  "collegiate  department."     Most  of  these  colleges,  how- 


>  Aft  the  late  Mr.  Oeor^re  WilUam  CnrtU  wrote  three  years  ago: 
settled  that  Jnliet  may  study,  bnt  shall  she  study  with  Romeo  ?- 
question  which  givee  even  Boston  pause." 

VOL.  n  2  V 


It  is  now 
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ever,  might  nioro  fitly  be  described  as  upper  schools.  The 
number  of  degru«8  conferred  was  978.  Amonfj  these  collegeft  «J 
the  btist  ktiow^i,  aiid  apparently  the  most  complete  and  effi>.fl| 
cient/  are  Vassiir,  at  Poughkoepsie,  New  York ;  Wellesley  and 
Smith  in  Massachusetts;  Bryn  Mawr  in  Pennsylvania,  I  ri». 
ited  the  two  former,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  for  learning  by  which  both  the  professors  and 
the  students  seemed  to  be  inspired,  aa  well  as  by  the  high 
level  of  the  teaching  given.  They  have  happily  escaped  the 
tempUitiou  to  which  souie  similar  institutions  in  England  seem 
to  yield,  of  making  everything  turn  upon  degree  examinations. 
Harvard  has  established,  in  what  waa  called  its  Annex,  but  is 
now  more  generally  known  as  Radcliffe  College,  a  separate 
department  for  women,  in  which  the  university  professors 
Inc^ture.  I  have  no  adequate  data  for  comparing  the  quality 
of  the  education  given  to  women  in  America  with  that  pro- 
vided by  women's  colleges,  and  especially  by  Girton  and 
Newnham,  in  Enghtnd,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
eagerness  to  make  full  provision  for  women  has  been  keener 
in  the  former  country,  and  that  a  much  larger  number  avail  \ 
themselves  of  what  has  Iwon  provided. 

General  Observations.  —  The  European  reader  will  by  this 
time  have  perceived  how  hard  it  is  to  give  such  a  general  esti- 
mate of  the  educational  and  social  worth  of  the  higher  teach-  | 
ing  in  the  United  States  as  one  might  give  of  the  universities 
of  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  America  the  univer- 
sities are  not,  as  they  aVe  in  those  countries,  a  well-defined 
class  of  institutions.  Not  only  is  the  distance  between  the 
beat  and  the  worst  greater  than  that  which  in  Germany  sepa- 
rates Leipzig  from  Rostock,  or  in  England  Cambridge  from 
Durham,  but  the  gradations  from  the  best  down  to  the  worst 
are  so  imperceptible  that  one  can  nowhere  draw  a  line  and  say  | 
that  here  the  true  university  stops  and  the  pretentious  school 
begins.^    As  has  been  observed  already,  a  large  number  present 


1  In  1889-W  Wellosld^  had  A60  stmlenu,  with  79  profesnon  and  t«ftcben 
women  and  7  men),  and  $17A,<)'K>  of  prmluctlvp  funds.    Smith  Collff;^  had  54! 
gtudentii,  :t2  InMructora  (Ifl  women  and  14  men),  niid  943i!,7't1)  u(  pnMlitctI 
funds.    ViLHHnr  ha4l  3'J5  atudenta,  ^  insiruclur<)  {Tt  women  and  K  men),  and 
^74.3:^  of  priMluctlv«  funds. 

*  Even  in  Europe  it  U  ourloiu  to  not«  bnw  each  coimtry  it  apt  to  think  lh« 
uniYeraltiefl  of  the  other  to  l>r  rather  scbooU  than  unlTcrsltlea.  Tb«  GermaM 
oall  Ojduxii  and  Cambridg«  auboula,  livcansu  ibey  baro  hillierto  ^rtn 
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the  external  seeming  and  organization  —  the  skeleton  plan,  so 
to  speak  —  of  a  university  with  the  actual  performance  of  a 
rather  raw  school. 

Moreover,  the  American  universities  and  colleges  are  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Truft,  nearly  everything  in  America  is 
changing,  the  apparently  intlexible  Constitution  uot  excepted. 
Kut  the  changt'd  that  are  piissing  in  the  universities  are  only 
to  he  pai-alh'lel  by  those  that  piss  upon  Western  cities.  The 
number  of  small  colleges,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Pacific  States,  is  increasing.  Tlie  character  of  the  Kastern 
universities  is  being  constantly  modified.  The  former  multi- 
ply, because,  under  the  Federal  syHtem,  every  State  likes  to 
have  its  own  universities  numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  inde- 
pendent of  other  States,  even  as  respects  education  ;  while  the 
abumhiuce  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  rich  men  to  commemorate 
themselves  and  to  benefit  their  community,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  churches,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  coU+^ges  where 
none  are  needed,  and  where  money  would  be  better  sp'nt  in 
improving  those  which  exist.  Individualism  and  laissez  /aire 
hav(^,  in  this  matter  at  leasts  fre.>  scope,  for  a  State  legislature  is 
always  rendy  to  charter  any  number  of  new  degree-giving  bodies.* 
Meanwhile,  the  great  institutions  of  the  Atlantic  States  ron- 
tinue  to  expsiml  and  develop,  not  merely  owing  to  the  accre- 
tion of  wealth  to  them  from  the  liberality  of  benefactors,  but 
because  they  are  in  close  touch  with  Europe,  resolved  to  bring 
their  highest  education  up  to  the  European  level  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  iilled  with  that  love  of 
experiment  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  are  so  much  stronger 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  to-day  is  the 
struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
l)etweeu  the  greater,  and  especially  the  State  universities,  and 
the  small  denominational  colleges.  The  latter,  which  used  to 
have  the  field  to  themselves,  are  now  afraid  of  being  driven 

atirely  little  profesaJonal  and  specialized  teaehinf;.  The  Eu^^Iish  rail  the 
Scotch  imivorHJtie.s  HchDoli  beeauae  many  of  their  Httidf^ntfl  vtitar  at  tiftoen. 

*  The  New  Yurk  letfislature  recently  offered  a  charter  to  thf  ChaiiLaiiqiia 
gathering,  one  nf  the  mnHt  interesting  intlitutlnns  in  America,  slaniling  mid- 
way hotvreim  a  university  and  a  caiup-mceting.  and  roprl^sentin(tf  both  the 
r«UKious  Kpirit  and  the  li>ve  of  kuowledgo  which  characterlKe  the  bett«r  part 
oi  the  native  American  maaaca. 
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off  it  by  the  growth  of  the  former,  and  are  redoubling  their 
exertions  not  only  U>  increase  their  own  rv&uurees  and  students, 

but  —  at  least  in  some  States  —  to  prevent  the  State  university 
from  obtaining  larger  grants  from  the  State  tre^isury.  They 
allege  that  the  unsectariau  character  of  the  State  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  the  freedom  allowed  to  their  students,  make-s 
them  less  capable  of  giving  a  moral  and  religious  training;. 
But  as  tlie  graduates  of  the  State  universities  become  numer- 
ous in  the  legislatures  and  influential  generally,  and  as  it  is 
more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  the  small  colleges  cannot,  for 
want  of  funds,  provide  the  various  appliances  —  libraries, 
museums,  laboratories,  and  so  forth  —  which  universities  need, 
the  balance  seems  likely  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  State  uni- 
versities. It  is  probable  that  while  these  will  rise  towards  the 
level  of  their  K:istern  sisters,  many  of  the  denominatiomti 
colleges  will  subside  into  the  position  of  places  of  preparatory 
training. 

One  praise  which  has  often  been  given  to  the  universities  of 
iScotland  may  bi'  given  to  those  of  America,  While  the  German 
universities  luive  been  [wpular  but  not  free,  while  the  English 
univei-sities  have  been  free  *  but  not  popular,  the  American 
universities  have  been  both  free  and  jiopular.  Although  some 
have  been  managed  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  the  number  has  bee 
so  great  that  the  community  have  not  suffered.  They  have 
been  estaldislied  so  e:i8ily,  they  have  so  fully  reflected  the 
haVjits  and  conditions  of  th*?  pco])lc,  as  to  have  been  accessible 
to  every  stratum  of  tlto  iKjpulation.  They  show  all  the  merits 
and  all  the  faults  of  a  development  absolutely  uncontrolled  by 
gnverinuent,  and  little  controlled  even  by  the  law  which  binds 
endowments  down  to  the  purpoises  fixed  by  a  founder,*  because 
new  foundations  were  constantly  rising,  and  new  endowments 
were  accruing  to  the  existing  foundations.  Accoi'dingly,  while 
a  European  observer  is  struck  by  their  inequalities  and  b 
the  crudcncBB  of  many  among  them,  he  is  also  struck  by  the 


if 
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>  Frpe  M  rffffarrlH  !ieI(-pov*»rnmfint  in  matters  of  education,  tor  ihoy 
tightly  bniind  by  thcolf>uii>al  rf.itriotf'Mis  till  a. P.  IHTl. 

>  Tlie  law  of  nmst  AnuTtraii  States  lias  not  yef  retiognlzed  the  necessity  of 
provldinf*  proper  tnethoiJa  for  iM^ilinc  nnide  th*»  ditipnsitfons  made  by  founders 
when  Hrctim^tjiurcs  chance  or  tlipir  ref^ilatlons  prove  iniRiiitable.    Endow- 
ments, if  tlicy  f-'ontiiitie  tn  increaKO  u<  their  present  rate,  will  become  a  vei 
doubtful  blcAsiug  \\u\esn  this  quoatitin  ia  boldly  dealt  with. 
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life,  the  spirit,  the  sense  of  progress^  which  pervade  them.  In 
America  itself  education;il  reforiuere  art;  apt  to  deplore  the 
absence  of  controL  They  complain  of  the  multiplication  of 
degree-giving  bodies,  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  worth  of 
a  degree.  They  point  to  the  dissipation  over  more  than  thirty 
colleges,  as  in  Ohio,  of  the  funds  and  teaching  power  which 
might  have  pmdtioed  one  first-rate  university.  Dne  strong 
institution  in  u  State  does  more,  tln-y  argue,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teachiuy^  aud  learning,  and  to  civilize  the  region 
which  it  serves,  than  Ciui  he  done  by  twenty  weak  ones. 

The  European  observer,  while  he  admits  this,  conceives  that 
his  American  friends  may  not  duly  realize  the  services  which 
these  small  colleges  perform  in  tho  rural  districts  of  the  coim- 
try.  They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of  poor  mm,  who  might 
never  resort  to  a  distant  jdaoe  \>f  edTicatiLfii.  They  set  learning 
in  a  visible  form,  plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but  digniti*;'d  even 
in  lier  humility,  b**fore  the  eyes  of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom 
the  love  of  knowledge,  naturally  strong,  might  never  break 
from  the  bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some  zealous 
gardener.  Tliey  give  the  chiine-e  of  rising  in  some  intellectual 
walk  of  lil'e  to  many  a  strong  and  earnest  iiatun'  who  might 
otherwise  have  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and  per- 
haj)a  failed  in  those  avocations.  They  light  up  in  many  a  coun- 
try town  what  i-s  at  first  only  a  farthing  niahlight,  but  which, 
when  the  town  swells  to  a  city,  or  when  endowments  flow  in, 
or  when  some  able  teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  becomes  a  lamp 
of  growing  flame,  which  may  Anally  throw  its  rays  over  the 
whole  State  in  which  it  stands.  In  some  of  these  smaller 
Western  colleges  one  finds  to-day  men  of  great  ability  and 
great  attainments,  one  finds  students  who  are  receiving  an 
education  (|uite  as  thorough,  though  not  always  as  wide,  as  the 
best  Eastern  universities  can  give.  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that 
the  time  for  more  concentration  has  come,  :uid  that  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  granting  degrees  would  be  useful.  But  one 
who  recalls  the  history  of  the  West  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  bears  in  minr^  the  tremendous  rush  of  ability  and  energy 
towards  a  purely  material  develo]imp.iit  which  has  marked  its 
people,  will  f^'el  that  this  uncontrolled  freedom  of  teaching, 
this  multiplication  of  small  institutions,  have  done  for  the 
country  a  work  which  a  few  State-regulated  universities  might 


have  failed  to  do.  The  higher  learning  is  in  no  danger  The 
great  universities  of  the  Eist,  as  well  as  one  or  two  in  the 
West,  are  alread.y  beginning  to  rival  the  ancient  universitiea 
of  Europe.  They  will  soon  liave  far  greater  funds  at  their 
command  with  which  to  move  towards  the  same  ideal  as  Gcr 
many  sets  bef«^)re  herself;  and  they  have  alr&idy  what  is 
better  thiui  fiinda  —  an  anlour  and  imiustry  amon^  the  teachers 
which  equals  that  displayed  fifty  ycari*  ag<.>  iu  Germany  by  the 
foryraost  men  of  the  generation  which  raised  the  German 
schools  to  their  glnriuus  pre-eminence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  observer  familiar  with  two  TUii- 
versities  which  are  am(ini^  the  oldest  and  most  famous  ia 
Europe,  and  ait*  beyond  question  the  most  extemiilly  sumptu- 
ous and  beuutiiul,  wtmld  be  inclined  to  dispanige  the  corre- 
sponding institutions  of  thtr  United  States,  whose  tnulitiuns 
are  comparatively  short,  and  in  whose  outward  aspect  there  is 
little  to  attract  the  eye  or  touch  the  imagination.  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  An  Englishman  who  visits  America  can  never 
fetd  sure  how  far  his  judgment  has  been  affected  by  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  he  receives.  Hut  if  I  may  venture  to 
state  the  impression  which  the  American  universities  have 
made  upon  me,  I  will  say  that  while  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country  they  are  those  uf  which  the  Americans  speak  most 
modestly,  and  indeed  deprecatingly,  they  are  those  which 
seem  to  be  at  this  moment  making  the  swiftest  progress,  and 
to  have  the  brightest  promise  for  the  future.  They  are  supply- 
ing exactly  those  things  which  European  critics  have  hitherto 
found  lacking  to  America :  and  thny  are  contributing  to  her 
political  as  well  as  to  her  contemplative  life  elements  of 
inestimable  worth. 
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CHAPTER  CVI 

TBS   CUUBCUES   AND  THE   CLEB07 

In  examining  tlie  National  government  and  .the  State  gov- 
ernments we  liave  never  once  }iad  occasion  to  advert  to  any 
ecclesiastical  body  or  question,  because  with  such  matters 
government  lias  in  the  United  States  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 
Of  all  the  differences  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
this  is  perhiipa  the  mo3t  salient.  Half  the  wars  of  Euri»pe, 
half  the  internal  troubles  that  have  vexed  European  states, 
from  the  Mouophysite  uuutroversies  iu  the  Eonuui  Empire  of 
the  fifth  century  down  to  the  Kulturkampf  in  the  (Jermau 
Empire  of  the  nineteenth,  have  arisen  from  theological  differ- 
ences or  from  the  rival  claims  of  church  and  state.  This  whole 
vast  chapter  of  debate  and  strife  has  remained  virtually  un- 
opened in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  Established  Church. 
All  religious  bodies  are  absolutely  equal  before  the  law,  and 
unrecognized  by  the  law,  except  as  voluutaiy  associations  of 
private  citizens. 

The  Federal  Constitution  contains  the  following  prohibi- 
tions :  — 

Art  YI.  No  religious  teat  shall  ever  be  required  u  a  qualiflcalion  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Unitsd  States. 

Amendment  I.  Congress  Bliall  make  no  law  respeotUig  au  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  tlie  free  exercise  thereof 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  alter  or  infringe  upon 
these  provisions.  They  affect  the  National  government  only, 
placing  no  inhibition  on  the  States,  and  leaving  the  whole 
subject  to  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  though  subject  to  the 
general  guarantees  against  opprtission. 

Every  8tate  constitution  «n)iitaiu8  provisions  generally  simi- 
lar to  the  above.     Most  declare  that  every  mau  may  worship 
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Goil  aeorirdiiig  to  liis  own  ooiiBcienc^e,  or  tliat  the  free  enjoy- 
ment uf  :ill  religious  stintimtmts  and  f*nm.s  of  worship  shall  be 
held  sacred;'  most  also  provide  that  no  man  shall  bt  com- 
pelled to  support  or  attend  any  church;  some  forbid  the  crea- 
tion of  an  established  church,  and  many  the  showing  of  a 
preference  to  any  particular  sect;  while  many  provide  tliat  no 
money  shall  ever  \h\  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  or  from 
the  funds  of  any  municipal  body^  to  be  ajiplii-d  for  the  benefit 
of  any  ehundi  orsci;laiiau  institution  or  denuiuinational  school. 
Thirty-three  constitutions,  including  those  of  the  six  Dew 
States,  forbid  any  religious  test  to  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  otfiee;  some  declare  that  this  principle  extetids  to  all 
civil  riglits;  some  specify  that  religious  belief  is  not  to  affeet 
a  man's  competence  a^  a  witness.  Knt  in  several  States  there 
still  exist  fiualifioations  worth  noting.  Vermont  and  Dela- 
ware declare  that  every  sect  ought  to  maintain  some  form  of 
religious  worship,  and  Vermont  adds  that  it  ought  to  observe 
the  Ijord's  Day.  Six  Southern  States  exclude  from  office  any 
one  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Besides 
these  six,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  pronounce  a  man  in- 
eligible for  office  who  dues  not  believe  in  CrOil  and  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  pimishmeats.  Maryland  and  Arkansas 
even  make  sucli  a  person  incompetent  fis  a  juror  or  witness.' 
Religious  freedom  has  Iwen  generally  thought  of  in  America 
in  the  form  of  freedom  and  equality  as  between  different  sorts 
of  Christians,  or  at  any  rate  different  sorts  of  theists;  persons 
opposed  to  religion  altogether  liave  till  recently  been  ex- 
tremely few  every  wliere  and  practically  unknown  in  the  South. 
Tlie  neutrality  of  the  Jjtate  cannot  therefore  bo  said  to  be 
theoretically  complete.* 

In  earlier  days  the  States  were  very  far  from  being  neutral. 
Those  of  New  England,  except  Rhode  Island,  began  with  a 
sort  of  Puritan  theocracy,  and  excluded  from  some  civil  rights 


1  Poor  Suites  provide  that  thtfl  declaration  it  not  to  be  taken  to 
bnaches  of  the  public  peai*e,  many  ihiii  it  shall  not  exciuw  acts  or  lieentiuu*- 
aaw,  or  Justify  prartieca  Int^onitiHtfnt  with  (h«  iteann  ami  mfetyof  th<^  Stato, 
and  three  tliRl  uo  person  shall  distnrl>  oiliors  In  their  relit^Hons  worehip. 

*  Full  (li-inilji  on  thaso  points  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Siliusou's  valuahlu  coUeC' 
tlon  eiitiltitfi  American  Statute  Law. 

*  N)'%-ada  and  Idaho  have  rvcently  disfranehiHed   all   MftrinnnK    rfitidrnt 
within  thHr  ffospectire  bounds ;  hnt  Miirmnnlflm  i<i  attarliH  noi  xn  tmtch  aa  %^ 
rell|[iuu  aa  in  rwpeet  of  lu  social  featurea  and  hlenuehtcal  character. 
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persons  who  stood  outside  the  religious  community.  Congre- 
gationalism was  the  ruling  faith,  and  Roman  Catholics,  Quak- 
ers, and  Baptists  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The  early 
constitutions  of  several  States  recognized  what  was  virtually 
a  State  churchy  requiring  each  locality  to  provijle  for  and  sup- 
port the  inihlid  worship  of  God.  It  was  not  till  1818  that 
Connecticut  in  adopting:  her  new  constitution  jdawd  all  relig- 
ious bodies  on  a  level,  and  left  tlie  maint*.'iiance  of  churches  to 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  faithful.  In  Massachusetts  a  tiix 
for  the  support  uf  the  Congregationulist  churches  was  ini|>ose.d 
on  all  citizens  not  belonging  to  some  other  incorporated  relig- 
ious hody  until  ISll.  and  n'ligions  equality  was  Hrst  fully 
recognized  by  a  constitutional  amendment  of  1S33.  In  Virginia^ 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy was  the  established  form  of  religion  till  the  Revolution, 
when  under  the  impulse  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  all  the 
more  heartily  because  the  Anglican  clergy  were  prone  to 
Toryism  (as  attachment  to  the  British  connection  was  called), 
and  because,  at  least  in  Virginia,  there  had  been  some  per- 
secution of  Nonconformists,  all  religious  distinctions  were 
abolished  and  si»eci:il  ecclesiastical  privileges  withdrawn. 
In  Pennsylvania  no  clnirch  was  ever  legally  established.  In 
New  York,  however,  lirst  the  Dutch  KeffJiinfil,  and  afU»rwards 
the  Anglican  Churcli  had  in  colonial  days  enjoyed  a  measure 
of  State  favour.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  disestablishment,  if  one  may  call  it  by  that  name,  of  the 
privileged  church  was  aceoniplished  with  no  great  effort,  and 
loft  very  little  rancour  l>ehind.  Iti  the  South  it  seemed  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  Ke volution.  In  New  England  it  came 
more  gradually,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  political  devel- 
opment of  each  coramonwealtli.  The  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  the  States  were  not  inwoven  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  any  wealthy  or  socially  dominant  class;  and  it 
was  felt  that  equality  and  democratic  doctrine  generally  were 
too  palpably  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  any  privileges  in 
religious  matters  to  be  defensible  in  argument.  However, 
both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  there  was  a  political 
struggle  over  the  process  of  disestablishment,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalist  ministers  predicted  evils  from  a  change  whicl'. 
they  afterwards  admitted  to  have  turned  out  a  blessing  to  theii 
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own  churches.     Xo  voice  has  ever  since  been  raised  in  favour 
of  reverting  —  I  will  not  say  to  a  Stato  establishment  of  r^^ 
ligion  —  but  even  to  any  State  endowmenti  or  State  rej 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.     It  is  accepted  as  an  axiom 
all  Americans  that  the  civil  power  ou^^ht  to  be  not  only  neuti 
and  impartial  as  between  different  lorms  of  faith,  but  ought 
to  leave  these  matters  entirely  on  one  side,  regarding  them  ut^^ 
more  than  it  regards  the  artistic  or  literary  pursuits  of  tl^^| 
citizens,*     There  seem  to  be  no  two  opinions  on  this  subje*^^ 
in  the    United   States.      Kven   the   Protestant   Episcopalian 
clergy^  who  are  in  miiuy  ways  disi>osed  to  admire  and  envy      j 
their  brethren  in  Euylaud;  even  the  Komau  Catholic  bishops, 
whose  creed  justifies  the  enforcement  of  the  true  faith  by  the 
secular  arm,  assure  the  European  visitor  that  if  State  estab- 
lishment were  offered  them  thoy  would  decline  it,  preferring 
the  freedom  they  enjoy  to  any  advantages  tlie  State  could  con- 
fer.    Every  ndigious  community  can  now  organize  itself  in , 

whatever  way  it  pleases,  lay  down  its  own  rules  of  faith 
discipline,  create  and  administer  its  own  system  of  judicati 
raise  and  apply  its  funds  at  its  uncontrolled  discretion, 
church  established  by  the  Stiite  would  not  bo  able  to  do 
these  things^  l>ceausi:  it  would  also  be  controlled  by  the  Stat 
and  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  other 
sects. 

The  only  controversies  that  have  arisen  regarding  State 
action  in  religious  matters  have  turned  upon  tlie  appropriation 
of  public  funds  to  charitable  institutions  managed  by  some 
particular  denomination.  Such  appropriations  are  expressly 
])roliibit«^d  in  the  constitutions  of  some  States.  But  it  may 
hap|>en  t)u;t  the  readiest  way  of  promoting  some  IjenevolenI 
public  purpose  is  to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  an  institui 
already  at  work,  and  successfully  serving  tliat  purpose, 
this  reason  may  sometimes  l>e  truly  given,  so  It  is  also  some- 
times advanced  where  the  real  motive  is  to  purchase  the  politi- 
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cal   support  of  the   denomination   to  which   the   institutioni 
belongs,  or  at  least  of  its  clergy.     In  some  States,  and  par- 

>  Thpr«  1§,  howi^rer,  %nA  luM  for  namt'  ttmp  ht^n,  a  inovem<«n1,  1m1,  I  thlnli:, 
by  some  RapiiM  antl  Moibodlst  ministers,  for  obiaiiilnfc  the  inw>rti<in  of  thm 
imiiie  of  G>k1  ill  tJie  Federal  Oiiiiithiition.  'niiiMi  ubu  ileHire  tliiv  iippe&r  to 
liuld  thai  the  iuntruniftit  wpuUI  be  lltereby  iu  a  lujinutir  itauctified,  auil  a 
tinct  natiuoaJ  recogoUiua  of  tboUm  exprvw«d. 
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ticularly  in  New  York,  State  or  city  legislatures  are  often 
charged  with  giving  money  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  Catholic  vote.^  In  these  oasea, 
however,  the  money  always  purports  to  be  voted  not  for  a 
religious  but  for  a  philanthropic  or  educational  purpose.  No 
ecclesiastical  body  would  be  strong  enough  to  obtain  any  grant 
to  its  general  funds,  or  any  si)ecial  i.nmunity  for  its  ministers. 
The  passion  for  prjuality  in  religions  as  well  as  secular  mat- 
ters is  everywhere  in  America  far  too  strong  to  be  braved,  and 
nothing  excites  more  general  disapprobation  than  any  attempt 
by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  to  interfere  in  politics.  The 
suspicion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  uses  its  power  over 
its  members  to  guide  their  votes  for  its  purposes  has  more 
than  once  given  rise  to  strong  anti-Catholic  or  (as  they  would 
be  called  in  Canada)  Orange  movements,  such  as  that  which 
has  recently  figured  so  largely  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  under  the  name  of  the  American  Protective 
Association.  So  the  hostility  to  Mormonism  was  due  not 
merely  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the  notion  that 
the  hierarciiy  of  the  Latter  l>ay  Saints  constitutes  a  secret  and 
tyrannical  imperium  in  imperio  opposed  to  the  genius  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  form 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people.  A  State 
recognizing  no  church  is  called  a  godless  State;  the  disestab- 
lishment of  a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  impiety. 
Nothing  can  be  fartlier  from  the  American  view,  to  an  expla- 
nation of  which  it  may  l)e  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstentiun  of  tlie  State  from  interference  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  may  be  advocated  ou  two  principles,  which 
may  be  called  the  political  and  the  religious.  The  former  sets 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  holds  any 
attempt  at  compulsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  liberty  nf  thought,  as  well  as  on  liberty  of  action, 
which  could  be  justified  only  wh«n  a  practice  claiming  to  be 


1  In  1H70  the  Rnman  Catholic  schools  and  charities  of  New  York  reo«iTed 
more  thatt  $4C)0,000  (dGSO.OOO) ;  about  972,000  were  then  also  given  tn  other 
ilenominatlonal  iufltitutiun*. 
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TeU^ioxis  is  so  obviouj^ly  anti-Bocial  or  immoral  as  to  threaten 
the  welM>eiii;j;  of  th*^  community.  Religious  persecution,  even 
in  its  inililrr  forms,  surh  as  disqualifying  tho  mombers  of  a 
[wirtiouliir  8ect  for  public  oflice,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsisteut 
with  the  conception  of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  primordial  rights  of  the  citizen  which  modern  thought 
has  embraced.  Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of  the  im- 
position of  disabilities,  and  confines  itaelf  to  favouring  a  par- 
ticular church,  whether  by  grants  of  money  or  hy  giving  special 
immunities  to  its  clergy,  thi^  is  an  infriugemcnt  ou  equality, 
putting  one  man  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  others  in 
respect  d  matters  which  are  (according  to  the  view  I  am  stat 
ing)  not  fit  subjects  for  State  cognizance. 

The  second  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  religi 
view  of  the  question,  starts  from  tiie  conception  of  the  chu 
as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purjKJses,  and  mov 
along  spiritual  paths.     It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  uuseen  Being,  their  memory  of 
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a  past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating^j 
tliat  life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  aii^^l 
illimitable  future.  Comjmlsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  such  a  body,  wliioh  Uvea  by  love  and  reverence,  not 
by  law.  It  desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  its  strength 
comes  from  above,  and  tiiat  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
It  does  not  seek  for  oxclnsive  privileges,  conceiving  that  these 
would  not  only  create  bitterness  between  itself  and  other 
religious  bodies,  but  might  attract  jwrsons  who  did  not  really 
share  its  sentiments,  while  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those 
who  are  already  its  members.  Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to 
be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the  State,  in  such  a  world  as 
the  present,  means  persons  many  or  most  of  whom  are  alien 
to  its  beliefs  and  cold  to  its  emotions.  The  conclusion  follows 
that  the  churcli  as  a  spiritual  entity  will  be  happiest  and 
strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself,  not  patronized  by 
the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except  when  and  in  so 
far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere  and  inter- 
meddle in  secular  affairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
latter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would, 
doubtless  be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people. 
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when  the  question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Rf^public,  jirguniRnts  of  the  former  or  jiolitical 
onlcr  wure  fouuil  iimply  suiMcient  to  settle  it,  and  no  praetical 
purpose  has  since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the 
spiritual  basis  of  the  cliurch,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  his- 
tory how  far  State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries  helped 
or  marred  her  usefulness.  There  has,  however,  been  another 
cause  at  work,  I  mean  the  cfjmparatively  limited  conception 
of  the  State  itvself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The  St;ite 
is  not  to  them,  as  to  Germans  or  Frenclimen,  and  even  to  some 
English  thinkers,  an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  forming  the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects. 
It  ia  more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  huge 
municipality  created  for  the  management  of  cerUiin  business 
in  which  all  who  reside  witliin  its  bounds  are  interested, 
levying  contributions  and  expending  them  on  this  business  of 
common  interest,  but  for  the  most  jKirt  leaving  tlie  share- 
holders or  burgesses  to  Uieniselvea.  That  an  org;inization  of 
this  kind  sliould  trouble  itself,  otherwise  than  as  matter  of 
police,  with  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  its  members,  would  l>e 
as  unnatural  as  for  a  railway  company  to  inquire  how  many  of 
the  shareholders  were  total  abstainers.  Accordingly  it  never 
occurs  to  the  average  American  that  there  is  any  reason  why 
Statfi  churches  should  exist,  and  he  stands  amazed  at  the 
warmth  of  European  feeling  on  the  matter. 

Just  because  these  questions  havu  btien  long  since  disposed 
of,  and  excite  no  present  passion,  and  perhaps  also  because 
the  Americans  are  more  practically  easy-going  than  pedanti- 
cally exact,  the  National  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments do  give  to  Christianity  a  species  of  recognition  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  that  civil  govHrnment  shoul^l  l>e  absolut<d5'' 
nputral  in  religious  nuittcrs.  Eiu.di  House  of  OongresH  has 
a  clia])lain,  and  opens  its  jiroceedings  each  day  with  prayers. 
The  President  annually  after  the  end  of  harvest  issues  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  a  general  thanksgiving,  and  occasionally 
appoints  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  So  prayers  are 
offered  in  the  State  legislatures,*  and  State  governors  issue 
proclamations  for  days  of  religious  observance.     Congress  in 

1  TbotiKh  Michigan  &nd  Oregon  forbid  any  tppropri&tion  of  State  funds  for 
n^liffious  ttcrvicoH. 
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the  crisis  of  the  Ciril  War  (July,  1863)  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  day  for  humiliation  and  prayer.  In  the 
army  and  navy  provision  is  made  for  religious  services,  con- 
ducted by  chaplains  of  various  denominations,  and  no  diflS- 
eulty  seems  to  have  been  found  in  reoonciling  their  claims. 
In  most  States  there  exist  laws  punishing  blasphemy  or  profane 
swearing  by  the  name  of  God  (laws  which,  however,  are  i 
some  places  openly  transgressed  ami  in  few  or  none  enforced) 
laws  restricting  or  forbidding  trade  or  labour  on  the  Sabbath 
as  well  as  laws  protecting  assemblages  for  religious  purposes 
such  as  camp-meetings  or  religious  processions,  from  being 
disturbed.  The  Bible  is  (in  most  States)  read  in  the  public 
State-supported  schools,  and  tiiougli  coiitrovei-sies  have  arisen 
on  this  h*?ad.  the  practice  is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  people. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  Christianity 
is  in  fact  understood  to  be,  though  not  the  legally  established 
religion,  yet  the  national  religion.'  So  far  from  thinkingtheir 
commonwealth  godless,  the  Americans  conceive  that  the  relig- 
ious character  of  a  government  consists  in  nothing  but  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  the  conformity  of 
their  conduct  to  that  belief.  They  deem  the  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their  national 
prosperity,  and  their  nation  a  special  object  of  the  Divine 
favour. 

The  legal  position  of  a  Christian  church  is  in  the  United 
States  simply  that  of  a  voluntary  association,  or  group  of  asso- 
ciations, corporate  or  unincorporated  under  the  ordinary  law. 
Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special  ecclesiaatieal  law;  all 
(juestions,  not  only  of  property  but  of  church  discipline  and 
jurisdiction,  are,  if   brought   before   the  courts  of  the  land. 
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dealt  with  as  questions  of  contract;^  and  the  court,  where  it  ^J 
is  obliged  to  examine  a  question  of  theology,  as  for  instanco^H 

>  It  has  often  b^n  wiM  ihat  rhrtstianity  is  a  pnrl  of  the  oommon  law  of  tfM 
Hiates,  as  U  Una  been  tta\d  to  bu  rtf  the  common  law  of  Enf;lan<l ;  but  on  this 
point  there  have  beon  di^rrepaiit  jiulu-ial  «:ipiiiions,  nor  ran  it  bo  said  t'l  flud 
auy  specific  practical  ajiplicnti)^).  A  (liscunsioii  of  ii  may  be  found  tn  Juatica 
HUiry's  opinion  in  tht;  famouN  (linird  will  cane. 

*  Or  ntherwisp  nn  qnentUyns  of  private  civil  law.     Anions  for  damages  ar9 
aometlmefl  brought  aiJ:a!n8t  eerlesiastiral  authorltios  by  persoiu  deeming  thcni' 
&<*lvea  to  have  been  Improperly  accosed  or  disciplined  or  deprived  of  the  en  Jo; 
ment  of  property. 
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whether  a  clergyman  has  advanced  opinions  inconsistent  with 
any  creed  or  formula  to  which  he  has  bound  himself  —  for  it 
will  prefer,  if  possible,  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authority  —  will  treat  the  point  as  one  of  pure 
legal  interpretation,  neither  assuming  to  itself  theological 
knowledge,  nor  suffering  considerations  of  policy  to  iiitet- 
vene.^ 

As  a  rule,  every  religious  body  can  organize  itself  in  any 
way  it  pleases.  The  State  does  not  req\iire  its  leave  to  be 
asked,  but  permits  any  form  of  church  government,  any  eccle- 
siastical order,  to  be  created  and  endowed,  any  method  to  be 
adopted  of  vesting  church  property,  either  simply  in  trustees 
or  in  corporate  bodies  formed  either  under  the  general  law  of 
the  State  or  under  some  special  statute.  Sometimes  a  limit 
is  imposed  on  the  amount  of  property,  or  of  real  estate,  which 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  can  hold;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  civil  power  manifests  no  jealousy  of 
the  spiritual,  but  allows  the  latter  a  perfectly  free  field  for 
expauaion.  Of  course  if  any  ecclesiastical  authority  were  to 
become  formidable  either  by  its  wealth  or  by  its  control  over 
the  members  of  its  body,  this  easy  tolerance  would  disappear; 
all  I  observe  is  that  the  difficulties  often  experienced,  and  still 
more  often  feared,  in  Europe,  from  the  growth  of  organizations 
exercising  tremendous  spiritual  powers,  have  in  the  United 
States  never  proved  serious.'  No  church  has  anywhere  a 
power  approaching  that  of  the  Komun  Catholic  Church  in 
Lower  Canada.  Religious  bodies  are  in  so  far  the  objects  of 
special  favour  that  their  property  is  in  most  States  exempt 
from  taxation;  and  this  is  reconciled  to  theory  by  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  serviceable  as  moral  agencies,  and  diminish 
the  expenses  incurred  in  respect   of   police  administration.  • 

I  The  Emperor  Aurollan  deeldml  In  a  like  neutr&l  spirit  ft  question  that  ha<J 
arisen  between  two  Chrintian  uhiirrlies. 

'  Occaaionally  a  candidate  belonging  to  a  particular  denomination  receives 
somesympatbetie  support  from  its  members.  In  a  reeeitt  State  etectUm  in 
Arkansas,  ns  one  candidate  for  the  Governorship  bad  beeu  a  Baptist  minister 
and  the  other  a  MethnilHt  prt't^idine  elder,  and  fuur-flfths  of  the  vdorK  be- 
longed In  one  or  other  denumination,  each  receired  a  good  deal  of  denomina- 
tional adhesion. 

*  In  his  messaReof  1881  the  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  recommended 
the  legislature  to  exi^mpt  irhun-h  pnijiprty  from  taxation.  ni»t  only  on  the  unround 
that  '*  eburobee  and  soiioolhouses  are  the  tcmplea  of  education,  and  alike  con- 
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iiposc  restrictions  on  the  creation 
religious  corporationa,  and  one,  Maryland,  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  dispositions  of  property  to  religious 
uses.  But,  speaking  generally,  religious  bodies  are  the  objects 
of  legislative  favour.* 

I  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  country.' 

In  the  eleventh  census  (1890)  an  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain from  each  of  these  bodies  full  statistics  regarding  its 
numbers  and  tlie  value  of  its  property.  The  results,  which  I 
take  from  the  bulletins  and  abstracts  of  that  census,  were,  aa 
respects  the  denominations  whose  membership  exceeds  500,000 
persons,  as  follows :  — 


Roman  Catholics 
Mtithodista  (17  bodies) 
Bapiista  (13  bodies)     . 
Presbyterians  (12  bodies) 
Lutherans  (IG  bodies) 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Frotestatil  Epittcopalians 
CongregationnlisLa 


6,260,046  • 

4,589,284 

3,712,468 

1,278,332 

1,231,073 

641,061 

540,509 

512,771* 


Besides  tliese  eight  bodies  the  Jews  are  returned  as  having 
130,490  members  (only  heads  of  families,  however,  being 
reckoned),  the  Friends  107,208,  the  Spiritualists  45,030,  and 
eight  communistic  societies  (including  the  so-called  Shakers) 
only  4040.  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  all  the  churches  is  20,011^,806. 

Of  tlie  above-mentioned  denominations,  or  luther  groups,  for 
tnost  of  them   include  numerous    minor  denominations, 

dure  to  tbc  cultivation  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,"  but  also  beoa^ 
"rimrrlu^s  enliaiire  the  vnluo  of  cnnli^jnoiift  pro|>erty,  which,  were  tJiey  abol- 
Uhml,  woiiiil  be  of  lonfl  taIuo  and  nUura  less  revenue." 

1  Xew  Hampshire  has  lately  taxed  churciiea  on  the  value  i>f  their  real  estate 
exceeding  iHO.tMJtJ  (i.-Ji)0O). 

*  An  interesting  aud  impartial  summary  view  of  the  history  of  the  chief 
denominations  in  the  United  States  may  )>e  found  in  Dr.  George  P.  Ftalier's 
History  of  ihp.  Chri.ttian  Cfnaxh,  pp.  .V^-ti-fift!. 

'  All  baptized  Romiin  Cutholies  over  nine  years  of  Age  are  treated  u  mi 
bers. 

•Thn  total  number  of  minis(»»rs  of  nil  donomluatiuns  is  ri'turned  at  111,036, 
the  total  value  uf  church  sitea  aud  buildings  (iucludiug  47  Chiueete  temples) 
9G79,U30,139. 
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Methodists  and  Baptists  are  numerous  everywhere,  but  the 

Metliodists  especially  numerous  in  the  South,  where  they  have 
been  the  chief  evangelizers  of  the  negroes,  and  in  the  Middle 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Imiiiina,  Illinois.  Of 
the  Congregationalists  nearly  ono-half  are  to  bo  found  in  Xew 
England,  the  rest  in  such  part3  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  as  have  been  peopled  from  New  England.  The  Presby- 
terians are  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  an<i  in  the  older  Southern  States,'  especially  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  States  where  many  Scoto-Irish  emigrants 
settled,  but  are  well  represented  over  the  West  also.  Of  the 
Lutherans  nearly  one-half  are  Germans  and  one-quarter  Scan- 
dinavians, including  Icelanders  and  Fiuus.  The  Protestant 
Episcopalians  are  strongest  in  New  York  (which  supplies  one- 
fourth  of  their  total  number),  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts.  There  are  fifty-two  dioceses  and  seventy-five 
bishops;  no  archbishop,  the  supreme  authority  being  vested  in 
a  convention  which  meets  triennially.  The  Unitarians  (in  all 
67,749  with  459  ministers)  are  very  few  outside  New  England 
and  the  regions  settled  from  New  Engliind,  hut  have  exercised 
an  influence  far  beyond  that  of  their  numliers  owing  to  the 
eminence  of  some  of  their  divines,  Buch  as  Channiiig,  Emer- 
son, and  Theodore  Parker,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  include  a 
large  number  of  highly  cultivated  men.  The  Koman  Catho- 
lics are,  except  in  Maryland  and  Louisiana,  nearly  all  either 
of  Irisli,  German,  ShivoTiic,  or  French-Canajclian  extraction. 
They  abound  everywhere,  except  in  the  South  and  some  parts 
of  the  North-west,  and  are  perhaps,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Irish 
and  French-Canadians,  most  relatively  numerous  in  New  Eng- 
land. Tlie  great  development  of  the  Lutheran  Iwdies  is  of 
course  due  to  German  and  Scandinavian  immigration.  Of  all 
denominations  the  Jews  have  increased  most  rapidly,  viz.  at 
the  rate  of  IGO  i^er  cent  for  the  ten  years,  1880-1890.  The 
State  with  fewest  is  North  Carolina.  Of  the  Orthodox  Jews, 
who  are  returned  as  being  to  the  Reformed  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three,  half  are  in  New  York. 

All  these  phenomena  find  an  easy  historical  explanation. 


^  The  streufirtb  of  Presb^rteriatiism  in  Ihe  South  Is  pn>bably  due  In  part  to 
the  immigration  into  thuse  $Uiles  of  Ulst^riuen  iu  the  middle  uf  last  century, 
and  of  settltTH  from  Ilulland  at  a  »till  earlier  date. 
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The  chnrches  of  the  United  States  are  the  churches  of  the 
British  Isles,  xDodified  by  recent  iminigratiun  from  the  Euro- 
peaD  continent.  Kach  race  has,  as  a  rule,  adhered  to  the  form 
of  religion  it  hehl  in  Europe;  and  where  deuominiitioas  com- 
paratively small  in  England  have,  like  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  swelled  to  vast  proportions  here,  it  is  because  the 
social  conditions  under  which  they  throve  in  England  were 
here  reproduced  on  a  far  larger  scale.  In  other  words,  the 
causes  which  have  given  their  relative  importance  and  their 
local  distribution  to  American  denominations  have  been  racial 
aDd  social  rather  than  ecclesiastical.  No  new  religious  forces 
have  sprung  up  on  American  soil  to  give  a  new  turn  to  hi 
religious  history.  The  breaking  up  of  large  denominatioi 
into  smaller  religious  bodies  seems  to  be  due,  partly  to  immli 
gration*  which  has  introduced  slightly  diverse  element 
partly  to  the  tendency  to  relax  the  old  dogmatic  stringencyJ 
a  tendency  which  has  been  found  to  operate  as  a  6ssile  forcf 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  exist  no  such  social  dii 
tinctions  between  different  denominations  as  those  of  England. 
No  clergyman,  no  layman,  either  looks  down  upon  or  looks  up 
to  any  other  clergyman  or  layman  in  respect  of  his  worship- 
ping God  in  another  way.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
course  stands  aloof  from  the  Protestant  Christians,  whom  she 
considers  schisniiitic;  and  although  what  is  popularly  called 
the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  is  less  generally  deemed 
vital  by  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  America  than  it  has  com« 
to  be  by  them  of  late  years  in  England,  the  clergy  of  thi 
church  seldom  admit  to  their  pulpits  pastors  of  other  churches,! 
though  they  sometimes  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  those  churches. 
Such  exchanges  of  pulpit  are  common  among  Presbyterians 
Cotigregationalists,  and  other  orthodox  Protestant  bodies.  In 
many  parts  of  the  North  and  West  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  has  long  lH***n  slightly  more  fiishionable  than  its  sisi 
churches;  and  people  who  have  no  particular  "religious  prefei 
onces,"  but  wish  to  stand  well  socially,  will  sometimes  ad< 
themselves  to  it.^     In  the  South,  however,  Presbyterianism,, 

>  The  pro|Ki?ial  wlilrh  bas  been  more  than  oncf  made  in  the  .innual  cnnTaii- 
tionorUiePrrftesiuiit  Epm^opul  church,  ihat  it  dtiotihl  call  ita<'lf  "Thn  \attnnal 
Cbup^b  of  America, "  haji  been  always  rejet'ltnl  by  the  K^utd  sense  of  the  major- 
iiy,  who  perceive  that  ad  assumption  of  tbbi  kind  would  provoke  mocb 
pleasure  fnjm  other  bodlei  ol  Cbristiann. 
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(and  in  some  places  Methodism)  is  equally  well  regarded  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view;  while  everywliere  the  strength  of 
Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Koiuan  Catholics  resides  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.' 

Of  late  years  proposals  for  union  between  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  churches,  and  especially  l)etween  the  Presby- 
terians and  Congregational ists  and  Lutherans,  have  been  freely 
canvassed.  They  witness  to  a  growing  good  feeling  among  the 
clergy,  and  growing  indifference  to  minor  points  of  doctrine  and 
church  government.  The  vested  interests  of  the  existing  clergy 
create  some  difficulties  serious  in  small  towns  and  country 
districts;  but  it  seems  possible  that  before  many  years  more 
than  one  such  union  will  be  carried  through. 

The  social  standing  of  the  clergy  of  each  oliurch  corn^^pnnds 
pretty  closely  to  the  chanu^ter  of  the  church  itself  —  that  is  to 
say,  tlie  pastors  of  tliB  Presbyterian,  Congregatioiialist,  Kpisco- 
palian,  and  Unitarian  bodies  eouie  generally  from  a  higher 
social  stratum  than  those  of  other  more  numerous  denomina- 
tions. The  former  are  almost  universally  graduates  of  some 
university  or  college,  have  there  mixed  with  other  young  men 
belonging  to  the  better  families  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  have  obtained  that  university  stamp  which  is  much  prized 
in  America.  As  in  (ireat  Britain,  comparatively  few  are  the 
BoiiH  of  the  wealthy;  and  few  come  from  the  working  classes. 
The  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  always  carries  with  it 
some  dignity  —  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  a  man  a  certain  advan- 
tage in  the  society,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  he  naturally 
belongs  in  respect  of  his  family  connections,  his  means,  and 
his  ediir^ition.  In  the  great  cities  the  leadinj^  ministers  of  the 
chief  denivmiuations,  inchnling  thn  Roman  (J;itholic  and  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishops,  whether  they  be  eminent  as  preachers 
or  as  active  philanthropists,  or  in  respect  of  their  learning, 
are  among  tlie  first  citizens,  and  exercise  an  influence  often 
wider  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  layman.  Possibly 
no  man  in  the  United  States,  since  President  Lincoln,  has  been 
so  warmly  admired  and  so  widely  mourned  as  the  late  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks.     In  cities  of  the  second  order,  the  clergymen 

1  The  MethfxIifitA  And  BnpHflU  arn  Bnfd  to  mftke  morv  use  of  sodnl  meftnfl  In 
tbe  work  of  eTani^nllzhit;  ttio  inasi^*<(,  ami  to  mlapt  ihomselves  more  perfectly 
to  detDOcnitic  idea*  than  do  ibe  utbur  Pruteslaut  bodies. 
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of  these  denominations,  supposiiig  them  (as  is  usually  the  c 
to  be  juen  of  good  breeding  and  yKTSonally  acceptable,  move 
the  beat  society  of  the  place.  Similarly  in  country  places 
pastor  is  better  educated  and  moro  enlightened  than  the  ave 
members  of  hi«  flocks  an<i  becomes  a  leailer  in  works  of  beueB 
cencB.  The  level  of  education  and  learning  is  rising  among 
the  clergy  with  the  steady  improvement  of  the  universitieft*. 
This  atlvance  is  perhaps  most  marked  among  those  dennnii 
tions  winch,  like  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  have  heretof 
lagged  behind,  l>ecause  their  adherr^nts  were  mostly  among 
poor.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  ineomcs  uf  the  clergy  an 
also  increasing.  The  highest  are  those  received  by  the  Presby 
terian  and  Congregatioiialist  pastors  in  the  great  cities,  which 
run  from  lgiS(KKJ  uj)  to  $ir»,0<X),  and  by  the  Protestant  Epifl- 
copal  bishops  (.'JSiiOO  uji  to  J5!12,5<)0).  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
being  celibate  and  with  i>oorcr  flocks,  have  from  f3000  to 
$o<XH);  Methodist  i)iHhops  usually  $5fKM;>,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses. In  thii  wealthier  denominations  there  are  many  city 
minist(»rs  whose  iucunieH  exceed  $3(MXi,  while  in  small  towns 
and  rnral  districts  few  fall  below  SliRM);  in  the  less  wealthy 
|!15(MJ  for  a  city  and  ffTOO  for  a  rural  charge  may  be  a  fair 
average  as  regards  the  North  and  West.  Tlie  average  salary 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  given  at  $800.*  To  the  sums 
regularly  paid  must  be  added  in  many  cases  a  residence,  and 
in  nearly  all  various  gifts  and  fees  which  the  minister  receives. 

Tliese  figures,  which,  however,  must  be  a  little  reduced  for 
the  Southern  States,  compare  favourably  with  the  incomea 
received  by  the  clergy  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  are 
course  much  above  tlie  salaries  paid  to  priests  in  France  or 
Protestant  pastors  in  tJormany.  Reckoning  in  the  clerg)'  of 
all  denominations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States, 
1  tliink  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  strike  an  average,  l»oth 
the  pecuniary  and  the  social  ])osition  of  the  American  clergy 
must  be  pronounced  slightly  better. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  still  great  it  has 

1  Host  of  th««e  fiKur^ftare  drawn  (nmi  an  ItiU'irittlDK  article  tii  the  F'imm 
for  An^nst,  1H9t,  by  Mr.  H.  K.  CMrmll,  artin^  supertntF-iident  of  the  «*niin«. 
SMllfloan  an]rle  by  the  unmc  Jinticious  authority  in  the  Fonnn  for  Jnaft, 
mitt.  Some  InAtnictivp  rernHrk«  ou  tbr  relation  of  the  unWemities  to  ib« 
elergy  may  be  found  In  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  CJ.  Teabody  Id  the  same  magaxlas 
for  September,  18M. 
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changed  its  nature,  yielding  to  the  universal  current  which 
makes  for  equality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  New 
England  luiniHters  enjoyed  a  local  authority  not  unlike  that  of 
the  bishops  in  Western  Europt^  iu  the  sixth  century  or  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth.  They 
were,  especially  in  country  places,  the  leaders  as  well  as 
instruct4>rs  of  their  congregations,  and  were  a  power  in  politics 
scarcely  less  than  in  spiritual  affairs.*  That  order  of  things 
has  quite  passed  away.  His  profession  and  his  edueation  still 
secure  respect  for  a  clergyman,'''  but  he  must  not  now  interfere 
in  politics;  he  must  not  speak  on  any  secular  subject  ex 
cathedra;  his  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  longer  official 
but  can  only  be  that  of  a  citizen  distinguished  by  his  talents  or 
character,  whose  office  gives  him  no  greater  advantage  than  that 
of  an  eminence  where  shining  gifts  may  be  more  widely  visible. 
Kow  and  then  this  rule  of  abstention  from  politics  is  broken 
througl].  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  the  field  as  a  Mug- 
wump iu  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884,  and  was  deemed 
the  more  courageous  in  doing  so  because  the  eongregation  of 
Plymouth  Church  were  mostly  "straight  out"  Republicans. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  sometimes  accused  of  lending 
secret  aid  to  the  politic^il  party  which  will  i>rocure  subventions 
for  their  schools  and  charities,  and  do  no  doubt,  as  indeed  their 
doctrines  require,  press  warmly  the  claims  of  denominational 
education.  Butotlierwise  tliey  also ab.stain  from  politics.  Such 
action  as  is  constantly  taken  in  England  by  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  one  side  of  politics,  by  Xoncon- 
formist  ministers  on  the  other,  would  in  A^merica  excite  dis- 
approval. It  is  only  on  platforms  or  in  conventions  where  some 
moral  cause  is  to  l>e  advocated,  such  as  Abolitionism  was  thirty 

i  In  fiomo  8tatP8  derp>*men  are  dliU  rlin-larwl  hipli^ble,  by  the  oiuifttitntion, 
AKmemlKTSof  a  State  IcKlHlaturo.  Tliey  <lo  not  s^ein  lo  have  in  thecar]y  days 
silt  Ui  these  bodie6 ;  and  they  very  rarely  sit  in  ConirrL'M,  but  one  (IntU  theui  in 
cniiveiitioiiit.  Some  of  the  best  8|)Ctichej)  in  the  Maa^acbuaettB  Conveutlou  of 
178M  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  wore  made  by  ministers.  In  New 
Eiit;l:iiid,  they  were  iill  or  nearly  all  advocates  of  the  CoustUutlon,  and  passed 
into  the  F<:dcralwt  party. 

^  The  clerpy  are  The  i)bjoot8  oC  a  E^nd  deal  of  favour  in  viirioiw  Bmall  waya; 
for  inBtiiiieo,  thi*y  often  nn-eive  fri'u  passes  on  railroads,  ami  the  Inter-Stat« 
Commerce  Act  of  1887,  while  forbidding  the  flyst«ni  of  KmutUig  free  paaacs, 
which  had  Iwen  much  abutted,  s[>eeially  extimpted  cler^men  from  the  problbt- 
tion.  Their  children  are  nsually  edurat«d  at  lower  fees,  or  even  gratis,  in 
colleges,  and  storekeepers  often  allow  them  a  discoaaU 
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years  ago  or  tempennee  is  nov,  that  clergynieiL  can  with 
inpoai^  zippeu. 

CoDsidering  that  the  absence  of  State  intertecnfie  in  matters 
of  religion  is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  betveen  aU 
the  European  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  the  EUmpeaa  reader  mar  natorallj  expect  Bosne 
further  remarka  on  the  practical  results  of  this  divergenee. 
"There  are,"  he  will  say,  '^two  evil  consequences  with  which 
the  European  defenders  of  established  churches  seek  to  terrify 
us  when  disestablishment  and  disendowment  are  mentioned, 
one  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  religion  will  wane  if 
State  recognition  is  withdrawn,  the  other  that  the  inc<Hne8  of 
the  clergy  and  their  social  status  will  sink^  that  they  will  in 
fact  l)ecome  plebeians,  and  that  the  centres  of  light  which  nov 
exist  LD  erery  country  parish  will  be  extinguished.  There  are 
also  two  benefits  which  the  advocates  of  the  *  Free  Church  in  & 
Free  State '  promise  us,  one  that  social  jealousies  and  bitter- 
neuea  between  different  sects  will  melt  away,  and  the  other 
that  the  church  will  herself  become  more  spiritual  in  her 
temper  and  ideas,  more  earnest  in  her  proper  work  of  moral 
reform  and  the  nurture  of  the  soul.  What  has  American  ex- 
perience to  say  on  these  four  points?'' 

These  are  questions  so  pertinent  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  American  life  that  I  cannot  decline  the 
duty  of  trying  to  answer  them,  though  reluctant  to  tread  on 
ground  to  which  European  conflicts  give  a  controversial  char- 
acter. 

I.  To  estimate  the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  is  not 
easy.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  take  either  the  liabit  of 
attending  church  or  the  sale  of  religious  books  as  evidences  of 
its  influence  among  the  multitude:  suppose  that  as  regards  the 
more  cultivated  classes  we  look  at  the  amount  of  respect  paid 
to  ChHstian  precepts  and  ministers,  the  interest  taken  in  theo- 
logioal  questions,  the  connection  of  philanthropic  reforms  with 
religion.  Adding  these  various  data  together,  we  may  get  some 
•ort  of  notion  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Purposing  to  touch  on  these  points  in  the  chapter  next  fol- 
lowing, I  will  here  only  say  by  way  of  anticipation  that  in  all 
these  respects  the  influence  of  Christianity  seems  to  be,  if  we 
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look  not  merely  to  the  numbers  but  also  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  persons  infiueneed,  greater  and  more  widespread  in  the 
United  States  tluin  in  auy  part  of  western  Continental  Europe, 
an<l  I  think  jjreater  than  in  England.  In  Frau(;e,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  German 
Austria,  the  authority  of  religion  over  the  masses  is  of  course 
great.  Its  influence  on  the  best  educated  classes  —  one  must 
include  all  parts  ot  sooiety  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  — 
is  apparently  smaller  in  France  ami  Italy  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  think  distinctly  souiller  than  in  tlie  United  Suites.  The 
country  which  most  resembles  America  in  this  respect  is  Scot- 
land, where  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoy  large  rights  in  the 
management  of  their  church  affairs,  and  where  the  interest  of 
all  classes  has,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  tended  to  run  in 
ecclesiastical  channels.  So  far  from  suffering  from  the  want 
of  State  support,  religion  seems  in  the  United  States  to  stand. 
all  the  firmer  because,  standing  alone,  she  is  seen  to  stand  by 
her  own  strength.  No  political  party,  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity, lias  any  hostility  either  to  Christianity  or  to  any 
particular  Christian  body.  Tlie  churches  are  as  thoroughly 
popiihir,  in  tlie  best  sense  of  the  word,  as  any  of  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country. 

II.  The  social  and  economic  position  of  the  clergy  in  the 
United  States  is  above  that  of  the  priesthood,  taken  as  a  whole, 
in  Koman  Catliolic  countries,  ami  of  all  denominations,  Angli- 
can and  Nonconformist,  in  England.  No  American  pastors 
enjoy  such  revenues  as  the  prelates  of  England  and  Hungary; 
but  the  average  income  attached  to  the  piistoral  office  is  in 
America  larger.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  England,  where 
one  church  looks  down  socially  on  the  others,  make  a  compari- 
son in  other  respects  difficult.  The  education  of  tlie  American 
ministers,  their  manners,  their  capacity  for  sproadintj  lij,'ht 
among  the  people,  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  seminarist 
priesthood  of  France  and  Italy  (who  are  of  course  far  more  of 
a  distinct  caste)  and  equal  to  those  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of 
Germany  and  Scotland. 

HI.  Social  jealousies  connected  with  religion  scarcely  exist 
in  Anifiica,  and  one  notes  a  kindlier  feeling  between  all 
denominations,  Roman  Catholics  included,  a  greater  readiness 
to  work  together  for  common  charitable  aims,  than  between 
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Catholics  ami  ProteKtiints  in  Fniiu!e  or  Germany,  or  betwe 
Anglican^  ami  Noucoui'ormists  iu  England.  There  is  a  rival 
between  the  leading  deuoininatioiLS  to  extend  their  bounds^  to 
erect  and  fill  new  chnrches,  to  raise  great  sums  for  church 
purposes.  But  it  is  a  friendly  rivalry,  whicii  does  not  provoke 
had  bloodj  bewiuse  the  State  stands  neutral,  and  all  churchi 
have  a  free  tieid.  There  ia  much  less  mutual  exclusiven 
than  in  any  other  country,  excej>t  perhaps  Scotland 
instance  ujay  be  found  iu  the  habit  of  extihaiigiu[f  pulpits, 
another  in  the  coiaparatlve  frequency  with  which  persons  jmiss 
from  one  d*>n(Mninatiou  to  another,  if  a  particular  clergyman 
attracts  them,  ■>r  if  they  settle  iu  a  place  distant  from  a  church 
of  their  own  body.  One  often  finds  inpuiljers  of  the  same 
family  belouging  to  dilferent  deuuminatious.  Some  of  the 
leading  bodies,  and  especial!}'  the  Presbyterians  and  Congfre- 
gationalists,  between  whose  doctrines  there  exists  practically 
no  difterence,  have  been  wout,  especially  in  the  West,  to 
co-operate  for  the  sake  of  etficieucy  and  economy  in  agreeing 
not  to  plant  two  rival  churches  in  a  place  where  one  w 
suffice,  but  to  arrange  that  one  denomination  shall  set  up  i 
church,  and  the  othur  advise  its  adherents  to  join  and  suppo: 
that  church. 

IV.    To  give  an  opinion  on  the  three  foregoing  qnostions  is 
incomparably  easier  than  to  say  whether  and  how  muc^h  Oliris 
tianity  has   gained   iu   spiritual   purity  and  dignity  by  hi 
severance  from  the  secular  power. 

There  is  a  spiritual  gain  in  that  diminution  of  envy,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness  between  the  clergy  of  various  sects  which 
has  resulted  from  their  being  all  on  the  same  legal  level;  and 
the  absence  both  of  these  faults  and  of  the  habit  of  bringing 
ecclesiastical  questions  into  secular  polities,  gives  the  enemy 
less  occasion  to  blaspheme  than  he  is  apt  to  have  in  Europe. 
Church  assemblies  —  synods,  conferences,  and  conventions  — 
seem  on  the  whole  to  be  conducted  with  better  temper  and  more 
good  sense  than  these  bodies  have  shown  in  the  Old  World, 
from  the  Council  of  Ephcsus  down  to  and  in  our  own  day. 
But  in  Americans  elsewhere  some  young  men  enter  the  clerical 
profession  from  temj>oral  motives;  some  laymen  join  a  church 
to  improve  their  social  or  even  their  business  position;  some 
country  pastors  look  out  for  city  cures,  and  justify  their  leaving 
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a  poorer  flock  for  a  richer  by  talking  of  a  wider  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. The  desire  to  push  the  progress  of  the  particular 
church  or  of  the  denomination  often  mingles  with  the  desire  to 
preach  tlie  gospel  mure  widely;  and  the  gospel  is  soraetimrs 
preached,  if  not  with  '^respeet  of  persons  "yut  with  leas  faith- 
ful insistence  on  unpalatable  truths  tlian  the  moral  healtii  of 
the  community  requires. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  dependence  of  the  minister 
for  his  support  on  his  congregation  does  not  lower  him  in  their 
eyes,  nor  make  him  more  apt  to  flatter  the  leading  members 
than  he  is  in  estiiblished  churches.  If  he  is  personally  digni- 
iied  iinii  unselHhlj,  his  indepcndi^nre  will  be  in  no  <tanger.  But 
whetlier  the  vuluntai*y  system,  which  no  doubt  makes  men 
more  liberal  in  giving  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances 
among  themselves  and  of  missious  elsewhere,  tends  to  quicken 
spiritual  life,  and  to  kot-p  the  church  pure  and  undefiled,  free 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  is  anotlier  matter, 
on  which  a  stninger  may  well  hesitate  to  speak.  Those  Ameri- 
cans whose  opinion  I  have  inquired  are  unanimous  in  holding 
that  in  this  respect  also  the  fruits  of  freedom  have  been  good. 
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To  convey  some  impression  of  the  character  and  type  wh 
religion  Ji;is  taken  iti  America,  and  to  eatimate  its  influence 
a  moral  :ukI  spiritual  force,  is  an  infinitely  harder  task  t 
to  sketch  the  salient  ecclesiasticiil  {ihenomena  of  the  count 
I  approach  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  do  not  profe 
to  give  anything  more  than    the   sifted  result  of  answers  to 
questions  addressed  to  many  competent  observers  belongii)g 
to  various  L'hurches  or  to  none. 

An  obviously  important  IK^int  to  determine  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  external  ministrations  of  religion  are  supplied  to 
the  people  and  used  by  thenu     This   is  a  matter  on  which 
no  trustworthy  statistics  seem  attainable,  but  on  which  t! 
visitor's    own    eyes    leave   him   in   little   doubt.     There 
churches  everywhere,  and  everywhere  equally:   in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country,  in  the  Nitrth  and  in  the  South,  in  the  quie^^ 
nooks  of  New  EugLind,  in  the  settlements  which  have  8pruiij^| 
up  along  railroads  in  the  West,     It  is  only  in  the  very  roug^^ 
eat  parts  of  the  West,  and  es^>ecially  in  the  region  of  mining 
camps,  that  they  are  wanting,  and  the  want  is  but  temf»orary, 
for  "home  missionary"  societies  are  quickly  in  the  field,  and 
provide  the  ministrations  of  religion  even  to  this  migratory      i 
population.     In  many  a  town   of  moderate   size  one  finds  a 
church  for  every  thousand  inhabitants.  ;i8  was  the  case  with 
Dayton,  in  Ohio,  which,  wheu  it  had  40,000  people,  had  just 
forty  churches. 

Denominational  rivalry  has  counted  for  something  in  the 
rapid  creation  of  churches  in  the  newly  settled  West  and  their 
multiplication  everywhere  else.  Small  churches  are  some- 
times maintained  out  of  pride  when  it  would  l>e  l>etter  to  let 
them  be  united  with  other  congregations  of  the  same  body. 
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But  the  atU^ndaiice  is  generally  good.  In  cities  of  moderate 
size,  as  well  as  in  small  towns  and  country  places,  a  stranger 
is  told  that  the  bulk  of  the  native  American  population  go  to 
church  at  least  once  every  Sunday.  lu  th<?  gre;it  cities  the 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  is  far  sinalleij  but  whether  or 
no  as  small  as  iu  English  cities  no  one  could  tell  me.  One  is 
much  struck  by  tlir  habit  of  church-going  in  the  more  settled 
parts  of  the  Far  West  where  the  people,  being  new-comera, 
might  be  supj>08ed  to  be  less  under  the  sway  of  habit  and 
convention.  California  is  an  exception,  and  is  the  SUite  sup- 
posed to  be  least  a£fected  by  religious  influences.  But  in  the 
chief  city  of  Oregon  I  found  that  a  person,  and  espe^'ially  a 
lady,  who  did  not  belong  to  some  church  and  attend  it  pretty 
regularly,  would  be  looked  askance  on.  She  ni^d  not  actually 
lose  caste,  but  the  fact  would  excite  surprise  and  regret ;  and 
htjr  disquieted  friends  would  put  some  pressure  upon  her  to 
enrol  lierself  as  a  church  member. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  was,  or  the  Sunday  as  it 
is  now  more  usually,  called,  furnishes  another  test.  Although 
the  strictness  of  Puritan  ]nactice  has  disappeared,  even  in 
New  England,  the  American  part  of  the  rural  i>opnhition, 
especially  in  the  South,  refrains  from  amusement  as  well  as 
from  work.'  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Germans;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  their  example  has  brought  in  laxity  aa 

1  An  interesting  Kiininmryof  the  laws  for  the  o)>8ervAnce  of  Sunday  mnjr 
he  fimud  Id  a  japer  read  by  Mr.  Hfiiry  E.  Ynunj;  at  the  Tlilnl  Annual  Meet- 
ing <if  the  AraorirAn  Btir  AssnciatUm  (1KS0).  Thn.se  laws,  whirh  wem  to 
exist  in  every  State,  are  in  many  rases  very  strict,  forhlililin?  all  labour, 
except  works  nf  necessity  and  mercy,  and  in  many  cas^^  forliidding  also 
travelling  and  nearly  evory  kind  of  nmuAcm^^iit.  Vermont  and  Simth Carolina 
seem  to  ^n  furthmt  in  this  diri^rtion.  The  former  prescrihes,  under  u  fine  of 
%2,  that  n*t  one  shall  '*  vi«it  from  house  to  Imnse,  except  from  mntives 
of  himianity  or  charity,  or  iravtd  from  midnight  of  Saiunlay  to  midnight  of 
Sunday,  or  hoM  or  ait<_>nd  any  hall  or  dance,  or  use  any  game,  »)>ort,  or  play, 
or  resort  to  any  house  of  eutertuinmdit  for  amusement  or  recreation." 

In  IndianA.  where  all  labour  and  **  engaj^ng  In  one's  ostial  avocation  "  are 
prohibited,  it  ha«  been  held  by  the  Courta  that  '*  selling  a  cigar  to  one  who  baa 
contracted  the  habit  nf  smoking  is  a  work  of  neceafity." 

South  Carolina  winds  up  a  mlnuie  series  of  pnjhibltions  by  ordering  all 
persons  to  apjUy  tht-niwlvps  to  the  nliservance  of  the  day  I>y  exercising  them- 
selves thereon  iu  the  duties  of  piiHy  and  true  religion.  It  need  hardly  he  said 
that  these  laws  are  practically  obsolete,  except  so  far  an  ihey  forbid  ordinary 
and  unnecessary  trattir  and  lahnnr.  To  thai  extent  Ihey  are  supported  by 
public  sentiment,  and  are  jmititied  as  being  in  the  nature  nut  so  much  of 
reUi^ous  aa  of  aociaUy  and  ecuuumically  useful  regolatioaa 
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regards  amoBexnent.  Such  cities  as  Cliicago,  Cincinnat].  Xew 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  bare  a  Sunday  quite  unlike  that 
of  New  England,  and  more  resembling  what  one  finds  in 
Germany  or  France.  Nowhere  however  does  one  see  the  shops 
open  or  ordinary  work  done.  On  many  railroads  there  are  few 
Sunday  trains,  and  musemus  are  in  many  cities  closed.  But  in 
two  respects  the  practice  is  more  lax  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  publish  Sunday  editions^  whieh 
contain  a  great  deal  of  general  readable  matter,  stories,  gossip. 
and  so  forth,  over  and  above  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  in  the 
great  cities  theatres  are  now  open  on  Sunday  evenings.' 

The  interest  in  theological  questions  is  less  keen  than  it  was 
in  New  England  a  century  ago,  but  keent^r  than  it  baa  generally 
been  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  great 
deal  of  the  ordinary  pea<lini;  of  the  average  famOy  has  a  reli- 
gious tingp,  being  supplied  in  religious  or  semi-religious  weekly 
and  monthly  maj^axines.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  the  old 
problems  of  predestination,  reprobation,  ami  election  continue 
to  be  discussed  by  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  their  leisure 
moments  with  the  old  eagerness,  ami  give  a  sombre  tinge  to 
their  views  of  religion.  The  ordinary  man  knows  the  Bible 
better,  and  takes  up  an  allusion  to  it  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  the  ordi 
nary  Scotchman.  Indeed  I  may  say  once  for  all  that  the 
native  American  in  ever^'thing  concerning  theology  remin 
one  much  more  of  Scotliind  than  of  England,  although  in  th 
general  cast  and  turn  of  his  mind  he  is  far  more  English  than 
Scotch.  It  is  hard  to  state  any  general  view  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  pulpit  teaching,  because  the  differences  between 
different  denominations  are  marked;  but  on  the  whole  the 
tenilenry  has  been,  alike  among  Congregationalists,  Baj>tist8, 
Nortliem  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  for  sermons  to  be 
less  metaphysical  and  less  markedly  doctrinal  than  formerlyj 
an<l  to  become  either  exix>sitory  or  else  of  a  practical 
hortatory  character.  Tliis  is  less  the  case  among  the  Presb 
rians  of  tlie  South,  who  are  raore  8tring<?ntly  orthodox,  and 


he^i 


'  Oiiti  hears  tJut  ft  la  now  becoming  the  ctuitom  to  make  a  week's  engaf^ 
mcnt  of  ail  operatic  or  thcatricnl  rompnny  —  there  an*  many  traversiiig^  the 
conntry  —  hcifin  im  Sunday  ln!4lca<1  of.  as  formerly,  on  Mimtlay  ni^bt. 

Boitnn,  I'hiLiUelpliia,  and  Ni-w  Yurk  have  opeued  their  public  libi 
muaeuitu,  and  art  galleries  on  Sunday. 
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all  respects  more  conservutive  than  their  brethren  of  the  North. 
The  discussion  of  the  leading  theoloj^ical  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  those  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  relation  of  natural 
science  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  existence  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  goes  on  much  as  in  Knt^Iand. 
Some  (if  the  l*^adiiig  reviews  and  magazines  publiah  articles  on 
tliese  tiubjecU,  which  are  read  more  widely"  than  corresponding 
articles  in  England,  but  do  not,  I  think,  absorb  any  more  of  the 
thought  and  attention  of  the  average  educated  man  and  woman. 
Whether  scepticism  makes  any  sensible  advance  either  in 
affecting  a  larger  numlx^r  of  minds,  or  in  cutting  more  deeply 
at  the  roots  of  their  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  to-duy  extremely  diilieult  for  any  one  to 
answer  even  as  reganla  his  own  country.  There  are  many 
plieiiomena  in  every  part  of  Europe  which  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  does  advance ;  there  are  others  which  point  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Much  more  difRcult,  then,  must  it  be  tor  a 
stranger  to  express  a  po^tive  opinion  as  regards  America  on 
this  gravest  of  all  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  conditions  of 
England  and  America  appear  to  me  very  similar,  and  what- 
ever tendency  prevails  in  either  conntry  is  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  other.  The  mental  habits  of  the  people  are  the  same; 
their  fundamental  religious  conceptioua  are  the  same,  except 
that  those  who  prize  a  visible  Church  and  bow  to  her  authority 
are  relatively  fewer  among  American  Protestants  j  their  theo- 
logical literature  is  the  same.  In  discussing  a  theological 
question  with  an  American  one  never  feels  that  slight  differ- 
ence of  point  of  view,  or,  so  to  si>cak,  of  mental  atmosphere, 
which  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  talking  to  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian,  or  even  to  a  German.  Considerations  of  speculative 
argument,  considerations  of  religious  feeling,  affect  the  two 
nations  in  the  same  way :  the  courae  of  their  religious  history 
is  not  likely  to  diverge.  If  there  be  a  difference  at  all  in  their 
present  attitude,  it  is  perhaps  to  lie  found  in  this,  that  whereas 
Americans  are  more  freqviontly  disposed  to  treat  minor  issues 
in  a  Ixjld  and  free  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  recoil  from  blank 
negation.  As  an  American  once  said  to  me  —  they  are  apt  to 
put  serious  views  into  familiar  words —  '*\Vq  don't  mind  going 
a  good  way  along  the  plank^  but  we  like  to  stop  short  of  the 
jump-off." 
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"U'ht'ther  pronounced  theologiciil  unbelief,  which  has  latterl; 
\)eim  prraiOu'il  by  lectures  and  painplilets  witli  a  freedom 
unknown  evi-n  tliirty  years  ago,  has  made  substantial  progress 
among  the  thinking  part  of  the  working  chss  is  a  question  oil 
which  one  heurs  the  most  opposite  statements.  I  have  seen 
statistics  which  j»nipart  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  metn* 
bcrs  of  Christi;in  cliurrihrs  to  the  tot:il  population  h;is  risen  in 
the  Prott'Htant  churehcs  from  1  in  14}  in  A.n.  1800  to  1  in  5 
in  A.D.  1S80  ;  and  whirh  Pstiinate  the  nntn her  of  communicants 
in  1S80  at  12,0tK),<H)0.  the  total  adult  population  in  that  year 
being  taken  at  2ij,00(l,0<)0.  So  the  cmsus  of  churches  of  ISOO 
gives  the  number  of  chureh  members  or  communicants  at 
20,OW>.000  (Jut  of  an  adult  [fOjiulation  which  may  be  taken  at 
31,000,000.  But  one  also  hears  many  hamontations  over  the 
dimiiiished  attendance  at  city  churches  ;  and  in  ccclesiastieal 
eir<.'les  penpli*  say,  just  as  they  say  iu  England^  that  the  greiU 
problem  i.s  how  to  reach  the  masses.  The  most  probable  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  while  in  otties  like  New  York  ant 
Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  humbler  classes  (except  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  largely  recent  immigrants)  are  practically 
heathen  to  the  same  extent  as  in  London,  or  Liverpool,  or 
Berlin,  the  proportion  of  working  men  who  belong  to  some 
religious  body  is  rathnr  larger  in  towns  under  30,000  than  it  ii 
in  the  similar  towns  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

In  the  cultivated  circles  of  the  great  cities  one  finds  a  good 
many  people,  as  one  does  in  England,  who  have  virtually 
abandoned  Christianity  ;  and  iu  most  of  the  smaller  cities  there 
is  said  to  be  a  knot  of  men  wlio  profess  agnosticism,  and 
sometimes  have  a  meeting-place  where  secularist  lectures  are 
delivered.  Fifty  years  ago  the  former  class  would  have  been 
fewer  and  more  reserved ;  the  latter  would  scarcely  have 
existed.  But  the  relaxation  of  the  old  strictness  of  orthodoxy 
has  not  diminished  the  zeal  of  the  various  churches,  nor  their 
hold  upon  their  adherents,  nor  their  attachment  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

This  zeal  and  attachment  happily  no  longer  show  themselves 
in  intolerance.  Except  in  small  places  in  the  West  or  South, 
where  aggressive  scepticism  would  rouse  disjtlcrtsurc  and  might 
aflfect  a  man's  position  in  society.,  evt^rybody  is  as  free  in 
America  as  in  London  to  hold  and  express  any  views  he  pleases. 
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Within  the  churches  themselves  there  is  an  uuraistakable 
tendeijpy  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  subscription  required  from 
clergymen.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  of  course  come  before 
church  courts,  since  no  civil  court  would  take  cognizance  of 
such  matters  unless  when  invoked  by  some  one  alleging  that 
a  church  court  had  given  a  decision,  or  a  church  authority  had 
taken  an  executive  step,  which  prejudiced  him  in  some  civil 
right,  and  was  unjust  because  violating  an  obligation  contracted 
with  him.^  Such  prosecutions  are  not  uncommon,  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  is  usually  with  the  accused  minister, 
and  the  latitude  allowed  to  divergence  from  the  old  standards 
becomes  constantly  greater.  At  present  it  is  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  church  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  that  church  in 
England  ;  in  tlip.  Vresbyterian  church  of  the  North,  and  among 
Baptists  and  Methoriists,  slightly  less  than  in  the  unestablished 
I'resbyteriau  churches  of  ScotlaiuL  Speaking  generally,  no 
(orthodox)  church  allows  quite  so  much  latitude  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  ritual  as  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law, 
beginning  from  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews"  case,  have  allowed 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  England;  but 
I  could  not  gather  that  the  clergy  of  the  various  Protestant 
bodies  feel  themselves  fettered,  or  that  the  free  development 
of  religious  thought  is  seriously  checked,  except  in  the  South, 
where  orthodoxy  is  rigid,  and  forbids  a  clergyman  to  hold  Mr. 
Darwin's  views  regarding  the  descent  of  man."  A  pastor  who 
begins  to  chafe  under  the  formularies  or  liturgy-  of  his  denom- 
ination would  be  expected  t<.>  leave  the  denomination  and  join 
some  other  in  which  he  could  feel  more  at  home.  He  would 
not  suffer  socially  by  doing  so,  aa  an  Anglican  clergyman 
possibly  might  in  the  like  case  in  England,  in  tlie  Koman 
Catholic  church  there  is,  of  course,  no  similar  indulgence  to  a 
deviation  from  the  ancient  dogmatic  standards;  but  there  is 
a  greater  disposition  to  welcome  the  newer  forms  of  learning 
and  culture  than  one  tinds  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  what 
may  be  called  a  more  pronounced  democratic  spirit.  So  among 
the  younger  Protestant  clergy  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 

1  Including  the  cum  in  which  a  rhtireh  court  had  dlsre^rd^Hl  iu  own  regu- 
lations, or  a['te<1  in  violfttton  of  the  plain  prinoiples  of  judicial  procedure. 

'Not  lonK  ftf?"*  A  professor,  not  in  the  Uit^uliif^ical  faculty,  was  r«moTM) 
from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina  for  holding  UnilariaD 
TiewB. 
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tendency,  if  not  to  socialism,  yet  to  a  marked  discontent  with 
existiug  economic  conditions^  reseiubling  what  is  now  percep- 
tible among  the  younger  oler^^y  in  Britain. 

As  respects  what  may  he  called  Che  every-day  religtoua  life 
and  usages  of  the  United  States,  there  are  diflferenoes  from 
those  of  Kngland  or  Scotland  which  it  is  easy  to  feel  but  hard 
to  di!fine  or  dt^scribe.  There  is  rather  less  conventionalism  or 
conatniint  in  speaking  of  religious  experiences,  less  of  a  formal 
separation  between  the  cburch  and  the  world,  less  disposition 
to  treat  the  clergy  as  a  caste  and  expect  them  to  conform  to  a 
standard  not  prescribed  for  the  layman/  less  reticence  about 
sacred  things,  perhaps  less  sense  of  the  refinement  with  which 
sacred  things  ought  to  lie  surrouniied.  The  letting  by  auction 
of  sittings  in  a  popular  church,  though  I  think  very  rare, 
excites  less  disapproval  than  it  would  in  Europe.  Some  fash- 
ionable churches  are  su])plied  with  sofas,  carpets,  and  the  other 
comforts  of  a  drawing-room ;  a  well-trained  choir  is  provided, 
and  the  congregation  would  not  think  of  spoiling  the  perform- 
ance by  joining  in  the  singing.  The  social  aide  of  church  life 
is  more  fully  developed  than  in  Protestant  Europe.  A  con- 
gregation, particularly  among  the  Metlio<lists,  Baptists,  and 
Congregationalists,  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  societies,  liter- 
ary and  recreative  as  well  as  religious  and  philanthropic, 
which  not  only  stimulate  charitable  work,  but  bring  the  poorer 
and  richer  members  into  friendly  relations  with  one  another, 
and  form  a  large  part  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  young 
people,  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  giving  them  a 
means  of  forming  acquaintances.  Often  a  sort  of  informal 
evening  party,  called  a  '*  sociable,^*  is  given  once  a  month,  at 
which  all  ages  and  classes  meet  on  an  easy  footing.'  Religion 
seems  to  associate  itself  better  with  the  interests  of  the  young 

t  Although  total  ab«tinence  in  much  mor«  goDcmUIy  expect«d  from  r  clergy 
man  than  tt  would  he  in  Great  Britain.  In  most  denominations,  inclnding 
Baptists  and  Methodista,  Coiii!;reg«ttoiuUtBt«  and  Preabyterians,  It  is  practl- 
CAliy  oniTersal  amon^r  the  clersy- 

'Bren  duices  may  be  given,  but  not  by  all  denomiuationji.  When  sous 
jmn  a|p>  a  Preeliytcrian  mngrctottinn  in  a  great  Western  city  was  giving  a 
"reoeptioii"  in  honour  of  tin'  H|>«iiia(;of  ilaufw  CTiurch  Building  — proaperona 
churches  always  Imto  a  hiiUiling  with  a  aetof  rtKinu  for  meetings  — the  sexton 
(as  ba  ts  called  In  AmeriuaU  who  had  0(»nie  from  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
ehnrch  in  the  East,  obaerved,  as  be  larveyed  the  siAcions  tiall,  "  What  a 
yoa  are  not  EpisoopaUans ;  yon  might  hare  glron  a  ball  in  this  roon! 
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in  America,  and  to  have  come  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
wear  a  less  forbidding  countenance  than  it  has  generally  done 
in  Britain,  or  at  least  among  English  Nonconformists  and  in 
the  churches  of  Scotland. 

A  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  churches  is  the 
propensity  to  what  may  be  culled  Revivalism  which  some  of 
thern,  and  especially  the  Methodist  churches,  show.  That 
exciting  preaching  and  those  external  demonscrations  of  feeling 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  Britain^  have  long  been 
chronic  there,  appearing  cliiofly  in  the  form  of  the  camp-meet- 
ing, a  gathering  of  people  usually  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  open-air  preaching  goes  on  i>erhap3  for  days 
together.  One  hears  many  stories  about  these  camp-meetings, 
not  always  to  their  credit,  which  agree  at  least  in  this,  that 
they  exercise  a  powerful  even  if  transient  influence  upon  the 
humbler  classes  who  flock  to  them.  In  the  West  they  have 
been  serviceable  in  evangelizing  districts  where  few  regular 
churchi^a  fiad  yet  been  established.  In  the  East  anil  South  it 
is  now  chiefly  among  the  huirihler  classes,  and  of  course  still 
more  among  the  negroes,  that  they  flmxrish.  All  denomina- 
tions are  more  proof  to  emotidnalism  in  relii^^ion,  and  have  leas 
reserve  in  displayinc^  it,  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  re- 
member in  1S70  to  have  been  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  splen- 
did steamers  which  ply  along  the  Sound  between  New  York 
and  Fall  River.  A  Unitarian  Congress  was  being  held  in  New 
York,  and  a  company  of  New  England  Unitarians  were  going 
to  attend  it.  Now  New  England  Unitarians  are  of  all  Ameri- 
cans perhaps  the  most  staid  and  sober  in  their  thoughts  and 
habits,  the  lea.st  inclined  to  a  demonstrative  expression  of  their 
faith.  This  company,  however,  installed  itself  round  the  piano 
in  the  great  saloon  of  the  vessel  and  sang  hymns,  hymns  full 
of  effusion,  for  nearly  two  hours,  many  of  the  other  passengers 
joining,  and  all  looking  on  with  sympathy.  Our  English  party 
assumed  at  first  that  the  singers  belonged  to  some  Methodist 
body,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  remark 
except  the  attitude  of  the  bystanders.  But  they  were  Uni- 
tarians. 

European  travellers  have  in  one  point  greatly  exaggerated 
the  ditferences  between  their  own  continent  and  the  United 
States.    They  have  represented  the  latter  as  pre-eminently  a 
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land  of  strange  spcts  and  abnormal  religious  developmpnt 
Such  sects  and  developments  there  certainly  are,  but  they 
no  greater  part  in  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  than  similar  9( 
do  iu  Gt^nnany  and  En<;Iand,  far  less  than  the  various  dissf 
iiig  comrautiities  do  in  Kussia.  The  Mormons  have  drawn 
eyes  of  the  worM  bet^ause  they  have  attempted  to  form  a 
of  religious  cornmnuwealth,  and  have  revived  one  ancient  pi 
tice  which  modern  ethics  condemn,  and  which  severe  con- 
gressional legislation  has  now  almost  stamped  out.  But  the 
Mormon  church  is  chiefly  rooniited  from  Europe;  one  finda 
few  native  Americana  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  those  few  fn>in 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.'  The  Shakers  are  an 
interesting  and  well-conducted  folk,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
them,  and  they  decrease  —  there  were  in  1890  only  1728  per- 
sons in  their  fifteen  communities;  wliile  of  the  other  commu- 
nistic religious  bcHlies  one  hears  more  in  Europe  than  in  America. 
Here  and  there  some  stnnge  little  sect  emerges  and  lives  for  a 
few  years;*  but  in  a  country  seething  with  religious  emotion, 
and  whose  conditions  seem  to  tempt  to  new  departures  and 
experiments  of  all  kinds,  the  philosophic  traveller  ms^y  rather 
wonder  that  men  have  stoo<l  so  generally  upon  the  old  paths, 
y  We  have  already  seen  that  Christianity  has  in  the  United 
States  maintained^  so  far  as  externals  go,  its  authority  and 
dignity,  planting  its  houses  of  worship  all  over  the  country 
and  raising  enormous  revenues  frotu  its  adherents.  Such  a 
position  of  apparent  iuflueuce  might,  however,  rest  upon  an- 
cient habit  and  con\*ention,  and  imply  no  dominion  over  the 
souls  of  men.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
was  covered  from  end  to  end  with  superb  temples  to  many 
gods;  the  priests  were  numerous  and  we^thy,  and  enjoyed 


^  There  la  a  non-pulypunoiiH  Moniimt  ctiun-li,  rejeoling  BriKham  Youim 
nnd  hiA  Numwinra  in  UtAh.  which  rt<tiims  \tj*e\t  ut  the  censiuof  1890  %m  having 
21.773  membere.    Some  8<miberii  Sut^  punish  ihe  preaching  of  Momonifln. 

*  N>ar  Wttlla  Walla  in  (be  Siat^of  WaMhiiifCton  1  came  acmaa a Rurioiu  wrt 
formal  by  a  WeUbmiui  wbn  (tW  fntn  iranrra  ani  drlirf^rnd  revelations.  He 
bad  tWL>  sontt,  and  asserted  one  of  them  to  be  an  iiu-aroation  of  Christ,  and  Uw 
other  of  St.  Joha  the  Baptijit,  aud  i^UuTe<l  about  Hfty  disciples,  wbou  be 
endeavoiirfMl  Ut  form  iiitu  a  jUH'lrty  Imvin^  all  tliJu;;;<4  in  ctmimuu.  Howarar, 
bulb  tiw  children  died;  and  in  IKHl  nwwi  of  hitt  diftclples  bad  Uawrted  hlfn. 
Probably  such  pbcnnoif^na  ar^  tint  uncaininon  .  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  prnii<^ 
naas  to  superstition  among  the  less  educated  Wostema,  especially  the  immi- 
grants from  Europe.    They  le»d  a  solitary  life  In  the  midst  of  a  vaat  oatoi^ 
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the  protection  of  the  State;  procsBsions  retained  their  pomp, 
and  sacrifices  drew  crowds  of  admiring  worshippers.  But  the 
old  religions  had  lost  th<?ir  hold  on  the  belief  of  the  educated 
and  on  the  couscience  of  all  classes.  If  therefore  we  desire  to 
know-  what  place  Christianity  really  fills  in  America,  and  how 
far  it  gives  stability  to  the  commonwealth,  we  must  inquire 
how  far  it  governs  the  life  and  moulds  the  mind  of  the 
country. 

Such  an  inquiry  may  address  itself  to  two  points.  It  may 
examine  into  the  iufluonce  which  religion  has  on  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  on  their  moral  standard  and  tlie  way  they  con- 
form themselves  thereto.  And  it  may  iisk  how  far  religion 
touches  and  gilds  the  imagination  of  the  people,  redeeming 
their  lives  from  commonness,  and  bathing  their  souls  in  "the 
light  that  never  wjia  on  sea  or  land." 

In  works  of  active  beneficence  no  country  has  surpiaaed, 
perhaps  nuue  has  equalled,  tlie  United  States.  Not  only  are 
the  sums  collected  for  all  sorts  of  philanthrotjic  purposes 
larger  relatively  to  the  M'ealth  of  America  than  in  any  Euro- 
(>ean  country,  but  the  amount  of  personal  interest  shown  in 
good  works  and  personal  effort  devoted  to  them  seems  to  a 
European  visitor  to  exceed  what  he  knows  at  home.  How 
much  of  this  interest  and  effort  would  be  given  were  no  reli- 
gious motive  present  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Xot  all,  but  I 
tliink  nearly  all  of  it,  is  in  fact  given  by  religious  people,  and, 
as  they  themselves  suppose,  under  a  religious  impulse,  This^ 
religious  impulse  is  less  frequently  than  in  England  a  sectarian 
impulse,  for  all  Protestants,  and  to  some  extent  Homan  Cath- 
olics also,  are  wont  to  join  hands  for  most  works  of  benevo-y 
lence. 

The  ethical  stnndard  nf  the  average  man  is  of  course  the 
Christian  standard,  modilie<l  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  American  life,  which  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  average  man  has  not  thought 
of  any  ether  standard,  and  religious  t«?aching,  though  it  has 
become  less  definite  and  lesn  dogmatic^  is  still  to  him  the 
source  \t'hence  he  believes  himself  tij  have  drawn  his  ideas 
of  duty  and  coudui^t  In  Puritan  days  there  must  have  been 
some  little  conscious  and  muuli  more  unconscious  hypocrisy, 
the  profession  of  religion  being  universal,  and  the  exactitude 
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of  practice  required  bj  opinion,  and  eren  bj  Uw.  being  abore 
what  ordinary  human  nature  seems  capable  of  attaining.  The 
fault  of  antinomianism  which  osed  to  be  charged  on  high 
Calvinistd  is  now  sometimes  charged  on  those  who  become, 
under  the  inflaence  of  revivals,  extreme  emotionalists  in  reli- 
gion. But  taking  the  native  Americans  as  a  whole,  no  peo{de 
seems  to<Uy  less  open  to  the  charge  of  pharisaism  or  hypoc- 
risy. They  are  |>erhap6  rather  more  prone  to  the  opposite 
error  of  good-natured  indulgence  to  offences  of  which  they  are 
not  themselves  guilty. 

That  there  is  less  crime  among  native  Americans  than  among 
the  foreign  bom  is  a  jK>int  not  to  be  greatly  pressed,  for  it 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  If,  however,  wo 
tike  matters  which  do  uot  fall  within  the  scope  of  penal  law, 
the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  lived  long  both  in 
Protestant  Europe  and  in  America  seems  to  be  that  as  respects 
veracity,  temperance,  the  purity  of  domestic  life,*  tenderness 
to  children  and  the  weak,  and  general  kindliness  of  behaviour, 
the  native  Americans  stand  rather  higher  than  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Germans.'  And  those  whose  opinion  I  am  quoting 
seem  generally,  though  not  universally,  disposed  to  think  that 
the  intiuenoe  of  religious  belief,  which  may  survive  in  its  effect 
upon  the  character  when  a  man  lias  dropped  his  connection 
with  any  religious  body,  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  this,  and  is 
a  more  connciously  present  and  active  force  than  in  the  t 
countries  I  have  referred  to. 

[f  wo  ask  how  far  religion  exerts  a  stimulating  influence  on 
thf!  thought  aud  imagination  of  a  nation,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  determining   what  is  the  condition  of  mankind 
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1  TliM  K^^kt  frequency  of  divoree  (n  some  States  —  there  are  spots  where 
the  iirDportion  of  divoroea  to  marriaf^ej  is  1  to  7  —  does  not  appear  to  betoken 
tmrnnrnlity,  but  to  hti  duo  to  tho  extreme  facility  vith  whicti  the  law  alloirs 
onn  or  Nith  of  a  marri«rl  pair  to  indulge  their  rapriue.  I>i\nroo  is  said  to  be 
leiM  fr(M|uenl  in  proportion  among  the  middle  and  upper  than  among  the  bum* 
blur  olaiiaes,  and  iSf  apeaklnfc  generally,  more  frequent  the  further  West  one 
go«8.  It  is  increasiuK  everywhere;  but  it  increaHefi  also  In  those  European 
ooantrioft  which  permit  it.  1  tiave  collected  mai^rlabi  for  an  account  of  the 
laws  and  thi'ir  working,  but  am  unable  to  insert  that  nocouat  In  the  present 
«Klitl(»n. 

'This  ran  not  be  said  as  rogardn  comraercla)  apriKhtness,  in  wblc] 
the  United  States  stand  certainly  on  no  higher  level  than  England  i 
many,  and  possibly  below  France  and  Scandinavia. 
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where  no  such  iaflueiice  is  present.  There  has  never  been  a 
civilized  nation  without  a  religion ;  and  thmigh  many  highly 
civilized  individual  men  live  without  onr,  they  are  sn  obviously 
the  children  ut*  a  state  of  setitimeut  and  thought  in  whit'h 
religiou  has  been  a  jHjwerful  factor,  that  no  one  can  conjecture 
what  a  race  of  men  would  be  like  who  had  during  several 
generations  believed  themselves  to  be  the  highest  beings  in  the 
universe,  or  at  least  entirely  out  of  relation  to  any  other  higher 
being,  and  to  be  therewithal  destined  to  no  kind  of  existence 
after  death.  Some  may  hold  that  respect  for  publi(^  opinion, 
sympathy,  an  interest  in  the  future  of  mankind,  would  do  for 
such  a  people  what  religiou  has  done  in  the  pjiat;  or  that  they 
might  even  be,  as  Lueretiua  expeeted^  the  happier  for  the  ex- 
tiuiition  of  jHiissibh'  suiMMiiatural  terrors.  Others  may  hold  th^it 
life  would  seem  narrow  and  iusiguilieant,  and  that  the  wings 
of  imagination  would  droop,  in  a  universe  felt  to  be  void.  All 
that  need  be  here  said  is  that  a  people  with  comparatively 
little  around  it  iu  the  way  of  liistoric  memories  and  associa- 
tions to  touch  its  emotion,  a  people  whose  energy  is  chiefly 
absorbed  in  oommerce  and  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  its  territor}^  a  people  eousumed  by  a  feverish 
activity  that  gives  little  opportunity  for  reftection  or  for  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  seems  most  of  all  to  need  to  have  its 
horizon  widened,  its  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  touched,  by 
whatever  calls  it  away  from  the  busy  world  of  sight  and  sound 
into  the  stillness  of  faith  and  meditation.  A  perusal  of  the 
literature  which  the  ordinary  American  of  the  educated  farm- 
ing and  working  class  reads,  and  a  study  of  the  kind  of  literap' 
ture  which  those  Americans  who  are  least  coloured  by  EuroX 
{)eHU  influences  produce,  lead  me  to  think  that  tlie  Bible  and 
Christian  theology  altogether  do  more  in  the  way  of  forming 
the  imaginative  background  to  an  average  American  view  of 
tiie  world  of  man  and  nature  than  they  do  in  modem  Protes-/ 
taut  Europe. 

No  one  is  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  sometimes  ask  himself 
what  would  befall  mankind  if  the  solid  fabric  of  belief  on  whieh 
their  morality  has  hitherto  rested,  or  at  least  been  deemed  by 
them  to  rest,  were  suddenly  to  break  up  and  vanish  under  the 
influence  of  new  views  of  nature,  as  the  ice-tields  split  and 
melt  when  they  have  floated  down  into  a  warmer  sea.     Moral- 
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hy  with  religion  for  its  sanction  has  bithei-to  been  the  basis 
of  social  polity,  except  under  militiiry  despotisms:  would 
morality  be  so  far  weakened  as  to  make  social  polity  unstable  ? 
and  if  so,  would  a  reign  of  violence  return  '/  In  Europe  this 
question  does  not  seem  nrgcut,  because  in  Kurope  the  physical 
force  of  armed  men  which  maintains  order  is  usually  couspic- 
uous,  and  because  obedience  to  authority  is  everywhere  in 
Europe  matter  of  ancient  habit,  having  come  down  little  im- 
paired from  ages  when  men  obeyed  without  asking  for  a 
reason.  But  in  America,  the  whole  system  of  government 
seems  to  rest  not  on  armed  force,  but  on  the  will  of  the  numeri- 
cal majority,  a  majority  most  of  whom  might  well  think  that 
its  overthrow  would  be  for  them  a  gain.  Sc  sometimes,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  great  American  city,  and  watching  the 
throngs  of  eager  figures  stre;iming  hither  and  thitlier,  mark- 
ing the  sharp  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth,  an  increasing 
mass  of  wretchednrss  and  an  increasing  display  of  luxury, 
knowing  that  before  long  a  liundred  millions  of  men  will  be 
living  between  ocean  and  ocean  under  this  one  government 
—  a  government  which  their  own  hands  have  made,  and  which 
they  feel  to  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands  —  one  is  startU'd 
by  the  thought  of  what  might  befall  tliis  huge  yet  delicate 
fabric  of  laws  and  commi'rce  and  social  institutions  were 
foundation  it  has  rested  on  to  crumble  away.  Supj>ose  t 
all  these  men  ce;ised  to  believe  that  there  was  any  powi 
above  them,  any  future  before  them,  anything  in  heaven 
earth  but  what  their  senses  told  them  of;  suppose  that  tlieir 
consciousness  of  individual  force  and  responsibility,  already 
dwarfed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  fatalistic  submission  it  ent^eiiders,  were  further  weakened 
by  the  feeling  that  their  swiftly  fleeting  life  was  rounded  b 
a  perpetual  sleep — 
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Soles  occidere  et  redirp  posnunt : 
Nobis,  quum  semel  occidit  brevta  lux 
Nox  est  porpetua  una  durwlend&. 

Would  the  moral  code  stitnd  unshaken,  aiul  with  it  the  revcr- 
ence  for  law,  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the  community, 
even  towards  the  geueratidns  yet  to  come  ?     Would  men 
**  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  *'  ?     Or  woi 
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custom,  andsympa-thy,  aiida  pyroepliouof  the  ad vantigea  which 
stable  government  oSen  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole,  aud  which 
orderly  self-restraint  offers  to  each  one^  replace  supernatural 
sanctions,  and  liuld  in  check  the  violence  of  inasst^s  auil  the 
self-indulgent  impulses  of  the  indivithial  ?  History,  if  she 
cannot  give  a  cmupJete  answer  to  this  question,  tells  us  that 
hitherto  rivilized  society  has  rcsti'd  on  religion,  and  that  free 
guvemmeut  has  prosperid  best  auioug  religious  peoples. 

AmeriLM  is  no  doubt  the  country  in  which  iutelleetuai  move- 
ments work  most  swiftly  upon  the  masses,  and  the  country  in 
which  tin*  loss  of  faith  in  the  invisible  might  produce  the  com- 
pletest  revolution,  because  it  is  the  country  where  men  have 
been  least  wont  to  revere  anythin;^  in  the  visible  world.  Yet 
America  seems  as  unlikely  to  drift  from  her  ancient  moorings 
aa  any  country  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  religious  Z4»al  and 
the  religious  conscience  which  led  to  tlie  founding  of  the  New 
Eiiglaud  ccdouies  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  —  those  colonies 
whose  spirit  has  in  such  a  large  measure  passed  intu  the  whole 
nation.  Relii,'ion  and  conscience  have  been  a  constantly  active 
force  in  the  American  commonwealth  ever  sinie,  not,  indeed, 
strong  enough  to  av^rt  many  moral  and  politic4il  evils,  yet  at 
the  worst  times  inspiring:  a  minority  with  a  courage  and  ardour 
by  which  moi*al  and  political  evils  have  been  held  at  bay,  and 
in  the  long  run  generally  overcome. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  monarchies  live  by  honour  and 
republics  by  virtue.  Tlie  more  democratic  republics  become, 
the  more  the  masses  grow  conscious  of  their  own  power,  the 
more  do  they  neel  to  live,  not  only  by  patriotism,  but  by  rever- 
ence and  self-control,  and  the  more  essential  to  their  well- 
he'uyg  are  those  sources  whence  reverence  and  self-control 
flow. 
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Tt  bas  be^n  well  said  that  the  ixwition  which  women  I 
in  a  country  is,  if  not  a  complete  test,  yet  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  the  progress  it  has  made  in  civilization.  When  one  com- 
pares nomad  man  with  settled  man,  heathen  man  with  Chrt»- 
tian  man,  the  ancient  world  with  the  modem,  the  Kastem 
world  with  the  Western,  it  is  plain  that  in  every  case  the 
advance  in  public  order,  in  material  comfort,  in  wealth,  in 
decency  and  refinement  of  manners,  among  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  country  —  for  in  thrse  matters  one  must  not  look 
merely  at  the  upper  class  —  has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater 
resf^ect  for  women,  by  a  greater  freedom  accorded  to  them,  by 
a  fuller  participation  on  their  part  in  the  best  work  of  the 
world.  Americans  are  fond  of  pointing,  and  can  with  perfect 
justice  pointt  to  the  position  their  women  hold  as  an  evidence 
of  the  liigh  level  their  civilization  has  reached.  Certainly 
nothing  in  the  country  is  more  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
type  their  civilization  has  taken. 

The  subject  may  l>e  rcganled  in  so  many  aspects  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  nj)  each  separately. 

As  respects  the  legal  rights  of  women,  these,  of  ooaisey 
depend  on  the  legislative  enactments  of  each  State  of  the 
Union,  for  in  no  case  has  the  matter  been  left  under  the  rigour 
of  the  common  law.  With  much  diversity  in  minor  details, 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  are  in  all  or  nearly  all  the 
States  similar.  Women  have  been  placed  in  an  equality  with 
men  aa  respects  all  private  rights.  In  some  States  husband  and 
wife  can  sue  one  another  at  law.  Married  aa  well  as  unmarried 
wometi  have  long  since  (and  I  think  everywhere)  obtained  full 
control  of  their  property,  whether  obtained  by  gift  or  descent, 
or  by  their  own  labour.  This  has  been  deemed  so  imjwrtant  a 
point  that,  instead  of  being  left  to  ordinary  legislation,  it  has 
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in  several  States  bpen  directly  enacted  by  the  people  in  the 
Constitution.  Women  have  in  most,  thon^li  perhaps  not  in  all, 
States  rights  of  giiavdifinshi[invpr  their  ohihlreii  wliinh  the  law 
of  England  denied  to  them  till  the  Act  of  1886;  and  Ju  some 
Statt^a  the  mother's  rights  are  equal,  where  there  has  been  a  vol- 
unbiry  separation,  to  those  of  the  father.  The  law  of  divorce 
is  in  many  States  far  from  satisfactory,  but  it  always  aims  at 
doing  etjual  justice  as  between  husbands  and  wives.  Special 
protection  as  respects  hours  of  lab(mr  is  given  to  women  by  the 
laws  of  many  States,  and  a  good  deal  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  passed  with  intent  to  benefit  them,  though  not  always  by 
well-chosen  means. 

Women  have  made  their  way  into  most  of  the  professions 
more  largely  than  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  Northern  cities 
they  practise  as  physicians,  and  seem  to  have  found  little  or  no 
prejudice  to  overcome.  Medical  schools  have  been  provided 
for  them  in  some  universities.  It  was  less  easy  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  bar,  yet  several  have  secured  this,  and  the 
number  seems  to  increase.  They  mostly  devote  themselves  to 
the  attorney's  part  of  the  work  rather  than  to  court  [)ractice. 
Ono  edits,  or  lately  edited,  the  lllinms  Law  Journal  with  grt^at 
acceptiuice.  Several  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  though^ 
I  think,  only  in  what  may  be  called  the  minor  sects,  not  in  any 
of  the  five  or  six  great  denominations,  whose  spirit  is  more 
conservative.  Some  have  obtained  success  as  professional  lect- 
urers, and  not  a  few  are  journalists.  One  hears  little  of  them 
in  enginecritig.  They  art^  schiom  to  be  seen  in  the  offices  of 
hotels,  but  many,  more  than  in  England,  are  employed  as  clerks 
or  secretaries,  both  in  some  of  the  Government  <iepartments, 
and  by  telegraphic  and  other  companies,  as  well  as  in  publish- 
ing houses  and  other  kinds  of  business  where  physical  strength 
is  not  needed.  Type-writing  work  is  largely  in  their  hands. 
They  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers  in  public 
schools  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  and  are  thought  to  be  bet- 
ter teachers,  at  least  for  the  younger  sort,  than  men  are.*    No 

I  Thft  nnmlier  of  trnchrnt  in  the  common  Bclmnlti  istrt^eti  by  the  ITnitod  StAtea 
Bureau  of  Kducatiuu  Kei>urt  for  ISS^IK)  at  12.'t,0O2  men  and  23H,333  women. 
Ab  male  tearliers  are  in  a  majority  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Indiana  and 
New  Mexico,  th«  preiM.ndcrance  of  women  iti  the  Northern  Sfates  generally  la 
very  great-  It  has  increa.*wd  8ein«iMy  of  latp  yenre  over  the  whole  couotry. 
Ill  Massarbuflctts  women  teachers  are  nine  times  ae  nameroas  as  men. 
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class  prejudice  forbids  the  daughters  of  clergymen  or  lawyers 
of  the  best  standing  to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  Taking 
one  thing  with  uuotlier,  it  ia  easier  for  women  to  find  a  career, 
to  obtain  reiniinerativp  work  of  an  iiitellertual  as  of  a  commer- 
cial or  met'hiiitiral  kiinl,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Popular 
sentiment  is  entirely  in  favour  of  giving  them  every  chance, 
as  witness  tlu'  ntMv  CtJiistitutions  of  several  Western  States 
(iuLduiUng  NVaahiui^toii,  which  has  refused  them  the  suffrage) 
whidi  exjfressly  provide  that  they  shall  be  equally  admissible 
to  all  pi'tjfessious  or  employniettts.  lu  no  other  country  liave 
women  borne  ao  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  promotion  of  moral 
and  philanthropic  causes.  They  were  among  the  earliest,  most 
zcrthiua,  and  most  effective  apostles  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
mrnt.  They  have  taken  an  iMjually  active  share  in  the  temper- 
ance agitation.  Kot  only  has  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  with  its  numerous  bnincht's  been  the  most  powerful 
agency  directed  against  tlie  traffic  'v\  intoxicants,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  but  iutlividiial  women  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  struggh^  with  extraoniinary  zeal.  Some 
years  ago»  durinif  what  was  railed  the  women's  whiskey  war, 
they  forced  their  way  into  the  drhiking  saloons,  bearded  the 
dealers^  adjured  the  tipplers  to  coute  out.  At  elections  in  which 
the  Prohibitionist  issue  is  prominent,  ladies  will  sometimes 
assenihlo  nntside  the  polls  nnd  sinj^hyninwat  the  voters.  Their 
services  in  de;diugwitli  pau[u'rism,  with  rharitics  and  reforma- 
tory institvitiuu.s,  have  been  inestimable,  In  New  York  some 
few  years  ago,  when  an  Act  was  needed  for  improving  the 
administration  of  the  charities,  it  was  a  lady  (belonging  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  resj>ected  families  in  tho  country)  who 
went  to  Albany,  ami  by  placing  th**  case  forcibly  before  the 
State  legislature  there,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required 
measure.  The  Charity  Organization  societies  of  the  great 
cities  are  largely  managed  by  ladies ;  and  the  freedom  they 
enjoy,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  business,  less  frequent 
among  European  women,  makes  them  invaluable  agents  in  this 
work,  which  the  growth  of  a  pauper  class  renders  daily  more 
imitortant.  So  too  wlien  it  became  necessary  after  the  war  to 
find  teachers  for  the  negroes  in  the  institutions  founded  for  their 
benefit  in  the  South,  it  was  chiefly  Northern  girls  who  volun- 
teered for  the  duty,  and  discharged  it  with  single-minded  zeal 
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Atiierican  women  take  less  part  in  politics  tbin  their  English 
sisters  do,  although  more  than  the  women  of  Germany,  Fram^e, 
or  Italy.  Tliat  they  talk  less  about  politics  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  politics  come  less  into  ordinary  con- 
versation in  America  (except  during  a  presidential  election) 
than  in  England.  Hut  the  practice  of  canvassing  at  elections, 
recently  developed  by  En:.,disli  ladies  with  eniint^nt  success, 
seems  unknown.  Ladii-n  have  nfver,  I  think,  been  chosen 
members  of  either  Kepublican  or  Democratic  conventions. 
However,  at  the  Natiunal  Convention  of  the  I'rohibitionist 
party  at  Pittsburg  in  li^S4  a  number  of  ladies  presented  creden- 
tials as  delegates  from  local  organizations,  and  were  admitted 
to  sit.  One  of  the  two  secretaries  of  tbat  Convention  was 
a  woman.  Several  were  placed  or  th#^  Counnittoe  of  Creden- 
tials. iSo  women  have  in  some  cities,  and  notably  in  Phila- 
delphia, bnrne  a  useful  and  iuHuential,  jilbeit  comparatively 
inconspicuous  part,  in  the  recent  movements  for  the  reform  of 
municipal  government.  Here  we  are  on  the  debatable  ground 
between  pure  party  politics  and  philanthropic  agitation.  Women 
have  been  so  effective  in  the  latter  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
excluded  when  persuasion  jwisshs  into  constitutional  action,  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  Prohibition  party  declare  in  their 
platform  of  1K84  that  "  they  alone  recognize  the  influence  of 
woman,  and  offf^r  to  her  equal  rights  with  man  in  the  manage- 
ment of  national  affairs.''  At  the  recent  gatherings  in  the 
West  which  gave  expression  to  the  discontent  of  the  tanning 
class,  women  appeared,  and  were  treated  with  a  deference 
which  anywhere  but  in  America  would  have  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  roughness  of  the  crowd.  One  of  them  signalized  her- 
self by  denouncing  a  projiosod  imtifpift,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  being  got  np  in  the  interests  of  thn  }>rewprrt.  Presidentinl 
candidates  have  often  "receptions"  given  in  their  honour  by 
ladies,  and  some  of  the  letters  which,  during  the  campaign  of 
1884»  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  advocacy  of  one  or  other 
party,  bore  female  signatures.  One  hears  of  attempts  maxle  to 
establish  political  -'salons"  at  Washington,  but  neither  there 
nor  elsewhere  has  the  influence  of  si»cial  gatherings  attainwl  the 
importance  it  has  often  possessed  in  Franci^,  though  occasionally 
the  wife  of  a  politician  makes  his  fortune  by  her  tact  and  skill 
in  winning  support  for  him  among  professional  politicians  or 
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the  members  of  a  State  legislature.  There  is,  however,  another 
and  less  auspicious  sphere  of  }x)litical  action  into  which  womeu 
Lave  found  their  way  at  the  national  capital.  The  solicitation 
of  members  of  a  legislature  with  a  view  to  the  passing  of  bills, 
especially  private  bills,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  places,  has 
become  a  profession  there,  and  the  j»ersu;Lsive  assiduity  which 
had  long  been  reco^ized  by  pw^ts  as  char.icteristic  of  the 
female  sex,  has  made  them  widely  employed  and  efficient  in 
this  work. 

I  ha%e  already,  in  treating  of  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment (Chapter  XCVI.),  referred  to  the  various  public  offices 
which  have  been  in  many  States  thrown  op^n  to  women.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  gift  of  the  suffrage  must  earrv 
with  it  the  right  of  obtaining  any  ffost  in  tlie  service  of  the 
country  for  which  votes  are  cast,  up  to  and  including  the  Pres- 
idency itself. 

The  subject  of  women's  e<lucation  opens  up  a  large  fiel 
Want  of  space  obliges  me  to  omit  a  description,  for  which  I 
have  accumulated  abundant  materials,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  concise  remarks. 

The  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  quite  as 
ample  and  aflequate  as  that  made  for  boys.  Elementary  schools 
are  of  course  provided  aliki^  for  both  sexes,  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools  are  organized  fur  the  reception  of  girls  some- 
times under  the  same  roof  or  even  in  the  same  classes,  some- 
times in  a  distinct  building,  but  always,  I  think,  with  an  equally 
complete  staff  of  teachers  and  equipment  of  educational  ap- 
pliances. The  great  majority  nf  the  daughters  of  mercantile 
and  professional  men,  es]>ecially  of  course  in  the  West,*  re- 
ceive their  education  in  these  public  secondary  schools ;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  number  of  girls  who  continue 
their  education  in  the  higher  branches,  including  the  aneient 
classics  and  physical  Bcif»noe,  up  to  tho  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  is  as  large,  in  many  places  larger,  than  that  of  the 
boys,  the  latter  being  drafted  off  into  practical  life,  while 
the  former  indulge  their  more  lively  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  mind.    One  often  hears  it  charged  as  a  fault  on  the  Ameri- 

1  There  are  Home  prlT»te  boarding  M-hooln  and  many  private  day  schoola 
for  girls  In  the  Eastern  States.  Comparatively  few  children  are  edacal^d  at 
borne  by  govcrn«Huif« 
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can  system  t!»at  its  liberal  provision  of  gratuitous  instnietion  in 
the  advanced  subjects  tends  to  raise  girls  of  the  hiinihlpp  classes 
out  of  the  sphpi'fi  to  which  their  ppcuniary  moans  wouhl  destiue 
them,  makes  them  discontented  with  their  lot,  implants  tastes 
which  fate  will  for  ever  forbid  them  to  gratify. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (Cliapter  CV,),  University 
education  is  provided  for  women  in  the  Eastern  States  by 
colleges  expressly  erected  for  their  benetit,  and  in  the  Western 
States  by  State  universities,  whose  regulations  usually  provide 
for  the  admission  of  female  equally  with  male  students  to  a 
gratuitous  instruction  in  all  subjects.  Tliere  are  also  some 
colleges  of  private  foundation  which  receive  young  men  and 
maidens  together,  teaching  them  in  the  same  classes,  but 
providing  separate  buildings  for  their  lodging. 

I  most  not  attempt  to  set  forth  and  discuss  the  evidence 
regarding  the  working  of  this  system  of  coeducation,  in- 
teresting as  the  facts  are,  but  be  content  with  stating  the 
genpral  result  of  the  inrpiries  I  matle. 

Co-education  answers  perfectly  in  institutions  like  Antioch 
and  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  where  manners  are  plain  and  simple, 
where  the  Bt\tdents  all  come  from  a  class  in  which  the  inter- 
course of  young  men  and  yuung  women  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  where  tliere  is  a  strong  religirMis  influence  pervading  the 
life  of  the  jdace.  No  moral  difficulties  are  found  to  arise. 
E'.ich  sA  is  said  to  improve  the  other:  the  men  l>enoiHe  more 
refined,  the  women  more  manly.  Now  and  then  students  fall 
in  love  with  one  another,  and  marry  when  they  have  gradu.ited. 
But  why  not  ?  Such  marriages  are  based  upon  a  better  recipro- 
cal knowledge  of  character  than  is  usually  attainable  iu  the  great 
world,  and  are  reported  to  be  almost  invariably  happy.  So  also 
in  the  Western  State  universities  co-education  is  well  rej>orted 
of.  In  these  establishments  the  students  mostly  lodge  where 
they  will  in  the  city,  and  are  therefore  brought  into  social 
relations  only  in  the  hours  of  public;  instruction;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  late  years  has  been,  while  leaving  men  to  i\m{  their 
own  rpiarters,  to  provide  places  of  residence  for  the  women. 
The  authorities  have  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  discipline  or 
supervision,  and  say  they  do  not  find  it  needed,  and  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the  system.  I  did  find, 
however,  that  the  youths  in  some  cases  expressed  aversion  to 
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it,  saying  they  would  rather  be  in  clafiBcs  by  themselves ;  the 
reason  apparently  l>eing  that  it  was  ilisagreeaMe  to  see  a  man 
whom  men  thought  meanly  of  standing  liigh  in  the  favour  of 
lady  students.  In  these  Western  States  there  is  so  mucli  free- 
dom allowed  in  the  intercourse  of  youths  and  girls,  and  girls 
are  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  the  objections 
which  orciir  to  a  Kupo[»^an  an>use  no  disquietude.  Whether  a 
system  which  has  borne  good  fruits  in  the  primitive  society  of 
the  West  is  Ht  tt»  be  adoptetl  in  the  Eiistern  States,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  approach  nearer  to  those  of  Europe,  is  a 
question  warmly  debated  in  America.  The  need  for  it  is  at 
any  nite  not  urgent,  beciiuse  the  lil)eralitT  of  founders  and 
beuefactors  has  provided  in  at  least  live  women's  colleges  — 
one  of  them  a  department  of  Harvard  University  —  places 
where  an  excellent  education,  surpassing  tliat  of  most  of  the 
Western  universities,  stands  open  to  women.  These  colleges 
are  at  present  so  efficient  and  popular^  and  the  life  of  their 
students  is  in  some  respects  so  much  freer  than  it  could  well  ' 
be,  considering  the  eticpiette  of  Easti^rn  society,  in  universities  | 
frequented  by  both  sexes,  th:it  tliey  will  probably  continue  t^^ 
satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  community  and  the  wish^^f 
of  all  hilt  the  advocates  of  rompU*te  theoretical  equality.        ^^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  tluit  the  provision 
for  wnnu'ii's  education  in  tlic  United  States  is  ampler  and  better 
than  that  ma*le  in  any  Euroi>eaii  countries,  and  that  the  making 
of  it  has  been  far  more  distinctly  recogni»?d  as  a  matter  of 
public  conoern.  To  these  advantages,  and  to  the  spirit  they 
proceed  from,  much  of  the  inHnence  which  women  exert  must 
be  ascribed.  They  feel  more  inilei>endent,  they  have  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  their  place  in  the  Witrld  of  thonght  as  well  as 
in  tlie  world  of  action.  The  practice  of  educating  the  two  sexes 
together  in  the  same  colleges  tends,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  prevails,  in  the  same  direction,  placing  womeji 
and  men  on  a  level  as  regards  attainments,  and  giving  them 
a  greater  number  of  common  intellectnal  interests.  It  does 
not,  I  think,  operate  tf>  make  women  either  pedantic  or  mascu- 
line, or  to  diminisli  tlie  differences  between  their  mental  and 
moral  habits  and  those  of  men.  Nature  is  quite  strong  enough 
to  make  the  differences  of  temperament  she  creates  pereisteut, 
even  under  influences  which  might  seem  likely  to  diminish  them. 
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Custom  allows  to  women  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  in 
doing  what  they  will  and  going  where  they  please  Th  tn  they 
have  in  any  European  country,  except,  perhaps,  in  Russia.  No 
one  is  surprised  to  see  a  lady  travel  alone  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  nor  a  girl  of  the  richer  chiss  walking  alone  through 
the  streets  of  a  city.  If  a  lady  enters  some  occupation  hereto- 
fore usually  reserved  to  men,  she  is  subject  to  much  less  censo- 
rious remark  than  would  follow  her  in  Europe,  though  in  this 
mutter  the  society  of  Eastern  cities  is  hardly  so  liberal  as  that 
of  the  West. 

Social  internourse  between  youths  and  maidens  is  everywhere 
more  eiisy  and  unrestrained  th:in  in  England  or  Germany,  not 
to  speak  of  France.  Yet,  there  are  considerable  differences 
between  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  usages  have  begun  to  apfuox- 
iniate  to  those  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  rural  districts,  aud  generally  all  over  the  West,  youtig  men 
and  girls  are  permitted  to  walk  together,  drive  together,  go 
out  to  parties,  and  even  to  public  entertainments  together, 
without  the  presence  of  any  third  person,  who  can  be  supposed 
to  l>fi  looking  after  or  taking  charge  of  the  girl.  So  a  girl  may, 
if  she  pleases,  keep  uji  a  correspondence  with  a  young  man, 
nor  will  her  pareuLa  think  of  interfering.  She  will  liave  her 
own  friends,  who,  when  they  call  at  her  house,  ask  for  her, 
and  are  received  by  her.  it  may  be  alone;  because  they  are  not 
deeiutfd  to  be  necessarily  the  friends  of  her  parents  also,  nor 
even  of  her  sisters.  In  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is 
now  thouglit  scarcely  corret^t  for  a  young  man  to  take  a  young 
larly  out  for  a  solitary  drive;  and  in  few  sets  would  he  be  per- 
mitted to  escort  her  alone  to  the  theatre.  But  girls  still  go 
without  cha|jeron3  to  dances,  the  hostess  being  deemed  to  act 
as  chaperon  for  all  her  guests;  and  as  regards  both  correspon- 
dence and  the  right  to  iiave  one*s  own  circle  of  acquaintances, 
the  usage  even  of  New  York  or  Boston  allows  more  liberty 
than  does  that  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  It  was  at  one  time, 
and  it  may  possibly  still  be,  not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  young 
people  who  know  one  another  well  to  make  up  an  autumn 
'*  party  in  the  wouds."  They  t^laiose  some  mountain  ami  forest 
region,  such  as  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  west  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  engage  three  or  four  guides,  embark  with  guns  and  fishing 
rods,  tents,  blankets,  and  a  stock  of  groceries,  and  pass  in  boats 
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up  the  rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of  tliis  wild  country  through 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  tracklfss  forest  to  their  chosen  camp- 
ing ground  at  the  foot  of  some  tjill  ro(rk  that  rises  from  the  still 
crystal  of  the  lake.  Here  tliey  huild  their  biirk  hut,  and  spread 
their  beds  of  the  elastic  and  fr^igrant  hemlock  boughs;  the 
youths  roam  alwut  during  the  day,  tracking  the  deer,  the  girls 
rt*ad  and  work  and  bake  the  com  cakes;  at  night  there  is  a 
jiierry  gathering  round  the  fire  or  a  row  in  the  soft  moonlight 
On  these  expeditions  brothers  will  take  their  sisters  and  cousins, 
who  bring  perhaps  some  lady  friends  witli  them  ;  the  brothers' 
friends  will  come  too;  and  all  will  live  together  in  a  fraternal 
way  for  weeks  or  months,  though  no  elderly  relative  or  mar 
laily  lie  of  tlie  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of  life  is  sensib* 
increased  by  the  greater  freedom  whieh  transatlantic  custom 
jwrmits;  and  as  the  Americans  insist  that  no  batl  results  have 
followed,  one  notes  with  regret  that  freedom  declines  in  the 
places  which  deem  themselves  most  civilized.  American  girls 
have  been,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  less  disposed  to 
what  are  called  "fast  ways"  than  girls  of  the  correspon<ling 
classes  in  Knplund,'  and  exercise  in  this  respect  a  pretty  rigor- 
ous eensurship  over  one  another.  But  when  two  young  people 
find  pleasure  iu  one  another's  company,  they  can  see  as  much 
of  each  other  as  they  please,  can  talk  and  walk  together  fre- 
quently, can  show  that  they  are  mutually  interested,  and  yet 
need  have  little  fear  of  being  inisimderstood  either  by  one 
another  or  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
custom.  In  the  West  custom  vsanetions  this  easy  friendship; 
in  the  Atlantic  cities  so  soon  as  people  have  come  to  find  some- 
thing exceptional  in  it,  constraint  is  felt,  and  a  conventional 
etiquette  like  that  of  the  OM  WoiM  bCfiins  to  re]4ace  the 
innocent  simplicity  of  the  older  time,  tlie  test  of  whose  merit 
may  be  gathered  from  the  universal  persuasion  in  America 
that  happy  marriages  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  more 
common  than  in  ?'iiroi>e,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  ampler  op- 
portunities which  young  men  and  women  have  of  learning  one 


1  Between  fastness  ami  freedom  there  is  in  Anirrican  eyps  nit  the  diiTerenee 
la  the  world,  but  new-eotners  fmin  Euroiw  nru  Htartlod.  I  remember  U>  hare 
oncH  heard  a  Gerncin  la<Iy  settled  in  a  VVesteni  city  characterize  Aniarkran 
wnraeu  as  ** furditkar frei  und /urcfubar/ntmm  '*  (frightfully  free  and  fright- 
fully pioufl). 
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another's  charaet^rs  and  habits  before  becoming  betrothed. 
Most  girls  have  a  larger  r.itige  of  intimate  apquaintanres  than 
girls  have  in  Europe,  interfourse  is  franker,  there  is  less  diFfer- 
ence  l>etween  tlie  manners  of  home  and  the  manners  of  gem.'ral 
society.  The  conclusions  of  a  stranger  are  in  such  matters  of 
no  value,  so  I  can  only  rei>eat  that  I  have  never  met  any 
judicious  American  lady  w  ln\  liowever  well  she  knew  the  Old 
World,  did  not  think  that  the  New  World  customs  conduced 
more  both  to  the  pleasantnt^ss  of  life  before  marriage,  and  to 
coriatancy  and  concord  after  it. 

In  no  country  are  women,  and  eai>eeially  young  women,  so 
much  made  of.  The  world  is  at  their  feet.  Society  seems 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  enjoyment  for  them. 
Parents,  uncles,  aunts,  elderly  friends,  even  brothers,  are  ready 
to  make  their  comfort  and  convenience  bend  to  the  girls' 
wishes.  The  wife  has  fewer  opportunities  for  reigning  over 
tlie  world  of  amusements,  because,  exce]>t  among  tlie  richest 
]>eDpIe,  she  ha,s  more  to  dn  in  household  management  than  in 
England,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  servants.  But  she  holds  in 
lier  own  house  a  more  prominent,  if  not  a  more  substantially 
powerful,  position  than  in  England  or  even  in  France.  With 
the  Gertnan  HaitAfrau,  who  is  too  often  content  to  be  a  mere 
housewife,  there  is  of  course  no  comparison.  The  best  proof 
of  the  superior  place  Aiiierit^an  ladies  occupy  is  to  be  fouml  in 
the  notions  they  profess  to  entertain  of  the  relations  of  an 
Eiigli-sh  married  pair.  They  tjilk  of  the  English  wife  as  little 
better  than  a  slave,  declaring  that  when  they  stay  with  English 
friends,  or  receive  an  Eiiglisli  conjile  in  America,  they  see  the 
wife  always  deferring  to  the  husband  anrl  the  husband  always 
assuming  that  his  pleasure  and  convenience  are  to  prevail. 
The  European  wife,  they  adroit,  often  gets  her  own  way,  but 
she  gets  it  by  tactful  arts,  by  flattery  or  wheedling  or  playing 
on  the  man's  weaknesses ;  whereas  in  America  the  husband's 
duty  and  desire  is  to  gratify  the  wife  and  reniler  to  her  those 
services  which  the  English  tyrant  exacts  from  his  consort.' 
One  may  often  hear  an  American  matron  commiserate  a  friend 


^  I  bavu  heard  .\nierican  ladles  &a.y,  for  Instance,  that  they  have  observed 
that  an  Englishmuii  uhu  ba^  toritonvu  his  keyn,  sends  bis  wife  to  Ibe  top  of 
the  hoiine  to  fttrli  them ;  whereoA  an  American  would  do  the  like  errand  for 
Ida  wife,  and  uever  aufler  her  to  do  it  for  him. 
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wha  has  married  in  Europe,  while  the  daughters  declare  in 
chorus  that  they  will  never  follow  the  example.  Laughable 
as  all  this  may  seem  to  En^'lishwomen,  it  is  perfectly  true  th 
the  theory  as  well  as  tho  practice  of  conjugal  life  is  not 
same  in  America  as  in  Euf^land.  There  ave  overbeariug  hu 
bands  iu  Americu,  but  tliL'y  are  nioi-e  couiti'inut'd  by  the  opinion 
of  the  nei^hlxiurhuod  than  in  England.  There  are  exacting 
wives  in  Enghind,  but  their  husbands  are  more  pitied  than 
would  be  the  c^se  in  America.  In  neither  country  can  one 
say  that  the  principle  of  perfect  equality  reigns,  fnr  in  America 
the  kilanne  inclines  nearly  though  not  quite  as  much  in  favour 
of  thf  wife  iis  it  does  in  England  in  favour  of  the  husband. 
No  one  mun  can  liave  a  suRicit^ntly  large  acquaintance  in  both 
countries  to  entitle  his  individiutl  opinion  on  the  results  to 
much  weight.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  views  from 
those  observers  who  have  lived  iu  both  countries,  they  are  in 
favour  of  the  American  practice,  perhaps  because  the  theory 
it  is  based  on  departs  less  from  jmre  et^uality  than  does  that 
of  England.  These  observers  do  not  mean  that  the  recognition 
of  women  as  equals  or  snppriors  makes  them  any  better 
sweeter  or  wiser  than  Engliahwoiuen;  but  rather  tliat  i 
principle  of  equality,  by  correcting  the  characteristic  faul 
of  men,  and  especially  their  selfishness  and  vanity,  is  more 
conducive  to  the  concord  and  happiness  of  a  home.  They  con 
ceive  that,  to  make  the  wife  feel  her  independence  and  respo; 
sibility  more  strongly  than  she  does  in  Europe,  tends  to  b 
and  expand  her  character,  while  conjugal  affection,  usiial 
stronger  iu  Jier  than  in  the  husband,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
fewer  competing  int^i-ests,  saves  her  from  abusing  the  prece- 
dence yielded  to  her.  This  seems  to  be  true,  but  I  have  heard 
others  maintain  that  the  American  system,  since  it  does  not 
require  the  wife  habitually  to  forego  her  own  wishes,  tends, 
if  not  to  make  her  self-indulgent  and  capricious,  yet  slightly 
to  impair  the  more  delicate  charms  of  character;  as  it  is  v 
ten,  *'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

A  European  cannot  spend  an  evening  in  an  American  draw 
iug-room  without  peireiving  that  the  attitude  of  men  to  women 
is  not  that  with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  The  average 
European  man  has  usually  a  slight  .sense  of  condescension 
when  he  talks  to  a  woman  on  serious  subjects.     Even  if  she  is 
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his  superior  in  intellect,  in  character,  in  social  rank,  he  thinks 
that  as  a  man  he  is  her  supt-rior,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously talks  down  to  her.  She  is  too  much  accustomed  to  this 
to  resent  it,  unless  it  becomes  tastelessly  paljiable.  Such  a 
notion  does  not  cross  an  American's  mind.  He  talks  to  a 
woman  just  as  he  would  to  a  man,  of  co^rge  witili  mr>v«  defer- 
ence of  manner,  and  with  a  pnjper  regard  to  the  topics  likely 
to  interest  her,  but  giving  her  his  intellectual  best,  addressing 
her  as  a  person  whose  opinion  is  understood  by  both  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  his  own.  Similarly  an  American  lady  does 
not  expect  to  have  conversation  iiia/le  to  her.  It  is  just  as 
much  her  duty  or  pleasure  to  lead  it  as  the  man's  is,  and  more 
often  than  not  she  takes  the  burden  from  him,  darting  along 
with  a  gay  vivacity  which  puts  to  shame  bis  slower  wits. 

It  need  hardly  bi^  said  th;it  in  all  cases  where  the  two  sexes 
come  into  competition  for  comfort,  the  provision  is  made  first 
for  women.  In  railroads  the  end  car  of  the  train,  being  that 
farthest  removed  from  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  is  often 
reserved  for  them  (tli(>u;^}i  men  accnmpaiiyin^  a  lady  are 
allowed  to  rnt*?r  it),  and  at  hotels  their  sitting-room  is  the 
best  and  sometimes  the  only  available  public  rnomj  ladyless 
guests  being  driven  to  the  bar  or  the  hall.  In  omnibuses  and 
horse-cars  (tnim-cars)  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  rise  and  offer  his  seat  to  a  lady  if  tliere  were  no 
vacant  phice.  This  is  now  less  universally  done.  In  New  York 
and  Boston  (and  I  think  also  in  San  Francisco),  I  have  seen 
the  men  keep  their  seats  when  ladies  entered;  and  I  recollect 
one  occasion  when  the  offer  of  a  seat  to  a  lady  was  declined 
by  her,  on  the  ground  that  as  she  had  chosen  to  enter  a  full 
car  she  ought  to  take  the  consequences.  It  was  (I  was  told  in 
Boston)  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  had  led  U)  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  old  courtesy.  When  ladies  constantly  pressed 
into  the  already  crowded  vehicles,  the  men,  who  could  not 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  against  overcrowd- 
ing, tried  to  protect  themselves  by  refusing  to  rise.  It  is 
:»ometimes  said  tliat  the  privileges  yielded  to  American  women 
"have  disposed  thera  to  claim  as  a  right  wliat  was  only  a  cour- 
tesy, and  have  told  unfavourably  ui«m  their  manners.  I  know 
of  several  instances,  besides  this  one  of  the  horse-cars,  which 
might  seem  to  6up{>ort  the  criticism,  but  cannot  on  the  whole 
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think  it  well  founded.  The  better  bred  women  do  not  presame 
on  their  sex ;  and  the  area  of  good  breeding  is  alwayB  widening. 
It  need  hardiv  be  said  that  the  commimity  at  laige  gains  br 
the  softening  and  restraining  influence  which  the  reverence 
for  womanhood  diffoses.  Nothing  so  quickly  incenses  the 
pveople  as  any  insult  offered  to  a  woman.  "Wife-beating,  and 
indeed  any  kind  of  roagh  violence  offered  to  women,  is  far  less 
common  among  the  rudest  class  thau  it  is  in  Kngland.  Field 
work  or  work  at  the  pit-mouth  of  mines  is  st^ldom  or  never 
done  by  womt^n  in  America;  and  the  American  traveller  who 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  finds  women  performing  severe 
wiftniiftl  labour  is  revolted  by  the  sight  in  a  way  which  Euro- 
peans find  surprising. 

In  the  farther  West^  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  one  is  much  struck 
by  what  seems  the  absence  of  the  humblest  class  of  women. 
The  trains  are  full  of  {xx)rly  dressetl  and  sometimes  (though 
less  frequently)  rough-mannered  men.  t>ne  discovers  no 
women  wliose  dress  or  air  marks  them  out  as  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, or  sisters  of  these  men,  and  wonders  whether  the  male 
population  is  celiliate,  and  if  so,  why  there  are  so  many  women. 
Closer  observation  shows  that  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters 
are  there,  only  their  attire  and  manner  are  those  of  what  Euro- 
peans would  call  middle  class  and  not  working  class  people. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Western  men  affect  a  rough 
dress.  Still  one  may  say  that  the  retuark  so  often  made  that 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  correspond  to  the  middle 
class  of  Europe  is  more  true  of  the  women  than  of  the  men, 
and  is  more  true  of  them  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  West 
than  it  is  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantic  cities.  I  remember  to 
have  been  dawdling  in  a  book-store  in  a  small  town  in  Oregon 
when  a  laily  entered  to  inquire  if  a  monthly  magazine,  whose 
name  was  unknown  to  me,  had  yet  arrived.  When  she  was 
gone  1  asked  the  salesman  who  she  was,  and  what  was  the 
periodical  she  wanted.  lie  answered  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
a  railway  workman,  that  the  njOKazine  was  a  journal  of  fashions, 
and  that  the  demand  for  such  journals  was  large  and  constant 
among  women  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  the  town.  This 
set  me  to  observing  female  dress  more  closely,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  perfectly  ti-ue  that  the  women  in  these  little  towns 
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were  following  the  Parisian  fashions  very  closely,  and  were,  in 
fact,  ahead  of  the  majority  of  English  ladies  belonging  to  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes.'  Of  course  in  such  a  town 
as  I  refer  to  there  are  no  domestic  servants  except  in  the 
hotels  (indeed,  almost  the  only  domestic  service  to  be  had  in 
the  Pacific  States  was  till  very  recently  that  of  Chinese),  so 
those  votorios  of  fashion  did  nil  their  own  housework  and 
looked  after  their  own  babies. 

Three  causes  combine  to  create  among  American  women  an 
average  of  literary  taste  and  influence  higher  than  that  of 
women  in  any  European  country.  These  are,  the  educatiotinl 
facilities  tliey  enjoy,  the  recoguition  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  the  whole  social  and  intellectual  sphere,  and  the 
leisure  which  they  possess  as  coinpareti  with  men.  In  a  loini- 
try  where  men  are  incessantly  occupied  at  their  business  or 
profession,  th^  function  of  keeping  up  the  level  of  culture 
devolves  n\}Oii  women.  It  is  sale  in  their  hands.  Tliey  are 
quick  anrl  keen-witted,  less  fond  of  open-air  life  and  physical 
exertion  than  Englisliwomen  are,  and  obliged  by  the  oliinato 
to  pass  a  greater  part  of  their  time  under  alielter  from 
the  cold  of  winter  and  the  snn  of  summer.  For  music  and 
for  the  pii^torial  arts  they  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  formed  so 
strong  a  taste  as  for  literatun*,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  America  th*'  oppni-tunitics  of  set'iiig  and  hearing 
masterpieces,  except  infleed  oi>era8,  are  rarer  than  in  Europe. 
But  they  are  eager  and  assiduous  readers  of  all  such  books 
and  periodicals  as  do  not  presuppose  special  knowledge  in 
some  branch  of  science  or  leantiiig,  while  the  number  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  some  s[>ecial  study  and  attained 
proticienc}'  in  it  is  large.  The  fontbiess  for  sentiment,  espe- 
cially moral  and  domestic  sentiment^  which  is  often  observed 
as  characterizing  American  taste  in  literature,  seems  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  women,  for  they  form  not  only 
the  larger  part  of  the  reading  public,  but  an  inde])CTidpnt- 
miuded  part,  n^t  disposed  to  adopt  the  canons  laid  down  by 
men,  and  their  prefHrences  count  for  more  in  the  opinions  and 
predilections  uf  the  whole  nation  than  is  the  case  in  England. 


*  The  above,  of  coorse,  docs  noi  npply  to  the  ihtent  immlfp^uits  from  Europe, 
who  are  RtUI  Kumpean  in  tbeir  dress  nud  ways,  though  In  a  town  they  become 
quickly  Ajnorir.inir^. 
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Similarly  the  number  of  women  who  write  is  infinitely  larger 
in  America  than  in  Europe.     Fiction,  essays,  and  poetry 
naturally  their  favourite  provinces.     In  poetry  more  pattii 
larly^  many  whose  names  are  quite  unknown  in  £urope  h] 
attained  widespread  fame. 

Some  one  may  ask  how  far  the  differences  between  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  America  and  their  position  in  Europe  are 
due  to  democracy  ?  or  if  not  to  this,  then  to  what  other  cause? 

They  are  due  to  democratic  feeling  in  so  far  as  they  spring 
from  the  notion  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  possessed  of 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  owing  certain  corresi)onding 
duties.  This  root  idea  of  democracy  cannot  stop  at  defining 
men  as  male  human  beings,  any  more  than  it  could  ultimately 
stop  at  defining  theiit  as  white  human  beings.  For  many  years 
the  Americans  believed  in  equality  with  the  pride  of  discoverers 
as  well  as  with  the  fervour  of  apostles.  Accustomed  to  apply 
it  to  all  aorta  nnd  conditions  of  men,  thoy  were  niturally  the 
first  to  apply  it  to  women  ;ilso;  not,  indeed,  as  res|tects  poli- 
tics, but  in  all  the  so(nal  as  well  as  legal  relations  of  life. 
Democracy  is  in  Atuerioa  more  respectful  of  the  individual, 
less  disposed  to  infringe  his  freedom  or  subject  him  to  any 
sort  of  lepal  or  family  control,  than  it  has  shown  itself  in 
Continental  Europe,  and  this  regard  for  the  individual  enured 
to  the  benefit  of  women.  Of  the  other  causes  that  have 
worked  in  the  same  dii*ection  two  may  be  mentioned.  One  is 
the  usage  of  the  Congregationalist,  I'resbyterian,  and  Baptist 
churelies,  under  which  a  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the  coi 
gregation  has  the  same  rights  in  choosing  a  deacon,  elder, 
pastor,  i\A  a  man  has.  Another  is  the  fact  that  among  the" 
westwaril-moving  settlers  women  were  at  first  few  in  number^ 
and  were  therefore  treated  with  special  respect.  The  hal 
then  fonned  was  rotiiined  as  the  communities  grew,  and  pro] 
gated  itself  all  over  the  country. 

Wliat  liave  been  the  results  on  the  chanicter  and  usefuln* 
of  women  themselves  ? 

Favourable.  They  have  ojMjned  to  them  a  wider  life  and 
more  variety  of  career.  While  the  special  graces  of  the  femi- 
nine character  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  there  has  been 
produced  a  sort  of  independence  and  a  capa<'ity  for  self-help 
which  are  increasingly  valuable  as  the  number  of  unmarried 
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wnnipn  increasea.  More  resources  are  open  to  on  American 
woman  who  has  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  not  merely  in  the  way 
of  employment,  but  for  the  occupation  of  her  mind  and  tastes, 
than  to  Ot  European  spinster  or  widow  j  while  her  education 
has  not  rendered  the  American  wife  less  competent  for  the 
discharge  of  household  duties. 

How  has  the  nation  at  large  been  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  ty()e  of  womanhood,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
this  variation  on  the  English  type  ? 

If  women  have  on  the  whole  gained,  it  is  clear  that  the 
nation  gains  through  them.  As  mothers  they  mould  the  char- 
acter of  their  children ;  while  the  function  of  forming  the 
habits  of  society  and  determining  its  moral  tone  rests  greatly 
in  their  hands.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  American  system  tells  directly  for  good  upon  men 
as  well  as  upon  the  whole  community.  Men  gain  in  being 
bnmght  to  treat  women  as  equals  rather  than  as  graceful  play- 
things or  useful  drudges.  The  respect  for  women  whicli  every 
Americ^m  man  either  feels  or  is  obliged  by  public  sontiment 
to  profcKK,  has  a  wholeso[[ie  effect  on  his  cojiduct  and  char- 
acter* and  serves  to  check  the  cynicism  which  some  other 
peculiarities  of  the  country  foster.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
owes  to  the  active  benevolence  of  its  women,  and  their  zeal 
in  promoting  social  reforms,  benefits  which  the  customs  of 
Continental  Europe  would  scarcely  have  permitted  women  to 
confer.  Europeans  have  of  late  years  begun  to  render  a  well- 
deserved  aduiimtion  to  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  Ameri- 
can ladies.  Those  who  know  the  work  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  many  a  noble  cause  will  admire  still  more  their 
energy,  their  courage,  their  selfHlevotion.  No  country  seems 
to  owe  more  to  its  women  than  America  does,  nor  to  owe  to 
them  so  much  of  what  is  Imst  in  social  institutions  and  in  the 
beliefs  that  govern  conduct. 
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The  United  States  are  deemed  all  the  world  over  to  be  pre- 
eminently tlie  land  of  oquality.  Tliis  was  the  first  featui 
which  striirk  Europeans  when  they  began,  after  the  {>eaee 
181.>  hiid  left  tliem  time  to  look  Ix^yoiul  the  Atlantic,  to  ft 
euriouK  about  the  phenomena  of  a  new  society.  This  was  thi 
great  theme  of  Tocqueville's  description,  and  the  startini 
point  of  his  speculations;  this  has  been  the  most  constani 
boast  of  the  Americans  themselves,  wlio  have  believed  their 
liberty  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  people,  beeau! 
equality  has  l>i^eu  more  fully  blended  with  it.  Yet  some  phi^ 
losophers  say  that  equality  is  impossible,  and  others,  who  ex- 
press themselves  more  precisely,  insist  that  distinctions  of 
rank  are  so  inevitable,  that  however  you  try  to  expunge  them, 
they  are  sure  to  reappear.  Before  we  discuss  this  question, 
let  us  see  in  what  senses  the  word  is  used. 

First  tliere  is  legal  equality,  including  both  what  one  may 
call  passive  or  private  eqnnlity,  i.e.  the  equal  possession  of 
civil  private  rights  by  all  inliabitants,  and  active  or  public 
equality,  the  equal  possession  by  all  of  rights  to  a  share  in 
the  government,  such  as  the  elertoi*aI  franchise  and  eligi- 
bility to  public  office.  Hotli  kinds  of  political  equality  exij 
in  America,  in  the  amplest  measure,  and  may  be  dismiss* 
from  the  present  discussion. 

Next  there  is  the  equality  of  material  conditions,  that  is 
wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  gives;  there  is  the  equality  of  edu? 
cation  auil  intelligence;  there  is  the  equality  of  social  statin 
or  rank;  and  there  is  (what  comes  near  to,  but  Ls  not  exactlj 
the  same  as,  this  last)  the  equality  of  estimation,  i.e.  of  tl 
value  which  men  set  ujion  one  anotlier,  wliatever  be  the  eh 
ments  that  come  into  this  valup,  whether  wealth,  or  education, 
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or  official  rank,  or  social  rank,  or  any  other  species  of  excel- 
lence. In  liow  many  and  wliieh  of  these  senses  of  the  word 
does  equality  exist  in  the  United  States? 

Clearly  nut  as  regards  material  cauditious.  Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  no  great  fortunes  in  America,  few  large  fortunes, 
no  poverty.  Now  there  is  some  jioverty  (though  only  in  a 
few  places  can  it  be  called  pauperism),  many  large  fortunes, 
and  a  greater  number  of  gigantic  fortunes  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  class  of  persons  who  are  passably 
well  oif  but  not  rich,  a  class  corre.s ponding  in  puint  of  inc(mie 
to  the  lower  midiile  class  of  England  or  Franoe,  hut  superior 
in  manners,  is  mu(!]i  larger  than  in  the  great  countries  of 
Europe.  Between  the  houses,  the  dreas,  and  the  way  of  life 
of  these  persons,  and  those  of  the  richer  sort,  there  is  less 
difference  than  in  Europe.  The  very  rich  do  not  (except  in 
a  few  places)  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  wealth, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  doing  so,  and  a  visitor  is 
therefore  apt  to  overrate  the  extent  to  which  equality  of 
wealth,  and  of  material  conditions  generally,  still  prevails. 
The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  tiie  last  tweiity-tive  years 
lias  been  the  appearance,  not  only  of  those  few  culossal  mil- 
lionaires who  till  the  public  eye,  but  of  many  millionaires  of 
the  second  order,  men  with  fortunes  ranging  from  ."gS-^.OOOjOOO 
to  $ir»,0()0,l)<X).  At  a  seaside  resort  like  Newport,  where  one 
sees  the  finished  luxury  of  the  villas,  and  counts  ibe  well- 
appointed  equipages,  with  their  superb  horses,  which  turn  out 
in  the  afternoon,  one  gets  some  impression  of  the  vast  and 
growing  wealth  of  the  Eastern  cities.  But  through  the  coun- 
try generally  there  is  little  to  mark  out  the  niau  with  an 
income  of  £20,000  a  year  from  the  man  of  £1000,  as  he  is 
marked  out  in  England  by  his  country  house  with  its  park, 
or  in  France  by  the  oppoi-tunities  for  display  which  Paris 
affords.  Tlie  number  of  these  fortunes  seems  likely  to  go  on 
increasing,  for  they  are  due  not  merely  to  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  the  West,  witli  the  chances  of  making  vast  sums  by 
laud  speculation  or  in  railway  construction,  but  to  the  field 
for  doing  business  on  a  great  scale,  wliich  the  size  of  the  coun- 
try presents.  Where  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  France 
or  England  couhl  realize  thousands,  an  American,  operating 
more  boldly,  and  on  this  far  wider  theatre,  may  realize  tens 
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»f  tbooaadt.  We  may  therefore  expect  these  ioeqaalitiea 
of  wealth  to  grow ;  lu^  vill  eren  the  habit  of  eqval  dirisioB 
9moag  children  keep  them  down,  for  fumlies  are  oflen  small, 
aad  thoagh  some  of  those  who  inherit  wealth  may  renoa&oe 
hyiinfuw,  others  will  inirsue  it,  since  the  aUractiona  of  other 
kinda  of  life  are  fewer  than  in  Europe.  Politics  are  less  inter- 
eating,  there  is  no  great  land-holding  class  with  the  duties 
towards  tenants  and  neighbours  which  an  English  squire  may, 
if  he  pleaaes,  usefolly  discharge;  the  pursuit  of  collecting 
pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  implies  Sequent  visits 
to  Europe,  anrl  although  the  killing  of  birds  prevails  in  the 
Middle  States  and  the  killing  of  deer  in  the  West,  this  rather 
barbarous  form  of  pleasure  is  likely  in  time  to  die  out  from  a 
civilized  people.  Other  kinds  of  what  is  called  "sport"  no 
doubt  remain,  such  as  horse-raoing,  eagerly  pursued  in  the 
form  of  trotting  matches,^  and  the  manlier  amusements  of 
yacht-racing,  rowing,  and  base-ball,  but  these  can  only  be 
followed  during  part  of  the  year,  and  some  of  them  only  by 
the  young.  To  lead  a  life  of  so-called  pleasure  gives  much 
more  trouble  in  an  American  city  than  it  does  in  Paris  or 
Vienna  or  Loudon.  Accordingly,  while  many  great  fortunes 
will  continue  to  be  made,  they  will  be  less  easily  and  quickly 
spent  than  in  Europe,  and  one  may  surmise  that  the  equality 
of  material  conditions,  almost  universal  in  last  century,  still 
general  sixty  years  ago,  will  more  and  more  diminish  by  the 
growth  of  a  very  rich  class  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  of  a 
very  poor  class  at  the  other  end.' 

As  respects  education,  the  profusion  of  superior  as  well 
elementary  schools  tends  to  raise  the  mass  to  a  somew 
hii^'her  point  than  in  Europe,  while  the  stimulus  of  life  be 
keener  and  the  habit,  of  reading  more  general,  the  number 
persons  one  finds  on  the  same  general  level  of  brightness, 
keenness,  and  a  superficially  competent  knowledge  of  common 
facts,  whether  in  science,  history,  geography,  or  literature, 
is  extremftly  large.     This  geucnil  level  tends  to  rise.     But  the 
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1  The  trotting  home  is  driven,  not  rtdden,  s  retam  to  the  earlirat  forms  of 
hnni«-raclnf;  we  know  of. 

^  How  fur  inequality  of  materiAl  conditions,  u  eontnsted  with  politic*] 
etitiallty,  U  likely  to  prove  a  sonrce  of  political  danger  is  a  qaastion  disci 
In  other  chapters.    Hitherto  it  baa  not  proved  serious.    Cf.  ArlstotJe, 
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ievel  of  exceptional  attainment  in  that  small  but  increasing 
class  who  have  studied  at  the  best  native  universities  or  in 
£urope,  and  who  pursue  learning  and  science  either  as  a  pro- 
fession or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  rises  faster  than  does  the 
general  level  of  the  multitude,  so  that  in  this  regard  also  it 
appears  that  equality  has  diminished  and  will  diminish 
further. 

So  far  we  have  been  on  comparatively  smooth  and  easy 
ground.  Equality  of  wealth  is  a  concrete  thing;  equality  of 
intoUectual  possession  and  resource  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
perceived  and  gauged.  Of  social  equality,  of  distinctions  of 
standing  and  estimation  in  private  life,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  speak,  and  in  what  follows  I  speak  with  some  hesitation. 

One  thing,  and  perhaps  one  thing  only,  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence.  There  is  no  rank  in  America^  that  is  to  say,  no  ^ 
external  and  recognized  stamp,  marking  one  man  as  entitled  to  / 
any  social  privileges,  or  to  deference  and  resjiect  from  others. 
No  man  is  entitled  to  think  himself  better  than  his  fellows,  or 
to  expect  any  exceptional  consideration  to  be  shown  by  them 
to  him.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  recognized  order  of  prece- 
dence, either  on  public  occasions  or  at  a  private  party,  except 
that  yielded  to  a  few  official  persona,  such  as  the  governor  and 
chief  judges  of  a  .State  within  that  State,  as  well  as  to  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Federal  senators,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court, 
and  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  everywhere  through 
the  Union,  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  regular  "  rule  of  precedence  " 
displeases  the  Americans,*  and  one  finds  them  slow  to  believe 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  rule  in  England  entitling  the  " 
youthful  daughter  of  a  baronetj  for  instance,  to  go  first  out  of 
the  room  at  a  dinner  party  on  tlie  host's  arm,  although  there 
may  be  present  married  ladies  both  older  and  of  some  per- 
sonal distinction,  is  not  felt  as  a  mortification  by  the  latter 
ladies,  because  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention  and  usage 
which  does  not  prevent  the  other  guests  from  respecting  these 
wives  of  ordinary  commoners  much  more  than  they  may  re- 

1  In  private  parties,  »n  far  as  there  in  any  rule  of  precedence,  H  is  that  of 
age,  with  a  tendency  to  make  an  exception  tn  favour  o(  clergymen  or  of  any 
person  of  aperial  eminence.  It  U  only  in  WastiinKt<in,  when'  sennlors,  jadj^es, 
ministers,  and  congressmen  are  .^nAltlve  on  thew-^  pointn,  that  such  questions 
to  arisei  or  to  b«  re^rdod  aa  deservios  the  atteatiou  of  a  ratiooal  mind 
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spect  the  baronet's  daughter.  That  an  obacure  earl  should 
take  precedence  of  a  great  poet,  or  of  a  prime  minister  who 
happens  to  be  a  commoner,  shocks  Americans  out  of  measure. 

What  then  is  the  effect  or  influence  for  social  purposes  of 
such  distinctions  as  do  exist  between  men,  distinctions  of 
birth,  of  wealth,  of  official  jKiaition,  of  intellectual  eminence? 

To  be  sprung  from  an  iincirmt  stock,  or  from  a  stock  which 
can  count  persons  of  eminence  among  its  anceatora,  is  of 
course  a  satisfaction  to  the  man  himself.  There  is  at  present 
almost  a  passion  among  Americans  for  genealogical  researches. 
A  good  many  families  can  trace  themselves  back  to  English 
families  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  of  course 
a  great  many  more  profess  to  do  so.  For  a  man's  ancestors  to 
have  come  over  in  the  Mnyjlower  is  in  America  much  what  their 
having  come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  used  to  be  in 
England,  and  is  often  claimed  on  equulty  flimsy  grounds. 
The  descendants  of  any  of  the  revolutionary  heroes,  such  as 
John  Adams,  Edmund  Randolph,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
the  descendants  of  any  famous  man  of  colonial  times,  such  as 
the  early  governors  of  Massachusetts  from  William  Endicott 
downwards,  or  ol'  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  of  Eliot,  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians,  are  regarded  by  their  neighbours  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  and  their  legitimate  pride  in  such  an 
ancestry  excites  no  disapproval.^  In  the  Eiistem  cities,  and 
at  watering-places  like  Newport,  one  begins  to  see  carriages 
with  armorial  bearings  on  tlieir  panels,  but  most  people  ap- 
pear to  disapprove  or  ridicule  this  as  a  piece  of  Anglomania, 
more  likely  to  be  practised  by  a  parvenu  than  by  the  scion  of 
a  really  old  family.  Virginians  used  to  set  much  store  by 
their  jjcdigrees,  and  the  letters  F.F.V.  (First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia) had  become  a  sort  of  jest  against  persons  pluming  them- 
selves on  their  social  position  in  the  Old  Dominion.'     Sin 


^ 


1  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  text  !  remember  to  have  been  told  by 
other«.  but  never  by  the  persons  ron>'**rned,  of  the  ancestry.  This  is  an  iUos^ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  while  such  amrestry  la  felt  to  be  a  distinction  it  would 
be  tbou>;l)t  bad  taste  for  those  who  posness  it  to  mention  it  unless  a  nacesadty 
arose  for  them  to  do  sk*. 

*  An  anecdote  In  cold  of  the  captain  of  a  steamer  plying  at  a  ferry  from 
Maryland  into  Vir^nia,  who  being  aake<l  by  a  needy  Vir^nian  to  gWe  him  a 
free  poaeage  across,  InquirM  if  thfi  ap])ljl^a^t  bfloii^ed  to  one  of  the  F.F.T. 
**No,"  answercxl  the  man,  'M  can't  exactly  say  that;  rather  to  one  of  the 
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the  war,  however,  which  has  shattered  old  Virginian  society 
from  its  foundations,  one  hears  little  of  such  pretensions.^ 

The  fault  which  Americans  are  most  frequently  accused  of  \^ 
is  the  worship  of  wealth.  The  amazing  fuss  whitth  is  made 
about  very  rich  ijien,  the  deacriptirms  (»f  their  d(iings,  the 
speculation  as  to  their  intentions^  the  gossip  about  their  private 
life,  lend  colour  to  the  reproaoh.  He  who  builds  up  a  huge 
fortune,  especially  if  he  does  it  suddenly,  is  no  doubt  a  sort 
of  hero,  because  an  enormous  number  of  men  have  the  same 
ambition.  Having  done  best  what  millions  are  trying  to  do, 
he  is  discussed,  admired,  and  envied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
captain  of  a  cricket  eleven  is  at  a  large  school,  or  the  stroke  of 
the  university  boat  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  If  he  be  a  great 
financier,  or  the  owner  of  a  great  railroad  or  a  great  newspaper, 
he  exercises  vast  power,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  courting 
by  those  who  desire  his  help  or  would  avert  his  enmity. 
Admitting  all  this,  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  observe  that  a 
millionaire  has  a  better  and  easier  social  career  open  to  him  in 
Enghind  than  in  America.  NovertlMOcss  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.  In  America,  if  his  private  character  be 
bad,  if  he  be  mean,  or  openly  immoral,  or  personally  vulgar,  or  / 
dishonest,  the  best  society  will  keep  its  doors  closed  against  ^ 
him.  In  England  great  wealth,  skilfully  employed,  will  more 
readily  force  these  doors  to  open.  For  in  England  great  wealth 
can,  by  using  the  appropriate  methods,  practically  buy  rank 
from  those  who  bestow  it;  or  by  obliging  persons  whose  posi- 
tion enables  them  to  command  fashionable  society,  can  induce 
them  to  stand  sponsors  for  the  upstart,  and  force  him  into 
society,  a  thing  which  no  person  in  America  has  the  power  of 
doing.  To  effect  such  a  stroke  in  England  the  rich  man  must 
of  course  have  stopped  short  of  positive  frauds,  that  is,  of  such 
frauds  as  could  be  proved  in  court.  But  he  may  be  stil!  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  by  the  ^ite  of  the  commercial  world,  he 
may  be  vulgar  and  ill-educated,  and  indeed  have  nothing  to 
recommend  him  except  his  wealth  and  his  willingness  to  spend 

Mcond  fAtnilies."    "Jamp  on  board,"  said  the  capUUo;  "iDerer  nut  one  of 
your  sort  before." 

I  A  few  years  ago  a  club  was  formed  in  New  York  to  include  only  pemnns 
who  maid  prove  that  their  pragenitnrs  were  flp:ttled  in  the  State  before  the 
Revolution,  and  I  daresay  clubs  exist  elsewhere  making  similar  claims  to 
ucluaiveuusa. 
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it  in  providing  ama^einent  for  fashionable  people.  All  this 
will  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  baronet,  or  possibly  a 
peer,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  position  of  assured  dignity  which 
he  can  transmit  to  his  offspring.  The  existence  of  a  system  of 
artificial  rank  enables  a  stamp  to  be  given  to  base  metal  in 
Europe  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  thoroughly  republican 
/country.'  The  feeling  of  the  American  public  towards  the 
Very  rich  is,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  one  of  curiosity  and 
Wonder  rather  than  of  respect.  There  is  less  snobbishness 
shown  towards  them  than  in  England.  They  are  admired  as 
a  famous  runner  or  a  jockey  is  admired,  but  do  not  seem  to 
receive  either  flattery  or  social  deference.  When  a  man  has 
won  great  wealth  by  the  display  of  remarkable  talents,  as  is 
tlie  case  with  some  of  the  manufacturers  and  railroad  kings, 
the  case  is  rather  different,  for  it  is  felt  that  his  gifts  are 
credit  to  the  nation. 

The  persons  to  whom  official  rank  gives  importance  are  ve 
few  indeed,  being  for  the  nation  at  large  only  about  one  hun 
dred  persons  at  the  top  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
each  State  less  than  a  dozen  of  its  highest  State  functionaries. 
For  these  State  functionaries,  indeed,  the  respect  shown  is 
extremely  scanty,  and  much  more  official  than  personal.  A 
high  Federal  officer,  a  senator,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme  court, 
or  cabinet  minister,  is  conspicuous  while  he  holds  his  place, 
and  is  of  course  a  i)ersonage  in  any  private  society  he  may 
enter;  but  less  so  tlian  a  corresponding  official  would  be  in 
Europe.  A  simple  member  of  the  House  of  Representtitives  is 
nobody.  Even  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  do  not  give 
themselves  airs  on  the  score  of  their  position.  Once,  in  Wash- 
ington,  I  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  be  presented  to  the  Cora.- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army,  a  great  soldier 
whose  fame  all  the  world  knows.  We  found  him  standing  at 
a  desk  in  a  bare  room  in  the  War  Department,  at  work  with 
one  olerk.  While  he  was  talking  to  us  the  door  of  the  room 
was  pushed  open,  and  there  appeared  the  figure  of  a  Western 
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1  Thv  English  system  of  hereditary  titles  tends  to  maintain  the  distlncti( 
nf  anrinnt  Ijneftgo  far  Iosa  jirrfrctl.v  llinn  that  simplo  iise  of  u  family 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Agra,  or  In  ancient  Rome.    A 
Coliiuna  or  a  Dorta,  like  a  Comsllus  or  a  Valerius,  carried  the  glory  of  hU 
iitibllity  in  his  name,  nheroas  uuy  upstart  may  be  created  a  dulte. 
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tourist  belonging  to  what  Europeans  would  call  the  lower 
middle  class,  fallowed  by  liis  wife  aud  sister,  who  were  **  doing " 
Washington.  Perceiviug  that  the  room  was  ofcupied  they 
began  to  retreat,  but  the  Commander-in-chief  called  them  back. 
"Walk  in,  ladies,"  he  said.  "You  can  look  around.  You 
won't  disturb  rae;  make  yourselves  at  home." 

Intellectual  attaiument  does  not  excite  much  notice  till  it 
becomes  eminent,  that  is  to  say,  till  it  either  places  its  possessor 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  of  president  of  one  of 
the  greatest  universities,  or  till  it  has  made  him  wtdl  known  to 
the  world  as  a  preacher,  or  writer,  or  scientitic  discoverer. 
When  this  kind  of  eminence  has  been  reached,  it  receives,  I 
think,  more  respect  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  except  possibly 
in  Italy,  where  the  interest  in  learned  men,  or  poets,  or  artists, 
seems  to  be  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.'  A  famous 
writer  or  divine  is  known  by  nutne  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
persona  in  America  than  would  know  a  similar  person  in  any 
European  country.  He  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  artificial  rank  to  cast  him  into  the  shade.  lie  is 
possibly  less  famous  than  the  railroad  kings  or  manipulators 
of  the  stock  markets;  but  he  excites  a  different  kind  of  senti- 
ment; and  people  are  willing  to  honour  him  in  a  waj',  some- 
times distasteful  to  himself,  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
millionaire  except  by  those  who  sought  to  gain  something  from 
him. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  how  some  of  the  differ- 
ences above  mentioned,  in  wealth  or  official  position  or  intel- 
lectual eminence,  affect  social  equality  is  by  reverting  to  what 
was  called,  a  few  pages  back,  equality  of  estimation — the) 
idea  which  men  form  of  other  men  as  comjiared  with  them-[ 
selves.     It  is  in  this  that  the  real  sense  of  equality  comes  out. 
In  America  men  hold  others  to  be  at  bottom  exactly  the  same  I 
as  themselves.'   If  a  man  is  enormously  rich,  like  A.  T.  Stewart  H 
or  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  or  if  he  is  a  great  orator,  like  Daniel 

1  In  Qermany  irreat  respect  is  no  tlonbt  felt  for  the  lea^lerti  of  learning  and 
science ;  but  they  are  regarded  ai*  t)elonL;iue  to  a  world  of  their  own,  separated 
by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  territorial  arinliH^nury.  which  still  deems  itAolf  (as  in 
the  days  of  Candide's  brothur-io-law)  a  difTerent  form  of  mankind  from  thuee 
who  have  not  nixleen  qiiart*»ring8  to  Nhow. 

*  Some  one  has  aald  that  there  are  iti  America  two  claasofl  oaIy^«  those  who 
have  succeeded  and  those  who  have  failed. 
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Webster  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  a  great  soldier  like  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  or  a  groat  writer  like  R,  W.  Emerson,  or  Pn'sident, 

,  BO  much  the  l>etter  for  hiin.  He  is  an  object  of  interest,  i»er- 
haps  of  admiration,  jjosaibly  even  of  reverence.  But  he  is 
deemed  to  be  still  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other  men. 
The  admiration  felt  for  him  may  be  a  reason  for  going  to  see 
him  and  longing  to  shake  hands  with  him.  But  it  is  not  a 
reason  for  U»\viiig  down  to  him,  or  addressing  him  in  deferen- 
tial terras,  op  treating  him  as  if  he  were  porcelain  and  yourseU 
only  earthenware.*  In  this  resjiect  there  is,  1  think,  a  differ- 
ence, slight  but  perceptible,  between  the  sentiment  of  equality 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  as  one  finds  it  in  Fran 
and  Switzerland,  the  countries  of  the  Uld  World  where  (if  w 
except  Norway,  whicli  has  never  had  an  aristocracy)  soc 
equality  has  uuule  the  greatest  progress.  In  Finance  an 
Switzerland  there  lingers  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  old  nobl 
were  not  quite  like  other  men.  The  Swiss  peasant,  with  all 
his  manly  independence,  has  in  many  cantons  a  touch  of 
instinctive  reverence  for  the  old  families;  or  perhaps,  in  some 
other  cantons,  a  touch  of  jealousy  which  makes  him  desire  to 
exclude  their  members  from  office,  because  be  feels  that  they 
still  think  themselves  better  than  he  is.  Nothing  like  this  is 
possible  in  America,  where  the  very  notion  of  such  distinctions 
excites  a  wondering  curiosity  as  to  what  sort  of  creature  the 
titled  noble  of  Europe  can  be. 

The  total  absence  of  rank  and  tlie  universal  acceptance  of 

'  equality  do  not  however  prevent  the  existence  of  grades  and 
distinctions  in  society  which,  though  they  may  find  no  tangible 

t  expression,  are  sometimes  as  sharply  drawn  as  in  Europe. 
Except  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  West,  tliose  who  deem  them- 
selves latlies  and  ^cntlt^men  draw  just  the  same  line  between 
themselves  and  the  multitude  as  is  drawn  in  Enghuid,  and  draw 
it  in  much  the  same  way.     The  nature  of  a  man's  occupation,' 

1  This  is  s«en  ATen  in  the  nuinner  of  American  servanU.  Altbou^h  there  i« 
an  averKinn  axnon^  oaiive  Americans  to  enter  dumefliic  service,  the  lempdrary 
discharge  of  such  dulius  (Joey  nnt  necetwarily  invDlve  any  loss  of  caate.  Mora 
than  twenty  years  acn  I  rf>raember  to  have  found  nil  the  waiting  In  a  htrg* 
hotel  iti  the  White  Moiuitnlns  dnno  by  tlw.  duni^htt-rs  of  rcapc-ctable  New 
land  fariiiLTM  in  tliu  low  cuuiitry  whu  had  couif  up  for  their  suninier  change 
air  In  this  place  of  renort.  and  were  earning  their  board  and  ludi^int;  hy  aci 
as  waitre«ie9.  They  were  treated  by  the  gnests  na  cquahi,  and  were  indeed 
oiUtivated  and  well-mannered  young  women. 
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is  education,  his  mauners  and  breeding,  hia  income,  his  con- 
nections, all  come  into  view  in  determining  whether  he  is  in 
this  narrow  sense  of  the  word  **a  gentleman,"  ahuost  as  they 
would  in  England,*  thoiitjh  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
personal  qualities  oount  lor  ratliur  mure  than  in  Enghiud,  and 
(wcupation  for  rather  less.  The  word  is  e(|ually  indefinable  in 
both  countries,  but  in  America  the  expression  "not  quite  a 
lady"  seems  to  be  less  frequently  emi>loyed.  One  is  told, 
however,  that  the  son  of  cultivated  parents  would  not  like  to 
enter  a  retail  store:  and  even  in  a  Western  city  like  Detroit 
the  best  people  will  say  of  a  party  that  it  was  "very  mixed." 
In  some  of  the  older  cities  society'  is  as  exclusive  as  in  the 
more  old-fashioned  English  counties,  the  '^best  set"  consider- 
ing itself  very  select  indeed.  In  such  a  city  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  family  belonging  to  the  best  set,  which  is  mostly 
to  be  found  in  a  pitrticular  quarter  of  the  city,  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  handsome  suburb  two  miles  away  just  as 
Belgravians  might  speak  of  Islington;  and  the  son  of  the 
family  who,  having  made  in  Europe  the  acquaintance  of  soma 
of  the  dwnllers  in  tliis  .suhurli,  had  gnne  to  a  hall  there,  was 
questioned  by  his  sisters  about  tUcir  manners  and  customs  much 
as  if  he  had  returned  from  visiting  a  tribe  in  Central  Africa. 
On  inquiry  I  discovered  that  these  North  Shore  people  were  as 
rich  and  doubtless  thought  themselves  as  cultivated  as  the  peo- 
ple of  my  friend's  quarter.  But  all  the  city  knew  that  the 
latter  were  the  "iwst  set."  One  hears  that  this  exclusiveness 
Bprca<ls  steadily  from  East  to  West,  and  that  before  long  there 
will  be  such  sets  in  all  the  greater  cities. 

Europeans  have  been  known  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  do  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  hereditary  nobility. 
As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  question  excites  mirth  in  America; 
it  is  as  if  you  were  to  offer  them  a  Court  and  an  Established 
Church.  They  remark,  with  truth,  tliat  since  Pitt  in  England 
and  the  Napoleons  in  France  prostituted  hereditary  titles,  these 
have  ceased  to  be  either  resiMictable  or  useful.     "  They  do  not," 

1  Oh  Xhe>  New  Vnrk  elevated  railroad  smokinf^  is  not  permitird  in  any  car. 
When  I  a-tki-rl  a.  iMndurtor  how  he  was  ul>lo  to  eiiforc«  this  rale,  coiisitlcrln^ 
that  on  evL'ry  other  railway  stni>kini;  was  j>r:ict isoU ,  he  aniiwere*),  "  I  always 
aay  when  any  one  seeing  di*t|>0!ied  to  in!4i.tt,  '  Sir.  I  am  iiur<>  that  if  yon  are  a 
gentleman  yua  will  not  wish  to  bring  me  iut^ia  dlfflcolty/  and  then  ibey  always 
leave  off." 
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it  ia 
ai  tfcg  ■Bttrriak  or  wwllliBai  whiAamld 
If  a  peerage  is  gwirhiwlih  enea  ia 
tiM  dignity  of  Ae  olAer  Dofailky  aigbt  hsva 
iOOM  cmn  ia  bwtuaaJ,  potelMeabfe  not  so  opealjrM  ia  Pbrta* 
fil  or  a  Cfrwn  principality-,  bat  piacticaDj  parrhasmbfa  by 
party  serrioes  aad  fay  larse  wfaaciiptinas  to  pahiic  paipoaesy 
marb  nu>re  wooU  it  be  paicliaaeaUe  here,  wtoe  there  are  no 
tndituins  to  break  down,  where  wcaUh  accamalatee  rapidlv, 
and  ibe  w«aHliy  seek  every  aTenne  for  dia^iay.  Titles  in  this 
'oonntry  woald  be  simply  an  additiowsl  prize  offered  to  wealth 
and  ambition.  Tbey  could  not  be  respected.  Tbey  would 
make  us  as  snobbish  as  yon  are.  They  wonld  be  an  omnixed 
eriL''  A  European  observer  will  not  quarrel  with  this  jadg- 
OMSk  There  is  already  a  disposition  in  Ammca,  as  every- 
▼here  else,  to  relish  and  make  the  most  of  ^iich  profeasional 
or  official  titles  as  can  be  had;  it  is  a  harmless  way  of  tryin}^ 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  world.  If  there  be,  as  no  doubt 
Uiere  is,  less  diBiKMition  than  in  England  to  ran  after  and  pay 
court  to  the  great  or  the  fashionable,  this  is  perhaps  due  not 
any  »u|H?rior  virtue,  hut  to  tlie  absence  of  those  opportunit 
and  t4?inpt}itj(ins  which  their  hereditary  titles  and  other  socia^ 
inMtitutioiiN  M*t  Iw'fore  the  Knglish.  It  would  be  the  very 
wantonnr^NN  of  folly  to  create  in  the  new  country  what  most 
thinking  fK'ople  would  gladly  l»e  rid  of  in  the  old  one. 

Anoth'T  quffKtioh  is  more  serious  and  less  easily  answered. 
What  in  thf'  offert  of  social  equality  uixm  manners?     Many 


I  Tlio  moral  and  bocIiI  BtaiulArd  whicb  Amerfcnii  society  onforces  is  in 
rMp«etii  matn  fijMctlnie  tluiii  that  at  EiiKlund-  1  have  rreqiiently  heard  Amari* 
eatiB  friprwM  atirprlu  al  lUt^  rix>f>ptir>n  ai-<v»rHpd  by  fashionable  Ijondon  to 
Ameriraiin  wlmm  they  heWt  fheap,  or  to  penotiK,  whether  English  or  forel^a, 
wboM  Uaungi-euluua  had  bocouie  maltei  of  uoluriety. 
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causes  go  to  the  making  of  manners,  as  one  may  see  by  noting 
how  much  Ix-tter  they  are  in  some  piirts  of  Europe  than 
in  other  i>arts  where,  neverth»^less,  the  structure  of  society  is 
er^ually  aristocrJitic,  or  lieuiorr.itie,  as  the  case  may  be.*  One 
must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to  this  source  only 
such  peculiarities  as  America  shows.  On  the  whole,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  English  race  has  loss  than  some  other  races 
of  that  quickness  of  |>erception  and  sympathy  which  goes  far 
to  make  manners  good,  tlie  Ami-ricana  have  gained  more  than 
they  have  lost  by  equality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  upper 
class  loses  in  grace,  I  am  sure  tliat  the  humbler  class  gains  in 
independence.  The  maniiers  of  the  ''  best  people  "  are  exactly 
those  of  England,  with  a  thought  more  of  consideration 
towarrls  inferiora  and  of  frankness  towards  eqiuils.  Among 
the  masses  there  is,  generally  speaking,  as  much  real  courtesy 
and  good  nature  aa  anywhere  else  in  the  world.*  There  is  less 
outward  politeness  than  in  some  j»:irts  of  Europe,  Portugal  for 
instance,  or  Tiiacany,  or  Sweden.  There  is  a  certain  coolness 
or  off-handuess  which  at  first  annoys  the  European  visitor, 
who  still  thinks  liimself  "a  superior";  but  when  he  perceives 
that  it  is  not  meant  for  insolence,  and  that  native  Americans 
do  not  notice  it,  he  learns  to  acquiesce.  Perhaps  the  worst 
manners  are  those  of  {>ersons  dressed  in  some  rag  of  authority. 
The  niilroad  car-corn hictor  has  a  had  name;  hut  persoTUilly  I 
have  always  Ix^en  well  treated  by  him,  and  remember  with 
pleasure  one  on  a  Southern  railroad  (au  ex-Confederate  sol- 
dier) who  did  the  honours  of  his  car  with  a  diguified  courtesy 
worthy  of  those  Hungarian  nobles  who  are  said  to  have  the 
best  manners  in  Europe.  The  hotel  clerk  is  supercilious,  but 
if  one  frankly  admits  his  superiority,  hia  ]*atronage  becomes 
friendly,  and  he  may  even  condescend  to  interest  himself  in 
making  your  stay  in  the  city  agreeable.     One  finds  mast  cour- 

1  It  waft  an  oM  reproach  in  Enrope  againut  r«pablicfi  that  thftir  clt]z«ns 
were  rudo:  wituess  tlic^  phrases,  "  inaui(jre8  d'un  SoliMe,"  "clvilis^  en  Uol- 
laiulp"  (Rosclier,  PuUdk^  p.  aU). 

^  There  are  parts  of  the  We^t  whirh  still  lark  polish ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  whites  to  tiiG  Chinese  often  inrcnsett  a  stranKor  (mm  th^  Atlantic  States 
or  Kuropo-  I  remwnber  in  OrpRon  tn  havp  sr-en  !i  liii^e  navvy  turn  an  inoffen- 
■Ive  Chinaman  out  of  his  seal  in  a  railway  car,  and  wbou  I  went  to  the  con- 
ductor and  trie<]  to  induce  hitn  tu  interfere,  lie  calmly  reniarkett, "  Yes,  I  know 
those  thin>2S  do  make  the  RnKHsh  mad."  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  Pacifio 
Klopc,  coloured  peoplo  often  Bit  down  to  table  with  whites. 
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tesy  among  the  rural  population  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States,  least  among  the  recent  immigrants  in  the  cities  and 
the  unsettled  population  of  the  West.  However,  the  most  mate- 
rial point  to  n?raark  is  the  improvement  of  recent  years.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  Eurupein  traveller,  including  both 
admirers  and  detractors  of  democracy,  proves  that  manners 
must  have  been  disagreeable  fifty  years  ago,  and  one  finds 
nowadays  an  eriuitlly  general  admission  that  the  Americans  are 
as  pleasant  to  one  iinother  and  to  strangers  as  are  the  French 
or  the  Germans  or  the  English.  The  least  agreeable  feature 
to  the  visitors  of  former  years,  an  incessant  vaunting  of  their 
nwii  country  and  disparagement  of  others,  has  disappeared, 
and  the  tinge  of  self-assertion  which  the  sense  of  equality 
used  to  give  is  now  but  faintly  noticeable. 


CHAPTER  CX 

THE   IKFLCKNCE   OF    DEMOCKACY    OX   THOUGHT 

Two  opposite  theories  regarding  the  influence  of  democratic 
iiistitiitiunson  intellectual  activity  have  fauud  currency,  One 
theory  extols  tlicm  because  they  stimulute  the  nilud  of  a 
people,  not  only  sharpening  men's  wits  by  continual  struggle 
and  unrest,  but  giving  to  each  citizen  a  aense  of  his  own 
powers  and  duties  in  the  world,  which  spurs  him  on  to  exer- 
tions in  ever-widening  fields.  This  theory  is  commonly 
applied  to  Athens  and  other  democracies  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  iioutraated  with  Sparta  and  the  oligarchic  cities,  whose 
intellectual  production  was  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.  It 
compares  the  Rome  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  and 
the  Augustan  age,  whose  great  figures  were  born  under  the 
R^^public,  with  the  vaster  but  comparatively  sU^nle  Roman 
world  of  Marcus  Aureliua  or  Conatantine,  when  freedom  liad 
long  since  vanished.  It  tiotes  the  outlnirst  of  literary  and 
artistiu  splendour  that  fell  in  the  later  age  of  the  republics  of 
mediaeval  Italy,  and  dwells  with  especial  pleasure  on  the 
achievements  of  Florence,  the  longest-lived  and  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  free  coiuraonwealtlis  of  It:ily. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Democracy  is  the  child  of 
ignorance,  the  parent  of  dulncss  and  conceit.  The  opinion  of 
the  greatest  number  being  the  universal  standard,  everything 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  vulgar  minds.  Originality  is  stunted, 
variety  disappears,  no  man  thinks  for  himself,  or,  if  he  does, 
fears  to  express  what  he  thinks.  A  dreai*  pall  of  monotony 
covers  the  sky. 

'^Tby  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall 
And  tiaiveraal  darkness  buries  all.'* 


This  doctrine  seems  to  date  from  the  appearance  of  Tocque- 
ville's  book;  though  his  professed  disciples  have  pushed  it 
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much  further  than  his  words  warrant.  It  is  really  an  a  priori 
doctrine,  dra^^Ti  from  inuigining  what  the  eonsequences  of  a 
complete  equality  of  material  eouditious  and  ]X)liticaI  powers 
ought  to  be.  But  it  claims  to  rest  upon  the  observed  phenom- 
eua  of  the  United  States^  which,  thirty  years  ago.  were  still 
the  only  great  modern  democracy;  and  it  was  with  reference 
to  the  United  States  tiiat  it  was  enunciated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  in  one  of  those  speeches  of  1866  which  so  greatly 
pressed  hia  contemporaries. 

Both  these  theories  will  be  fouml  on  examination  to  be 
lesa.  Both,  so  far  as  they  are  a  priori  theories,  are  fanciful; 
both,  in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  rest  upon  tlie  facta  of  history, 
err  by  regarding  one  set  of  facts  only,  and  ignoring  a  great 
number  of  concomitant  conditions  which  have  probably  more 
to  do  with  the  result  than  the  few  conditions  which  have  been 
arbitrarily  taken  to  be  suJlieient  causes.  None  of  the  Greek 
republics  was  a  democracy  in  the  modern  sense,  for  all  rested 
upon  slavery ;  nor,  indeed,  can  the  uaiue  be  applied,  except  at 
passing  moments,  to  any  of  the  ItiUiaa  cities.  Many  cii*ciun- 
stances  besides  their  popular  government  combined  to  place 
the  imperishable  crown  of  literary  and  iutistic  glory  upon  the 
brows  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  and  the  city  of  the  Lily.  .So 
also  tiie  view  that  a  democratic  laud  is  necessarily  a  land  of 
barren  monotony,  while  inis<mnd  m'en  as  a  deduction  from 
general  principles,  is  still  more  unsound  in  its  assumption  of 
certain  phenomena  as  tnie  of  America,  and  in  the  face  it  puts 
on  the  phenomena  it  has  assumed.  The  theorists  who  have 
propounded  it  give  us,  like  Daniel,  the  dream  as  well  as  theit 
interpretation  of  it.  But  the  dream  is  one  of  their  own 
venting;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  wrongly  interpreted. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  forms 
of  government.  As  there  are  liistorians  and  politicians  who, 
when  they  come  across  a  trait  of  national  character  for  which 
no  obvious  explanation  presents  itself,  set  it  down  to  "  raci 
so  there  are  writers  and  sjjeakors  who,  too  indolent  to  exa: 
ine  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  or  too  ill-trained  to  feel  the 
need  of  such  examination,  pounce  ui>on  the  [lolitical  institu- 
tions of  a  country  as  the  easiest  way  to  account  for  its  social 
and  intellectual,  perhaps  even  for  its  moral  and  religious,  pecu- 
liarities.   Few  problems  are  in  reality  more  complex  tbau  the 
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relation  between  the  political  and  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
country;  few  things  more  ditHcnlt  to  rltstiugnish  than  the 
influences  respective!}'  attributable  to  an  equality  of  political 
riL,'hts  aufi  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  equality  of  material 
and  social  conditions  on  the  other.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  Democracy  and  Equality  go  hand  in  hand,  but  aa  one  may 
have  po[ml:ir  government  along  with  enormous  differences  of 
wealth  and  dissimihirities  in  aocial  usage,  so  also  one  may 
have  social  equality  under  a  despot.  Doubtless,  when  social 
and  political  equality  go  hand  in  hand  they  intensify  one 
another;  but  wlien  inequality  of  materia!  conditions  becomes 
marked,  social  life  chatiges.  and  as  social  phenomena  become 
more  complex  their  analysis  Ix^comes  more  difficult. 

Reverting  to  the  two  theories  from  which  we  set  out,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  United  States  furnish  little  support  to  either. 
American  democracy  has  certainly  produced  no  age  of  Peri- 
cles. Neither  has  it  dwarfed  literature  and  led  a  wretched 
people,  so  dull  as  not  even  to  realize  tlieir  dulueas,  into  a 
barren  plain  of  featureless  mediocrity.  To  ascribe  the  defi- 
ciencies, such  as  they  are,  of  art  and  culture  in  America,  solely 
or  even  mainly  to  her  form  of  government,  is  not  less  absurd 
than  to  ascribe,  iis  many  Americans  of  wliat  I  may  call  the 
trumpeting  school  do,  her  marvellous  material  progress  to  the 
same  cause.  It  is  not  Democnicy  that  has  paiil  off  a  gigan- 
tic debt  and  raised  Chicago  out  of  a  swam]>.  Neither  is  it 
Demo(!racy  tliat  has  hitherto  denied  the  United  States  philoso- 
phers like  Burke  and  poets  like  Wordsworth. 

Most  writers  who  have  dealt  witli  these  matters  have  not 
only  laid  mure  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  democratic  government 
than  it  ouglit  to  bear,  l)ut  have  preferred  abstract  speculations 
to  the  humbler  task  of  ascertaining  and  weigliing  the  fa<.'ts. 
They  have  spun  ingenious  theories  about  democracy  as  the 
source  of  this  or  that,  or  whatever  it  pleased  them  to  assume; 
they  have  not  tried  to  determine  by  a  wide  induction  what 
specific  results  appear  in  countries  which,  differing  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  being  democratically  governed.  If  I  do  not 
follow  these  time-honoured  precedents,  it  is  not  because  the 
process  is  dithcult,  but  because  it  is  unprofitable.  These 
speetilations  have  perhaps  had  their  use  in  suggesting  to  ns 
what  phenomena  we  ought  to  look  fur  in  demociatiu  couutriesj 
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but  if  any  positive  results  are  to  be  reached,  they  must  be 
reached  by  carefully  verifying  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
more  than  one  country,  and  establishinfj  an  unmistakable 
relation  between  them  and  the  political  institutions  under 
which  they  prevail. 

If  some  one,  starting  from  the  current  conception  of  demo- 
cracVj  were  to  say  that  in  a  democratic  nation  we  should  find  a 
disposition  to  bold  and  unbridled  speculations,  sparing  neither 
theology  nor  morals^  a  total  absence  of  rule,  tradition,  and  pre- 
cedent, each  man  thinking  and  writing  as  responsible  to  no 
criticism,  '^every  poet  his  own  Aristotle/*  a  taste  for  strong 
effects  and  garisli  colours,  valuing  force  rather  than  ftneneas, 
grandeur  rather  than  beauty,  a  vigorous,  hasty,  impetuous 
style  of  speaking  and  writing,  a  grandiose,  and  perhaps  sen- 
sational art:  he  would  say  what  would  be  quite  as  natural  and 
reasonable  a  priori  as  most  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  demo 
cratic  societies.  Yet  many  of  the  suggested  features  would 
the  opposite  of  tlmse  which  America  presents. 

Kvery  such  picture  must  be  fanciful.  He  who  starts  from  so 
simple  and  (so  to  speak)  bare  a  conception  as  that  of  equal 
civil  rights  and  equal  i^Hditical  powers  vested  in  every  member 
of  the  community  cannot  but  have  recourse  to  his  fancy  in 
trying  to  body  forth  the  results  of  this  principle.  Let  any 
one  study  tljc  portrait  of  the  democratic  man  and  democratic 
city  which  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  hostile  critics  of 
democracy  has  left  us,*  and  compare  it  with  the  very  different 
descriptions,  of  life  and  culture  under  a  popular  government 
in  wliich  European  speculation  has  digporteil  itself  since 
Tocqueville's  time.  He  will  titid  each  theory  plausible  in 
the  abstract,  and  each  equally  unlike  the  facts  which  contem^ 
porary  America  sets  before  us. 

Let  us  then  bid  farewell  to  fancy  and  endeavour  to  di 
cover  what  are  now  the  salient  intellectual  features  of  the 
mass  of  the  native  population  in  the  United  States. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  them, 
present  with  diffidence  the  following  list:  — 
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*  Plato  fndood  tudulges  hl«  fnncy  .*«)  fur  as  to  describe  the  very  muled 
asAPH  of  :l  democracy  as  pniiieini;  aloiiK  the  rua'is,  5«.-»roeIy  tlcif^uiiij;  to  beftr 
tltuir  burduns.  The  pan^ion  for  unrestrained  licence,  for  uuveliy,  for  variety, 
Ja  to  litm  the  noU)  of  dt'inwnK'y,  whereas  monotony  and  even  obstinate  con- 
•ervatism  are  the  faults  which  the  latest  European  orltica  bid  ua  expect. 
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1.  A  desire  to  be  abreaat  of  the  best  thought  and  work  of 
the  world  everywiiere,  to  have  every ,form  of  literature  and 
art  adequately  represented,  and  exci^lhMit  of  ita  kind,  so  that 
America  shall  be  felt  to  hold  liPr  own  among  the  nations. 

2.  A  fondness  for  bold  and  striking  effects,  a  preference 
for  large  generalizations  and  theories  which  have  an  air  of 
completeness. 

.'i.  An  absence  among  the  multitude  of  refined  tavste,  with  a 
disposition  to  be  attracted  rather  b}*  brilliance  than  hy  deli- 
cacy of  workmanship;  a  want  of  mellowness  and  itiaileijuate 
perception  of  the  difference  between  first-rate  work  in  a  quiet 
style  and  mere  flatness. 

4.  Little  respect  for  canons  or  traditions,  accompanied  by 
the  notion  that  new  conditions  must  of  necessity  produce  new 
ideas. 

5.  An  under\'aluing  of  special  knowledge  or  experience,  ex- 
cept in  applied  science  and  in  commerce,  an  idea  that  an  able 
man  can  do  one  tiling  pretty  much  as  well  as  another,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  that  if  ]ie  ha<l  taken  to  politics  he  wouhl 
have  been  as  distinguished  therein  as  he  was  in  tragic  poetry. 

6.  An  admiration  for  literary  or  scientific  eminence,  an 
enthusiasm  for  anything  that  can  be  called  genius,  with  an 
over-readiness  to  discover  it. 

7.  A  love  of  intellectual  novelties. 

8.  An  intellectual  impatience,  and  desire  for  quick  and 
patent  results. 

9.  An  over-valuing  of  the  judgments  of  the  multitude;  a 
disiwsition  to  judge  by  newspaper  "success"  work  which  has 
not  been  produced  with  a  view  to  such  success. 

10.  A  tendency  to  mistake  bigness  for  greatness. 
Contrariwise,  if  we  regard  not  the  people  generally  but  the 

most  cultivated  class,  we  shall  find,  together  with  a  few  of 
the  above-mentioned  qualities,  others  wliicli  iuilicate  a  reac- 
tion against  the  popular  tendencies.  This  class  has  a  strong 
relish  for  subtlety  of  thought  and  highly  finislied  art,  whether 
in  literature  or  painting.  It  is  so  much  afraid  of  crudity  and 
vagueness  as  to  be  prone  to  devote  itself  to  minute  and  care- 
ful study  of  subjects  unattractive  to  the  masses. 

Uf  these  characteristics  of  the  people  at  large  some  may  at 
first  sight  seem  uicousistent  with  others,  as  for  instance  the 
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admiratiun  for  intellectual  gifts  with  the  undervaluing  of 
special  knowledge;  nevertheless  it  could  be  shown  that  hoth 
are  discoverable  in  Americans  as  compared  with  Englishmen. 
The  former  admire  intelligence  more  than  the  latter  do;  but 
they  defer  losa  to  special  competence.  However,  assuming 
for  the  moment  that  there  is  something  true  in  these  augges- 
tiona,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  establish  one 
by  one,  be  it  observed  that  very  few  of  them  can  l>e  directly 
connected  with  democratic  government.  Even  these  few 
might  take  a  different  form  in  a  differently  situated  demo- 
cracy. The  seventh  and  eiglith  seem  due  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence and  edncatinn  of  the  i>eople,  wliile  the  remainder, 
though  not  wliolly  uninfluenced  by  the  liabits  which  popular 
government  tends  to  breed,  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
vast  size  of  tlie  tountry,  the  vast  numbers  and  intellectual 
homogeneity  of  its  native  white  population,  the  prevalence  of 
social  equality,  a  busy  industrialism,  a  restless  changefuluess 
of  occupation,  and  tlie  abserjce  of  a  leisured  class  dominant  in 
matters  of  taste  — conditions  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  political  institutions.  The  prevalence  of  evangelical 
Protestantism  has  been  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation  as  its  form  of  government. 

Some  one  may  say  —  1  wish  to  state  the  view  fairly  though 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it  —  that  assuming  the  foregoing 
analysis  to  be  correct,  the  tnfluenoe  of  democracy,  apart  from 
its  tendency  to  secure  an  am]>le  provision  of  education,  is  dis- 
cernible in  two  points.  It  pro<liices  self-confidence  and  self- 
complacency,  national  and  peraonal,  witli  the  result  both  of 
stimulating  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  of  preventing  the 
thought  that  is  so  produced  from  being  subjected  to  proper 
tests.  Andjition  and  self-esteem  will  call  out  what  might 
have  lain  dormant,  but  they  will  binder  a  nation  as  well  as  a 
man  from  duly  judging  its  own  work,  and  in  so  far  will  retard 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  naturally  led  to  trust  and  obey 
common  sense  and  the  numerical  majority  in  matters  of  state^ 
overvalue  the  judgment  of  the  majority  in  other  matters. 
Now  the  judgment  of  the  masses  is  a  poor  sfcindard  for  the 
thinker  or  the  artist  to  set  before  him.  It  may  narrow  bis 
view  and  debase  his  style.  He  fears  to  tread  in  new  paths  or 
express  unpopular  opinions;  or  if  he  despises  the  mxUtitude 
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he  may  take  refuge  in  an  acrid  cynicism.  Where  the  masses 
rule,  a  writer  cannot  but  think  of  the  masses,  and  as  they  do 
not  appreciate  refinements  he  will  eschew  these,  making  him- 
self at  all  hazards  intelligible  to  the  common  miml,  and  seek- 
ing to  attract  by  broad,  perhaps  coai'sely  broad,  effects,  the 
hasty  reiuier,  who  leaves  Walter  Scott  or  Thackeray  unread  to 
fasten  on  the  hitest  sketch  of  fashionable  life  or  mysterious 
crime. 

1  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  way  of  put- 
ting the  case.  Democracy  tends  to  produce  a  superficially 
active  publiCf  and  perhaps  also  a  jubilant  and  self-confident 
public.  Kilt  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  dGmocratic  people 
which  shall  be  neither  fond  of  letters  nor  disposed  to  trust  its 
own  judgment  and  b»ste  in  judging  them.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  other  features  of  the  situation.  In  the  United  Sttitea 
the  cultivated  public  increases  rapidly,  and  the  very  reaction 
which  goes  on  within  it  against  the  defects  of  the  multitude 
becomes  an  important  factor.  All  things  considered,  I  doubt 
whether  democracy  tends  to  discourage  originality,  subtlety, 
refinement,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  whether  literary  or 
artistic.  1  doubt  if  there  be  any  solid  ground  for  expecting 
monotony  or  vulgarity  under  one  form  of  government  more 
than  another.  The  causes  lie  deeper.  Art  and  literature 
have  before  now  been  base  and  vulgar  under  absolute  mon- 
archies and  under  oligarchies.  One  of  the  most  polished  and 
aristocratic  societies  in  Europe  has  for  two  centuries  been  that 
of  Vienna;  yet  what  society  could  have  been  intellectually 
duller  or  less  productive?  Venice  was  almost  the  only  famous 
Itiilian  city  that  contributed  nothing  to  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Moreover,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  habits  of  popular  t^overnment  which 
open  a  career  to  tilent  in  public  life,  open  it  in  literature  also. 
No  man  need  lean  on  a  faction  or  propitiate  a  coterie.  A  pure 
clear  voice  witli  an  unwonted  message  may  at  first  fail  to 
make  itself  heard  over  the  din  of  competitors  for  popular 
favour;  but  once  heard,  it  and  its  message  will  probably  be 
judged  on  their  own  merits. 

Passing  away  from  this  question  as  to  the  supposed  narcotic 
power  of  democracy,  the  further  question  may  be  asked,  What 
is  the  distinctive  note  of  democratic  thought  and  art  as  they 
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actually  appear  in  the  United  States?  What  is  the  peculiar 
quality  or  flavour  which  springs  from  this  political  eleme 
ill  their  contlition?  I  cannot  tell.  I  flnd  no  such  note, 
have  searcluul  for  it,  and,  as  the  Amerioana  say,  it  is  hard 
work  looking  for  what  is  not  there.  Some  Europeans  and 
many  Aniuricaus  profess  to  have  found  it,  and  will  tell  3'on 
that  this  or  that  ix?culiarity  of  Ain*^ri<?an  literature  is  due  to 
democracy.  No  doubt,  if  you  take  individual  writers,  you 
may  discover  in  several  of  them  something,  though  not  always 
the  same  thing,  which  savours  of  democratic  feeling  and  tinges 
their  way  of  regarding  human  life.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
W)iat  must  be  shown  is  a  general  quality  running  through  the 
iiiiijority  of  these  writers  —  a  quality  which  is  at  once  recog- 
nized as  racy  of  the  soil,  and  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
democratic  element  which  the  soil  undoubtedly  contains.  N' 
such  quality  seems  to  have  been  shown.  That  there  is 
distinctive  note  in  many  —  not,  perhaps,  in  all  —  of  the 
Anidican  books  tnay  be  admitttKl.  Tt  may  l>e  caught  by 
not  tin:  most  delicate.  lint  is  this  note  the  voice  of  democrac 
Is  it  even  the  voice  of  deuiocraey  and  equality  combine 
There  is  a  difference^  slight  yet  perceptible,  in  the  part  which 
both  sentiment  and  humour  play  in  American  books,  when 
we  compare  them  with  English  books  of  equivalent  strength. 
The  humour  has  a  vein  of  oddity,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
soft  copiousness  of  the  sentiment  and  the  rigid  lines  of  linger- 
ing Puritanism  which  it  suffuses,  is  randy  met  with  in  Knglaud. 
Perhaps  there  is  less  repose  in  the  American  style;  there  is 
certainly  a  curious  unrestfulness  in  the  effort,  less  common  in 
English  writers,  to  bend  metaphors  to  unwonted  uses.  But 
are  these  differences,  with  others  I  might  mention  —  and, 
after  all,  they  are  slight  —  due  to  any  cause  connected  witl 
politics?  Are  they  not  rather  due  to  a  mixed  and  curious 
intertwined  variety  of  other  causes  which  have  moulde<l 
American  mind  during  th»  last  two  centuries?  Ameri 
imagination  lias  ])rodm.-ed  nothing  more  conspicuously  original 
than  the  romances  of  Hawthorne.  If  any  one  says  that  he  finds 
something  in  them  wliich  he  remembers  in  no  previous  Eng- 
lish writer,  we  know  what  is  meant  and  probably  agree.  But 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  anything  distinotively  American 
in  Hawthorne,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  apeoiiic  quaJity  is  of  a 
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kind  which  reappears  in  other  Axaerioan  writers'/  Few  will 
affirm  this.  The  most  peculiar,  and  therefore  I  suppose  the 
most  characteristically  American  school  of  tbouKht,  has  been 
what  used  to  be  called  tlie  Concord  or  TransceiRU'iit;il  school 
of  fifty  years  ago;  among  the  writings  produced  by  wliich 
those  of  Emerson  are  best  known  in  Europe.  Were  the 
authors  of  that  school  distinctively  democratic  either  in  the 
colour  of  their  thought,  or  in  its  direction,  or  in  the  style  which 
expresses  it?  Ajad  if  so,  can  the  same  democratic  tinge  be 
discerned  in  the  authors  of  to-day?  I  doubt  it;  but  such 
matters  do  not  admit  of  proof  or  disproof.  One  must  leave 
them  to  the  literary  feeling  of  the  readier. 

A  ^ery  distinguished  American  man  of  letters  once  said  to 
me  that  he  hated  nothing  so  mucli  aa  to  hear  people  talkabuut 
American  literature.  He  meant,  1  think,  that  those  who  ilid 
so  were  puzzling  themselves  unnecessarily  to  find  something 
which  belonged  to  a  new  country  and  a  democratic  country, 
and  were  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  natural  relation  of  works 
of  imagination  and  thought  produced  in  America  to  books 
written  by  men  of  the  same  race  in  the  Old  World  before  and 
since  1776. 

Ho  far,  then,  as  regards  American  literature  generally,  1  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  in  it  anything  speciiically  democratic. 
Nor  if  we  look  at  t!ie  various  departments  of  speculative 
thought,  such  as  metaphysics  and  theology,  or  at  those  which 
approach  nearer  to  the  exact  sciences,  such  as  economics  and 
jurisprudence,  shall  we  find  that  the  character  and  substance 
of  the  doctrines  propounded  bear  marked  traces  of  a  democratic 
influence.  Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  this,  seeing  that 
the  influence  of  a  form  of  government  is  only  one  lunong  many 
influences,  even  where  a  nation  stands  alone,  and  creates  a 
literature  distinctively  local?  But  can  books  written  in  the 
United  States  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  literature  locally 
Ajnerican  in  the  same  aen.5e  as  the  literatures  of  France  and 
G*irraany.  of  Italy  ami  Russia,  belong  to  those  countries?  For 
tlie  purposes  of  thonght  and  art  the  United  States  is  a  part  of 
Engliind.  and  Enghind  is  a  jiart  of  Americ:*.  Many  English 
books  are  more  widely  read  and  strike  deeper  to  the  heart  in 
America  than  in  England.  Some  American  books  have  a  like 
fortune  in  England.     Differences  there  are,  but  difiEerences  how 
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trivial  compared  with  the  resemblances  in  temper,  in  feeling, 
Id  susceptibility  to  certaiu  forms  of  moral  and  physical  beauty, 
in  the  geuerul  view  of  life  aiul  nature,  iu  the  dis]»osition  to 
revere  and  be  swayed  by  the  same  matchless  models  of  that 
elder  literature  which  both  branches  of  the  English  race  can 
equally  claim.  American  literature  does  not  to-day  differ  more 
from  English  literature  than  the  Scottish  writers  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago  —  Hums,  Scott.  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Hume, 
Itobertson  — differi'd  from  their  English  nontempornries.  There 
Wtis  a  fondness  fur  abstractions  and  generalizations  in  the 
SeottiBh  prose  writers;  there  was  in  the  Scottish  poets  a  bloom 
and  fragrance  of  mountain  heather  which  gave  to  their  work 
a  charm  of  freshness  and  singularity,  like  that  which  a  faint 
touch  of  local  accent  gives  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator.  But 
they  were  English  as  well  as  Scottish  writers:  they  belong  to 
English  liteniture  and  make  part  of  its  glor>*  to  the  world 
beyond.  So  Kenimore  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, and  those  on  whom  their  mantle  has  fallen,  belong  to 
England  as  well  as  tu  America;  and  English  writers,  as  they 
more  and  more  realize  the  vastness  of  the  American  public  they 
address,  will  more  ami  mure  feel  themselves  to  be  An»eric;in  as 
well  as  English,  and  will  often  tind  in  America  not  only 
larger  but  a  more  responsive  audience. 

Wo  have  \w.on  here  concerned  not  to  discuss  the  merits  an 
estimate  the  place  of  Amuriuan  thinkers  and  writers,  but  only 
to  examine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  political 
and  social  environment.  That  relation,  however,  sets  befo 
us  one  more  question.  The  English-speaking  population 
tlie  United  States  will  soon  be  twice  as  large  as  that  of  th 
United  Kingdom.  The  white  part  of  it  is  a  more  educated 
population,  in  whieli  a  gn'atfM*  numbor  of  persons  come  under 
the  intiuenee  of  books  and  might  therefore  be  stirred  up 
intellectual  producticm.  Why  then  does  it  not  make  m 
important  contributions  to  the  common  literary  wealth  of 
race?  Is  there  a  want  of  creative  power?  and  if  so,  to  what 
is  the  want  due? 

This  is  a  question  frequently  propounded.     I  propose  to  oott 
sider  it  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 
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CHAPTER  CXI 

CBEAXm:    INTELLECTUAL    POWEB 

TnRRE  is  a  street  in  Florenee  ou  each  side  of  which  stand 
statues  of  the  famous  Flurentiues  of  the  fourteenth  and  lif- 
teenth  centuries,  —  IJaiitej  Giotto,  Petrarcli.BoccacciOjGhiberti, 
Machiavelli,  Michael  Angeh.»,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustri- 
ous, all  natives  of  the  little  city  which  in  their  days  had  never  a 
jioimlation  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  souls.*  No  one  can 
walk  l>etween  these  rows  of  world-famous  figures,  mrttclied  by 
no  other  city  of  the  modern  worhl,  without  iisking  himself  what 
cause  determined  so  much  of  the  liighest  genius  to  this  one 
spot;  why  in  Italy  herself  populous  Milan  and  Naples  an«l 
Venice  have  no  such  list  to  show;  why  the  succession  of  (.jreat- 
ness  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
has  never  been  resumed?  Questions  substantially  the  same 
constantly  rise  to  thn  mind  in  reading  the  history  of  other 
countries.  Why  did  England  produce  no  tirst-rate  poet  in  the 
two  stirring  centuries  between  Chaucer  and  Sliakespeare.  and 
again  in  the  century  and  a  half  between  Milton's  birth  and 
Wordsworth's?  Why  have  epochs  of  com^xirative  sterility  more 
than  once  fallen  upon  Germany  and  France?  and  why  has 
music  sometimes  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  at 
momenta  whon  the  other  arts  were  languishing?  Wliy  does 
tlie  sceptre  of  intellectual  and  artistic  leadership  puss  now  to 
one  great  nation,  now  to  another,  inconstant  and  unpredictable 
as  are  the  shifting  winds? 

These  questions  touch  the  deej)est  and  most  complex  prob- 
lems of  history;  aiid  neither  historian  nor  physiologist  has 
yet  been  able  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  them.  Even  the 
commonplace  remark  that  tiiyes  of  effort  and  struggle  tend  to 

1  Pelrari'h  saw  the  lijiht  in  Arezzo.  Imt  his  family  was  Florentine,  and  it  WM 
by  a  merti  sccideDt  that  he  was  bom  away  from  bis  own  city. 
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develop  an  unusually  active  inbellfM;tual  movement,  and  there- 
witli  to  awaken  or  nourish  rare  geniuses,  is  not  altogether  truej 
for  some  of  the  geniuses  have  arisen  at  moments  when  there 
was  no  excitement  to  call  them  forth,  and  at  other  times 
seasons  of  storm  and  stress  have  raised  up  no  one  capable  of 
directing  the  efforts  or  iuterprt'tiug  the  feelings  of  his  genera- 
tion. One  thing,  however,  is  palpable:  numbers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tlic  matter.  There  is  no  average  of  a  man  of  genius 
to  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of  j)ersons.  Out  of  the  sixty 
thousand  of  P^lnrence  there  arise  during  two  centuries  more 
men  of  undying  fame  than  out  of  liugt*  London  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Even  the  stock  of  solid  second-class  ability 
does  not  necessarily  increase  with  increasing  numbers;  while 
as  to  those  rave  combinations  of  gifts  which  produce  poetry  or 
philosophy  of  the  first  order,  they  are  revealed  no  more  fre- 
quently in  a  great  European  nation  now  than  they  were  in  a 
Semitic  trilx*  or  a  tiny  Greek  city  twenty-five  or  thirty  cen- 
turies ago. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  absence  of  brilliant 
genius  among  the  sixty-five  millions  in  the  United  States 
should  excite  any  surprise i  we  might  as  well  wonder  that 
there  is  no  Goethe,  or  Schiller  or  Kant  or  Hegel  in  the  Ger- 
many of  to-day,  so  much  more  pojrulous  and  better  educated 
than  the  Germany  of  their  birtli-time.  It  is  not  to  be  made  a 
reproach  against  America  that  men  like  Tennyson  or  Darwin 
have  not  been  born  there.  **The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth;  "  the  rarest  gifts  appear  no  one  can  tell  why  or  how. 
In  broad  France  a  century  ago  no  man  was  found  able  to 
spring  upon  the  neck  of  the  Revolution  and  turn  it  to  his  will. 
Fate  brought  her  favourite  from  a  wild  Italian  island,  that  had 
b^it  just  i)aased  under  the  yoke  of  the  nation  to  which  it  gave 
a  master. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  as  regards  the  United  States  is 
therefore  not  why  it  has  giveu  us  few  men  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  distinction,  but  whether  it  has  failed  to  produce  its  fair 
share  of  talents  of  the  second  rank,  that  is,  of  men  capable  of 
taking  a  lead  in  all  the  great  branches  of  literary  or  artistio  or 
scientitic  activity,  men  who  instruct  and  delight  their  own 
generation,  though  possibly  future  generations  may  not  hold 
all  of  them  in  remembrance. 
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Have  fewer  men  of  this  order  tidorned  the  roll  of  fame  in  the 
tXnited  Stattis,  during  the  oentury  of  their  independence,  than 
in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany  during  tlie  same  period? 
Obviously  this  is  the  fact  as  regards  art  in  all  its  branches; 
and  also  as  regards  physical  and  mathematical  soienoe.  In 
literature  the  disparity  is  less  evident,  yet  most  candiil  Ameri- 
cans will  agree  with  Englishmen  that  it  is  greater  than  tljose 
who  know  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  younger  people 
would  have  expected.  I  pass  by  oratory  and  statesmanship, 
because  comparison  is  in  these  tields  very  difficult.  The  fact 
therefore  being  Lidmitted,  we  have  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it. 

If  the  matter  were  one  of  numerical  averages,  it  would  be 
pertinent  to  remark  that  of  the  sixty-six  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  seven  or  eight  millions  are  negroes,  at  pres- 
ent altogether  below  the  stratum  from  which  production  can  be 
expected;  that  of  the  whites  there  may  be  tv\'o  millions  to 
whom  English  is  a  foreign  language,  and  that  several  millions 
are  recent  immigrants  from  Europe.  This  diminiKheh  the 
contrast  between  numbers  and  intellectual  results.  But  num- 
bers have  so  little  to  do  with  the  question  that  the  point  scarcely 
deserves  a  passing  reference. 

Those  who  have  discussed  the  conditions  of  intellectual  pro- 
ductivity liave  often  romarked  that  epochs  of  stir  and  excite- 
ment are  favourablo,  because  they  stimulate  meji's  minds, 
setting  new  ideas  atloat,  and  awakening  new  ambitions.  It  is 
also  true  that  vigorous  unremitting  labour  is,  speaking  gener- 
ally, needed  for  tlie  production  of  good  work,  and  that  one  is 
therefore  less  entitled  to  expect  it  in  an  indolent  time  and  from 
members  of  the  luxurious  classes.  But  it  is  not  leas  true,  though 
less  frequently  observed,  that  tranquillity  and  repose  are  neces- 
sary to  men  of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  and  often  helpful 
even  to  the  highest  geniuses,  for  the  evolving  of  new  thoughts 
and  the  creation  of  forms  of  finished  and  harmonious  beauty. 
He  who  is  to  do  such  work  must  have  time  to  meditate,  and 
pause,  aiul  meditate  again.  He  must  be  able  to  set  his  crea- 
tion aside,  and  return  to  it  after  days  or  weeks  to  look  at  it 
with  fresh  eyes.  He  must  be  neither  distracted  from  his  main 
purpose,  nor  hurried  in  effecting  it.  He  must  l>e  able  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  force  of  his  reason  or  imagination  on  one 
subject,  to  abstract  himself  when  needful  from  the  flitting  sights 
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of  9oaety,  muttyri  pMniag  ia  tibe  woiM  Iv  ante  and 
thiak  d^  aot  onlj  tire  the  aiiad  bat  destny  iIb  dHywes  of 
ttfafmng  jeit  and  deep  vievs  of  life  aad  aaiare,  as  a  wiad- 
rdkd  pool  eewo  to  reflect  the  rodu  aad  woods  axoond  it. 
Mohamwd  faDisg  isto  tnaees  oa  tbe  WMWiatsfai  abore  Meooa, 
Dante  in  tbe  sylran  solhodes  of  Foafte  ATeUiaay  Cerrantes 
and  Bonjran  in  the  enforced  secbuioB  of  a  priaon,  Hegel  so 
wrapt  and  loat  in  lus  speeolatioas  tbat»  taking  his  mazmacripc 
to  tbe  pnblisber  in  Jena  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  great  battle,  he  was 
sorprtsed  to  see  French  soldiers  in  the  streets;  these  are  ^rpes 
of  the  men  and  conditions  which  give  birth  to  tbooghta  that 
oocnpy  succeeding  generations:  and  what  is  true  of  these 
greatest  men  is  perhaps  eren  more  true  uf  men  of  tbe  next 
nuilL  DonbtlesB  many  great  works  have  been  produced  am 
inaospicious  surrounding,  ami  even  under  severe  pressore 
time;  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  almofit  LuvariablT  found  that 
producer  had  formed  liis  ideas  or  conceived  his  creations 
hours  of  comparative  tranquillity,  and  h«ul  turned  on  them 
full  stream  of  his  powers  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  co 
break  or  divert  its  force 

In  Europe  men  call  this  a  century  of  unrest.  Bat  the 
United  States  is  more  unreatfiil  than  Europe,  more  onrestful 
than  any  country  we  know  of  has  yet  been.  Nearly  everv  one 
is  Inifly;  those  few  who  have  not  to  earn  their  living  and  do 
not  U'.i'\  f'Mvil  Ui  serve  their  eountr^'men,  find  themselves 
of  place,  and  liave  been  wout  either  to  make  amusement 
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a  business  or  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  ease  of  France  or 
Italy.  The  earning  of  one's  living  is  not,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  intellectually  creative  work,  for  many  of  those  who  have 
done  such  work  best  have  done  it  in  addition  to  their  gainful 
occupation,  or  have  earned  their  living  by  it.  But  in  America 
it  is  unusually  hard  for  any  one  to  withdraw  his  mind  frum  the 
endless  variety  of  external  impressions  and  interests  wliich. 
daily  life  presents,  and  which  impinge  upon  the  mind,  I  will 
not  say  to  vex  it,  but  to  keep  it  constantly  vibrating  to  their 
touch.  Life  is  that  of  the  squirrel  in  his  revolving  cage,  never 
still  even  when  it  does  not  seem  to  change.  It  becomes  every 
day  more  and  more  so  in  England,  and  English  literature  and 
art  show  increasing  marks  of  haste.  In  the  United  States  the 
ceaseless  stir  and  movement,  the  constant  presence  of  news- 
papers, the  eagerness  which  looks  through  every  pair  of  eyes, 
even  that  active  intelligence  and  sense  of  public  duty,  strongest 
in  tlie  best  minds,  which  make  a  citizen  feel  that  he  ought  to 
know  what  is  passing  in  the  wider  world  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
all  these  render  life  more  exciting  to  the  average  man  than  it 
is  in  Europe,  but  chase  away  from  it  the  opportunities  for 
repose  and  meditation  which  art  and  philoHopliy  need,  as  grow- 
ing plants  need  the  coolness  and  darkness  of  night  no  less  than 
the  blaze  of  day.  The  type  of  mind  which  American  condi- 
tions have  evolved  is  quick,  vigorous,  practical,  versatile;  but 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  natural  germination  and  slow  ripen- 
ing of  large  and  luminous  ideas;  it  wants  the  patience  that 
will  spen<i  weeks  or  months  on  bringing  details  to  an  exquisite 
perfection.  And  accordingly  we  see  that  the  most  rich  and 
finished  literary  work  America  lias  given  us  has  proceeded 
from  the  older  regions  of  the  country,  where  the  pulsations  of 
life  are  slower  and  steadier  than  in  the  West  or  in  the  great 
commercial  cities.  It  was  from  New  England  that  the  best 
books  of  the  last  generation  came;  and  that  not  solely  because 
the  English  race  was  purest  there,  and  education  most  gener- 
ally diffiised,  for  the  New  Englanders  who  have  gone  West, 
though  they  have  c^irried  with  them  their  moral  standard  and 
their  bright  intelligence,  seem  either  to  have  left  behind  their 
gift  for  literary  creation,  or  to  care  to  employ  it  only  in  teach- 
ing and  in  journalism. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  some  of  the  great 
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THor  U  h  oahf  the  diitnctaoH  of  Aiwirai  life  that  dof 
the  via^  of  infcatioB.  The  fltaoiphen  is  orer  fall  of  all 
to  Btttetial  fm^Rflft.  AmrririBn  themadws  mw* 
emstBf  ^»  eonpaatire  pormj^  of  ***""»f  and  »*»— titf, 
that  their  chief  occopatioa  it  at  pcceent  the  ssbJDgatkm  of 
their  eootioeDt,  that  it  is  an  ooenpatioD  lai^  tooa^  to 
aoit  of  the  energy  and  anbition  of  the  nation,  but  that 
^ntlj,  when  tfaia  voHl  is  done,  the  sane  eaeigy  and  atsbitioa 
will  win  similar  tritunpha  in  the  fields  of  ahstraet  thought^ 
while  the  giflA  which  now  make  them  the  first  nation  in  tike 
world  for  practical  inventions,  will  then  assure  to  them  a  like 
place  in  scientific  discorerj.  There  is  evidently  much  truth 
ID  this.  The  attractions  of  practical  life  are  so  ^reat  to  men 
eonsctoos  of  their  own  vigoufr  the  development  of  the  West 
and  the  rast  operations  of  commerce  and  finance  which  have  ac- 
eompani^  that  development  have  absorbed  so  many  strenucms 
talents,  that  the  supply  of  ability  available  not  only  for  pure 
•oience  (apart  from  its  applications)  and  for  philosophical  and 
historical  studi'-s,  but  even  fur  statesmanship^  has  been  pro- 
portionately reduc(?d.  Hut,  besides  this  withdrawal  of  an  un- 
uiually  lar^  part  of  the  nation's  force,  the  predominance  of 
material  and  practical  interests  has  turned  men's  thoughts  and 
oonveniatiou  into  a  channel  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
higher  and  more  nolid  kinds  of  literature,  perhaps  still  more 
unfavourahlt!  to  art.  Goethe  said,  '*  If  a  talent  is  to  be  speedily 
and  hiippdy  develoj^ed  the  chief  point  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
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intellect  and  sound  culture  should  be  current  in  a  nation." 
There  ia  certainly  a  grent  deal  of  intellect  current  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  cliicfiy  directed  to  business,  that  is,  to  rail- 
ways, to  finance,  to  conimcrcej  to  inventions,  to  manufactures 
(as  well  as  to  practical  professions  like  law),  things  which  play 
a  relatively  larger  part  than  in  Europe,  as  subjects  of  universal 
attention  and  discussion.  There  is  abundance  of  sound  cul- 
ture, but  it  is  so  scattered  about  in  divers  places  and  among 
small  groups  which  seldom  meet  one  another,  that  no  large 
cultured  society  has  arisen  similar  to  that  of  European  capi- 
tals or  to  that  which  her  universities  have  createrl  for  Ger- 
many. In  Boston  thirty  years  ago  a  host  could  have  brought 
together  round  his  table  nine  men  as  interesting  and  cultivated 
as  Paris  or  London  would  have  furnished.  But  a  similar  party 
of  eighteen  could  not  liave  been  collected,  nor  even  the  nine 
anywhere  except  in  Boston.  At  present,  culture  is  more 
diffused:  there  are  many  cities  where  men  of  high  attainments 
and  keen  intellectual  interests  are  founds  and  asaociato  them- 
selves in  literary  or  scientihc  clubs.  Societies  for  the  study 
of  particular  authors  are  frequent  among  women.  I  remember 
to  have  been  told  of  a  Homer  club  and  an  ^Escliylus  club, 
formed  by  the  ladies  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  a  Dante  club  in  some 
Eaatem  city.  Nevertheless  a  young  talent  gains  less  than  it 
would  gain  in  Europe  from  the  surroundings  into  which  it  is 
born.  The  atmosphere  is  not  charged  with  ideas  as  in  Ger- 
many, nor  with  nriti(;;il  fineaup  as  in  France.  Stimulative  it 
is,  but  the  stimulus  drives  eager  youth  away  from  the  groves 
of  the  Muses  into  the  struggling  throng  of  the  market-place. 
It  may  be  thought  fanciful  to  add  that  in  a  new  country  one 
whole  set  of  objects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  are 
absent, —  no  castles  gray  with  age;  no  solemn  catherlrals  whose 
altering  styles  of  architecture  carry  the  mind  up  or  down  the 
long  stream  of  history  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
century;  few  spots  or  edifices  consecrated  by  memories  of 
famous  men  or  deeds,  and  among  these  none  of  remote  date. 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  interest  in  those  few  spots :  the 
warmth  with  which  Americans  cherish  them  puts  to  shame  the 
indifference  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  historic  and 
prehistoric  sites  and  buildings  of  Britain.  But  not  one  Ameri- 
can youth  in  a  thousand  comes  under  the  spell  of  any  such 
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associations.  In  the  city  or  State  wliere  he  lives  there  is  nol 
iug  to  call  him  away  from  the  present.  AU  he  sees  is  nei 
and  has  no  glories  to  set  before  him  save  thoBe  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  industry  skilfully  applied  to  severely  pra<?tical  ends. 
Some  one  may  gay  that  if  (as  was  observed  in  last  chapter) 
English  and  American  literature  are  practically  one,  there  is 
no  need  to  explain  the  fact  that  one  part  of  a  race  undivided 
for  literary  purposes  leaves  the  bulk  of  literary  production  to 
be  done  by  the  other  part,  seeing  that  it  can  enter  freely  into 
the  labours  of  t}ie  latter  and  reckon  them  its  o\vn.  To  argue 
thus  would  Imj  fco  push  the  docitriue  of  the  unity  of  the  two 
branches  rather  too  far,  for  after  all  there  is  much  in  American 
conditions  and  life  wliich  needs  its  special  literary  and  artistic 
interpretations  j  and  the  question  would  still  confront  as,  why 
tlie  transatlantic  brauch,  nowise  inferior  in  mental  force,  con- 
tributors less  than  its  share  to  the  common  stctck.  Still  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  producers, 
in  England  of  literature,  as  in  France  of  pictures,  diminishes 
the  need  for  production  in  Americji.  Or  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  another  way,  if  tlie  Americans  did  not  read  English  they 
would  evidently  feel  called  on  to  create  more  high  literature 
for  themselves.  Many  b(X)k3  which  America  might  produce 
are  not  produced  because  the  men  qualified  to  write  them  know 
that  there  are  already  English  books  on  the  same  subject;  and 
the  higher  such  men^s  standard  is,  tlie  more  apt  are  they  to 
overrate  the  advantiiges  whieh  English  authors  enjoy  as  com- 
pared with  theiaaelves.  Many  feelings  and  ideas  which  now 
fmd  adequate  expression  through  the  English  books  which 
Americans  read  would  then  have  to  be  expressed  through 
American  books,  and  their  literature  would  be  not  only  more 
individual,  but  more  copious  and  energetic.  If  it  lost  in 
breadth,  it  would  gain  in  freshness  and  independence.  Ameri- 
can authors  conceive  that  even  the  non-recognition  of  inter- 
national copyright  told  for  evil  on  their  profession.  Since 
the  native  writer  was  undersold  by  reprints  of  English  and 
French  Iwoks,  which,  paying  nothing  to  tlie  European  author, 
could  be  published  at  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing  only, 
native  authorsliip  was  discouraged,  native  talent  diverted  into 
other  fields,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  s 
of  the  public  was  lowered  and  its  taste  vulgarized*     I 
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liave  been  thought  that  the  profusion  of  cheap  reprints  would 
quickeu  thought  aud  diffuse  the  higher  kiuds  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses.  Uut  by  far  the  largest  part  of  tliese 
reprints,  and  the  part  most  extensively  read,  were  novels,  and 
among  them  many  flimsy  novels,  which  drove  better  books, 
including  sotne  of  tlie  best  American  fiction,  out  of  the  market, 
and  tended  to  Europeanize  the  American  mind  in  the  worst 
way.  One  may  smile  at  the  suggestion  I  have  met  with  tliat 
the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes  to  their  democratic  insti- 
tutions will  be  seduced  by  descriptions  of  English  iluchesses; 
yet  it  is  probably  true  —  eminent  observers  assure  one  of  it  — 
that  the  profusion  of  new  frothy  or  highly  spiced  fiction  offered 
at  fivepence  or  tenpence  a  volume  did  much  to  spoil  the  popular 
palate  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  foo<r 
And  whatever  injures  the  higher  literature  by  diminishing  the 
demand,  may  further  injure  it  Uy  creating  an  atmosphere  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  pure  and  earnest  native  literary 
talent. 

What  then  of  the  newspapers?  The  newspapers  are  too  large 
a  subject  for  this  chapter,  and  their  influence  as  organs  of 
opinion  has  been  already  discussed.  The  vigour  and  brightness 
of  many  among  them  are  surprising.  Nothing  escapes  them: 
everything  is  set  in  the  sharpest,  clearest  light.  Their  want 
of  reticence  and  delicacy  is  regretfully  admitted  by  all  educated 
Americans —^  the  eilitors,  T  tliink.  included.  The  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  wljereaa  the 
first  European  journals  were  written  for  the  polite  world  of 
large  cities,  American  journals  were,  early  in  their  career,  if 
not  at  its  very  beginning,  written  for  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  piiblishe<i  in  communities  still  so  small  that  everybody's 
concerns  were  already  pretty  well  known  to  everybody  else. 
They  hud  attained  no  high  level  of  literary  excellence  when 
some  forty  years  ago  an  enterprising  man  of  unrefined  taste 
created  a  new  type  of  "live"  newspaper,  which  made  a  rapid 
success  by  its  smartness,  copiousness,  and  variety,  while 
addressing  itself  entirely  to  the  multitude.  Other  papers  were 
almost  forced  to  shajie  themselves  on  the  same  lines,  bec^ause 
the  class  which  desired  sometliing  more  choice  was  still  rela- 
tively smallj  and  now  thw  journals  of  the  chief  cities  have 
become  such  vast  commercial  coaceras  that  they  still  think 
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first  of  the  mass  and  are  contr(.>netl  by  its  tastes,  whicli  thej- 
have  themselves  done  so  much  to  create.  There  are  cities 
where  the  more  refiued  readers  who  dislike  flippant  person- 
alities are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  hut  in  sucli  cities 
competition  is  now  too  severe  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
success  to  a  paj)cr  which  does  not  expect  the  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  aesthetic  or 
moral  view  of  the  newspaper  that  we  are  here  concerned,  but 
with  the  effect  on  the  national  mind  of  the  enormous  ratio 
which  the  reading  of  newspapers  be^ira  to  all  other  reaxling,  a 
ratio  higher  than  even  iu  France  or  England.  A  famous  Eng- 
lishman, himself  a  jK^werfu!  and  fertile  thinker,  contrasted 
the  value  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  that  of  a  single 
number  of  the  Times  newspaper,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Others  may  conceive  that  a  thoughtful  study  of 
Thucydides,  or,  not  to  go  beyond  our  own  tongue,  of  Bacon, 
Milton,  Locke,  or  Burke,  perhaps  even  of  Giblwn,  Grote,  or 
Mitrauhiy,  will  do  more  to  give  keenness  to  the  eye  and 
strength  to  the  wings  of  the  mind  than  a  whole  year's  reading 
of  the  best  daily  newspaper.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  matter 
is  of  more  penaauent  and  intrinsic  worth,  nor  that  the  manner 
and  style  form  the  student's  taste;  it  is  not  merely  that  in  tlie 
newspaper  we  are  in  contact  with  persons  like  ourselves,  in  the 
other  case  with  rare  and  splendid  intellects.  The  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  reader  is  different.  His  attention  is  loose,  bis 
mind  unbraced,  so  that  he  does  not  stop  to  scrutinize  an  argn- 
mfiit,  and  forgets  even  valuable  fiu-ts  as  (]^uickly  as  he  has  learnt 
tluMii.  If  he  read  Burke  as  he  reads  the  newspaper,  Burke 
would  do  him  littlt'  good.  And  therefore  the  habit  of  mind 
prodin'i^d  liy  a  diet  largely  composed  of  newspapers  is  adverse 
to  solid  thinking  and  dulling  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Scorched 
and  stony  is  the  soil  which  newspaper  rp.ading  has  prepared  to 
receive  the  Heeds  of  genius. 

Does  the  modern  world  really  gain,  so  far  as  creative  thov 
is  concerned^  by  the  profusion  of  cheap  literature?  It  is  a 
question  one  often  asks  in  watching  the  passengers  on  an 
American  railway.  A  boy  walks  up  and  down  the  car  scatter- 
ing newspajwrs  and  books  in  paper  covers  right  and  left  as  he 
goes.  The  newspapers  are  glanced  at,  tliough  probably  most 
people  have  read  several  of  the  day's  jiapers  already 
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books  are  nearly  all  novels.  They  are  not  bad  in  tone,  and 
HoiaetiiueH  tliey  give  incidentally  a  supi'riicial  knowledge  of 
tliiiigji  outside  the  personal  experience  of  the  reader;  while 
from  their  newspapers  the  passengers  draw  a  stock  of  informa- 
tion far  beyond  that  of  a  European  peasant,  or  even  of  an 
average  European  artisan.  Yet  one  feels  that  this  constant 
succeasiou  of  transient  ideas,  nono  of  them  impressively  tliough 
many  of  them  startliiigly  stated,  all  of  them  flitting  swiftly 
past  the  menial  sight  as  the  trees  flit  past  the  eyes  wlien  one 
looks  out  of  tlie  car  window,  is  no  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  serious  intellectual  interests  and  creative  intel- 
lectual power  than  is  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  European 
artisan  or  peasant. 

Most  of  the  reasons  I  have  hazarded  to  account  for  a  phe- 
noiiifmon  surprising  to  one  who  recognizes  the  quantity  of 
intellect  current  in  America,  and  the  diffusion,  far  more 
general  than  in  any  other  country,  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
are  reasons  valid  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  as  compared  with  the 
Europe  of  last  century,  and  still  more  true  of  the  modem 
world  as  compared  with  the  best  periods  of  the  ancient. 
Printing  is  by  no  means  pure  gain  to  the  creative  faculties, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  the  a^iquisitive;  even  as  a  great  ancient 
thinker  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  invention  of  writing  in 
Egypt  liad  wwakeued  the  reflective  {sowers  of  man.  The  ques- 
tion follows.  Are  these  causes,  supposing  them  to  be  true 
causes,  likely  to  be  more  or  less  operative  in  the  America  of 
next  century  than  they  now  are?  Will  America  become  more 
what  Europe  is  now,  or  will  she  be  even  more  American? 

I  have  elsewlier*;  thrown  out  some  conjectures  on  this  point. 
Meantime  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  are  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments of  American  thought  and  research,  for  this  will  help 
us  to  see  whether  the  tide  of  productive  endeavour  is  rising  or 
falling. 

The  abundant  and  excellent  work  done  in  iiction  need  be 
mentioned  only  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  interest 
it  has,  over  and  above  its  artistic  merit,  as  a  record  of  the 
local  manners  and  usages  and  types  of  character  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union  — types  which  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
Creoles  of  Louisiana,  the  negroes  under  slavery,  with  African 
tales  still  surviving  in  their  memories,  the  rough  but  kindly 
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backwoodsmen  of  Indiana  forty  years  ago,  the  mountain  folk 
of  Tennessee,  the  humours  of  the  Mississippi  steamboat  and 
the  adrentaxous  life  of  the  Far  West,  are  all  known  to  Europe 
through  the  tales  of  writers  now  livings  as  the  Indians  of  ninety 
years  ago  became  known  through  the  romances  of  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Howevert  this  is  familiar  ground  to  European  readers, 
so  I  pass  to  work  of  a  less  generally  attractive  order. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  was 
low,  and  even  the  school  commentaries  on  classical  authors  fell 
far  sLort  of  those  produced  in  Germany  or  England.  Now- 
adays both  in  classical  and  in  Oriental  philology  admirably 
thorough  and  painstaking  work  is  produced.  I  have  heard 
high  European  authorities  observe  t)iat  there  is  an  almost 
excessive  anxiety  among  American  scholars  to  master  all  that 
haa  been  written,  even  by  third-rate  Germans,  and  that  the 
-desire  they  evince  to  overtake  Grermany  in  respect  of  knowledge 
betrays  some  among  them  into  the  German  fault  of  neglecting 
merits  of  form  and  style.  In  the  sciences  of  nature,  especially 
in  those  of  observation,  remarkable  advances  have  been  made. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  whom  the  eldest  American  university  has  lately 
lost,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  botanists  of  his  age- 
Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  geology  and  paleon- 
tology, particularly  in  exploring  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 
Both  for  the  excellence  of  their  instruments  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  observations,  the  astronomers  stand  in  the  front  rank; 
nor  do  they  fall  behind  Europe  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this 
science.  In  some  branches  of  physics  and  chemistry,  such  as 
spectrum  analysis,  American  investigators  have  won  like  fame. 
Competent  authorities  award  the  highest  praise  to  their  recent 
contributions  to  biology  and  to  medical  science.  In  economics 
they  seem  to  stand  before  either  England  or  France,  both  as 
regards  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  studied  in  universi- 
ties and  as  regards  the  number  of  eminent  persons  whom  it 
occupies.  In  jurisprudence  and  law,  American  text-books  are 
quite  as  good  as  tlxose  produced  in  England;  *  and  one  author, 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  deserves,  looking  to  the  quantity 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work,  to  be  placed  at  the  head 


1  The  niUDb«r  of  le^al  journals  and  mas^zines  in  the  United  Stat««  la 
mnrh  larger  tbaD  in  Kagland,  and  tho  average  of  workmanship  tn  th«m 
higher. 
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of  all  who  have  handled  these  topics  in  the  English  tongue 
during  the  last  seventy  years.  Political  science  has  begun  to  he 
studied  more  energetically  than  in  England,  where,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  scarcely  studied  at  all;  and  every  year  sees  treatises  and 
articles  of  permanent  value  added  to  the  scanty  modem  litera- 
ture which  our  language  possesses  on  this  subject.  Similarly 
there  is  g^eat  aetivity  in  the  field  of  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical history,  though  as  the  work  done  has  largely  taken  the 
direction  of  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  institutions, 
and  has  altogether  been  more  in  the  natiire  of  research  than  of 
treatises  attractive  to  the  general  public,  its  quantity  and  its 
merits  have  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated  even  at  home,  much 
less  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  rumarkable  how  far  from  showy 
and  sensational  is  the  bulk  of  the  work  now  done  in  America. 
It  is  mostly  work  of  the  German  type,  solid,  (iareful,  exuct,  and 
often  dry,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  work  which  theorists  about  de- 
mocracy would  have  looked  for,  since  it  api)eals  rather  to  the 
learned  few  than  to  the  so-called  general  reader.  One  receives 
the  impression  that  the  class  of  intellectual  workers,  who  until 
recently  wanted  institutions  in  which  the  highest  and  fullest 
training  cnuld  be  had,  have  now  become  sensible  t!iat  their 
country,  occupied  in  developiug  its  rcsourc-es  and  educating  its 
ordinary  citizens,  had  fallen  l)ehind  Europe  in  learning  and 
science,  and  that  they  are  therefore  the  luore  eager  to  accumu- 
late knowledge  and  spend  their  energy  in  minutely  laborious 
special  studies.^ 

I  may  be  reminded  that  neither  in  the  departments  above 
montinned,  nor  in  statesmanship,  can  one  point  to  many  btil- 
liniit  personalities.  The  men  whose  names  rise  to  the  lips  of 
a  European  are  all  advanced  in  life.  Perhaps  this  is  true 
of  Europe  also;  perhaps  the  world  has  entered  on  an  age  of 
mediocrities.  Some  one  lately  said  that  there  was  now  nobody 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  London  under  sixty  years  of  age  whom  one 
would  cross  the  street  to  look  at.  If  this  l>e  so,  it  is  not  merely 
because  length  of  years  lias  given  better  chances  of  winning 
fame,  for  nearly  all  the  men  now  famous  in  Europe  had  won 
fame  before  they  were   forty.     There  have  been  periods  in 

1  The  eirtreine  painn  taken  in  America  to  provide  every  library  with  a 
claaslfled  catAlogiio  dlrecilne  ruatlors  to  tbe  1>uoks  on  encli  subject,  illu&tratoe 
ihla  tetideucy. 
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history  when  striking  figures  were  lacking,  although  great 
events  seemed  to  call  for  tliem.  As  regards  America,  if  there 
be  few  persons  of  exceptional  gifts,  it  is  significant  that  the 
numlwr  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  Rcientific  work,  whether 
in  the  investigation  of  nature  or  in  the  moral,  political,  and 
historical  sciences,  is  larger,  relatively  to  the  population  of 
the  country,  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  the  metliods  better, 
the  work  done  more  solid,  the  spirit  more  earnest  and  eager. 
Nothing  more  strikes  a  stranger  who  visits  the  American 
universities  than  the  ardour  with  which  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  tlirown  itself  into  stndy,  even  kinds  of  study  which 
will  never  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  There  is  more 
zeal  and  lieartiness  among  these  men,  more  freshness  of  mind, 
more  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  mure  willingness  to 
forego  the  chances  of  fame  and  wealth  for  the  sake  of  adding 
to  the  stock  of  htiman  knowledge,  than  is  to  be  found  to-day  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  universities  of  Scotland.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  Hinging  them- 
selves into  the  study  of  rediscovered  philology,  or  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  after  the  War  of  Liberation,  And  under  the 
impressions  formed  in  mingling  with  such  men,  one  leams  to 
agree  with  the  conviction  of  the  Americans  tliat  for  a  nation 
so  abounding  in  fervid  force  there  is  reserved  a  fruitful  career 
in  science  and  letters,  uo  less  than  iu  whatever  makes  material 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER  CXU 

THB    RELATION    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES    TO   EUBOPE 

One  cannot  discuss  American  literature  and  thought  with- 
out asking,  What  is  the  intellet^tual  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe?  Is  it  that  of  an  equal  membiT  of  thii  great 
republic  of  letters?  Or  is  it  that  of  a  colony  towards  the 
mother  country,  or  of  a  province  towards  a  capital  ?  Is  it,  to 
take  instances  from  history,  such  a  relation  as  was  that  of 
Rome  to  Greece  in  the  second  and  first  cmturii's  befure  Christ? 
or  of  Northern  and  VVesttrn  Europe  to  Italy  in  the  lifteerith? 
or  of  Germany  to  France  in  the  eighteenth  ?  in  all  of  which 
cases  there  was  a  measure  of  intellectual  dependence  oo  the 
part  of  a  nation  whieli  felt  itself  in  other  respects  as  strong 
as  or  stronger  than  that  whose  mod<ds  it  followed,  and  from 
whose  heartii  it  li^htrd  its  own  flame. 

To  answer  tliis  question  we  must  first  answer  another  — 
How  do  the  Americans  themselves  conceive  iheir  position 
towanls  Europe?  and  this,  again,  suggests  a  third  —  What 
does  the  American  people  think  of  itself? 

Fifty,  or  even  forty  years  ago,  the  conceit  of  this  people  was 
a  byword.  It  was  not  only  self-conscious  but  obtnjsive  and 
aggressive.  Everj-  visitor  satirized  it,  Dickens  most  keenly  of 
all.  in  forgiving  whom  the  Americans  gave  the  strongest  proof 
of  their  good  natui-e,  Poubtless  all  nations  are  either  vain  or 
proud,  or  Ixtth ;  and  those  not  least  who  receive  leiLst  recogni- 
tion from  tlu'ir  neighbours.*  A  nation  noiiM  lianlly  stiind 
without,  this  element  to  support  its  self-reliance;  Lhouj^h  when 
pushed  to  an  extreme  it  may.  as  happens  with  the  Turks,  make 
national  ruin  the  more  irretrievable.  But  American  conceit 
has  been  steadily  declining  as  the  eountry  has  grown  older, 
more  aware  of  its  true  strength,  more  respected  by  other  coun- 
^  Tbo  Danes  mad  Portuguese  are  exaaiples. 
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tries.*  There  was  less  conceit  after  the  Civil  War  than  before, 
thougli  the  Civil  War  had  revealed  elements  of  greatness  unex- 
jjected  by  foreigners;  there  is  less  now  than  there  was  at  the 
close  of  thii  Civil  War.  An  imp;irtially  rigorous  censor  from 
some  other  plmet  might  say  of  the  Americans  that  they  are 
at  this  moment  less  priggishly  supercilious  tlian  the  Germans, 
less  restlessly  pretentioiiii  than  the  Kreneh,  less  pharisaically 
self-satisfied  tlian  the  Knglish.  Among  tl»e  upper  or  better- 
educated  idasses,  glorifieatiou  h;is  died  out,  excejtt  of  course  in 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  public  addresses,  when  the  scream 
of  the  national  eagle  must  be  heard.  One  sometimes  finds  it 
replaced  by  undue  self-depreciation,  with  lamentations  over 
the  want  of  culture,  the  decline  of  faith,  or  the  corruption  of 
polities.  Among  the  masses  it  survives  in  an  exultation  over 
the  size  and  material  rpsnur<*es  of  the  country, — the  physi- 
cally large  is  ttj  them  the  sublime,  —  in  an  overestimate  of 
men  and  events  in  American  history;  in  a  delight,  strongest, 
of  course,  among  the  recent  immigrants,  in  t]»e  completeness  of 
social  equality,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  "serfs 
of  Europe"  who  submit  to  be  ealleil  "subjects"  of  their  sov- 
ereign, in  a  belief  in  the  superior  purity  of  their  domestic  life 
and  literature,  and  in  the  notion  tliut  they  are  the  only  people 
who  enjoy  true  political  lilx  rty,  lilierty  far  fuller  than  that 
of  England,  far  murt;  orderly  than  that  of  France.'  Taking 
all  classes  together,  they  are  now  nut  mure  sensitive  to  exter- 
nal opinion  than  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  less 


I  Tocqueville  complains  that  the  Americnns  would  not  p«'rmil  a  slmnger  to 
pasa  even  the  amnlloHl  nnravmirablo  rriiklsm  on  uny  of  their  instiintu 
howeT«  wnrmly  hit  miirtit  t^xproiis  hi«  mlininuinn  of  the  rest. 

» It  mnst,  liowevor,  tie  ailmiliol  llmt  this  whimsical  idra  is  not  ooufin< 
thA  massM.  1  flnrl.  for  inKlttiioe,  In  an  atidresH  dplivorr't  hy  an  eminent  rasfi 
to  a  distingiilahe'i  literary  fraternity  in  O-tobi-r,  1»87,  tho  fnllowiriR  pasaacv: 
*'  They  it.".  '  the  immortal  periods  of  thp  Declaration  of  ludependent'e  ') 
given  poliliral  rrpodnin  to  America  anfJ  France,  unity  hdcI  nationality  to 
many  ati.l  Italy,  i^mancipated  the  Kussian  serf,  rffllcTe<I  Tniasia  and  Huu| 
from  fen.lal  tt'iinres,  nnri  triil  in  tim^frfe  Gmit  Hritain  ami  Irr/tmd  altio 

I  havf'oftMt  nskpii  Americans  whoroin  tiiey  ciwisider  their  free<lnm  supei 
to  that  of  the  EneliJ^h.  hut  have  never  found  them  ablo  to  indicate  a  si] 

point  in  which  the  individual  man  ifl  worse  off  in  EiiK'la»d  aa  reirards  eil  

his  private  cinl  riirtitu,  or  his  p-ditii-al  rights,  or  his  Ken»*ral  liberty  of  doiny 
and  thinkiDR  a«  he  pleaaes.  They  (lenerally  tnni  the  di.Hriutaion  to  aoclal 
equality,  the  exislAiico  of  a  monarchy  and  M  hereditary  litlos.  and  so  fori 
matters  which  ar*.*  of  e  »ursp  fjuito  diffenfnt  fr<»m  freedom  iit  Itn  prn^ier  sei 
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thau  the  Russians,  though  they  are  still  a  trifle  more  apt  to  go 
through  Europe  comparing  what  they  find  w-ith  what  they  left 
at  home.  A  foreign  critic  who  tries  to  flout  or  scourge  them 
no  longer  disturbs  their  composure;  his  jeers  are  received 
with  amusement  or  indifference.  Their  patriotism  is  in  one 
respect  stronger  thau  that  of  Frenehmen  or  Englishmen,  be- 
cause it  is  less  broken  by  class  feeling,  but  it  has  ceaiied  to  be 
aggressive. 

Accordingly  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  Europe 
has  no  longer  either  the  old  open  antagonism  or  the  old  latent 
self-distrust.  It  is  that  of  a  people  which  ooiiceivea  itself  to  be 
intellectually  the  eqind  of  any  other  peoplCj  but  to  have  taken 
upon  itself  for  the  time  a  special  task  which  impedes  it  in  the 
rve  of  literary  and  ai-tistic  development.  Its  mission  is  to 
reelaiju  the  waste  lands  of  a  continent,  to  ftiruish  liomea  for 
instreaming  millions  of  strangers,  to  work  out  a  system  of 
harmonious  and  orderly  democratic  institutions.  That  it  may 
fulfil  these  tasks  it  has  for  the  moment  postponed  certain  other 
tasks  which  it  will  in  due  time  resume.'  Meanwhile  it  may, 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  of  faith  in  itself,  use  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  Europnau  intellect  which  it  imp<^irts  until  it  sees  itself 
free  to  rival  them  by  native  growths.  If  I  may  resort  to  a 
lumiely  (comparison,  the  Americana  are  like  a  man  whose  next- 
door  neighbour  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  musical  parties  in  the 
summer  evenings.  When  one  of  these  parties  comes  off,  he 
sits  with  his  family  in  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  quartettes  and 
solos  which  float  across  to  him  through  the  open  windows.  He 
feels  no  inferiority,  knowing  that  when  he  pleases  he  can  have 
jKirformeTs  equally  good  to  delight  his  own  friends,  though  for 
this  year  he  prefers  to  spend  his  surplus  income  in  refurnish- 
ing his  hcmse  or  starting  his  son  in  business. 

There  is  of  course  a  difference  in  the  view  of  the  value  of 
European  work  as  compared  with  their  own,  taken  by  the 
more  educated  and  by  the  less  educated  classes.  Of  the  latter 
some  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  culture  and  of  science, 
even  for  practical  purposes,  as  compared  with  industrial  suc- 
cess, though  in  this  respect  they  are  no  more  obtuse  than  the 

1  A  Chiciigo  man  i.<i  reported  to  have  exprefwed  this  belief  with  chararteristio 
direetnesa  in  the  Henteace  "  Chicago  has  had  do  time  for  caltare  yet,  but  when 
she  does  take  hold  she  ^rlU  make  it  hum." 
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bulk  of  Knj^^lishinen ;  ami  tli^y  acnoiHlingly  unilerrate  their 
obligations  to  Europe.  Others,  knowing  tiiat  they  ought  to 
admire  works  of  imagination  and  reaearch,  but  possessed  o: 
more  patriotism  than  discernment,  cry  up  second  or  third  rate 
fiction,  poetry,  and  theology  because  it  is  American,  and  try 
to  believe  that  their  country  gives  to  Europe  as  much  as 
she  receives.  Taste  for  literature  is  so  murh  more  diffused 
than  taste  iu  literature  that  a  certain  kind  of  fame  is  easily 
won.  There  are  dozens  of  poets  and  scores  of  poetesses  much 
adinirfd  in  their  own  State,  some  even  beyond  its  limits,  with 
no  mrrit  but  that  of  writing  verse  which  can  be  scanned,  and 
will  raise  no  blush  on  the  most  sensitive  cheek.  Criticism  is 
lenient,  or  rather  it  does  not  exist,  for  tlie  few  journals  which 
contain  good  reviews  are  little  read  except  in  four  or  five 
Northern  Atlantic  States,  and  several  inland  cities.  A  really 
active  and  aoarching  criticism,  which  should  appraise  literary 
work  on  sound  canons,  not  caring  wh*^thiT  it  hns  been  pro- 
duced in  America,  or  iu  Eurojw,  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman,  in 
the  East  or  in  the  West,  is  one  of  the  things  most  needed  ia 
America-  Among  hii^hly  educated  men  this  extravagant  a 
prec'iation  of  native  industry  produces  a  disgust  expressing 
itself  sometimes  in  sarcasm,  sometimes  in  despondency.  Many 
deem  their  home-grown  literatnre  trivial,  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  European  books,  w fitch ing  the  presses  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  more  carefuHy  than  almost  any  one  does 
in  England.  Yet  even  the,se,  I  think,  cherish  silently  the 
faith  that  when  the  West  has  been  settled  and  the  railways 
built,  and  possibilities  of  sudden  leaps  to  we.ilth  diminished, 
when  culture  has  diffused  itself  among  the  classes  whose  edu- 
Cition  is  now  superficial,  and  their  love  of  art  extended  itself 
from  furniture  to  pictures  and  stutuary,  American  literature 
will  in  due  course  flower  out  with  a  brilliance  of  bloom  and  a 
richupRR  of  fruit  rivalling  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are,  therefore,  if  this  accmint  be  correct, 
in  a  relation  to  Europe  for  which  no  exact  historical  parallel 
can  be  found.  They  do  not  look  up  to  her,  nor  seek  to  model 
themselves  after  her.  They  are  too  proud  for  a  province,  too 
large  for  a  colony.  They  certainly  draw  from  Europe  far 
more  thought  than  they  send  to  her,  while  of  art  they  have 
produced  little  and  ex(K)rted  nothing;   though  what  they  do 
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iiDW  produce,  improves  in  quality.  Yet  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  led  or  ruled  by  Europe,  because  they  apply  their  own 
standards  and  judf^ment  to  whatever  they  receive. 

Their  special  relations  to  the  leatling  European  countries  are 
worth  noting.  In  old  colonial  days  England  was  everythijig. 
The  revolt  of  1776  pro<hiced  an  estniugement  which  might 
have  been  healed  after  1783,  had  Englauii  acted  with  more 
courtesy  and  tact,  but  wliich  was  embittered  by  her  scornful 
attitude.  Wounds  which  were  just  beginning  to  scar  over 
were  reopened  by  the  war  of  1812  ;  and  the  hostility  continued 
as  long  OS  the  generation  lived  whose  manhood  saw  that  war. 
Tocqueville,  in  1833,  says  he  can  imagine  no  hatred  more 
venomous  than  that  between  the  Americans  and  the  English. 
The  generation  which  remembered  1812  was  disappearing 
when  tlje  sympathy  of  the  English  upper  classes  for  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  in  1861-65  lit  up  the  almost  extinguished 
flames.  These  have  been  quenched,  so  far  as  the  native 
Americans  are  concerned,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  which  impressed  the  United  States  not  merely  as  a 
concession  to  themselves,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  proud  country.  There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of 
rivalry  with  England,  and  a  certain  suspicion  that  the  English 
are  trying  to  i>atronize  even  when  the  latter  are  innoeeiit  of 
such  intentions.  Now  and  then  an  Englishman  who,  feeling 
himself  practically  at  liome,  speaks  with  the  same  freedom  as 
he  would  use  there,  finds  himself  misunderstood.  But  these 
lingering  touches  of  jealousy  are  slight  compared  with  the 
growing  sympathy  felt  for  "the  old  country,"  as  it  is  still 
called.  It  is  the  only  European  countrj''  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  said  to  feel  any  personal  interest,  or  towards 
an  alliance  with  which  they  are  drawn  by  any  sentiment. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  France  for  her 
aid  in  the  War  of  Independence  was  very  strong.  It  brought 
French  literature  as  well  as  some  French  usages  into  vogue, 
and  increased  the  political  influence  which  France  exercised 
during  the  earlier  years  of  her  own  Revolution.  J^till  that 
influence  did  not  go  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics:  one 
feels  it  but  slightly  in  the  literature  of  the  half  century  from 
1780  to  1830. 

During  the  reign  of   Louis  Kapoleon,  wealthy  Americans 
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resorted  largely  to  Paris,  and  there,  living  ofteu  for  years 
together  in  a  congenial  atmosphere  of  display  and  amusement, 
imbibed  inidemocratic  tastes  and  idi^as,  which  through  them 
found  their  way  back  across  th(t  oi-ean.  and  coloured  certain 
secfciuns  of  AiiieriiMU  socit'ty,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Although  there  is  still  an  Aiuericaii  colony  in  Paris,  Parisian 
influence  seems  no  longer  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  French  books, 
novels  excepted,  and  these  in  translations,  are  not  largely  read. 
French  politics  excite  little  interest:  Fninee  is  practically  not 
a  fiictor  at  all  in  the  moral  or  iiit^dlectnal  life  of  the  country. 
Over  art,  liowevcr,  nspeeially  jKiinting  and  decoration,  ahe  has 
still  great  power.  Miuiy  American  artists  study  in  Paris, 
indef'd  all  resort  thither  who  do  not  go  to  Rome  or  Floreiu^e; 
French  jiictutes  enjoy  such  favour  with  American  dealers 
and  privatM  buyers  as  to  make  the  native  artists  complain, 
not  without  reason,  that  equally  good  home-made  work  re- 
ceives no  encouragement;'  and  house  decoration,  in  which 
America  seems  to  stand  Iwfore  England,  particularly  in  the 
skilful  use  of  wood,  is  much  affected  by  French  designs  and 
methods. 

The  enormuus  German  immigration  of  the  hist  thirty  years 
might  have  been  expected  to  go  far  towaiils  Germanizing  the 
American  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  metaphysics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  minutely  patient  research  on  the  other.  It  doea 
not  seem  to  have  had  either  the  one  result  or  the  other,  or 
indeed  any  result  whatever  in  the  tit^d  of  thought.  It  has 
enormously  stimuhitnd  the  brewing  industry:  it  has  retarded 
the  progress  of  Prohibitionism :  it  has  introduced  more  ont- 
door  life  than  formerly  existed:  it  has  increased  the  taste  for 
music,  it  has  broken  down  the  strictness  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance, and  has  indeed  in  some  cities  produced  what  is  com- 
monly called  "a  Continental  Sunday."  But  the  va^t  majority 
of  German  immigrants  have  belonged  to  the  humbler  classes, 
and  were  but  faintly  influenced  by  their  own  literature.  There 
have  been  among  them  extremely  few  aavantSy  or  men  likely  to 


>  There  was.  until  1K94,  ft  hcRvy  cnfitonui  rluty  on  forol^V  works  of  art.  Uut 
this  does  not  pronil^  liclp  the  native  ftrtfst.  for  the  men  who  buy  pictures  cao 
asnally  buy  nntwiitttil.tii<]iuK  the  duty,  while  it  preveuls  the  artlai  (rum  fur- 
nishing himself  with  the  works  he  needs  to  have  around  him  for  the  purpose* 
of  bin  own  (raining. 
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become  ttavantSf  nor  have  these  played  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  universities  or  in  literature.* 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  Germany  has  been  of  late  years 
|)Owcrfully  stimulative  upon  the  cultivated  cliisses,  for  not  only 
Mre  German  treatises  largely  read,  but  many  of  the  most  prom- 
ising graduates  of  the  univei-sities  proceed  to  Germany  for  a 
year  or  two  to  complete  their  studies,  and  there  become  imbued 
with  German  ideas  and  methods.  The  English  universities 
have,  by  their  omission  to  develop  advanced  instruction  in 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  lost  a  golden  opiMirtuiiity  of 
coining  into  relation  with  and  influencing  that  academic  youth 
of  America  in  wliose  hands  the  future  of  American  science  and 
learning  lies.  This  German  strain  in  American  work  has, 
however,  not  tended  towards  the  pmpagation  of  metaphysical 
schools,  metaphysics  themselves  boing  now  on  the  ebb  in  Ger- 
many. It  appears  in  some  departments  of  theology,  and  is 
also  visible  in  historical  and  philological  studies,  in  economics, 
and  in  the  sciences  of  nature. 

On  the  more  jwpnlar  kinda  of  lit-eratnre,  as  well  as  upon 
manners,  social  usagfs,  current  sentiment  genenilly.  England 
and  her  influences  are  of  course  nearer  and  more  patent  than 
those  of  any  ntlier  European  country,  seeing  that  Engli.sh  books 
go  everywhere  among  all  classes,  and  that  they  work  upon 
those  who  are  substantially  English  already  in  their  fundamen- 
tal ideas  and  habits.  Americans  of  the  cidtivateil  order,  and 
especially'  women,  are  more  alive  to  the  movements  and  changes 
in  the  light<'r  literature  of  England,  and  more  curious  alnjut 
those  who  figure  in  it,  i^apecially  the  rising  poetH  and  essay- 
ists, than  equally  cultivated  English  men  and  wom**n.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  surprised  to  find  books  and  men  that  had  made 
no  noise  in  London  well  known  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  their 
merits  canvussed  with  move  zr-st  and  probably  more  acuteness 
than  a  Lonilon  drawing-room  would  have  shown.  The  verdicts 
of  the  best  cindcs  wcro  not  always  the  same  as  those  of  simi- 
lar circles  in  England,  but  they  were  nowise  biassed  by  national 
feeling,  and  often  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  more  delicate  and 
sympathetic  insight.    I  recollect,  though  I  had  better  not  men- 

I  Mr.  A.  D.  White,  in  an  InterMtiiiK  artlol<t  on  the  Inflaetice  of  G«ntuin 
thouicbt  in  the  United  Statrtt,  cUen  only  Licbor  iiml  Mr.  Carl  Srhiirz.  In 
pablic  Hfe  two  or  three  GurmanH  have  atlaincd  high  distlnctiun. 
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tion,  iastuTices  iu  which  they  welcomed  Eitglish  books  which 
England  had  fail -d  to  ;ip[ir  ciate,  and  refused  to  approve  Amer- 
ican books  over  which  English  reviewers  had  becume  ecstatic. 

Passing  English  fashions  in  social  custfmis  and  in  such  things 
as  games  sometimes  spread  to  Anirrica,  —  possibly  more  ofU'n 
than  similar  American  fashions  do  t*)  England, — but  sometimes 
enoounter  ridicule  there.  The  Antrlomaniac  is  a  familiar  object 
of  good-liunioured  satire.  As  for  thosi*  large  movements  of 
opinion  or  taste  or  practical  philanthropy  in  which  a  parallel- 
ism or  corrt spoudence  between  the  two  countries  may  often  be 
discerned,  this  correspondence  is  more  frequently  due  t*)  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  same  causes  than  to  any  direct 
infiuf^ncc.  of  the  older  countrj'.  In  theology,  for  instance,  the 
same  relaxation  of  the  rigid  tests  of  orthodoxy  hns  been  nmk- 
iug  way  in  the  churches  of  both  nations.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcojjal  church  there  has  been  a  similar,  though  far  less  pro- 
nounced, tendency  to  the  development  of  an  ornate  ritual. 
Th^  movement  for  defiling  with  city  pauperism  by  voluntary 
organizations  hegan  later  than  the  Charity  Organization  soci- 
eties of  England,  but  wotild  probably  have  begun  without  their 
example.  The  TTiiiversity  Extension  movement, and  the  estab- 
lishment of  ** university  settlements''  iu  the  poorer  jmrts  of 
great  cities  are  further  instances.  The  semi-socialistic  tendency 
which  I  have  referred  to  as  now  noticeable  among  the  youugfr 
clergy  and  the  younger  teachers  in  some  of  the  universities, 
although  similar  to  that  which  may  be  discerned  iu  England, 
does  not  seem  traceable  to  direct  English  influences.  So 
the  rapidly  growing  taste  for  beauty  in  hnuse  decoration  and 
street  architecture  is  a  birth  of  the  time  rathtr  than  of  Old  Worl 
teaching,  although  it  owes  something  to  Mr.  Kuskin's  bfwiks, 
which  have  been  more  widely  rea<l  in  America  than  iu  England.* 

In  political  matters  the  intellectual  sympathy  of  tlie  two 
countries  is  of  course  less  close  than  in  the  matters  just  de- 
scribed, because  the  dilforeuce  between  institutions  and  condi- 
tions involves  a  diversity  in  the  problems  which  call  for  a 

1  America  h.'i:^  proiluceil  of  late  years  at  least  one  really  (H.^tini^aiiibed  arclii- 
toct  now  tmliappily  \oai  lu  hur:  and  tbc  art  seems  to  be  making  rapid  progres-t. 
Eun>])«an  artisU  and  critiivs  wlio  huw  the  buildiiifnt  erected  for  ttic  Cbica{*o 
Exhlbllinn  of  1H!U  were  gTeatly  imprf»<w»1  l>y  the  iiirentivenHH!*  and  taste  they 
diflplaycd  :  nor  cuit  a  travi-llor  fail  to  bo  "^inick  by  ibe  beauty  and  variety  of 
deiiJgQ  showQ  by  the  villus  vrhiL'li  surround  the  rii-iier  dtiM. 
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practical  solutiou.  Political  changes  iu  England  afTect  Ameii- 
can  opinion  less  than  such  changes  iu  France  affect  English 
opinion,  although  the  Americans  know  more  and  care  more 
and  judge  more  soundly  about  English  affairs  tl»an  the  French 
do  about  English  or  the  English  about  French.  Tlie  ces- 
sation of  bitteruesa  between  Great  Britiiii  and  the  Irish  would 
make  a  difference  in  Americiui  politics,  but  no  political  event 
iu  England  less  serious  tliau,  let  us  say,  the  establishment  of 
a  powerful  SocLilist  party,  wouM  sensibly  tell  on  American 
opinion,  just  as  no  event  happening  beyond  the  Atlantin, 
except  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  Eugliah  politi(!aJ  thought.  However, 
the  wise  men  of  the  West  watch  English  experimenta  for  liglit 
and  guidance  in  their  own  troubles.  A  distinguished  Ameri- 
can wlio  came  four  or  five  years  ago  to  Loudon  to  stutiy  Eng- 
lish politics,  told  me  that  he  did  so  in  the  hope  of  finding 
conservative  institutions  and  forces  from  which  lessons  service- 
able to  the  United  States  might  be  learned.  After  a  fortnight, 
however,  he  conduchid  that  England  was  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed revolution,  and  de|)ii.rted  sorrowfid. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  will  appejir  that  although 
as  respects  most  kinds  of  intcdkctual  work  America  is  rattier 
iu  the  jtosition  of  the  consumer,  Earupe,  and  especially  Eng- 
land, in  that  of  the  producer,  although  America  is  more  influ- 
enced by  English  and  German  books  and  by  French  art  than 
these  countries  are  influenced  by  her,  still  she  does  not  look 
for  initiative  to  them,  nr  liold  herself  in  any  way  their  disciple. 
She  is  iu  many  points  independent;  and  in  all  fvdly  {>crsuaded 
of  her  independence. 

"Will  she  then  in  time  develop  a  new  literature,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  her  own  mint  ?  She  calls  herself  a  new  country  :  will 
she  give  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  new  views  of  religion,  a 
new  type  of  life  in  which  plain  living  and  liigh  thinking  may  be 
more  happily  blendpcl  than  we  now  see  them  in  the  (^Id  World, 
a  life  in  which  the  franker  recognition  of  etjuality  will  give  a 
freshness  to  ideas  and  to  manners  a  charm  of  simplicity  which 
the  aristocratic  societies  of  Europe  have  failed  to  attain  ? 

As  regards  manners  and  life,  she  has  already  approached 
nearer  this  haftpy  combination  than  any  society  of  the  Old 
World.      As  regards   ideas,    1   have   found  among   the  most 
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iog  or  voHdag  oat  oertun  polhifal  aad  aoesal 

which  U  IcM  eoouBoa  in  KitghnH      Am  ve^uils  Itteratmey 

aoCkift^  at  prMest  inHitfatai  tbe  emBrgemee  of  a  new  tjpe. 

The  inflnence  of  the  great  ualiom  on  oae  aaother grows alvajs 

t^tmew,  aad  Bakea  new  national  tjpea  Was  Kkeljr  to  appear. 

Sneaee,  whiefa  has  bo  Batioaalitj.  ezerta  a  growing  awaj  orer 

men*a  minda,  and  exerta  it  eootetaporaneoQalj  and  similarij  in 

all  cirilized  ooanfcri«s.     For  the  porpooes  of  thooght^  at  k^st, 

if  not  of  tit»raT3r  expression,  the  world  drawa  closer  together, 

and  becomes  more  of  a  homogeneooa  comramiitjr. 

A  vUitijr  ilouVitA  whether  the  United  States  are,  so  far  aa 
the  things  of  the  mind  aiv  concerned,  "a  new  cottBtry,"  Tho 
people  have  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  But  their  institiitioiis 
are  old^  though  many  have  been  remodeUed  or  new  faoe^l; 
their  religion  is  oM ;  their  riews  of  morality  and  conduct  are 
old;  Uieir  sentiments  in  matters  of  art  and  taste  have  mii 
greatly  diverged  from  those  of  the  parent  stock.  Is  the  mt-re 
fact  that  they  inhabit  new  territories,  and  that  the  coiniitions 
of  life  there  have  trained  to  higher  efficiency  certain  gifts*  and 
have  left  others  in  com[iar:itive  qniescencCf  is  this  fact  suffi- 
cient so  to  transform  the  national  spirit  as  to  make  the  prrt- 
dnrts  of  their  creative  power  esBentially  diverse  from  thoHe  of 
the  same  race  ahifling  in  its  ancient  seats?  A  transplanted 
tree  may  bear  fniit  of  a  slightly  different  flavour,  but  the  appie 
remains  an  apple  and  the  pear  a  pear. 

However,  it  is  still  too  early  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  to  form  conchi.<iinna  on  these  high  matters,  almost  too 
soon  to  speculate  regarding  them.  There  are  causes  at  work 
whieh  may  in  time  produce  a  new  type  of  intellectual  life  ;  but 
whetlier  or  not  tliis  r-ome  to  pass,  it  can  hardly  lie  doubted  ths 
when  the  American  people  give  themselves  some  repose  fi 
their  present  labours,  when  they  occupy  themselves  less  w 
doing  and  more  with  being,  there  will  arise  among  them  a  litera- 
ture and  a  science,  possibly  also  an  art,  which  will  tell  upuu 
Europe  with  a  new  force.  Tt  will  have  behind  it  the  nmmentum 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  CXni 


TEE    XBSBKCE    OF    A    CAPITAL 


The  United  States  are  the  only  great  country  in  the  world 
whit'h  hiis  no  capital.  Gormaiiy  ami  Italy  were  long  without 
one,  becautio  the  existence  of  the  mr.diffival  Empire  prevented 
the  growth  in  either  country  of  a  national  monarchy.  But  the 
wonderfully  reconstructive  age  we  live  in  has  now  supplied  the 
want;  and  although  Rome  and  Berlin  still  fall  short  of  being 
to  their  respective  states  what  I'aris  and  London  are  to  France 
and  England,  what  Vienna  and  Pesth  are  to  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, they  bid  fair  to  attain  a  similar  rank  ^  in  their  respective 
nations.  By  a  Capital  I  mean  a  city  which  is  not  only  the 
seat  of  political  government,  but  is  also  by  the  size,  wealth, 
and  character  of  its  population  the  hpad  and  centre  of  the 
country,  a  leading  seat  of  commerce  and  industry,  a  reservoir 
of  financial  resources,  the  favoured  residence  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  the  spot  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions are  to  be  found,  where  the  most  potent  and  widely  read 
journals  are  published,  whither  men  of  literary  and  scientific 
capacity  are  drawn.  The  heaping  together  in  such  a  place  of 
these  various  elements  of  power,  the  conjnnction  of  the  forces 
of  rank,  wealth,  knowledge,  intellect,  naturally  makes  such  a 
city  a  sort  of  foundry  in  which  opinion  is  melted  and  cast, 
where  it  receives  that  definite  shaj)e  in  which  it  can  be  easily 
and  swiftly  propagated  and  diffused  through  the  whole  country^ 

^  AtheD8.  LiaboD,  C<)i>ct]liat;en.  Stockholm,  Briuscls.  are  cciiiallsr  gotnl  in- 
stances among  the  Hinaller  countries-  In  Switzerland,  Bern  luu  nut  renclieil 
Ihp  same  prtsilion,  because  Swiirerland  is  a  federation,  and,  ao  to  upeak,  an 
artitirlal  connlry  made  by  blstory.  Zurich.  Laiiaanne,  and  Geneva  are  Intel- 
lertaally  quite  as  iiidueiitiiil.  So  Hitlland  retains  traces  of  her  federal  cundi> 
tiiiii  ill  the  relatively  leas  important  poAilion  af  Amsterdam.  M:idrid  l>oin{;  a 
mmlorn  cUy  placed  in  a  country  leas  perfectly  consolidattid  than  most  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  Is  loss  of  a  capital  to  Spain  than  Lisbon  is  to  Portugal 
or  Paris  to  France. 
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deriviDg  not  only  an  autliority  from  the  position  of  those  who 
form  it  but  a  momentum  frum  the  weight  of  numbers  in  the 
comjuunitj  whence  it  comes.  The  opinion  of  such  a  city 
becomes  powerful  poHticaHy  because  it  is  that  of  the  peraous 
who  live  at  headquarters,  who  hold  the  strings  of  government 
in  their  hands,  who  either  themselves  rule  the  state  or  are 
in  close  contact  with  those  who  do.  It  is  true  that  under  a 
representative  government  power  rests  with  those  whom  the 
people  have  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Still  these 
members  of  the  leg:islature  reside  in  the  capital,  and  cantiot 
but  feel  the  steady  pressure  of  its  prevailing  sentiment  which 
touches  tJiem  socially  at  everj'  point.  It  sometimes  happens 
tluit  the  jMJpuliU^  of  the  capital^  by  their  power  of  overawing 
the  rulers  ur  perhaps  effecting  a  revolution,  are  able  to  turn 
the  fortunes  of  the  state.  But  even  where  no  such  ])eril  is  to 
be  apprehended,  any  nation  with  the  kind  of  a  capital  I  am 
describing,  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  for  light  and 
leading,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to  it  an  initiative  in  political 
movements. 

In  the  field  of  art  and  literature  the  influence  of  a  great 
capital  is  no  less  marked.  It  gathers  to  a  centre  the  creative 
power  of  the  country,  and  subjects  it  to  the  criticism  of  the 
best  instructed  and  most  polished  society.  The  constant 
action  and  reaction  upon  one  another  of  groujw  of  oa|xible 
men  in  an  atmosphere  at  once  stimulative*  to  invention  and 
corrective  of  extravagance  may  give  birth  to  works  which 
isolated  genius  could  hardly  have  protluced.  Goethe  made 
this  observation  as  regards  Paris,  contrasting  the  centralized 
society  of  France  with  the  dispersion  of  the  elements  of  cul- 
ture over  the  wide  area  of  his  own  Grermatiy. 


"  Now  concetvG  a  city  Uke  Paris,  where  the  highest  talents  of  a  gnat 
Icln^dom  are  all  a*«M^mhIed  in  a  single  fti>ot,  and  by  daily  intercourK, 
strife,  and  cmulatinn,  nuitually  instruct  and  advance  each  other ;  when 
the  best  workii,  both  of  nature  and  art,  from  all  kinf;doms  of  the  earth, 
are  open  to  daily  UiMpection,  —  conreivc  this  metropolis  of  the  world,  I 
gay,  where  every  walk  acrosn  a  bridge  or  across  a  square  recalls  some 
mighty  past,  and  where  some  hi«tnrical  event  is  connected  with  every 
corner  of  a  street  In  addition  to  all  thi^,  conceive  not  Uie  Paris  of  a 
dull  spiritleaa  time,  but  the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which, 
during  three  genenitidns,  Kin'h  men  aa  Moli&re,  Vnltalre,  Diderot,  and  ibe 
Uke,  have  kept  up  such  a  currunt  of  intellect  as  cannot  be  found  twice  in 
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a  single  g]>ot  on  ttie  whole  wnrM,  and  you  Mill  comprehend  that  a  man  of 
talvni  like  Ampere,  who  )iaa  grown  up  amiiJ  bucIi  abiuulanoe,  cau  eaaily 
be  aomvthiug  in  his  fuur-and-tweniieib  year." ' 

The  same  idea  of  the  power  which  a  higWy  polished  and 
strenuously  active  society  has  to  ethu:e  ami  develop  brilliant 
gilts  underlies  the  memorable  description  which  I'ericles  gives 
of  Athens.*  And  the  influence  of  .such  a  society  may  bi:  con- 
templated with  the  greater  satisfaction  becaitse  it  does  not 
necessarily  impoverish  the  i-est  of  a  country.  The  centnUiza- 
tioR  of  iutellftitual  life  may  tend  to  diminish  the  ciiauces  of 
variability,  and  establish  too  uniform  a  type;  but  it  probably 
gives  a  higher  elKciency  to  the  men  of  capacity  whom  it  draws 
into  its  own  orbit  than  they  eouM  have  attained  in  the  isola- 
tion of  tlii'ir  natal  spot. 

Jji  the  case  Inith  of  polities  and  of  literature,  the  existence 
of  a  capital  tends  t^j  strengthen  the  influence  of  what  is  called 
Society,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  who 
have  time  to  think  of  other  matters  than  the  needs  of  daily 
life,  and  whose  comi>any  and  approval  are  apt  to  be  sought  by 
the  men  of  talent.  Tims  where  the  rieh  and  great  are  gath- 
ered in  one  spot  to  which  the  iiatinu  looks,  they  effeet  more  in 
the  way  of  guiding,'  its  political  thought  and  training  its  liter- 
ary tviste  than  is  pf>ssible  whei*e  they  are  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  a  large  wmntry.  In  both  points,  therefore,  it  ^viU  evi- 
dently make  a  difference  to  a  democratic  country  whether  it 
has  a  capital,  and  wh.at  degree  of  deference  that  capital 
receives.  Vans  is  the  extreme  case  of  a  city  which  has  been 
everything  to  tlie  national  literatni-e  and  art,  and  has  sought 
to  be  everything  in  national  politics  also.  London,  sineo  the 
decline  of  Dublin  and  of  Edinburgh,  has  stood  without  a 
British  rival  in  the  domain  of  art  and  letters,  and  although 
one  can  hardly  say  that  a  literary  society  exists  in  London, 
moat  of  the  f>eople  who  employ  themselves  in  writing  books 
and  nearly  all  those  who  piint  pictures  live  in  or  near  it. 
Over  x'olitics  London  has  less  authority  than  Paris  has  exerted 
in  France,  doubtless  because  parts  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Britiiin  are  more  highly  vitalized  than  the  piovincea  of  France, 
while  the  Englisli  city  is  almost  too  populous  to  have  a  com- 
mon feeling.     Its  very  hugeness  makes  it  amorphous. 

*  Corwerantiona  wUh  Eckemiann  *  Thacyd.  U.  37hU 
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le  the  cities  of  tf^e  Uuted 
tOBpfracb  atmait  to  the  eortof  eipitol  we  heve  beea 
■denac^?  ?iot  Waahiag^oiiy  tfacm^  it  is  the  maetin^^l*^  of 
Cooipreei  and  the  test  of  Fcdexal  ^maantawtmi.  It  Im  a 
feUuvel/  nttU  popelatiaB  {m  IBBt^  230^3n;  of  wlttm  one- 
tbial  ««te  aegrocs).  Societj  eonnsto  d  tOD^Btaamen  (for 
aboet  Wf  the  year),  ofieiab,  dtplonetiata^  and  aoeie  rich  and 
leiaared  people  wiio  come  to  apead  the  wieSer.  The  leaden  of 
fioaaee,  iodiiatrf ,  oooaraeice,  aad  the  prnffMiraai  aoe 
tbaae  are  lew  men  of  lettetay  no  arttsti^  Inrdly  aaaj 
iabt.  What  is  called  the  faahionable  society  of  Washingtoa, 
which,  betsg  small,  polished,  aod  compoeed  of  people  who 
eooataiitly  meet  one  another,  is  agreeable,  and  not  the  less 
agreeable  because  it  has  a  peculiar  flaTonr,  is  so  £ar  froai  aspit^ 
iBg  to  politica]  antiMifity  as  to  deem  it  **faad  form"  to  talk 
poHtim.'  Its  politieal  soeie^  on  the  other  hand  ia  so  largely 
composed  of  officials,  '^  professioiials,"  and  oflioe^eeekeis,  ae 
to  produce  an  atmosphere  uoHke  that  of  tke  natiun  lit  larger 
and  dangerona  to  those  statesmen  who  breathe  it  too  long 
without  int^rraption. 

Not  New  York,  though  it  is  now  by  far  the  most  populous 
city.  It  ia  the  centre  of  commerce,  the  sovereign  of  finance. 
Bnt  it  has  no  special  political  influence  or  power  beyond  that  of 
casting  a  large  vote,  which  is  an  inportant  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  thirty-six  presidential  votes  of  the  State.  Business  is 
its  main  oerupation  :  the  re])re8t'ntatives  of  literature  are  few; 
the  journals,  although  certainly  among  the  ablest  and  most 
widely  rf^a^l  in  the  country,  are,  after  all.  New  York  joumaU, 
and  not,  like  those  of  Paris,  London,  or  even  Berlin,  pro- 
feflsedly  written  for  the  whole  nation.  Next  comes  Philadel- 
phia, oi»ce  the  first  city  of  the  Union,  hut  now  standing  below 
New  York  in  all  the  points  just  mentioned,  with  even  leas 
claim  to  be  deemed  a  centre  of  art  or  opinion.  Boston  was  for 
a  time  the  chosen  home  of  letters  ami  culture,  and  still  contains, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger  number  of  men  and 
women  c.ij)ableof  making  or  judging  good  work  than  any  other 

1  Wiuhinctftn  twing  iitiiat«4l  in  th«  Federal  DiHtrict  of  Columbia  U  not « 
pan  nt  any  Hute,  and  therefore  enjoys  n»  .share  In  the  Fed«rml  gov«rninent. 
Ila  fnhahitftnts  ran  vote  neither  (or  a  oieinber  of  Ciiagre«  nor  for  prusiden- 
llal  elcTtnrB;  and  the  rity  \b  ruled,  greatly  to  its  adrantap},  by  a  Fedeiml 
CommtMlon.    It  i«  indeed  the  only  well  governed  large  city  in  the  ooontry. 
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city.  But  she  can  no  longer  be  said  to  lead  abstract  thought; 
much  less  current  opinion.  Chicago  combines  a  vast  popula- 
tion, now  second  to  that  of  Kew  York  only,  with  a  central 
position :  she  is  in  some  respects  more  of  a  typical  American 
citj*  than  any  of  the  others  I  liave  named.  But  Chicago,  so 
far  as  political  initiative  goes,  has  no  more  weight  than  what 
the  number  of  her  voters  represents,  and  does  not  yet  count  in 
art  or  literature.  Nor  can  one  say  that  any  of  these  cities  is  on 
the  way  to  gain  a  more  commanding  jwaition.  New  York  will 
probably  retain  her  pre-emiuence  in  population  and  commercial 
consequence,  but  she  does  not  rise  proportionately  iu  culture, 
while  the  centre  of  political  gravity,  shifting  ever  more  and 
more  to  the  West,  will  doubtless  finally  fix  itself  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.* 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  what  is  true  of  the  whole 
country  is  also  true  of  the  great  sections  of  the  country.  Of 
the  cities  I  have  named,  none,  except  possibly  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  can  be  said  to  be  even  a  local  capital,  either  for 
purposes  of  political  opinion  or  of  intellectual  movement  and 
tendency.  Boston  retains  her  position  as  the  literary  centre 
of  New  England:  San  Francisco  has  by  her  size  a  preponder- 
ating influence  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  no  otlier  great  city 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  her  own  and  the  adjoining 
States  as  their  n;ituKiI  hoad,  to  which  they  look  for  political 
guidance,  or  from  whi<rh  they  pxf)ect  any  intellectual  stimu- 
lance.  Even  New  Orleans,  though  by  far  the  largest  place  in 
the  South,  is  in  no  sense  the  metropolis  of  the  South  j  and 
does  little  more  for  the  South  than  set  a  conspicuous  example 
of  municipal  misgoveniment  to  the  surrounding  common- 
wealths. Though  no  Paris,  no  Berlin,  stands  above  them, 
these  great  American  cities  are  not  more  important  in  the 
countiy,  or  even  in  their  own  sections  of  the  country,  than 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  are  in  France,  Hamburg  and  (Cologne  in 
Germany.     Even  as  l)€tween  municipal  communities,  even  io 

1  A  leadlnf;  New  York  paper  smys  (March.  1888),  *'  In  no  capital  that  we 
kDow  of  d(»es  the  caiistK  of  reli^iun  aud  tuurality  derivo  ko  liltLe  support  against 
Itucury  ffrtm  intelltH'Uial  interfwt  or  activity  of  auy  deHcriptinn.  Thin  intert-Bt 
has  lis  place  h^rc.  bnt  it  leads  a  Rickly  existence  an  yet  under  the  shadnw  of 
great  wealth  which  careK  not  for  it."  This  remark  applies  with  pqiial  force 
to  Chica(;n  and  .San  Francisco,  probably  loss  to  Baltimore,  and  still  less  to  Bos- 
ton and  some  of  ihe  smuUBr  citiea. 
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the  &2ihere  of  thought  and  literary  efifort,  equality  and  local 
iudependence  have  in  America  their  perfect  work. 

The  geographiral  as  well  as  political  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced this  equality  are  obvious  enough,  and  only  one  needs 
special  mention.  The  seat  of  Federal  government  was  in  1790 
fixed  at  a  place  which  was  not  even  a  village,  bat  a  piece  of 
swampy  woodland,*  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
national  Icgislatuiu  from  bcini?  threatened  by  the  mob  of  a  great 
city,  but  because  the  jealousies  of  the  Staters  made  it  necessary 
to  place  the  lt*gislature  in  a  sj»ot  exempt  from  all  Stat«  influence 
or  jurisdiction.  So  too  in  each  State  the  seat  of  government  is 
rarely  to  bo  found  in  the  largest  city.  Albany,  not  New  York, 
is  tlie  capital  of  Now  York  State;  Spnngticld,  not  Chicago, 
of  Illinois;  Sacramonto,  not  San  Fnineiseo,  of  California; 
Hurrisburg,  not  I'liilaiieljdiia,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  ueems  to 
have  been  so  ortlered  not  from  fear  of  the  turbulence  of  a  vast 
poptdation,  but  partly  to  secure  a  central  spot,  partly  from  the 
jealousy  which  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  cities  feel  of 
the  place  which  ca^ts  the  heaviest  vote,  and  may  seek  to  use 
the  State  resources  for  its  own  benefit. 

It  is  a  natural  n'snU  of  the  phenomena  dcsnrilvd  that  in 
the  United  Statis  public  opinion  crystallizes  both  less  rapidly 
and  in  less  sharp  and  well-detined  forms  than  happens  in  those 
Euro|tean  countries  whivth  are  led  by  the  capital.  Tiie  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid  in  which  opinion  takes  shape  (if  I  may 
venture  to  pursue  the  metaphor),  is  not  so  high  all  over  a 
large  country  as  iti  the  siicicty  of  a  city,  where  the  minds  that 
make  opinion  are  in  daily  contact,  and  the  process  by  which 
opinion  is  marie  is  therefore  slower,  giving  a  somewhat  more 
amorphous  produc:t.  1  do  not  mean  that  a  European  capital 
generates  opinion  of  one  type  only;  but  that  each  doctrine, 
each   programme,  eatdi   type  of   views,  whether   ix>litical   or 


1  Conj^eftfl.  bowev«r,did  not  remore  from  PbiladelphiA  to  the  b&uka  of  tiM 
Pntoiiiai^  until  1800.  Thomas  Moore's  lines  on  Waatiiugtou  as  ho  saw  it  in  ISM 
deserve  to  be  iiuoled :  — 

"  An  omhryo  capital  whi*ro  Fancy  soea 
Sqiinrea  in  monissi'fl.  ubcUsks  in  trees; 
Whore  AOcond-tii^hU'd  word  the  iilain  adorn 
'Willi  fanes  tinbuiU  and  h^roefl  yet  unborn, 
Thougli  nuuKlit  but  Wiimis  and  Jefff  rson  they  M«, 
Where  streeu  should  rnn,  and  sages  ought  to  be." 
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ecouomio  or  religious,  is  likely  to  assume  in  a  capital  its 
8liar[>eat  and  most  pronounced  form,  that  form  being  taken  up 
and  propagated  from  the  capital  through  the  country.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  the 
system  of  Conventions,  mass  meetings  of  persons  belonging  ti> 
a  particular  larty  or  advocating  a  particular  cause,  gathereii 
from  every  comer  of  the  country  to  exchange  their  ideas  and 
deliberate  on  their  common  policy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  respect  the  United  States 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  centre  of  light  and  heat.  Admit- 
ting that  tliere  is  some  loss,  there  are  also  some  conspicuous 
gains.  It  is  a  gain  that  the  multitude  of  no  one  city  should 
be  able  to  overawe  the  exeentive  and  the  legislature,  perhaps 
even  to  change  the  form  of  government,  as  Paris  has  so  often 
done  in  France.  It  is  a  gain,  for  a  democratic  country,  that 
the  feeling  of  what  is  called  Society  —  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
wurld,  and  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  place  for  enjoyment  — 
should  not  become  too  marked  and  palpable  in  its  iiiflueriee  on 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  julminiatratian,  that  it 
should  rather  be  diffused  over  the  nation  and  act  Insensibly 
upon  other  classes  through  the  ordinary  relations  of  private 
life  than  take  visible  shape  as  the  voice  of  a  number  of 
■wealthy  families  gathered  in  one  spot,  whose  luxury  may  ren- 
der them  the  objects  of  envy,  and  the  target  for  invective. 
And  although  types  of  political  view  may  form  themselves 
less  swiftly,  though  doctrines  may  be  less  systematic,  pro- 
^ammes  less  fully  reasoned  out  than  when  the  britsk  intelli- 
gence of  groups  gathered  in  a  capital  labours  to  produce  them, 
they  may,  when  they  do  finally  emerg<?  from  the  mind  of  the 
whole  people,  have  a  breadth  and  solidity  proportioned  to  the 
slowness  of  their  growth,  and  be  more  tridy  represi*ntative  of 
all  the  classes,  interests,  and  tendencies  that  exist  within  the 
nation. 

How  far  the  loss  exceeds  the  gain  as  respects  the  8i)ecu- 
lative  and  artistic  sides  of  intellectual  eflfort^  it  is  too  soon  to 
determine,  for  American  cities  are  all  the  creatures  of  tlie  last 
sixty  years.  That  which  Groethe  admired  in  Paris  is  evidently 
impossible  to  the  disi)ersed  geniuses  of  America.  On  the  other 
handj  that  indraught  of  talent  from  the  provinces  to  Paris 
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which  many  thoughtful  Frenchmen  (deplore,  and  which  has 
become  more  unfortunate  since  Paris  has  g^wn  to  be  th« 
centre  of  amusement  for  the  dissijiatet]  classes  of  Europe,  is 
an  experience  which  no  other  country  need  wish  to  undergo. 
Germany  has  not  begun  to  product.'  mure  work  or  better  work 
since  she  has  given  herself  a  capital;  iudeed,  he  who  looks 
back  over  her  annals  since  the  middle  of  last  century  will 
think  that  so  far  as  scholarship,  metaphysics,  and  possibly 
even  poetry  are  concerned,  she  gaiue<l  from  that  very  want  of 
centralization  which  Goethe  regretted.  Great  critics  realise 
so  vividly  the  defects  of  the  system  they  see  around  thera 
that  they  sometimes  underrate  the  merits  that  go  with  those 
defects.  It  may  be  that  in  the  next  age  American  cities  will 
profit  by  their  local  independence  to  develop  varieties  greater 
than  they  now  exhibit,  and  will  evolve  diverse  ty|>es  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  production.  Europe  will  watch  with  curiosity 
the  progress  of  an  experiment  which  it  is  now  too  late  for  any 
of  her  great  ooantries  to  try. 
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Oratory  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  EurofH?ans  believe 
that  Americans  excel ;  ami  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  ultbough  they  are  too  modest  to  express  it, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  surprise  they  betray  when  they  find 
an  Knglishman  fluent  before  an  audience.  Fifty  years  ago 
they  had  the  advantage  (if  it  is  an  advantage)  of  mucli  more 
practice  than  any  European  nation  ;  but  now,  with  democracy 
triumphant  in  England  and  France,  the  pro{jortion  of  speeches 
and  speaking  to  population  is  probably  much  the  same  in  all 
three  countries.  Some  observations  on  a  form  of  effort  which 
haa  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the  talent  of  tlie  nation,  seem 
projK^rly  to  belong  to  an  account  of  its  intellectual  life. 

Oratorical  excellence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  combina- 
tion of  five  aptitudes  — 

Invention,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  finding  good  ideas  and 
weaving  effective  arguments. 

Skill  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  words, 

Headiness  in  producing  appropriate  ideas  and  words  at  short 
notice. 

Quickness  in  catching  tho  U^mper  and  tendencies  of  the  par- 
ticular audienee  addressed. 

Weight,  animation,  and  grace  in  delivery. 

Such  excellence  as  the  Americans  possess,  such  superiority 
as  they  may  claim  over  Englislimon,  consists  rather  in  the 
three  latter  of  these  than  in  the  two  former. 

The  substance  of  their  s])eeches  is  not  better  than  one  finds 
in  other  coimtries,  because  substance  depends  on  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  speaker  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  audience 
for  appreciating  worthy  matter.  Neither  is  the  literary  form 
better,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  are  not  clothed  in  any  choicer 
language.    But  there  is  more  Eueucy,  more  readiness,  more 
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self-possession.  Being  usually  nimbler  in  mind  than  an 
Entjiishman.  iind  feeling  lt'«s  embamLssetl  on  his  legs,  an 
Aniericiin  is  apt  to  see  his  poiut  mure  clearly  and  to  get  at  it 
by  a  nuire  direct  path.  He  is  less  frequently  confused  and 
clumsy,  less  prosy  also,  beeause  his  sympathy  with  the  audi- 
ence tells  him  when  they  begin  to  tire,  and  makes  him  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  catchin;^  and  holding  their  attention.  I  do 
not  deny  that  American  si>eakers  sometimes  weary  the  listener, 
hut  when  they  do  so  it  is  rather  because  the  notions  are  com- 
njoiiplace  and  the  arguments  unsound  than  because,  as  might 
hajiiirn  in  England,  ideas  uf  some  value  are  tediously  and 
pointlessly  jmt.  It  is  true  that  witli  the  progress  of  demo- 
cRU'y,  and  tlie  growing  volume  of  spee^^hes  made,  the  level  of 
average  public  speaking  has  in  Britain  risen  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty'  years,  while  the  nniul>er  of  great  orators  has 
declined  till  now  scanre  any  are  left.  Still,  if  one  is  to  compare 
the  two  countries,  the  English  race  seems  to  have  in  America 
acquired  a  keener  sensitiveness  of  sympathy.  That  habit  of 
deference  to  others,  and  that  desire  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  others,  which  equality  and  democratic  institutions 
foster,  make  the  American  feel  himself  more  completely  one 
of  the  audience  and  a  partaker  of  its  sentiments  than  an  aver- 
age English  spi'aker  does.  This  may  have  the  consequence,  if 
tho  aufJienoe  be  ignorant  or  prejniHeed,  of  dragging  him  down 
to  its  level.  But  it  makes  him  more  effective.  Needless  to 
a<td  that  humour,  which  is  a  commoner  gift  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  often  redeems  an  otherwise  iminteresting  address 
and  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  speaker  and  audience  in  touch 
with  one  another. 

A  deliberate  and  even  slow  delivery  is  the  rule  in  Ameri 
public  speaking,  as  it  is  in  private  conversation-  This  has 
advantage  of  makin[^  a  Ktciry  or  a  jest  tell  with  more  effect 
There  is  also,  I  think,  less  stiffness  and  hesitation  among 
American  than  among  English  speakers,  greater  skill  in  man- 
aging, the  voice,  because  more  practice  in  open-air  meetings, 
greater  clearness  of  enunciation.  But  as  regards  grace,  either 
in  action  or  in  manner,  the  Teutonic  race  shows  no  more 
capacity  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  has  generally 
done  in  England  for  rivalling  the  orators  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France. 
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The  commonest  American  defect  is  a  turgid  and  inflated 
style.  The  rhetoric  is  Bhodian  rather  than  Attic,  overloaded 
with  tropes  an»l  figures,  apt  to  aim  at  concealing  poverty  or 
triteness  in  thought  hy  exaggeration  of  statement,  by  a  profu- 
sion of  orn.iment,  by  appeals  to  sentiments  too  lofty  for  the 
subject  or  the  occasion.  The  florid  diction  of  the  debating  club 
or  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funeral  oration  is  fiequcutly  invoked 
when  uotliing  but  clearness  of  exposition  or  cogeucy  of  argu- 
ment is  needed.  These  faults  have  probably  sprung  from  the 
practice  of  stump  oratory,  in  which  the  temptation  to  rouse  a 
multitude  by  declamation  is  specially  strong.  A  man  straining 
his  voice  in  the  open  air  is  apt  to  strain  his  phrases  also,  and 
command  attention  by  vehemence.  They  have  been  increased 
hy  the  custom  of  having  orations  delivered  on  certain  anniver- 
saries, and  especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  on  these  great 
occasions  the  speaker  feels  bound  to  talk  *'  his  very  tallest," 
Public  taste,  which,  was  high  in  the  days  after  the  Revolution, 
wlien  it  was  formed  and  controlled  by  a  small  number  of  edu- 
cated men,  began  to  degenerate  in  the  Hrst  half  of  this  century. 
Despite  the  influence  of  several  orators  of  the  first  rank,  inces- 
sant stump  sj)e;iking  and  the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  average 
audience  brought  a  florid  or  inflate<i  style  into  fashion,  which 
became  an  easy  mark  for  Kuro{>ean  satire.  Of  late  years  a 
reaction  for  the  better  seems  to  have  set  in.  There  are  still 
those  who  imitate  Macaulay  or  Webster  without  the  richness 
of  the  one  or  the  stately  strengtli  of  the  other.  The  news- 
papers, in  acknowledging  that  a  lecturer  ia  fluent  or  lucid,  still 
complain  if  he  is  not  also  "eloquent."  Commemorative  ad- 
dresses, which  are  far  more  abundant  than  in  Europe,  usually 
sin  by  over-finish  of  composition.  Hut  on  the  whole  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  taste  of  listeners  and  in  the  style 
of  speeches.  Sucli  improvement  would  be  more  rapid  were  it 
not  for  the  enormous  number  of  speeches  by  people  who  have 
really  nothing  to  say,  as  well  as  by  able  men  on  occasions  when 
there  is  nothing  to  l)e  said  which  has  not  been  said  hundreds 
of  times  before.  This  is,  of  course,  almost  equally  true  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  popularly  governed  countries.  Those 
who  disparage  popular  government  may  fairly  count  profusion 
of  speech  as  one  of  tlie  drawbacks  to  democracy,  and  a  draw- 
back which  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing. 
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As  respects  tlie  different  kinds  of  oratory,  that  of  the  pulpit 
seems  to  show  an  average  slightly  higher  than  in  England. 
The  visitor  naturally  hears  the  best  preachers,  for  these  are  of 
course  drawn  to  the  cities,  but  whether  he  takes  cities  or  rural 
districts  hf  forms  the  inipressiuii  that  mere  dulness  and  com- 
monplace are  less  comiut>n  than  iu  Great  Britain,  though  high 
excellence  may  be  equally  rare.  Eveu  when  the  discourse  is 
read,  it  is  read  in  a  less  mechanical  way,  and  there  is  altogether 
more  sense  of  the  worth  of  vivacity  and  variety.  The  average 
length  of  sermons  is  a  mean  between  the  twenty  minutes  of  an 
Anglican  minister  and  the  fifty  minutes  of  Scotland.  The  man- 
ner is  slightly  less  conventional,  because  the  Americ-iin  clergy- 
man is  less  apt  than  his  European  brother  to  feel  himself  a 
member  of  a  distinct  ca^te. 

Eorensic  oratory  seems  to  stand  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  it  does  in  England,  whose  bar  is  not  at  this  moment 
adorned  by  any  speakers  whom  men  go  to  hear  simply  for  the 
sake  of  their  eloquence,  as  men  flocked  to  listen  to  Erskine  or 
Brougham  or  FoUett.  In  America,  as  in  England,  there  are 
many  powerful  advocates,  hut  nn  consummate  artist.  AVhether 
this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nature  to  produce  persons  specially 
gifted,  or  to  the  absence  of  trials  whose  issues  and  circum- 
stances are  calculated  to  rouse  forensic  ability  to  exceptional 
efforts,  or  to  a  change  iu  public  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  pre- 
fer the  practical  to  the  showy,  is  a  question  which  is  often 
asked  in  England,  and  no  easier  to  answer  in  America. 

Congress,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  it, 
is  a  less  favourable  theatre  for  oratory  than  the  great  represen- 
tative assemblies  of  Europe.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  at  no  period  of  its  history  shone  with  lights  of  eloquence, 
though  a  few  of  Clay*s  great  speeches  were  delivered  in  it 
There  is  some  good  short  brisk  debating  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  the  set  speeches  are  mostly  pompous  and  heavy. 
The  Senate  long  maintained  a  higher  level,  partly  from  tlie 
smaller  size  of  its  chamber,  partly  from  its  gi-eater  leisure, 
partly  from  the  superior  ability  of  its  members.  Webster's 
and  Calhoun's  greatest  elTorts  were  made  on  its  floor,  and  pro- 
duced an  enormous  effect  on  the  nation.  At  present,  however, 
the  "full-dress  debates  "in  the  Senate  want  life,  the  long  set 
speeches  beiiig  iired  off  ratlier  with  a  view  to  their  circnlatioB 
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in  the  country  than  to  any  immediate  effect  on  the  as* 
seinbly.  But  the  ordinary  discussions  of  bills,  or  questions 
of  policy,  reveal  plenty  of  practical  apeaking  power.  If  there 
be  little  passion  and  no  bi-illiaucy,  there  is  strong  common- 
sense  put  in  a  plain  and  telling  form. 

Oi  the  furty-seven  State  and  Territorial  legislatures  not  much 
need  Ite  said.  In  them,  as  in  the  Houst*  of  Representatives, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in  coimnittee-s,  and  the  oppor- 
timitiea  for  displays  of  eloquence  are  limited,  which  it  is  well 
should  be  the  case.  They  are  good  enough  schools  to  form  a 
practiral  business  speaker,  and  they  do  form  many  such.  But 
the  characteristic  uierits  and  defects  of  transatlantic  oratory 
are  more  fully  displayed  on  the  stump  and  in  those  national 
and  State  nominating  convi  ntions  whereof  I  have  already 
spoken.  So  far  as  the  handling  great  assemblies  is  an  art 
attainable  by  a  man  who  dors  not  possess  t)ie  highest  gifts  of 
thought  and  imagination,  it  has  been  brought  to  perfet^tion  liy 
the  heroes  of  these  mass  meetings.  They  have  learned  how 
to  deck  out  commonplaties  with  the  gaudier  tiowers  of  elo- 
quence; how  to  ai'i>eal  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  mo- 
ment; above  all,  how  to  make  a  strong  and  flexible  voice  the 
means  of  rousing  enthusiasm.  They  scathe  the  opposite  party 
by  vigorous  invective;  they  interweave  stories  and  jokes  with 
their  declamatory  ]>a39agea  so  as  to  keep  the  audience  con- 
stantly amused.  They  deliver  contemptible  clap-trap  with  an 
air  of  hearty  conviction.  The  party  men  who  listen,  because 
there  are  few  present  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  still  fewer  at  a 
convention,  except  members  of  the  party  winch  has  convoked 
the  gathering,  are  better  pleased  with  themselves  than  ever, 
and  go  away  roused  to  effort  in  the  party  cause.  But  there 
has  been  little  argument  all  through,  little  attem|)t  to  get  hold 
of  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  j>eople.  Stimulation,  and 
not  instruction  or  conviction,  is  the  aim  which  the  stump  orator 
seta  before  himself  f  and  the  consequence  is  that  an  election 
campaign  is  less  educationally  valuaVjle  than  one  conducted  in 
England,  Lhuugh  by  mnn  less  practised  and  skilful  in  speaking, 
usually  proves  to  English  tlectora.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  custom  which  in  Englanil  requires  a  representative  to  de- 
liver at  least  once  a  year  an  address  to  his  constituents,  sotting 
forth  his  view  of  the  political  situation  and  explaining  his  own 
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f  peeebes  had  Totes  daring  the  preceding  session,  does  not  seen 
to  be  general  in  the  United  States.  In  faet  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  receive  lees  political  instroetion  by  the  living 
voice  than  do  those  uf  England.  When  an  instructiTe  address 
has  to  be  given,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  is  osuaIIv 
delivered  by  some  well-knovm  public  man,  who  receives  a  fee 
for  it 

There  are  three  kinds  of  speech  which,  though  they  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  have  been  so  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped beyond  the  Atlantic  as  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  lirst  of  these  is  the  Oratioa  of  the  Occasion.  When  an 
anniversary  comes  round  —  and  celebrations  of  an  anniTenary 
are  very  eomoion  in  America  —  or  when  a  sort  of  festival  is 
held  in  honour  of  some  public  event,  such  for  instance  as  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  a 
battlefield,  or  the  opening  of  a  city  hall  or  State  capitol,  or 
the  driving  the  last  spike  of  a  great  railroad,  a  large  part  ol 
the  progmmme  is  devoted  to  speaking.  The  chief  s^K'ech  is 
entrusted  to  one  eminent  person,  who  is  called  the  Orator  of 
the  Day,  and  from  whom  is  ex})ected  a  long  and  highly  finished 
harangue,  the  length  and  linish  of  which  are  wearisome  to  a 
critical  outsider,  though  the  people  of  the  locality  are  flattered. 
Sometimes  these  speeches  contain  good  matter — 1  could  men- 
tion instances  where  they  have  embodied  personal  recollections 
of  a  distinguished  man  in  whose  honour  the  celebration  was 
being  held  —  but  the  sort  of  artitioial  elevation  at  which  the 
speaker  usually  feels  bound  to  maintain  himself  is  apt  to  make 
him  pomiKms  and  affected. 

Altliough  public  dinners  are  less  frequent  than  in  England, 
speeches  of  a  complimentary  and  purely  "epideictic  *'  nature 
of  the  Englfsh  public  banquet  type  are  very  common.  There 
is  scarcely  an  occ^ision  in  life  which  brings  forty  or  fifty  people 
together  on  which  a  prominent  citizen  or  a  stranger  from 
Europe  is  not  called  ujkju  "to  offer  a  few  remarks/'  No  sub- 
ject is  prescribtnl  for  htm:  often  no  toast  has  to  be  proposed 
or  re8[>onde<l  to: '  he  is  simply  put  on  his  logs  to  talk  u^iou 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth  which  may  rise  to  his  mind.     The 


1  Of  coursa  (bore  nre  often  toasta  fjiren  at  public  dinners ;  bat  they  wern  va 
be  fewer  in  niinil>«r  tiian  in  EDgland,  aud  more  varied,  more  judMooaJy 
adajrted  to  Ibe  speci&l  occasion. 
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European  who  is  at  first  embarrassed  by  tbis  unchartereil  free- 
dom, presently  discovers  its  advantages,  for  it  enables  him  so 
to  construct  his  speech  as  to  lead  up  to  whatever  joke,  or 
point,  or  complimeutary  observations  he  has  ready  at  hand. 
There  is  also  more  opening  for  variety  than  the  conventional 
uniformity  of  an  English  toast-liat  permits. 

The  third  form  of  diflcourse  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Lecture.  It  is  less  frequent  and  less 
fashionable  now  than  forty  years  ago,  partly  from  the  rise  of 
monthly  magazines  full  of  excellent  matter,  partly  because  other 
kinds  of  evening  entert;iinraent  have  become  more  accessible  to 
people  outside  the  great  cities.  With  the  decline  of  Puritan 
sentiment  the  theatre  is  now  more  popular  than  it  then  was. 
Btt  the  Lecture  is  still  far  more  frequent  and  more  valuable 
as  a  means  of  interesting  people  in  literary,  scientific,  and 
political  questions  than  anywhere-  in  Europe,  except  possibly 
iu  Edinburgii.  And  the  art  of  h'cturini;^  hits  been  developed 
in  a  corresponding  measure.  A  discourse  of  this  kind,  what- 
ever the  mwrita  of  its  substiince,  is  usually  well  arranged,  well 
composed  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  audience,  and  above  all,  well 
delivered.  Eminent  Englishmen  who  go  to  lectui-e  in  America 
are  frequently  criticised  as  ignorant  of  what  may  be  c«ille<l  the 
technical  part  of  their  biisiness.  They  may  know  a  great  deal, 
it  is  said,  but  they  do  not  know  how  much  the  audience  knows, 
and  assume  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  than 
exists,  with  the  result  of  displeasing  the  latter.  They  are 
monotonous  in  manner,  and  unskilled  in  elocution.  The  Euro- 
pean lecturer,  on  the  other  hand,  confesses  himself  annoyed 
not  only  by  the  irreverent  comments  of  thi^  pn-ss  but  by  the 
apparent  coldness  of  the  audience,  which,  though  it  will 
applaud  heartily  at  the  end  if  well  satisfied^  refuses  him  the 
running  encouragement  of  cheers,  even  when  he  invites  them 
by  pausing  to  drink  a  glass  of  water. 

This  grave  reserve  in  American  listeners  surprises  Euro- 
peans,' especially  those  who  have  observed  the  excitability 
shown  on  presidential  campaigns.     It  seems  to  arise  from  the 

1  A  story  \s  Uild  of  E<3rnimil  Kean  a^^tin^  before  an  audience  in  New  Enif* 
land  whirh  he  fniiiid  mi  cIiilliTiK  that  nt  Inst  he  refimwi  to  come  on  for  the  next 
scene  unlcMt  somi'  mpplause  were  givoo,  obsorNlng  that  such  a  house  was  enough 
to  extlnguinb  Klua. 
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practical  turn  of  their  minds  as  well  as  from  their  intolligenre 
In  an  election  campai^  it  is  necc-ssary  and  expedient  to  gire 
vent  tox)ne'8  feelings;  in  listening  to  a  lecture  it  is  not.     On# 
comes  to  be  instnxcted  or  entertained,  and  comes  with  a  rritira] 
habit  formed  by  hearing  many  lectures  as  well  as  reading'  m 
books.     Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  large  propu 
of  women  in  an  American  audience  at  lectures  or  other 
political  occasions. 

A  stranger  is,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the  kind 
of  OTStdTy  in  whifh  the  Americana  show  to  most  advantage  is 
neither  tlie  {Kilitical  kind,  abundant  as  it  is,  nor  the  conimerao- 
rative  oration,  assiduously  as  it  is  cultivated,  but  what  n»ay  be 
called  tlie  lighter  ornamental  style,  such  as  the  after-dinner 
speech.  The  fondness  of  the  jteople  for  anecdotes,  and  their 
skill  in  telling  them,  the  general  diffusion  of  humour,  t^^J 
readiness  in  cat(;hiMg  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  all  contrib^^l 
to  make  their  efforts  in  this  direction  more  easy  arid  hap^^ 
than  those  of  the  Etiglish,  wlule  furnishing  less  temptation 
for  the  characteristic  fault  of  a  straining  after  eifect.  I  have 
already  observed  that  they  shine  in  stump  speaking,  properly 
80  called  —  th;it  is,  in  speaking  which  rouses  an  audience  bnt 
ought  not  to  be  reported.  The  reasons  why  their  more  serious 
platform  and  parliamentary  oratory  remains  somewliat  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe  are,  over  and  abijve  the  ahaeiice  of  momen- 
tous issues,  probably  the  same  as  those  which  have,  though 
perhaps  less  in  the  great  cities,  affected  the  average  of  news- 
paper writing.  In  EurojM?  the  lejuling  speakers  and  writers 
have  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  cultivated  classes,  and,  feeling 
themselves  raised  above  their  audiences,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  obeying  their  own  taste  and  that  of  their  class  rather  than 
the  appetite  of  those  whom  they  addreased.  In  Engbnd,  for 
instance,  the  standard  of  speaking  by  public  men  has  been 
set  by  parliamentary  debate,  because  till  within  the  last  few 
decades  the  leading  politicians  of  the  country  had  all  won 
their  rejmtation  in  Parliam>^nt.  They  carried  their  parliamen- 
tary style  with  them  into  popular  meetings,  and  aspirants  of 
all  classes  imitated  this  style.  It  sometimes  erred  in  being 
too  formal  and  too  prolix;  bat  its  taste  was  good,  and  its  very 
plainness  obliged  the  speaker  to  have  solid  matter.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  stump  oratory  is  older,  or  at  least  quite  aa 
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old  as,  congressional  oratory,  and  the  latter  has  never  gained 
that  h(*l(l  on  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  whiiih  parlia- 
iiKMitar^-  debate  held  in  Ent<l:iiiil.  Henct>  speaking  haa  gener- 
ally moved  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  not  but  what  there 
were  brilliant  popular  orators  in  the  first  days  of  the  RepubliC| 
like  Patrick  Henry,  and  majestic  parliamentary  orators  like 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  next  generation,  but  that  the  volume 
of  stump  speaking  was  so  much  greater  than  in  England  that 
the  fasliioii  eonld  not  be  set  by  a  few  of  the  greate.st  men,  but 
was  detorniined  by  the  capacities  of  the  average  man.  The 
taste  of  the  average  man  was  not  raised  by  the  eultivated  few 
to  their  own  standard,  but  tended  to  lower  the  [iractice,  and  to 
some  extent  even  the  taste,  of  the  cultivated  few.  To  seem 
wiser  or  more  refined  than  the  multitude,  to  incur  the  suspi- 
cion of  t;»lking  down  to  the  multitude,  and  treating  them  aa 
inferiors,  would  have  ofFf^nded  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  injured  the  prosjieets  of  a  statesman.  It  is  perhaps  a 
confiniuition  of  this  view  that,  while  jmrnpousness  has  flour- 
iahpd  in  the  West,  the  most  polished  sjteakers  have  geuei*ally 
belonged  to  Hew  England,  where  the  level  of  average  taste 
and  knowledge  was  exceptionally  high.  One  of  tliese  speak- 
ers, the  late  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent critics,  an  opinion  which  those  who  remember  his 
conversation  will  Ik*  inclined  to  agree  with,  one  of  the  first 
orators  of  the  ]iresent  century.,  and  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  finish  than  for  thf  transparent  simplieity  of  his  style, 
which  attained  its  highest  effects  by  the  moat  direct  and 
natural  methods. 
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THK   PLEASANTNRSS   OF    AMEBTOAN    LIFB 

I  HAYS  never  met  a  European  of  the  upper  or  middle  clasi 
who  did  not  express  astonishment  when   told   that  Ameri 
was  a  more  agreeable  place  than  Europe  to  live  in.     "Fi 
working  men,"  he  wouUi  answer,  "yes;  but  for  men  of  educa 
tion  or  proj^erty,  how  can  a  new  rough  country,  wliere  nothing 
but  business  is  talked  and  the  refinements  of  life  are  only  just 
beginning  to  appear,  how  can  such  a  country  be  com 
with  Englajid,  or  France,  or  Italy?  " 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  elements  in  the  life  of 
the  United  States  which  may  well  make  a  European  of  any 
class  prefer  to  dwell  there  rather  than  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are. 

in  the  tirst  place  there  is  the  general  prosperity  and 
rial  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  iuhabitauts.  In  Europe 
an  observer  takes  his  eye  off  his  own  class  and  considers 
whole  population  of  any  one  of  the  greater  countries  (f 
except  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Portugal),  he 
will  perceive  that  by  far  the  greater  number  lead  very  labo 
oua  lives,  and  are,  if  not  actually  in  want  of  the  necessities 
existence,  yet  liable  to  fall  into  want,  the  agriculturists  w 
nature  is  harsh,  the  wage-earners  wlien  work  is  scarce. 
England  the  lot  of  the  labourer  lias  been  hitherto  a  Iiard  one^ 
incessant  field  toil,  with  rheumatism  at  fifty  and  the  work- 
house at  the  end  of  tlie  vista;  while  the  misery  in  such  cities 
as  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  is  only  too  well  known. 
In  France  there  is  less  pauperism,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
pinched  and  sordid  than  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  i>easantry. 
In  the  great  towns  of  Germany  there  is  constant  distress  and 
increasing  discontent.  The  riots  of  188(J  in  Belgium  told 
even  more  painful  tale  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  miners  a: 
artisans  there.     In  Italy  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula 
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tion  of  Venetia  as  well  :is  o£  tbe  southern  provinces  seems 
to  grow  worse,  and  tills  her  stiitesmen  with  alarm.  Of  Kussia, 
with  her  eighty  millions  of  peasants  living  in  half-barbarism, 
there  is  no  need  to  si>eak.  Contrast  any  one  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States,  where  tlie  working  classes 
arc  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  as  the  lower  middle 
class  in  Europe,  and  the  farmers  who  till  their  own  land 
(^as  nearly  all  do)  mucii  better,  where  a  good  etJucation  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  where  the  opportunities  for 
getting  on  in  one  way  or  another  are  so  abundant  that  no 
one  need  fear  any  physical  ill  but  disease  or  the  results  of  his 
own  intemperance.  Pauperism  already  exists  and  increases 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  drink  breeds  misery,  and 
where  recent  immigrants,  with  the  sliiftlessness  of  Europe 
still  clinging  round  them,  are  Imddled  together  in  squalor. 
But  outside  these  few  cities  one  sees  nothing  but  comfort. 
In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  the  operatives  in  many  a 
manufacturing  town  lead  a  life  far  easier,  far  more  brightened 
by  intellectual  culture  and  by  amusements,  than  that  of  the 
clerks  and  shopkeepers  of  England  or  France.  In  cities  like 
Cleveland  or  Chicago  one  finds  miles  on  miles  of  suburb  filled 
with  neat  wooden  houses,  each  with  its  tiny  garden  plot,, 
owned  by  the  shop  assistants  and  liandicraftsmen  M-'ho  return 
on  the  horse-cars  in  the  evening  from  tlieir  work.  All  over 
the  wide  West,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Upi^er  Missouri,  one 
travels  past  farms  of  two  to  three  hundred  acres,  in  every 
one  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  farmhouse  among  orchards 
and  meadows,  where  the  farmer's  children  grow  up  strong 
and  hearty  on  abundant  footl,  the  boys  full  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  ready  to  push  their  way  on  farms  of  their  own  or 
enter  business  in  the  neai'est  town,  the  girls  familiar  with  the 
current  literature  of  England  as  well  as  of  America.  The 
life  of  tiie  new  emigrant  in  the  further  West  has  its  priva- 
tions, but  it  is  brightened  by  hope,  and  has  a  singular  charm 
of  freedom  and  simplicity.  The  impression  which  this  com- 
fort and  plenty  makes  is  heiglitened  by  the  brilliance  and 
keenness  of  the  air,  by  the  look  of  freshness  and  cleanness 
which  even  the  cities  wear,  all  of  them  except  the  poorest  parts 
of  those  few  I  have  referred  to  above.  The  fog  and  soot-flakes 
of  an  English  town,  as  well  as  its  squalor^  are  wanting;  you 
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Are  in  a  new  world,  and  a  world  which  knows  the  sun.     It  ia 
impossible   not  to   feel  warmed,  cheered,  invigorated  by  the 
sense  of  such  material  well-being  all  around  one,  impossible 
nut  to   be  infected  by  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  the 
people.     The  wretchedness  of  Euroj^e  lies   far   behind;    t] 
weight  of  its  problems  seems  lifted  from  the  mind.     As  a  m 
suffering  from  depression  feels  the  clouds  roll  away  from  hi 
spirit  when  he  meets  a  friend  whose  good  humour  and  energy 
present  the  better  side  of  things  and  point  the  way  through 
difReulties,  so  tlie  sanguine  tem|)er  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
sight  of  thu  ardour  with  whicli  they  pursue  their  aims,  stim 
ulates  a  Eunipcan,  and  makes  him  think  the  world  a  better 
place  than  it  had  seemed  amid  the  entanglements  and  sufTe^ 
ings  of  his  own  hemisphere. 

To  some  Europeans  this  may  seem  fanciful.  I  doubt  if 
E]iropoan  can  realize  till  he  has  Ixien  in  America  how  much 
difference  it  makes  to  the  liappiness  of  any  one  not  wholly 
devoid  of  nympathy  with  Ids  t'ellow-beiugs,  to  feel  that  all 
rouiid  him,  in  all  classes  of  society  and  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, there  exi&t  in  such  ample  mciifiure  so  many  of  the  external 
conditions  of  happiness:  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
easy  command  of  education  and  books,  amusements  and  leisure 
to  enjoy  them,  comparatively  few  temi>tations  to  intemper- 
ance and  vice, 

The  second  charm  of  American  life  is  one  which  so 
Kuropeatis  will  smile  at.  It  is  social  equality.  To  many 
Europeans  —  to  Germans,  let  us  say,  or  Englishmen  — 
wortl  has  an  odious  sound.  It  suggests  a  dirty  fellow 
a  blouse  elbowing  his  betters  in  a  crowd,  or  an  ill-con 
tioned  villager  shaking  his  fist  at  the  parson  and  the  squi 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  suggests  obtmsiveness  and  bad  manners. 
The  exact  contrary  is  tlie  truth.  Equality  improves  manners, 
for  it  strengthens  tlie  basis  of  all  good  manners,  respect  for 
other  men  and  women  simply  as  men  and  women,  irrespective 
of  their  station  in  life.  Probably  the  assertion  of  social 
equality  was  one  of  the  causf's  which  injured  American  man- 
ners fift)' years  ago,  for  that  they  were  then  bad  among  towns- 
folk can  hardly  be  doubted  in  face  of  the  testimony,  not  merely 
of  sharp  tongues  like  Mrs.  Trollope's,  but  of  calm  oKservers 
like  Sir  Charles  l^tiW  and  sympathetic  observers  like  Richaxd 
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Cobden.^  In  those  days  there  was  an  obtrusive  self-assertive- 
ness  among  the  less  refined  classes,  especially  towards  those 
who,  roming  from  the  Old  World,  were  assumed  to  come  in  a 
patronizing  spirit.  Now,  however,  social  e(£uality  has  grown 
80  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been 
so  long  estiiblished,  and  is  so  ungrudgingly  admitted,  that  all 
excuse  for  obtrusireness  has  disappeared.  People  meet  on  a 
simple  and  natural  footing,  with  more  frankness  and  ease  than 
is  posaible  in  uduntries  wliere  every  one  is  either  looking  up 
or  looking  down.'  There  is  no  servility  on  the  part  of  the  hum- 
bler, and  if  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  "  I  am  as  good  as 
you"  rudeness  be  i)erceptible,  it  is  almost  sure  to  proceed 
from  a  recent  immigrant,  to  whom  the  attitude  of  simple 
equality  has  not  yet  become  familiar  as  the  evidently  proper 
attitude  of  one  man  to  another.  There  is  no  condescension 
on  tlie  part  of  the  more  highly  placed,  nor  is  there  even  that 
sort  of  scrupulously  polite  coldness  which  one  might  think 
they  would  adopt  in  order  to  protect  their  dignity.  They 
have  no  cause  to  fear  for  their  dignity,  so  long  iis  they  do  not 
themselves  forget  it.  And  the  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or 
your  factory  hand  addresses  you  as  an  equal  does  not  prevent 
him  from  respecting,  and  sliowing  his  respect  for,  all  such 
superiority  as  your  birth  or  education  or  eminence  in  any 
line  of  life  may  entitle  you  to  receive. 

This  naturalness  of  intercourse  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
pleasurn  of  social  life.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  possible 
frieuilKhip,  by  removing  the  gP.iie  which  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  persons  of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging  their 

1  Voln«7,  who  at  th«  end  of  last  centar;  comnientod  on  th«  'Mncivillte 
Datlonale,"  ascHb«*ji  ii  "  nioins  k  nn  syst^me  dMnteotloDS  qn*  k  riodepeodanee 
mutuelle,  k  rUoltMiiont,  au  di'Taut  des  boaoiiis  ri^iproqaes." 

*  A  trirtln;;  aneoilntf  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  !n  a  small  Far  Wc-Httrn 
town  the  siatiun master  lent  me  ii  locomotlvo  to  ran  a  few  miles  out  alone  the 
railway  to  see  a  remarkablo  ]iieo«  of  scenery.  The  eiij^lne  took  me  and  dropfted 
tiie  there,  aa  I  wished  to  walk  back,  much  to  the  surpriao  of  the  drivaraud  stoker, 
for  in  AiDorioa  no  one  wulkri  if  he  ran  help  it.  The  name  evening^,  as  I  uuk  Hit- 
tinjf  in  the  ball  of  the  ht>tel,  1  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  tumin}2  rou.ul  Fixind 
mysolf  accaitcd  by  a  well-mannered  man,  who  turned  out  lo  be  the  enjfine- 
diiver.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  locomotive  had  not  been  cleaner  and 
better  "  Hxisl  up,"  aa  he  would  have  llknd  to  make  my  trip  an  agreeable  as 
possible,  but  the  notice  given  hhn  bad  been  tiliort.  He  talked  with  iiitelU^ence, 
and  we  ha^l  Hume  pleasant  cliat  t^^K^^ther.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  had  resisted 
in  the  forenoon  the  Hritinh  impulse  to  bestow  a  gratuity. 
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tiiouglits  on  any  matters  save  those  of  business.     It  raises  the 

hu!nbl*?r  classes  without  lowering  the  upper;  indeed,  it  im- 
proves the  upper  no  leas  than  the  lower  by  expunging  that 
latent  insolence  which  deforms  the  manuers  of  so  many  of 
the  European  rich.  It  relieves  women  in  particular,  who 
in  Europe  are  specially  apt  to  thiuk  of  class  distinctions, 
from  that  sense  of  constraint  and  uneasiness  which  is  produced 
by  the  knowledge  that  otiier  womeu  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  are  either  looking  down  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  trying 
to  gauge  and  determine  their  social  position.  It  expands  the 
range  of  a  man's  sympathies,  and  niakt^s  it  easier  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  other  classes  than  his  own.  It 
gives  a  sense  of  soliiliirity  to  the  whole  nation,  cutting  away  the 
ground  for  the  jealousies  and  grudges  which  distract  people  so 
long  as  the  social  pretensions  of  past  centuries  linger  on  to  be 
resisted  and  rcvsentcil  by  the  levelling  spirit  of  a  revolutionary 
age.  And  1  have  never  hear<i  native  Americans  speak  of  any 
drawbacks  corresponding  to  and  qualifying  these  benefits. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  rancours  besides  those  of  social 
inequality  whose  absence  from  America  brightens  it  to  a 
Kuropean  eye.  There  are  no  quarrels  of  churches  and  sects. 
Judah  does  not  vex  Ephraim,  nor  Ephraim  envy  Judah.  No 
Established  Church  looks  down  scornfully  upon  Dissenters 
from  the  height  of  its  titles  and  endowments,  and  talks  of 
them  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  work.  No  Dissenters 
pursue  an  Established  Church  in  a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy, 
nor  agitate  for  its  overthrow.  One  is  not  offended  by  the 
contrast  between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  a  religion  of 
peace,  between  professions  of  universal  affection  in  pulpit 
addresses  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  acrimony  of  clerical 
controversialists.  Still  less,  of  course,  is  there  that  sharp 
opposition  and  antagonism  of  Christians  and  anti-Christians 
which  lacerates  the  private  as  well  as  public  life  of  France. 
Rivalry  between  seots  appears  only  in  the  innocent  form  of 
the  planting  of  new  churches  and  raising  of  funds  for  mia- 
sionary  objects,  while  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations, 
including  the  four  most  numerous,  constantly  fraternize  in 
charitable  work.  Hetween  Roman  Catholics  and  the  more 
educated  Protestants  there  is  little  hostility,  and  sometimes 
even  co-operation  for  a  philanthropic  purpose.     The  scuptio 
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is  no  longer  iinder  a  social  ban,  and  discussions  on  the  essen* 
tials  of  Christianity  and  of  theism  are  conducted  with  good 
temper.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  Frederick 
the  Great's  principle,  that  every  one  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  heaven  his  own  way,  is  so  fully  applied.  This  sense  of 
religious  peace  as  well  as  religious  freedom  all  around  one  is 
soothing  to  the  weary  European,  and  contributes  not  a  little 
to  sweeten  the  lives  of  ordinary  people. 

I  come  last  to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  charm,  hard  to  convey 
by  description,  but  felt  almost  as  soon  as  one  sets  foot  on  their 
shori\  and  felt  eonstantly  thereafter.  They  are  a  kindly 
people.  Good  nature,  heartiness,  a  readiness  to  render  small 
services  to  one  another,  an  assumption  that  neighbours  in  the 
country,  or  persons  thrown  together  in  travel,  or  even  in  a 
crowd,  were  meant  to  be  friendly  rather  than  hostile  to  one 
another,  seem  to  be  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  in  those  who 
breathe  it.  Sociability  is  the  rule,  isolation  and  moroseness 
the  rare  exception.  It  is  not  merely  that  people  are  more 
vivacious  or  talkative  than  an  Enfflishman  expects  to  find 
them,  for  the  Western  man  ia  often  tiiciturn  and  seldom 
wreathes  his  long  face  into  a  smile.  It  is  rather  tliat  you  feel 
that  the  man  next  you,  whether  silent  or  talkative,  does  not 
mean  to  repel  intercour.^^e,  or  convey  by  his  manner  bis  low 
opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Everybody  seema  disposed 
to  tliink  well  of  tl»e  world  and  its  inhabitants,  well  enough  at 
least  to  wish  to  be  on  eas3'  terms  with  thorn  and  serve  them 
in  thoae  little  things  whose  trouble  to  the  doer  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  jdeasure  they  give  to  the  receiver.  To  help 
others  is  better  recognized  as  a  duty  than  in  Europe.  No- 
where is  money  so  readily  given  for  any  public  purpose; 
nowhere,  I  suspect,  are  there  so  many  acts  of  private  kindness 
done,  such,  for  instance,  as  paying  the  college  expenses  of  a 
promising  Ixiy,  or  aiding  a  widow  to  cjirry  on  her  husband's 
farm;  and  these  are  not  done  with  ostentation.  People  seem 
to  take  their  own  troubles  more  lightly  than  they  do  in 
Europe,  and  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  faults  by  which 
troubles  are  caused.  It  is  a  land  of  hope,  and  a  land  of  liope 
is  a  land  of  good  humour.  And  they  have  also,  tiiough  this 
is  a  q^uality  more  perceptible  in  women  than  in  men,  a  re- 
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markable  £aculty  for  enjoyment,  a  power  of  drawing   mi 
happiness  from  obvious  pleasures,  simple  and  innocent  pleas- 
ures, than  one  often  finds  in  overburdened  Europe.  ^^ 

As  generalizations  like  this  are  necessarily  comparativey'^H 
may  be  asked  with  whom  I  am  comparing  the   Americans.     ' 
With  the  Englisli,  or  with  some  attempted  average  of  Euro- 
pean nations?    Primarily  I  am  comparing  them  with  the  Eng- 
lish, because  they  are  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  Engl 
But  there  are  other  European  countries,  such  as  Franpe, 
gium,  Spain,  in  which  the  sort  of  cheerful  friendliness  I  ha* 
sought  to  describe  is  less  common  than  it  is  in  Amerl 
Even  in  Germany  and  German  Austria,  simple  and  kindly  as 
are  the  masses  of  the  people^  the  upper   classes   have 
roideur  which  belongs  to  countries  dominated  by  an  old 
tocnicy,  or  by  a  plutocracy  trying  to   imitate   aristocrai 
ways.     The  upper  class  iU  America  (if  one  may  use  such 
expression)  has  not  in  this  respect  differentiated  itself  fioai 
the  character  of  the  nation  at  large. 

If  the  view  here  presented  be  a  true  one,  to  what  oa^ 
are  we  to  ascribe  this  agreeable  development  of  the  origi 
English  type,  a  development  in  whose  course  the  sadness 
Puritanism  seems  to  have  been  shed  off? 

Perhaps  one  of  them  is  the  humorous  turn  of  the  Ameri 
character.     Humour  is  a  sweetener  of  temper,  a  copious  spr 
of  eluirity,  for  it  makes  the  good  side  of  bad  things  even  m 
visible  than  the  weak  side  of  good  things;  but  humour 
Americans  may  be  as   much  a  result  of  an  easy  and  kindly 
turn  as  their  kindliness  is  of  their  humour.     Another  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  habit  of  mutual  help  formed  in  colonial 
days.     Colonists  need  one  another's  aid  more  constantly  than 
the  dwellers  in  au  old  country,  are  thrown  more  upon  one 
another,  even  wlien  they  live  scattered  in  woods  or  prairies, 
are  more  interested   in   one   another's   welfare.     When   you 
have  only  three  neighbours  within  five  miles,  each  of  them 
covers  a  large  part  of  your  horizon.     You  want  to  borrow  a 
plough  from  one;   you  get  another  to  help  you  to  roll  your 
logs;  your  children's  delight  is  to  go  over  for  an  evening's 
merrymaking  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  third.     It  i.s  tnuoh 
pleasanter  to  be  on  good  terras  with  these  few  nftighbotirs,  ami 
when  others  come  one  by  one,  they  fall  into  the  same  babi 
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of  intimacy.  Any  one  who  Iiaa  read  those  stories  of  rustic 
New  England  or  Xew  York  life  which  delighted  the  English 
children  of  forty  years  ago  —  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
delight  children  still,  or  have  been  thrown  aside  for  more 
highly  spiced  food  —  will  remember  the  warm-hearted  simplic- 
ity and  atmosphere  of  genial  good-will  which  softened  the 
roughness  of  peasant  manners  and  tempered  the  sternness  of 
a  Calvinistic  creed.  It  is  natural  that  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  sense  of  interdependence  which  existed  among  the 
early  settlers,  and  which  have  always  existed  since  among 
the  pioneers  of  colonization  in  the  West  as  they  moved  from 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Mohawk,  from  the  ALoIiawk  to  the  Ohio, 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississppi,  should  have  left  on  the 
national  character  traces  not  effaced  even  in  the  more  artificial 
civilization  of  our  own  time.  Something  may  be  set  down  to 
the  feeling  of  social  equality,  creating  that  respect  for  a  man 
as  a  man,  whether  he  be  rioh  or  poor,  which  was  de3cril>ed  a 
few  pageH  back;  and  suraetliing  to  a  regard  for  the  sentiment 
of  tlie  multitude,  a  sentiment  which  forbids  any  man  to  stand 
aloof  in  the  conceit  of  self-importance,  and  holds  up  geniality 
and  good  fellowship  as  almost  the  first  of  social  virtues.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  man  consciously  suppresses  his  impulses 
to  selfishness  or  gruffness  because  he  knows  that  his  faults 
will  1)0  ill  rf^j^ardcdj  but  tluit,  liaving  grown  up  in  a  society 
which  is  iiitinitely  powerful  as  compared  with  the  most  power- 
ful perBou  in  it^  he  has  luiuat  to  realize  his  individual  insig- 
nificance, as  members  of  the  upper  class  in  Europe  never  do, 
and  has  become  permeated  by  the  feeling  which  this  society 
entertains  —  that  each  one's  duty  is  not  only  to  accept  equal- 
ity, but  also  to  relish  equality,  and  to  make  himself  pleasant 
to  his  equals.  Thus  tlie  habit  is  formed  even  in  natures  of  no 
special  sweetness,  and  men  become  kindly  by  doing  kindly  acts. 
Whether,  however,  these  suggestions  be  right  or  wrong, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  they  attempt  to  explain. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  give  it  merely  as  the  casual  impression  of 
European  visitors,  whom  a  singularly  frank  and  ready  hospi- 
tality welcomes  and  makes  much  of.  I  base  it  on  the  reports 
of  Euroi>ean  friends  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  whose  criticism  of  the  ways  and  notions  of  the  peo- 
ple is  keen  enough  to  show  that  they  are  no  partial  witnesses. 


CHAPTER  CXVI 

THB  U2CTF0RMITT    OF    AMERICAN    LIFE 

To  the  pleasantness  of  American  life  there  is  one,  and  perhaf)a 
only  one,  serious  drawback  — its  uniformity.  Those  who  have 
been  struck  by  the  size  of  America,  auti  by  what  they  have  heard 
of  its  restless  excitement,  may  be  surprised  at  the  word.  They 
would  have  guessed  that  an  unquiet  chaugefulness  and  turmoil 
were  the  dLsaj;i*ee;ible8  to  1>6  feared.  But  uniformity,  which  the 
European  visitor  begins  to  note  when  he  has  travelled  for 
month  or  two,  is  the  feature  of  the  coviiitry  which  Euglishrai 
who  have  lived  long  there,'  and  AmiTic^ins  who  are  familiar 
with  Europe,  most  frequently  revert  to  when  asked  to  sa] 
what  is  the  "crook  in  their  lot." 

It  is  felt  in  many  ways.     I  will  name  a  few. 

It  is  felt  in  the  aspects  of  nature.  All  the  natural  features 
of  the  United  States  are  on  a  largt^r  scale  than  those  of  Euro] 
The  four  chief  mountain  chains  are  eafh  of  them  longer  th 
the  Alps.'  Of  the  gigantic  rivers  and  of  those  inland  seas  wi 
call  the  Great  Lakes  one  newl  not  speak.'  The  centre  of  thi 
continent  is  occupied  by  a  plain  larger  than  the  western  half 
of  Euro]>e,  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Lake  Superior,  there  is  nothing  deserving  to  be  called  a  hill, 
though,  as  one  moves  westward  from  the  greiit  river,  long  sol 
undulations  in  the  boundless  prairie  begin  to  appear.  Throu) 
vast  stretches  of  country  one  finds  the  same  physical  characteJj 
maintained  with  little  nhange — the  same  strata,  the  same  vej 
tation,  a  generally  similar  climate.  From  the  point  whore  y< 
leave  the  Alleghanies  at  Pittsburg,  until  after  crossing  the 
Missouri,  you  approach  the  still  untilled  praiiie  of  the  West, 


^  Tlie  AIlefEhanies,  rontlnuert  fn  thf\  Green  and  Wliite  MountAlns.  tbe  Booky 
Mnuntairi!^.  ijiu  Sierra  NevHila,  LiiDtiiiaed  In  the  CuAcado  Raoi;e,  and  tha  CoUt 
Bangu  which  ImrclnrH  the  PaciBu. 
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a  railway  run  of  some  thousand  miles,  there  is  a  uniformity  of 

landscape  greater  than  could  be  found  along  any  one  hundred 
miles  of  railway  run  in  Western  Europe.  Everywhere  the 
same  nearly  flat  country,  over  which  you  cannot  see  far,  be- 
cause you  are  little  raised  above  it,  the  same  fields  and  crops, 
the  same  rough  wooden  fences,  the  same  thickets  of  the  same 
bushes  along  the  stream  edges,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
old  forest ;  the  same  solitary  farmhouses  and  straggling  wood- 
built  villaj?es.'  And  when  one  has  passed  beyond  the  fields 
and  farmhouses,  there  is  an  even  more  unvaried  stretch  of 
slightly  rolling  prairie,  smooth  and  bare,  till  after  five  hun- 
dred uiiles  the  blue  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rises  upon 
the  western  horizon.     * 

There  are  some  extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
Niagara,  the  Yellowstone  Geysers,  and  the  greiit  CJiiion  of  the 
Colorado  River,  which  Europe  cannot  e<iual.  But  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  remembering  that  it  is  a  continent,  it 
is  not  more  rich  in  picturesque  beauty  tkm  the  much  smaller 
western  half  of  Europe.  The  long  Alleghany  range  contains 
a  good  deal  of  pretty  scenery  and  a  few  really  romantic  spots, 
but  hardly  anything  so  charming  as  the  best  bits  of  Scotl.ind 
or  Southern  Ireland,  or  the  English  Lake  country.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  pierced  by  some  splendid  gorges,  such  as  the 
famous  cafion  of  thf  Arkansfis  River  above  South  Pueblo,  and 
show  s(»me  very  grand  prospects,  such  as  that  over  tho  Great 
Salt  Lake  from  the  Mormon  capital.  Rut  neither  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  their  dependent  ranges,  nor  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  can  be  compared  for  variety  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
with  the  Alps;  for  although  each  chain  nearly  equals  the  Alps 
in  height,  and  covers  a  greater  area,  they  have  little  snow,  no 
glaciers,^  and  a  singular  uniformity  of  character.  One  finds, 
I  think,  less  variety  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Rockies  tlian  in 
the  comparatively  short  Pyrenees,  There  are,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  United  States  very  few  quite  first-rate  pieces  of  mouji- 
tain  scenery  rivalling  the  best  of  the  Old  World.  The  most 
impressive  are  two  or  three  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (of  which  the  Yosemite  is  the  best  known),  and  the 
superb   line   of   extinct   volcanoes,   bearing    snow-fiidds    and 

1  There  ar«  a  few  inconniderable  glaciers  in  the  narthommost  pari  of  the 
Hoel^  Moant&iiis,  and  &  8mall  one  on  Muuut  tibasta. 
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glacierSj  which  one  sees,  rising  out  of  vast  and  sombre  forests, 
from  the  bruiks  of  the  Colixmbia  River  aud  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound. ^  So  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  there  are  charming 
bits  between  Newport  and  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  CiiD- 
not  vie  with  the  coa.sts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Xorway; 
while  southward  from  New  York  to  Florida  it  is  everywhere 
flat  and  often  dreary.  In  the  United  States  people  take 
journeys  jiroportionate  to  the  size  of  the  eountry,  A  family 
thinks  nothing  of  going  twelve  hundred  miles,  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cape  May  (near  Philadelphia),  for  a  seaside  holiday.  But 
even  journeys  of  twelve  hundred  miles  do  not  give  an  Ameri- 
can so  much  change  of  scene  and  variety  of  surn>unding8  as  a 
Pari8i;in  lias  wlien  he  goes  to  Nice,  or  a  Berliner  to  Ben-htes- 
gadeu.  Tiie  man  who  lives  in  the  s*»ction  of  America  which 
seems  destined  to  nrntain  the  largest  population,  1  mean  the 
States  on  the  Ui)per  Missis8ipi>i,  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
wider  than  the  plains  of  Russia,  and  must  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  eaciii>fi  from  its  monotony. 

Wlien  we  turn  from  the  aspects  of  nature  to  the  cities  of 
men,  the  uniformity  is  even  more  remarkable.  With  eight  or 
niiii*  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  presently,  American  cities 
differ  from  one  another  otdy  herein,  that  some  of  them  are 
bviilt  more  with  brick  than  with  wood,  and  others  more  with 
wood  than  with  brick.'  In  all  else  they  are  alike,  both  great 
and  Hmall.  In  all  the  s:\me  wide  streets,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  ill-paved,  but  planted  alont;  the  sidewalks  with  maple- 
trees  whose  autumnal  scarlet  surpasses  the  brilliance  of  any 
EuropiMn    foliage.*'   In  all  the  same  shops,  arranged  on  the 


*  I  hftw  heMj  riMigwi  by  wnnt  nf  R[Yaoc  to  nnilt  ihn  chapters  which  were 
Intrmlc'l  tn  dosrrlbo  tlir>  srenery  of  the  Unitcti  StAtus  aud  ruiijeuture  its  prob- 
Rlth-  futuio  iutliicMiL'i*  f»n  the  chiiraftor  of  Ibt*  ]ieop)«. 

N(»ih)nu'  i«  fiirlhur  from  my  mind  than  to  nttj>mpl  to  UiKpaimiEe  the  etentay 
of  itir  rSriMil  Wt'si,  which  contaiu.t,  fn>ra  thp  ea^tcni  sImik*  of  the  R«»cky  Mnan- 
Ijiinn  to  (he  Pacific.  iriAny  vcr>*  strikinjf  and  impnvwivfl  ptiinu.  I  only  «iy 
th^t  th^^y  arc  letw  bfautifnl  than  the  Alps,  Just  as  the  Dmuntairis  of  .\jiU 
litnor,  evi>n  when  mjual  or  superior  hi  height,  aru  leHtt  lu'uuliful,  and  lanfely 
for  the  same  reasnij.  They  are  nuirh  drier.  nnH  havr  thcn-ftirc  ff^w#»r  titreamii 
and  leas  variety  nml  wealth  cf  vrpftadon,  (he  upixr  zone  of  the  Sierm 
Nevada  excepted ;  and  thn  Rockle.^,  lu  they  run  north  and  wHitb,  pr«>seut  la* 
of  a.  cniilraAt  hetwm^n  (heir  twu  •lideg  than  do  the  Qorthem  and  sniitiiKn) 
declivities  of  the  Alps  or  the  CaucasoB. 

*  In  the  nower  cities  cne  set  nf  irtirrtllel  street*  U  named  by  uumbori,  Ui* 
Others^  which  cruaa  ttuita  at  right  anglcH.  aru  in  Aome  liiatuncea,  as  in  New 
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same  plan,- the  same  Chinese  laundries,*  with  Li  Kow  risible 
throvigh  the  window,  the  same  ice-cream  stures,  the  same 
large  hotels  with  seedy  men  hovering  about  in  the  cheerless 
entrauce-hall;  the  same  street  cars  passing  to  and  fro  with 
passengers  clinging  to  the  door-step,  the  same  locomotives 
ringing  their  great  bells  us  they  clank  slowly  down  the  middle 
of  the  street.  I  admit  that  in  external  ;wpect  there  is  a  sad 
monfttony  in  the  larger  towns  of  England  also.  Compare  Eng- 
lish cities  with  Italian  eities.  and  most  of  the  former  seem 
like  one  another,  incajfable  of  being,  so  to  si>eak,  individualized 
as  you  individualize  a  man  with  a  definite  character  and  aspect 
unlike  that  of  other  men.  Take  the  Lancashire  towns,  for 
instance,  large  and  prosperous  places.  You  cannot  individu- 
alize Bolton  or  Wigan,  Oldham  or  Bury,  except  by  trying  to 
remember  tliat  Bury  is  slij;htly  less  rough  than  Oldham,  and 
Wigan  a  thought  more  grimy  thaii  Bolton.  But  in  Italy  every 
city  has  its  character,  its  memories,  its  life  and  achievements 
wrought  into  the  pillars  of  its  churches  and  the  towers  that 
stand  along  its  ramparts.  Siena  is  not  like  Perugia,  nor 
Pei-ugia  like  Urviet*i;  Ravunnu.  Himini,  Pesaro,  Fauo,  Ancona, 
Osimo,  standing  along  the  same  coast  within  seventy  miles  of 
one  another,  have  each  of  them  a  character,  a  sentiment,  what 
one  may  call  an  idiosyncrasy,  which  comes  vividly  back  to  us 
at  the  mention  of  its  name.  Now,  wliat  English  towns  are 
to  Italian,  that  Ami-rican  towns  are  U)  Eriglish.  They  are  in 
some  ways  pleiisanler ;  they  are  cleaner,  there  is  less  poverty, 
less  squalor,  less  darkness.  But  their  monotony  haunts  one 
like  a  nightmare.  Even  the  irksomeness  uf  dnding  the  streets 
named  by  numbers  beromes  insufferable.  It  is  doulitless  con- 
venient to  know  by  the  number  how  far  up  the  city  the  par- 
ticular street  is.  Hut  you  nannot  give  any  sort  of  character 
to  Twenty-ninth  Stret't,  for  the  name  refuses  to  lend  itself  to 
any  association.  Tliere  is  something  wearisomely  hard  and 
bare  in  such  a  system. 

I  return  joyfully  to  the  exceptions.  Boston  has  a  character 
of  her  own,  with  her  beautiful  Common,  her  smooth  environ- 
ing waters,  her  Beacon  Hill  crowned  by  the  gilded  dome  of  the 

York,  called  avcnuefi,  iind  »t>  niimliered.  In  Washington  the  avenara  are 
called  after  States,  and  of  the  two  brM  of  strPGls  (which  the  aveniiPKi  rmsR 
obliquely}*  cue  la  called  by  imii)b«ni,  the  uthur  by  the  leiters  uf  the  alphabet. 
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State  Huuse^  and  Bunker  Hill,  bearing  the  monument  of  the 
famous  fight.  New  York,  besides  a  magnificent  position,  has 
iu  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and  the  tremendous  rush  of 
men  and  vehicles  along  the  streets  as  much  the  air  of  a  great 
capital  as  London  itself.  Chicago,  with  her  enormous  size  and 
the  splendid  warehouses  that  line  her  endless  thoroughfares, 
now  covered  by  a  dense  smoke  pall,  leaves  a  strong  though  not 
wholly  agreeable  impression,  Richmond  has  a  quaint  oldr, 
world  look  which  dwells  in  the  memory ;  few  cities  have 
sea  front  equal  in  beauty  to  tlie  lake  front  of  Cleveland.  Was! 
ington,  with  its  wide  and  beautifnlly  graded  avenues,  and  t 
glittering  white  of  the  statt-ly  Capitol,  has  become  within  the 
last  twenty  years  a  singuliirly  handsome  city.  Charleston  has 
the  air  of  an  English  town  of  last  century,  though  lapped  in  a 
far  richer  vegetation,  and  with  the  shining  softness  of  summer 
seas  spread  out  before  it.  And  New  Orleans  —  or  rattier  the 
Creole  quarter  of  New  Orleajis,  for  the  rest  of  the  city  is  com- 
monplace—  is  delicious,  suggesting  old  France  and  Spain,  yet 
a  France  and  Spain  strangely  transmuted  in  tliis  new  clime. 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  America  more  picturesque  than  the 
Rue  Royale,  with  its  houses  of  all  heights,  often  built  round 
a  courtyani,  where  a  miiguolia  or  au  orange-tree  stands  in  the 
middle,  and  wooden  external  staircases  lead  up  to  wooden  gal- 
leries, the  house  fronts  painted  of  all  colours,  and  carrying 
double  rows  of  balconies  decorated  with  pretty  ironwork,  the 
whole  standing  languid  and  still  in  the  warm  soft  air,  and 
touched  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  decay.  Here  in  New 
Orleans  the  streets  and  public  buildings^  and  specially  the  old 
City  Hall,  with  the  arms  of  Spain  still  upon  it,  speak  of  history. 
One  feels,  in  stepping  across  Canal  Street  from  the  Creole 
quarter  to  the  business  parts  of  the  town,  that  one  steps  from 
an  old  nationality  to  a  new  one,  that  this  city  must  have  had 
vicissitudes,  that  it  represents  something,  and  that  something 
one  of  the  great  events  of  history,  the  surrender  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  New  World  by  the  Romano-Celtic  races  to  the 
Teutonic.  Quebec,  and  to  a  less  degree  Montreal,  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  away,  tell  the  same  tale;  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexi 
repeats  it. 

It  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  the  American  cities  of  anything 
that  speaks  of  the  past  that  makes  their  external  aspect  so  un- 
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suggestive.  In  pacing  their  busy  streets  and  admiring  their 
handsome  city  halls  and  churches,  one's  heart  sinks  at  the  feel- 
ing that  nothing  historically  interesting  ever  has  happened  here, 
perhaps  ever  will  happen.  In  many  an  English  town,  however 
ugly  with  its  smoke  and  its  new  suburbs,  one  sees  at  least  an 
ancient  clmrth,  one  can  discover  some  fragments  of  a  castle 
or  a  city  wall.  Even  Wigan  and  Northampton  have  ancient 
chiirr.hes,  though  Northampton  lately  allowed  the  North-west- 
ern Railway  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  the  castle  where 
Henry  II.  issued  his  Assize.  But  in  Aniprica  hardly  any 
public  building  is  associated  with  anything  more  interesting 
than  a  big  {>arty  convention  j  and,  nowadays,  even  the  big 
conventions  are  held  in  temporary  structures,  whose  materials 
are  sold  when  the  politicians  have  dispersed.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, does  this  %ense  of  the  absolute  novelty  of  all  things 
strike  one  so  strongly  as  in  San  Francisco.  Few  cities  in  the 
world  can  vie  with  her  either  in  the  lieauty  or  in  the  natural 
advantages  of  her  situation  ;  indeed,  there  are  only  three  ]>laees 
in  Kurope— Constantinople,  Corinthj  and  (ribrjiltar  —  that  enni- 
biue  au  equidly  perfect  landscaije  with  what  may  be  called  an 
equally  imperial  position.  Before  you  there  is  the  magniticent 
bay,  with  its  far-stretching  arms  and  rocky  isles,  and  beyond  it 
the  faint  line  of  tht-  Sierra  Nevada,  cutting  the  clear  air 
like  motlier-of-pearl;  behind  there  is  the  roll  of  the  ocean;  to 
the  left,  the  majestic  gatt^way  between  mountains  through 
which  ships  bear  in  commerce  from  the  farthest  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  to  the  right,  valleys  rich  with  corn  and  wine,  sweep- 
ing away  to  the  southeni  horizon.  The  city  itself  is  full  of 
bold  hills,  rising  steeply  from  the  deep  water.  The  air  is 
keen,  dry,  and  bright,  like  the  air  of  Greece,  and  the  waters 
not  less  blue.  Perhaps  it  is  this  air  and  light,  recalling  the 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  make  one  involuntiirily  look 
up  to  the.  top  of  these  hills  for  the  feudal  castle,  or  the  ruins 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  one  thinks  must  crown  them.  I  found 
myself  so  looking  all  the  time  1  remained  in  the  city.  But  on 
none  of  these  Ijcigbts  is  there  anything  more  interesting,  any- 
thing more  vocal  to  the  student  of  the  past,  than  the  sumptu- 
ous villas  of  the  magnates  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  who 
have  chosen  a  hill-top  to  display  their  wealth  to  the  city,  but 
have  erected  houses  like  all  other  hou^scs,  only  larger.     San 
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FraucLsco  has  liad  a  good  deal  of  history  in  her  fifty  years  of 
life ;  but  this  histonr'  does  not,  like  that  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
write  itself  in  stoue,  or  even  iu  wood. 

Of  the  unifonnity  of  political  institutiims  over  the  whole 
United  States  I  have  spnken  already.  Everywhere  the  same 
system  of  State  governiueuts,  everywhere  the  same  municipal 
governments,  and  almost  uniformly  haii  or  good  in  proportion 
t^  the  great<*r  or  smaller  populatiou  of  the  city ;  the  same  party 
niacihinery  org:iuiz»^d  on  the  same  mpthwis,  "  run  ■'  by  the  same 
wirepullers  and  "  workers/'-  In  rural  local  government  there 
are  some  diversities  in  the  names,  areas,  and  functions  of  the 
different  bodies,  yet  differences  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
points  of  likeness.  The  schools  are  practically  identical  in 
organizatictn,  in  the  suhjeots  taught,  in  the  methoils  of  teach- 
ing, thougli  the  administmtion  of  them  is  jis  completely  de- 
centralizeii  as  cjin  be  imagined,  even  the  State  oommissioaer 
luiviug  no  right  to  do  more  than  suggest  or  report.  So  it  is 
with  the  charitable  institutions, ^witli  the  libraries,  the  lecture- 
courses,  the  public  amusements.  All  thf^seare  more  abundant 
and  better  of  their  kind  in  the  rich^^r  and  more  cixltivated  parts 
of  the  country,  generally  better  in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in 
the  inland  States,  and  in  the  West  than  iu  the  South.  But 
they  arR  the  same  in  type  every^vhere.  It  is  the  same  with 
Bocial  habits  and  usages.  There  are  still  some  differences 
between  the  South  and  thi^  North;  and  in  the  Eastern  cities 
the  upper  class  is  more  Europeanized  in  its  code  of  etiquette 
and  its  ways  of  daily  life.  But  even  these  variations  tend  to 
disappear.  Eastern  customs  begin  to  permeate  the  West,  be- 
ginning with  tlic  richer  families ;  the  South  is  more  like  the 
North  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Travel  where  you  -will, 
you  iv.f^l  tliat  what  you  have  found  in  one  place  that  you  will 
iind  in  another.  The  tiling  which  hath  been,  will  be:  you 
can  no  more  escape  from  it  than  you  can  quit  the  hind  to  live 
in  the  sea. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  man  himself — to  man  and  to  woman, 
not  less  important  than  man.  The  ideas  of  men  and  women, 
their  fundament;il  beliefs  and  their  superficial  tastes,  their 
methods  of  thinking  and  their  fashions  of  talking,  are  what 
most  concern  their  fellow-men ;  and  if  there  bo  variety  and 
freshness  in  these,  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  monotony 
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of  cities  signify  but  little.  If  I  observe  that  in  these  respects 
also  the  sirniriirity  of  type  over  the  country  ia  aurprisingj  1 
sha.ll  be  asked  whether  I  am  not  making  the  old  mistake  of  the 
man  who  fancied  all  Chinese  were  like  one  another,  because, 
noticing  the  dress  and  the  pigtail,  he  did  not  notice  minor 
differences  of  ft-ature.  A  scholar  is  apt  to  think  that  all 
basinesa  men  write  the  same  hand,  and  a  business  man  thinks 
the  same  of  all  scholars.  Perhaps  Americans  thiuk  all  Eng- 
lishmen alike.  And  1  may  also  be  asked  with  whom  I  am 
comparing  the  Americans.  With  Europe  as  a  whole  ?  If 
so,  is  it  not  absurd  to  expect  that  the  diffeiences  between 
diil'creut  sections  in  one  peojde  should  be  as  marked  as  those 
between  dilTereut  peo[)les  ?  The  United  SUites  are  larger  than 
Europe,  but  Europe  has  many  races  and  mauy  languages,  among 
whom  contrasts  tar  broader  must  be  expected  than  between  one 
people,  even  if  it  stretches  over  a  continent 

It  is  most  clearly  not  with  Europe,  but  with  each  of  the 
leading  European  peoples  that  we  must  compare  the  people 
of  America.  So  comparing  them  with  tlio  peoples  of  Britain, 
France,  Grermany,  Italy,  Spain,  one  discovers  more  varieties 
betwei^u  individuals  in  these  Europeiua  peoples  than  one  finds 
in  Americ'i.  Scotchmen  and  Irislimeu  are  more  unlike  Eng- 
lishmen,'the  native  of  Normandy  more  unlike  the  native  of 
ProveaCL',  the  Pomeranian  more  unlike  the  Wurtemberger,  the 
Piedmontese  more  unlike  the  Neapolitan,  the  Basque  more 
unlike  the  Andalusian,  than  the  American  from  any  part  of 
the  country  is  to  the  American  from  any  other.  DifTerences 
of  course  th(?re  are  between  the  human  type  as  developed  in 
different  regions  of  the  country,  — ^differences  moral  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical.  You  can  generally  tell  a  South- 
erner by  his  look  as  well  as  by  his  speech,  and  the  South,  as  a 
whole,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  propagated  from  the  older 
Atlantic  to  the  newer  Western  States.  '  A  native  of  Maine 
will  probably  differ  from  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  Georgian 
from  an  Orei^^nnian.  But  these  differences  strike  even  an 
American  observer  much  as  the  difference  between  a  York- 
shireman  and  a  Warwickshire  man  strikes  the  English,  and  is 
slighter  than  the  contrast  between  a  midille-class  southern  Eng- 
lishman and  a  middle-<*lass  Scotchman,  slightr-r  than  the  differ- 
ences betwecu  a  peasant  from  Northumberland  and  a  peasant 
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from  Dorsetshire.  *  Or,  to  take  auotlier  vray  of  putting  it 
Bome  greiit  gathering  of  a  political  party  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  you  were  to  go  round  and  talk  to,  say,  one 
hundred,  taken  at  random,  of  the  persons  present,  you  would  he 
struck  by  more  diversity  between  the  notions  and  tastes  and 
mental  habits  of  the  individuals  eoinprisiug  that  one  hundred 
than  if  you  tried  the  same  expi'riiiipnt  with  tt  liundred  Ameri- 
cans of  similar  education  and  positirni.  similarly  gathered  iu  a 
eonveutiofi  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

1  do  not  iu  the  least  mean  that  people  are  more  commonplace 
in  AniL-rica  than  in  England,  or  that  the  Ainericans  arc  less 
ideal  than  the  English.  Neither  of  these  statements  would 
be  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  American  is  more  alive 
to  new  ideas,  more  eiusily  touched  tlirough  his  imagination  or 
his  emotions,  than  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  He 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  an  unqunnehable  faith  in  the 

X future.  I  meau  only  that  the  nativo-bom  Americans  appear 
vary  less,  in  fundamentals,  from  what  nmy  be  called  the  doi 
nant  American  tyi>e  than  Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  or  Italians  do  from  any  type  which  could  be  takeu< 
the  dominant  type  in  any  of  those  nations.  Or,  to  put  the 
thing  differently,  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  take  any  assei 
hhige  of  attributes  iu  any  of  these  European  countries  and  call  it 
the  national  type  than  it  is  to  do  the  likn.  iu  tlie  United  Stal 
These  are  not  given  as  the  impressions  of  a  tmveller.  Si 
impressions,  being  necessarily  hasty,  and  founded  on  a  com- 
paratively narrow  obaervatiou,  would  deserve  httle  eoutidem 
They  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  Europeans  long  resident 
America,  and  familiar  with  different  j>art8  of  the  country. 
They  are,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  most  acute  Americans 
themselves,  I  have  often  heard  the  latter  dilate  on  what  seems 
to  them  the  one  crowning  merit  of  life  in  Europe  —  the  variety 
it  affords,  the  0]>pnrtunitips  it  gives  of  easy  and  complete  charges 
of  scene  and  environment.  The  pleasure  which  an  American 
finds  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  pleasure  more  inU*nse  than 
any  which  the  European  enjoys,  is  that  of  passing  from  a  land 
of  happy  monotony  into  regions  where  everything  is  redolent 
with  memories  of  the  past,  and  derives  from  the  past  no  less 
than  from  the  present  a  wealth  and  a  subtle  complexity  of 
interest  wluch  uo  new  country  Ciiu  possess. 
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Life  in  America  is  in  most  ways  pleasantcr,  easier,  simpler 
than  in  Europe ;  it  floats  in  a  sense  of  happiness  like  that  of  a 
radiant  summer  morning.  But  life  in  any  of  tlie  great  Euro- 
pean centres  is  capable  of  an  intensity,  a  richness  blended  of 
many  elements,  which  has  not  yet  been  reat^hed  in  America. 
There  are  more  problems  in  Europe  calling  for  solution  j  there 
is  more  passion  in  the  struggles  tliat  rage  round  them;  the 
past  more  frequently  kindles  the  present  with  a  glow  of  imagi- 
natiye  light.  In  whichever  country  of  Europe  one  dwells, 
oue  feels  that  the  other  countries  are  near,  that  the  fortunes 
of  their  peoples  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  one's  own, 
that  ideas  are  shooting  to  and  fro  b*»tween  them.  The  weli  of 
history  woven  day  by  day  all  over  Euroj^  is  vast  and  of  many 
colours  :  it  is  fateful  to  every  European.  But  in  Amerina  it  i« 
only  the  philosopber  who  can  feel  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
fateful  to  jVmericans  also;  to  the  ordinary  man  the  Old  Wurld 
seems  far  off,  severed  by  a  dissociating  ocean,  its  mighty 
burden  with  little  meaning  for  hun. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  uniformity  I  liave  been  attempt- 
ing to  describe  have  commonly  set  it  down,  as  Europeans  do 
most  Anierie;in  phptinmeiia,  to  what  they  call  Democracy. 
Democratic  government  has  in  reality  not  much  to  do  with  it, 
except  in  so  far  aa  such  a  government  helps  to  induce  that 
deference  of  individuals  to  the  mass  which  strengthens  a 
dominant  type,  whetlnir  of  ideas,  of  institutions,  or  of  njan- 
ners.  More  must  be  ascribed  to  the  equality  of  material  con-  ^ 
ditions,  still  more  genrral  than  in  Eurox)e.  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  one  is  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  or  in  com- 
merce, or  in  some  handicraft,  to  the  extraordinary  mobility  of 
the  [lopnlation,  whicli.  in  migrating  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  brink's  the  tdiaracteristies  of  each  part  into 
the  others,  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  to  the  cheapness  of 
liteintuiH  and  universal  liabit  of  reading,  which  enable  every 
one  to  know  what  every  one  else  is  thinking,  but  above  all, 
to  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of 
it  have  been  made  all  at  a  stroke,  and  therefore  all  of  a  piece, 
as  compared  with  the  slow  growth  by  which  European  coun- 
tries have  develoiied.  Newness  is  the  cause  of  uniformity,  not 
merely  in  the  external  aspect  of  cities,  villages,  farmhouses, 
but  in  other  things  also,  for  the  institutions  and  social  habits 
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which  belonged  a  century  ago  to  a  group  of  small  communities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  been  suddenly  extended  over  an 
immense  area,  each  baml  of  settlers  naturally  seeking  to  retain 
its  cuHt^)ms,  and  to  plant  in  the  new  soil  shoots  from  which 
trees  like  those  of  tlie  ohl  hoinn  might  spring  up.  Thtf  variety 
of  European  countries  is  due,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  their 
race-elements  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly  commingled, 
but  also  that  many  old  institutions  have  survived  among  the 
new  ones ;  as  iu  a  city  that  grows  but  slowly,  old  buildings 
are  not  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  others  more  suited  to 
modern  commerce,  hut  arc  allowed  to  stand,  sometimes  empty 
ami  unused,  sometimes  half  adapted  to  new  purposes.  This 
scarcely  happens  in  America.  Doubtless  mimy  American 
institutions  are  old,  and  were  old  before  they  were  carried 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  they  have  generally  received  a  new 
dress,  which,  in  lulapting  them  to  the  needs  of  to-ilay,  conceals 
their  ancient  chameter;  and  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
difFusod  or  rejiroduccd  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  is 
in  all  those  Sfcites  practically  identical. 

In  ua<di  of  the  greiit  Europejin  countries  the  diversity  of 
primeval  and  medi;eval  times,  when  endless  varieties  of  race, 
speech,  and  faith  existed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred 
miles,  has  be'i-n  more  or  less  preserved  by  segregative  iuflu 
ences.  In  America  a  small  race,  of  the  same  sp'^ei^h  and  fai 
has  spre:ul  itself  out  over  a  vast  are^t,  and  has  hitherto 
strong  enough  to  im[>ose  its  own  type,  not  only  on  the  Dutc 
and  other  early  settlers  of  the  Middle  States,  but  on  the  immi- 
grant masses  wlm  began  to  arrive  in  the  middle  of  this  c^*ntury. 

There  are  now  in  America  more  Irish  people,  and  children 
of  Irish  people,  than  there  are  iu  Ireland ;  while  large  tracts 
in  the  country  and  some  of  the  cities  are  in  speech  rather 
German  than  American,  so  much  so  that  public  documents 
are  issued  in  both  tongues.*  Yet  neither  the  Celtic  nor  the 
Teutonic  incomers  have  substantially  affecteii  the  national 
character  and  habits,  though  the  latter  may  be  credited  with 
much  of  the  growing  t;iste  for  music  and  the  drama,  as  well 


uuu- 

utd^ 


1  In  the  presidential  >?onte9t  of  IH^  "  (^Ainpaifni  <1<'>onmpnts  "  were  published 
by  the  Demonmtir  National  Committee  in  German.  French,  Ilali&n,  Swedish. 
Norse,  Polish,  Dntch,  Welsh,  and  Hebrew;  and  new8pap«r6  went  dlatribalad 
printod  iu  Czet>h,  Hiingurian,  and  Spanisli. 
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as  with  the  progress  of  bititudiuarianism  in  religion.  Wiiether 
(he  host  of  immigrants  who  have  recently  arrived,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  backward  nwes  from  Central  Exirope  whom  the 
htst  lifteen  years  have  brou;:;ht,  will  be  as  easily  absorbed,  and 
whether  they  will,  in  the  process,  injure  the  absorbing  orgau- 
ism  —  these  are  questions  which  must  remain  unanswered  for 
at  least  another  generation.  So  far  as  our  present  data  enable 
a  prediction  to  be  maiie,  thty  jwint  to  the  permanent  predomi- 
nence  of  the  native  type,  thou^jh  possibly  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

May  one,  then,  expect  that  when  novelty  has  worn  off,  and 
America  counts  her  life  by  centuries  instead!  of  by  dec;i4les, 
variety  will  develop  itself,  and  such  complexities,  or  diversi- 
ties, or  incongruities  (whichever  one  is  to  call  them)  as  Euro- 
pean countries  present,  be  deeper  and  more  numerous? 

As  regards  the  outside  of  things,  this  seems  unlikely.  Many 
of  the  small  towns  of  to-day  will  grow  into  large  towns,  a  few 
of  the  large  towns  into  great  cities,  but  as  they  grow,  they 
will  not  become  less  like  one  another.  There  will  be  larger 
theatres  and  hotels,  more  churches  (in  spite  of  secularist  leet- 
urors)  and  handsomer  ones  ;  but  what  is  to  make  the  theatres 
and  churches  of  one  city  differ  from  those  of  another  ?  Fjishitm 
and  the  immense  facilities  of  intercourse  tend  to  wear  down 
even  sucli  diversities  in  the  style  of  budding  or  furaisliing, 
or  in  modes  of  locomotion,  or  in  amusements  and  forms  of 
social  interc^iurse,  as  now  exist. 

As  regards  ideas  and  the  inner  life  of  men,  the  question  is 
a  more  difficult  one.  At  present  there  are  only  two  parts  of 
the  countrj'  where  one  looks  to  meet  with  the  well-marked 
individualities  I  refer  to.  One  of  these  is  New  England, 
where  the  s])irit  of  Puritainsm,  expressed  in  new  literary 
forms  by  Emerson  and  liis  associates,  did  produce  a  peculiar 
type  of  thinking  and  discoursing,  which  has  now,  however, 
almost  died  out ;  and  where  one  still  mei'ts,  especially  among 
the  cultivated  classes,  a  larger  niunber  than  elsewhere  of 
persons  who  have  thought  and  studied  for  themsolvesj  and  are 
unlike  their  fellows,^     The  other  part  of  the  country  is  the 

1  The  old-fiulilonfvd  Puritan  fArmflr  hAfl,  howAver,  almoat  r&nished  from 
Massachosetts :  whr^n  he  went  Wcet,  attracted  by  the  ^eater  richness  of  the 
soil,  IrislnnL't)  ciiuit'  in  his  pUit.:e. 
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Far  West,  where  the  wilil  life  led  by  pioneers  in  exploration, 
or  muchiiig,  or  goUl-miiiiiig  has  produceii  a  number  of  striking 
figures,  men  of  extraordinary  self-reliance,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  geniiility  and  reckless  hardihood,  no  less  indiffer- 
ent to  their  own  lives  than  to  the  lives  of  others.  Of  pre- 
serving this  latter  type  there  is,  alas,  little  kope ;  the  swift 
march  of  civilization  will  have  expunged  it  in  thirty  years 
more. 

When  one  si.^es  iiiiUions  of  peoplo  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
und  Heading  the  same  books,  and  pLTuuives  that  as  the  multi- 
tude grows,  its  iiiiiuence  becomes  always  stronger,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  iit^w  points  of  repulsion  and  contrast  are  to 
arise,  new  diversities  of  sentiment  and  doctrine  to  be  devel- 
oped. Nevertheloss  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  the 
intellectual  proficiency  and  speculative  play  of  mind  which 
;vru  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  class  become  more 
generally  diffused^  as  the  pressure  of  effort  towards  matei 
success  is  relaxed,  as  the  number  of  men  devoted  to  scient 
art,  and  learning  increases,  so  will  the  dominance  of  what  ma" 
be  called  the  business  mind  dedims  and  with,  a  richer  variet] 
of  knowledge,  tastes,  and  pursuits,  there  will  come  also 
hirger  crop  of  marked  individualities,  aud  of  divergent  inl 
lectual  types. 

Time  will  take  away  some  of  the  monotony  which  comes 
from  the  absence  of  historical  associations:  fur  even  if,  as  ia 
to  be  hoped,  there  comes  no  war  to  make  battlefields  famous 
like  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  yet  literature  and  the  lives  of 
famous  men  cannot  but  attach  to  many  spots  associations  to 
which  the  blue  of  di8t%nce  will  at  last  ^ve  a  romantic  intei^ 
est.  No  people  could  be  more  ready  than  are  the  Americans 
to  cherish  such  associationn.  Their  country  has  a  short  past, 
but  they  willingly  revere  aud  preserve  all  the  memories 
past  has  bequeathed  to  them. 
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THE   TBStPRB    OF   TU£   WEST 

I  Wkstern  Amehica  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  study  the  modern  world  has  aeeu.  There  has  been  nothing 
iu  the  past  resembling  its  gronrth,  and  probably  therii  will  be 
nothing  in  the  future.  A  vast  territory,  wonderfully  rich  iu 
natural  resources  of  many  kinds;  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate,  fit  for  Kuroi)eau  labour;  a  soil  generally,  and  in  many 
places  mfLrvellously,  fertile;  in  some  regions  mountains  full  of 
minerals,  in  others  trackless  forests  where  every  tree  is  over 
two  hundred  feet  high;  atid  the  wliole  of  this  virtually  unoccu- 
pied territory  thrown  open  to  an  energetic  race,  with  all  the 
appliances  and  coutrivances  of  modern  science  at  its  cumma[id» 
—  these  are  phenomena  absolutely  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory, and  which  cannot  recur  elsewhere,  because  our  planet 
contains  no  such  other  favoured  tract  at  country^ 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  settled  in  tvopiwd  countries, 
which  soon  enervated  them.  They  carried  with  them  the 
poison  of  slavery;  their  colonists  were  separated,  some  by 
long  land  journeys,  and  all  by  still  longer  voyages  from  the 
centres  of  civilization.  But  the  railway  and  the  telegraph 
follow  the  Western  American.  The  Ureeks  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  before  Clirist,  who  planted  themselves  all 
roimd  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  always  enemies, 
and  often  powerful  enemies,  to  overcome  before  they  could 
found  even  tlieir  tratling-stations  on  the  coast,  much  less  occupy 
the  lands  of  the  intt^rior.  In  Western  America  the  presence 
of  the  Indians  has  done  no  more  than  give  a  touch  of  romance 
or  a  spice  of  danger  to  the  exploration  of  some  regions,  such  as 
Western  Dakota  and  Arizona,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try the  unhappy  aborigines  have  slunk  silently  away,  scarcely 
even  complaining  of  the  robbery  of  lands  and  the  violation  of 
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plighted  faith.  'Nature  and  time  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
rriiike  the  dpvelopraent  of  tl^e  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Pacific 
H]i>pr  the  Hwiftt'st,  e!iaii!st,  comjili'ti'st  luiliiovement  in  the  whole 
record  of  the  civilizing  pro^'iess  itf  initiikind  since  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  mouarcliy  gathered  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  under 
one  government^ 

The  iletails  of  this  development  and  the  statistics  that  illus- 
trate it  iiave  been  too  often  sot  forth  to  need  re-statement 
here,  it  i.s  of  the  character  ai»d  temper  of  the  men  who  hare 
conducted  it  tliat  I  wish  to  speak,  a  matter  which  has  received 
less  attention,  but  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
Americans  of  to-tlay.  Forjthe  West  is  the  most  American  part 
of  Americaj  tliat  is  to  say,  the  part  where  those  features  which 
distinguisli  America  from  Europe  come  out  in  the  strongest 
relief.  What  Europe  is  to  Asia,  what  England  is  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  what  j\jnerica  is  to  England,  that  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  are  to  the  Atlantic  States,  tlie  lieat  and 
pressure  and  hurry  of  life  always  growing  as  we  follow  the 
path  of  the  sunj  In  Eaateru  Amerie^i  there  are  still  tjuiet 
spots,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  for  instance^  in  nooks 
of  old  New  England,  iu  university  towns  like  Itliaca  or  Am 
Arbor.  In  the  West  there  are  none.  All  is  bustle,  motioUf 
and  struggle,  most  so  of  course  among  the  native  Americans, 
yet  even  the  immigrant  from  the  secluded  valleys  of  Thuringia, 
or  tht^  fihores  of  some  Norwegian  fjord,  learns  the  ways  almost 
as  readily  as  the  tongue  of  the  couutry,  and  is  soon  swept  into 
tlie  whirlpool. 

It  is  the  most  enterprising  and  unsettled  Americans  that 
come  West;  and  when  they  have  left  their  old  haunts,  broken 
their  old  ties,  resigned  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their 
former  homos,  they  are  resolved  to  obtain  the  wealth  and  suc- 
cess for  which  they  have  come.  They  throw  themselves  into 
work  with  a  feverish  yet  sustained  intensity.  They  rise  early, 
they  work  all  day,  they  have  few  pleasures,  few  opiKirtiinities 
for  relaxation.^  I  remember  in  the  young  city  of  ISeattle  on 
Puget  Sound  to  have  found  business  in  full  swing  at  seven 

1  In  tlie  newer  towns,  which  are  often  ootbinK  niorc  tluin  groups  of  shADtlM 
with  A  large  hotel,  a  hank,  n  church,  and  ion,  some  driiiking'-miouiia  and  giiD- 
bUn^-houHt's,  there  are  few  womeu  ami  no  homes.  Everybody,  oxoept  recent 
inunigrauts.  ClUaetie,  and  the  very  pcMreit  natlTe  Americafu,  lives  in  the 
hotaL 
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o'clock  A.M.:  the  sliopa  open,  the  streets  full  of  people. 
Everything  is  speculative,  land  (or,  as  it  is  usually  cnlled,  "real 
estate*')  most  so,  tlie  v;tlnp  of  lota  of  ground  rising  or  falling 
perhaps  two  or  fkree  hundred  per  cent  iu  the  year.  No  one 
has  any  fixed  occupation;  he  is  a  storekeeper  to-day,  a  rauch- 
man  to-iuorrow,  a  miner  next  week.  I  found  tlie  waiters  in 
the  chief  hotel  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  saving  their  autumn 
and  winter  wages  to  start  off  in  the  spring  '*  prospecting  "  for 
silver  "claims"  iu  the  mountains.  Few  men  stay  in  one  of 
the  newer  cities  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months;  to  have 
been  there  a  whole  year  is  to  be  an  old  inhabitant,  an  oracle  if 
you  have  succeeded,  a  by-word  if  you  have  not,  for  to  prosper 
in  the  West  you  must  be  able  to  turn  your  hand  to  anything, 
and  seize  the  chance  to-day  which  every  one  else  will  have 
seen  to-morrow.  This  venturesome  and  shifting  life  strengthens 
the  reckless  and  heedless  habits  of  the  peo])lo.  Every  one 
thinks  so  much  of  gaining  that  he  thinks  little  of  spending, 
and  in  the  general  dearness  of  commodities,  food  (in  the  agri- 
cultural districts)  excepted,  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  care 
about  small  sums.  In  California  for  many  years  no  coin  lower 
than  a  ten-cent  piece  (5cL)  was  in  circulation;  and  even  in 
1881,  though  most  articles  of  food  were  abundant,  nothing  was 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  five  cents.  The  most  striking  alter- 
nations of  fortune,  the  great  coups  whicli  fascinate  men  and 
makf^  them  play  for  all  or  nothing,  are  of  course  commoner  in 
mining  regions  than  elsewhere.*  But  money  is  everywhere  so 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  speculative  investment,  whether 
in  land,  live  stock,  or  trade,  as  to  fetch  very  high  interest. 
At  Walla  Walla  (in  what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton) I  found  in  1881  that  the  interest  on  debts  secured  on 
good  safe  mortgages  was  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent  per 
annum,  of  course  payable  monthly. 

The  carelessness  is  public  as  well  as  private.  Tree  stumps 
are  left  standing  in  the  streets  of  a  large  and  flourishing  town 
like  Leadville,  because  the  municipal  authorities  cannot  be  at 
the  trouble  of  cutting  or  burning  them.  Swamps  are  left 
nndrained  in  the  suburbs  of  a  populous  city  like  Portland, 

'  In  California  In  1881 1  was  sbovrn  an  eatat«  of  600,000  acrea  which  was  said 
to  have  been  Iat«l3r  bought  for  9*3^,000  (£15,000)  by  a  man  who  bad  made  his 
fortune  in  two  years*  miniug,  having  oome  oat  without  a  penny. 
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and  the  risk  of 
heafl- 


■d  over  enrred  tualki  fan%M  wUcft  ma^  is  if  kfaej 
Mold  not  stand  %  bi^  wind  or  the  paMn^e  of  a  hmwj  train. 

Tim  miztore  of  science  and  ru4aBeM  is  ooe  of  a  aenoa  at 
aingalar  eontfasis  whieh  nma  thiw^h  Uie  West,  not  Itm  eon- 
apienoQS  m  tiieminda  of  tihe  people  tlttB  in  tfaetrnuxooadii^ga* 
They  Tafaif  good  gDremmen^  and  bare  a  iiiinsilahlrr  Caenhy 
for  oiganhifig  aome  kind  of  goreramenty  bat  tbey  are  ^^ly^nK 
of  lawleaaaeaa  which  does  ooi  direcUj  attack  their  own  inter- 
est. Horse-stealing  and  insults  to  women  axe  the  two  onpar- 
dooable  offences;  all  others  are  often  snared  to  go  impnnishod 
I  was  in  a  considerable  Western  city,  with  a  popvlation  el 
70,000  people,  some  years  ago,  when  the  lftfl»^«"g  newspaper  of 
the  place,  commenting  on  one  of  the  train  robberies  that  bad 
been  frequent  in  the  State,  obserred  that  so  long  as  the  brigands 
had  con&ied  themselves  to  robbing  the  railway  eompoLnies  and 
tiie  express  companies  of  property  for  whose  loss  the  *^'y*Bpanifs 
most  answer,  no  one  had  greatly  cared,  seeing  that  these  com- 
panies themselves  robbed  the  pablic^  but  now  thxU  private 
citizens  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  their  personal  baggage  and 
money,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  might  be  compromised,  aaJ 
something  ought  to  be  done  —  a  sentiment  delivered  with  all 
gravity,  as  the  rest  of  the  article  showed.^  Brigandage  tends 
to  disappear  when  the  country  becomes  populous,  though  there 
are  places  in  comparatively  old  States  like  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri where  the  railways  are  still  unsafe.  But  the  same 
heedlessness  suffers  other  evils  to  take  root,  evils  likely  to 
prove  permanent,  including  some  refinements  of  political 
roguery  which  it  is  strange  to  find  amid  the  simple  life  of 
forests  and  prairies. 

Another  such  contrast  is  presented  by  the  tendency  of  this 
slirewd  and  e<lucated  ])eople  to  relapse  iuto  the  oldest  and  most 
childish  forms  of  superstition.  Fortune-telling,  clairvoyance^ 
atUimpts  to  pry  by  the  help  of  "medivims"  into  the  book  of 
fate,  are  so  common  in  ]>arts  of  the  West  that  the  newspapers 

1  ThU  ntoke*  plniuible  the  story  of  the  Texu  jadj^  who  allowed  mnrdaran 
tOMKmpc  nn  |Miii)tHor  Ittv  till  bti  fooud  the  value  of  real  estate decUmng.  wbei 
be  aaw  to  it  that  the  oext  few  offcndora  were  hanged. 
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devote  a  special  column,  headed  "astrologers,"  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  these  wizards  and  pythonesses.*  I  have  counted 
in  one  issue  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  as  many  as  eighteen 
such  advertisements,  six  of  which  were  of  simple  fortune- 
tellers, like  thoso  who  used  to  beguile  the  peasant  girls  of 
Devonshire.  In  fact,  the  profession  of  a  soothsayer  or  astrol- 
oger IB  a  recognized  one  in  California  now,  as  it  was  in  the 
Greece  of  Homer.  Possibly  the  prevalence  of  mining  specu- 
lation, possibly  the  existence  of  a  large  mass  of  ignorant 
immigrants  from  Europe,  may  help  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon, which,  as  California  is  deemed  an  exceptionally 
unreligions  State,  illustrates  the  famous  saying  that  the  less 
faith  the  more  superstition. 

All  the  passionate  eagerneaa,  all  the  strenuous  effort  of  the 
Westerns  is  directed  towards  tlie  material  development  of  the 
country.  To  open  the  greatest  number  of  mines  and  extract 
the  greatest  quantity  of  ore,  to  scatter  cattle  over  a  thousand 
hills,  to  turn  the  flower-spangled  prairies  of  the  North-west 
into  wlieat-tields,  to  cover  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  South-west 
with  vines  and  olives:  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  their  lives, 
this  is  their  daily  and  nightly  thought  — 

*'  juvat  Ismara  Baocho 
Cooserere  atque  olea  magnum  vestire  Tabumum." 

The  passion  is  so  absorbing,  and  so  covers  the  horizon  of  public 

as  well  as  private  life  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  selfish  —  it 
takes  from  ita  very  vaatness  a  tinge  of  ideality.  To  have  an 
immense  production  of  exchangeable  coinmuiiities,  to  force 
from  nature  the  most  she  can  be  made  to  yield^  and  send  it  east 
and  west  by  the  cheapest  routes  to  the  dearest  markets,  mak- 
ing one's  city  a  centre  of  trade,  and  raising  the  price  of  its 
real  estate  —  this,  whicli  might  not  havp  seemed  a  glorious 
consummation  to  Tsaiah  or  Plato,  is  preached  by  Western 
newspapers  as  a  kind  of  religion.  It  is  not  really,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  wholl)',  sordid.  These  people  are  intoxicaterl  by  the 
majestic  scale  of  tho  nature  in  whicli  their  lot  is  cast,  enormous 
mineral  deposits,  boundless  prairies,  forests  which,  even  stpian- 
dered  —  wickedly  squandered  —  as  tliey  now  are,  will  supply 

'  Ohio  In  1 88Ji  imposed  a  licnnoe  tax  of  8300  a  year  on  "  astrolo^rB,  fortane- 
tellers,  clairroyuiiu,  palniisUirft,  and  aeon." 
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timber  to  the  Uaite<:  States  for  edotories;  a  soil  which,  vitk 
tike  mdest  cnltiratkm,  jields  the  most  abBndant  crops,  a  popa- 
knia  eontiiieiit  for  their  market.  Thej  Me  all  roond  tbem  rail- 
ways  being  boiU,  telegnipb  wires  kia,  steamboat  linca  aexott 
the  Pacific  projected,  vities  springing  np  in  the  solitodes,  aad 
settlers  making  the  irildemeas  to  blossom  like  the  nee.  Their 
imagination  revels  in  these  sights  and  signs  of  progress,  and 
they  gild  thi^ir  qwu  stniggleii  fur  fortune  with  tlie  belief  that 
they  are  the  missionaries  of  civilization  and  the  instruments  of 
Providence  in  the  greatest  work  the  world  has  seen.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  newspaper  published  at  Tacoma  in  Wash- 
ington (then  a  Territory)  expresses  with  frank  simplicity  the 
conception  of  greatness  and  happiness  which  is  uppermost 
in  tliti  Far  West ;  and  what  may  seem  a  touch  of  oonacioiiB 
humour  is,  if  humorous  it  be,  none  the  less  an  ezpreaakm  of 
sincere  conriction. 


WHT   WE  SHOULD  BE  HAPPT 


•*  BMSQse  we  are  praciicalljr  at  the  hesd  of  nSTSgailon  on  Paget  Socnd. 
Tacoma  is  the  place  where  all  the  surplus  prodoctii  of  the  south  and  of  the 
east,  that  are  exported  by  way  of  ttie  Soaud,  most  be  laden  on  board  the 
vesavls  tlutt  are  to  carry  them  t^  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  We  should 
be  happy  becaoae  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
the  sliippin^  point  for  the  south  and  east,  the  centre  fn^m  which  shall 
radiate  lines  of  commerce  lo  every  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  e&ith, 
we  are  aUo  nearer  by  many  milea  tlmn  any  other  town  on  I'u^et  Soond 
lo  tlnit  pas»  In  the  Cascade  mountains  through  which  the  Cascade  division 
of  ih**  \orthem  Pacific  railroaii  will  Iw  bnill  in  the  near  future  ;  not  only 
nearer  lo  the  Slampedo  pa^s,  but  easily  accesRible  from  there  by  a  railroad 
line  of  gentle  grade,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  town  to  the 
north  of  us. 

'*  We  Hhotiid  be  happy  for  these  reasons  and  because  we  are  connected 
by  rail  witli  Portland  on  the  Willamette,  with  St.  Paul,  Chioa^o,  and  New 
Yoric ;  because  being  thus  connected  we  are  in  daily  cominunicalion  with 
tlie  sorial,  |>oliti(Tal,  and  financial  ct^ntres  of  the  western  hemiispherp  ;  be- 
cause all  the  people  of  the  south  and  of  the  east  who  virtit  these  shores 
must  flntt  vIhIi  New  Tacoma;  becauKC  from  here  will  lie  dititribuced  to  the 
poo|4e  of  the  north-west  all  that  sliall  be  brought  ai*nrs^  llic  contuient  on 
the  earn,  and  from  here  f^hall  be  <li.<iribiited  to  merchants  all  over  the 
t'niLed  States  the  cargoes  of  shipA  roiuridng  here  from  ever>'  foreign  port 
lo  load  with  wheat,  coal,  and  lumber.  We  should  be  and  we  are  happy 
because  New  I'acoma  Is  ibo  Pacific  coast  tcinninus  of  a  transcontincitul 
line  of  railroad.    Because  ibis  is  the  only  place  on  the  whole  Pacific  coatf 
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north  of  Sau  Pranclaco  whore  through  freight  from  New  York  can  b«  loaded 
on  stiip  directly  from  the  curs  in  which  it  came  from  the  Atlantic  side 

**  Other  reasons  why  we  should  be  liappy  are,  that  New  Tacoma  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  country  where  fruits  and  dowurs,  vegetables  and  grain, 
grow  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  that  we  are  surrounded  with  everything 
beautiful  in  nature,  that  wo  have  scenery  suited  to  every  mood,  and  that 
there  are  opportunities  here  for  the  fullest  development  of  talents  of  every 
kind.  We  have  youth,  good  health,  and  opportunity.  \^at  more  could 
be  asked  ?  ** 


If  happiness  is  thus  procurable,  the  Great  "West  ought  to  be 
happy.'  But  there  is  often  a  malignant  inflitence  at  work  to 
destroy  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  neighljotinng  city,  which 
is  making  progress  as  swift  or  swifter,  and  threatens  to  eclipse 
its  competitors.  The  rivalry  between  these  Western  towns  is 
intense  and  extends  to  everything.  It  is  sometimes  dignified 
by  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  greatness  of  the  city  which  a 
man  has  seen  grow  with  its  own  growth  from  infancy  to  a 
vigorous  manhood,  1  have  known  citizens  of  Chicago  as  proud 
of  Chicago  as  a  Londoner,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  proud 
of  London.  They  show  you  the  splendid  parka  and  handsome 
avenues  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  European  noble  shows  his 
castle  and  l»is  pictures:  they  think  little  of  offering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  beautify  the  city  or  enrich  it  with 
a  library  or  an  art  gallery.  In  other  men  tliis  laudable  cor- 
porate pride  is  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  love  of  competition 
which  lies  deep  in  the  American  as  it  does  in  the  English 
breast,  but  also  by  personal  interest,  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
individual  is  inseparable  from  t!iat  of  tiie  town.  As  its  for- 
tunes rise  or  fall,  so  will  his  corner  lots  or  the  profits  of  his 
store.  It  is  not  all  to\sTi3  that  euneeed.  Some  after  reaching 
a  certain  point  stand  stiU,  receiving  few  accessions;  at  other 
times,  after  a  year  or  two  of  bloom,  a  town  wilts  and  withers; 
trade  declines;  enterprising  citizens  depart,  leaving  only  the 
shiftless  and  impecunious  behind;  the  saloons  are  closed,  the 
shanties  fall  to  ruin,  in  a  few  years  nothing  but  heaps  of  straw 
and  broken  wood,  with  a  few  briok  houses  awaiting  the  next 

^  Tacomft  has  one  glory  whit^h  the  inhabitants,  it  is  to  b«  feared,  value  leas 
than  those  dwelt  on  in  the  article:  it  commands  the  flnust  \icw  uf  a  rauunialn 
OD  thflPac.l6ecuast.  perhaps  in  all  North  AmeriL'u,  looking  aerow  its  calm  inlet 
to  the  magnificent  snowy  loaaa  of  Miiiint  Tacoma  (14,700  feet}  rialug  out  of 
d»ep  dark  forests  thirty  mUes  away. 


tlH 


«€« 

tb» , 

bodicft  aad  mdiTidBal  uiimB  to 
bittvfe  tihflU  their  city  k  aJijiicii^  aad  all  its 
ataaing  ■tilL  Fiuipctilf  k  kfely  a  natter  of 
far  SB  aflsx  of  MriWii  laakcs  fMyeiitj,  wmd 
which  can  take  Many  !«■■,  attaaeto  geitlenw  XanyaplaM 
hM  Imd  Bpon  xU''lKxna''mBtO  it  fouad  aooKthii^  more  aolid 
to  lire  od;  and  to  a  ttaatger  who  asked  ia  a  aaall  F^  Wm- 
tern  toim  bow  saeb  a  city  coald  fceq>  op  foor  newspopen^  it 
wa«  W4j]l  aaawered  that  it  took  foor  newapapen  to  keep  ap 
ancb  a  city. 

Confidenee  goea  a  long  wnj  towarda  ■npcei.  And  tW  coofi* 
dense  of  Uieae  Weaterna  is  saperb.  I  happened  in  l^i83  to  be 
at  the  city  of  Bismarck  in  Dakota  when  this  Toong  aettlement 
was  laying  the  corner-stone  of  its  Capitol,  intended  to  contain 
the  balls  of  the  legislature  and  other  State  offices  of  Dakota 
when  that  flourishing  Territory  should  bare  become  a  State,  or 
perhajfS,  for  they  sfioke  eren  then  of  dividing  it,  two  States. 
The  town  was  then  only  some  five  years  old,  an<l  may  have 
bad  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  gaily  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  had  collected  many  distioguished  guestt 
—  Generul  U.  S,  Graat,  several  governors  of  neighbonring 
BtJites  and  Territories,  railroad  potentates,  and  others.  By 
far  th*i  mrwt  remarkable  fi^re  was  that  of  Sitting  Bull,  the 
famous  .Sioux  chiof,  who  ha<l  surprised  and  slain  a  detachment 
of  the  Amr-ricun  army  some  years  before.  Among  the  speechei 
mwiiOf  in  one  of  which  it  was  proved  that  as  Bismarck  was  the 
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centre  of  Dakota,  Dakota  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  the  centre  of  the  world,  Bismarck  was 
destined  to  "be  the  metropolitan  hearth  of  the  worUi*s  civili- 
zation/* there  came  a  short  but  pitliy  diucourse  from  this  grim 
old  warrior,  in  which  he.  tahl  us,  tlirough  an  interpreter,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  moved  him  to  shake  hands  with  everybody. 
However,  the  feature  of  the  ceremonial  which  struck  us  Euro- 
peans most  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  Capitol.  It  was  not  in 
the  city,  nor  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  cityj  it  was  nearly  a 
mile  off,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  brown  and  dusty  prairie. 
"  Wliy  horc?''  we  a,sked.  **  Is  it  because  you  mean  to  enclose 
the  building  in  a  public,  park?"  '*  By  no  means;  the  Capitol 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  it  is  in  thia  direc- 
tion that  the  city  is  to  grow."  It  is  the  sajne  everywhere 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Men  seem  to  live  in  the 
future  rather  than  in  the  present:  not  that  they  fail  to  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  but  that  they  see  the  country  not 
merely  as  it  is,  but  as  it  will  be,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  when  the  seedlings  sliall  have  grown  to  forest  trees. 

Tiiis  constant  reaching  forward  to  and  grasping  at  the  future 
does  nut  so  much  express  itself  in  words,  for  they  are  not  a 
loquacious  people,  as  in  the  air  of  ceaseless  haste  and  stress 
which  pervades  the  West.'  They  remind  you  of  the  crowd 
which  Vathek  found  in  the  hall  of  Eblis,  each  darting  hither 
and  thither  with  swift  steps  and  unquiet  mien,  driven  to  and 
fro  by  a  iirc  in  the  heart.  Time  seems  too  short  for  what  they 
have  to  do,  and  result  always  to  come  short  of  their  desire. 
One  feels  as  if  caught  and  whirled  along  in  a  foaming  stream, 
chafing  against  its  banks,  such  is  the  passion  of  these  men 
to  accomplish  in  their  own  life-times  what  in  the  past  it 
took  centuries  to  effect.  Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  pause,  for 
even  the  visitor  finds  himself  infected  by  the  all-pervading 
eagerness,  one  is  inclined  to  fisk  them:  "Gentlemen,  why  in 
heaven's  name  this  haste?  You  have  time  enough.  No  enemy 
threatens  you.  No  volcano  will  rise  from  beneath  you.  Ages 
and  ages  lie  before  yon.  Why  sacrifice  the  present  to  the 
future,  fancying  that  you  will  be  happier  when  your  fields 


1  In  the  Went  men  usually  drop  off  tho  cars  bofore  thoy  have  stopped,  and 
do  lint  enU^r  them  a^aiii  till  tticy  an*  alremly  iiimutlun,  baugioK  uo  like  bd«fl 
to  iht  end  of  tbti  taii  car  as  it  quits  the  dupot. 
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teem  with  wealth  and  your  cities  with  people?  In  Europe  we 
have  cities  wealtliier  and  more  populous  than  yours,  and  we 
are  not  happy.  Vou  dream  of  your  posterity;  but  your  pos- 
terity will  look  back  to  yours  as  the  golden  age,  ami  envy  those 
who  first  burst  into  this  silent  splendid  nature,  who  tirst  lifted 
up  their  axes  upon  these  tall  trees  iuid  lined  these  waters  with 
busy  wharves.  Why,  then,  seek  to  complete  in  a  few  decades 
what  the  other  nations  of  the  world  took  thousands  of  years 
over  in  the  older  continents?  Why  do  things  rudely  and  ill 
whicli  need  to  be  done  well,  seeing  that  the  welfare  of  yofur 
descendants  may  turn  upon  them?  WJiy,  in  your  hurry  to 
sulxlue  and  utilize  nature,  squander  her  splendid  gifts?  Why 
allow  the  noxious  weeds  of  Eastern  politics  to  take  root  in 
yo\ir  new  soil,  when  by  a  little  effort  you  might  keep  it  pure? 
Why  hasten  the  advent  of  that  threatening  day  when  the  vacant 
spaces  of  the  continent  shall  all  have  been  tilled,  and  the 
povert)'  or  discontent  of  the  older  States  sliall  find  no  outlet? 
You  have  opportunities  such  as  mankind  has  never  had  before, 
and  may  never  have  again.  Your  work  is  great  and  noble:  it 
is  done  for  a  future  longer  and  vaster  than  our  conceptions  can 
emhrace.  WTiy  not  make  its  outlines  and  beginnings  worthy 
of  these  destinies  the  thought  of  which  gilds  your  hopes  and 
elevates  your  jjurposes?  " 

Being  once  suddenly  called  upon  to  "offer  a  few  remarks*' 
to  a  Western  legislature,  and  having  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
not)iing  better  to  ofTtir,  I  tendered  some  such  observations  as 
these,  seasoned,  of  course,  with  the  compliments  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  *'l(X!ation"  reasonably  expected  frcnn  a  visitor. 
They  were  received  in  goo<l  part,  as  indeed  no  i»eople  am  be 
more  kindly  than  the  Western  Americans;  but  it  was  surpris* 
ing  to  hear  several  members  who  afterwards  conversed  with 
me  remark  that  the  political  point  of  view  —  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  founders  of  new  commonwealths,  and  responsible  to 
posterity  for  the  foundations  they  lai(],  a  point  of  view  so  trite 
and  obvious  to  a  European  visitor  that  lie  pauses  before  express- 
ing it  —  had  not  crossed  their  minds.  If  they  spoke  truly  — 
Bs  no  doubt  they  did  —  there  was  in  their  words  a  further 
evidence  of  the  predominance  of  material  efforts  and  interests 
over  all  others,  even  over  those  politicil  instincts  which  are 
deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  American  character.     The 
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arrangements  of  his  government  lie  in  the  dim  bankgroimd  of 

the  picture  which  fills  the  Western  eye.  In  the  foregrouufl  lie 
sees  ploughs  and  sawmills,  ore-crushers  and  railway  locamo- 
tives.  These  so  absorb  his  thoughts  as  to  leave  little  time  for 
constitutioiui  and  legislation;  aud  when  constitutions  and  legis- 
lation are  thought  of,  it  is  as  means  for  bctttr  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  earth  and  of  trade  to  the  producer,  and  prevent- 
ing the  greedy  corporation  from  intercepting  their  fruits. 

Politically,  and  perhaps  socially  also,  this  haste  and  excite- 
mentf  tliis  absorption  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  country,  are  unfortunate.  As  a  town  built  in 
a  hurry  is  seldom  well  built,  so  a  society  will  be  tlie  sounder  in 
health  for  not  having  grown  too  swiftly.  Doubtless  much  of 
the  scum  will  be  cleared  away  from  the  surface  when  tlie  liquid 
settles  aud  cools  down.  Lawlessness  and  lynch  Liw  will  dis- 
appear; salnoiiK  ami  gambling-houses  will  iiut  i)r(»sper  in  a 
well-conducted  population;  schools  will  imj)rove  and  universi- 
ties grow  out  of  the  raw  colleges  whicli  one  already  liuds  even 
in  the  newer  Territories.  Nevertheless  the  bad  habits  of  pro- 
fessional jwlitics,  as  one  sees  them  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are 
not  unknoivn  in  tltese  communities;  and  the  unrestfulneas,  the 
|>as8ion  for  speculation,  tlie  feverish  eagerness  for  qvtiek  and 
showy  results,  may  so  soak  into  the  texture  of  the  poimlar 
mind  as  to  colour  it  for  centuries  to  come.  These  are  the 
shadows  which  to  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller  seem  to  fall  at^ross 
the  glowing  landscape  of  the  Great  West. 
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Thx  task  of  forecasting  the  future  is  one  from  whioh  ai 
writer  does  well  to  turn  away,  for  the  coasts  of  history  are 
strewa  with  the  wrecks  of  predictions  launched  by  historiaxia 
and  philosophers.  No  such  ambitious  task  shall  be  essayed 
by  me.  But  as  T  have  described  fclie  institutions  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  commonwealtli  as  they  stand  at  this  inoiueDt,  seL.om  ex- 
pressing an  opiuiou  as  to  their  vitality  or  the  influeuc.*s  which 
are  at  work  to  modify  them,  I  may  reasonably  be  asked  to 
state,  before  bringing  this  book  to  a  close,  wliat  processes  of 
change  these  institutions  seem  to  be  at  this  moment  undergoing. 
Changes  move  faster  in  oar  age  than  they  ever  moved  before, 
and  America  is  a  land  of  change.  No  one  doubts  that  fif^ 
years  hence  it  will  differ  at  least  as  much  from  what  it  is  nuw 
as  it  differs  now  from  the  America  which  Toc^jueville  described. 
The  causes  whose  action  will  mould  it  are  too  numerous, 
too  complex,  to  subtly  interwoven  to  make  it  possible  to  con- 
jecture their  joint  result.  All  we  can  ever  say  of  the  future 
is  that  it  will  U^  unlike  tlie  present.  I  will  therefore  attempt, 
not  to  predict  future  changes,  but  only  to  indicate  some  of  the 
processes  of  change  now  in  progress  wliich  have  gone  far 
enough  to  let  us  see  that  they  are  due  to  causes  of  unmistak- 
able potency,  causes  likely  to  continue  in  activity  for  souie 
time  to  come. 

I  begin  with  a  glance  at  the  Federal  system,  whose  equilib- 
rium it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  preserve.  That  equilibrium  has  been  little  disturbed.  So 
far  as  law  goes,  it  has  suffered  no  change  since  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  recorded  and  formulate<l  the 
results  of  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  war  many  Americans 
and  most  EurtJpeaus  expected  a  dissolution  of   the 
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either  by  such  a  loosening  of  the  Federal  tie  as  would  reduce 
the  Union  to  a  mere  league,  or  by  the  formation  of  several 
State  groupa  wholly  independent  of  one  another.  At  this 
moment,  however,  uofcliiug  seems  less  likely  than  anotlier 
Hewssiou.  The  States*  Rights  s])irit  h:is  declined.  The 
material  interests  of  every  part  of  the  country  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  every  other.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  cities 
has  been  invested  in  mines  in  the  West,  in  ironworks  and 
manufactories  in  the  South,  in  mortgages  and  railroads  every- 
where. The  South  and  the  West  "need  this  capital  for  their 
development,  autl  are  daily  in  closer  busiuess  relations  with 
the  East.  The  produce  of  the  W'est  finds  its  way  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  ports  of  the  East.  Every  produce 
market,  every  share  market,  vibrates  in  response  to  tlie  Prod- 
uce Exchange  and  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York.  Each  Part 
of  the  country  has  come  to  know  the  other  parts  far  better 
than  was  possible  in  earlier  times;  and  the  habit  of  taking 
journeys  liither  and  thither  grows  with  the  always-growing 
facilities  of  travel.  Many  families  have  sous  or  brothers  in 
remote  Stiites;  many  titudents  come  from  the  West  and  the 
South  to  Eastern  universities,  and  form  ties  of  close  friend- 
ship there.  Kailways  and  telegraplis  are  daily  narrowing  and 
conipressiug  the  vast  area  between  ocean  and  ocean.  As  the 
civilized  world  was  a  larger  world  in  the  days  of  Herodotus 
than  it  is  now, —  for  it  took  twice  as  many  months  to  travel 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  takes 
now  to  circumnavigate  the  globe;  one  was  obliged  to  use  a 
greater  number  of  languages,  and  the  journey  was  incompara- 
bly more  dangerous, —  so  now  the  United  States,  with  their 
sixty-six  millions  of  people,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  Gulf  of  Californiii,  are  a  smaller  country  for  all  the 
purposes  of  government,  of  commerce,  and  of  social  inter- 
course, tlian  they  were  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana  in  1S03, 
for  it  took  longer  tlien  to  go  from  Boston  to  Charleston  than 
it  takes  now  to  go  from  Portland  in  Maine  to  Portland  in 
Oregon,  and  the  journey  was  far  more  costly  and  difficult. 
'  V  Even  the  Pacific  States,  which  might  have  seemed  likely  to 
form  a  n.nmmnnity  by  themselves,  arc  being  drawn  closer  to 
those  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Population  will  in  time  be- 
Gome  almost  continuous  along  the  lines  of  the  Northern  and 
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Southern  Pacific  Railways,  and  though  the  deserts  of  Kev 
may  remain  unreclaimed,  proaperous  compiunities  round  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  will  form  a  link  between  California  auU  the 
R<x^ky  Alountiiin  States.  With  more  frequent  communication, 
local  (peculiarities  and  local  habits  of  thought  diminish;  the 
South  grows  every  day  less  distinctively  Southern,  and  country- 
folk are  more  influenced  by  city  ideas.  There  ia  now  not  a 
single  State  with  any  material  interest  that  would  be  benefited, 
probably  none  with  any  sentiment  that  would  be  gratified, 
separation  from  the  body  oi"  the  Union.  No  great  questi 
has  arisen  tending  to  bind  States  iuto  groups  and  stimulat 
them  to  joint  action.  The  chief  problems  which  lie  befi 
the  country  wear  an  aspect  substantially  the  same  in  its 
ous  sections,  and  public  opiuion  is  divided  on  them  in  those 
sections  upon  lines  generally  similar.  In  a  word,  the  fact 
that  the  governmeut  is  a  Federal  one  does  not  at  this  moment 
seem  to  make  any  differences  tn  tlie  cohesion  of  the  body  politic; 
the  United  Statics  are  no  mure  likely  to  dissolve  than  if  they 
were  a  unified  republic  like  France  or  a  unified  monarchy  like 
Ttiily. 

As  secession  is  improbable,  so  also  is  the  extinction  of  the 
several  States  by  absorption  into  tlie  central  government.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  Europe,  when  the  North  triiunphi 
over  secession  in  1865,  that  the  Federal  system  was  vir 
at  an  end.  The  legal  authority  of  Congress  and  the  Presid 
had  been  immensely  developed  during  the  struggle;  a  po 
M  army,  flushed  with  victory,  fitoati  ready  to  enforce 
authority;  and  there  seemed  reas(m  to  think  that  the  Sou 
which  )iad  fought  so  stubbornly,  would  have  to  be  kept  down 
during  many  years  by  military  force.  However,  none  of  these 
apprehended  results  followed.  The  authority  of  the  ceutnd 
government  presently  sank  back  within  its  former  limits, 
some  of  the  legislation  based  on  the  constitutional  amendments 
which  had  extended  it  for  certain  purposes  being  cut  down  by 
judicial  decision.  The  army  was  disbanded;  self-government 
was  soon  restored  iu  the  lately  insurgent  States,  and  the 
upshot  of  the  years  of  civil  war  and  reconstruction  has  boon, 
while  extinguishing  the  claim  of  State  sovereignty,  to  replace 
the  formerly  admitted  State  rights  upon  a  legal  basis  as  firm 
as  they  ever  occupied  before.     At  this  moment  State  rights 
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are  not  in  qaestion,  nor  has  either  party  an  interest  in  advocat- 
ing the  supersession  of  State  action  in  any  department  of  gov- 
ernment. The  conservatism  of  habit  and  well-Hettled  legal 
doctrine  which  wouW  resist  any  such  proi>o8al  is  very  strong. 
State  autonomy,  as  well  as  local  government  within  each  State, 
is  prized  by  every  class  in  the  community,  and  bound  up  with 
the  personal  interest  of  those  who  feel  that  these  comparatively 
limited  spheres  offer  a  scope  to  their  ambition  which  a  wider 
theatre  might  deny. 

It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  ignore  the  growing  strength 
of  the  ceutriiietal  and  unifying  forces.  I  have  ulre^idy  referred 
to  the  influence  of  easier  and  cheaper  communications,  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  of  the  telegraph,  of  the  filling  up  of  the 
intermediate  vacant  spaces  in  the  West.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  invoke  congressional  legislation  to  deal  with 
matters,  siich  as  railroads,  which  cannot  V>c  adequately  handled 
by  State  laws,  or  to  remove  divergencies,  such  as  those  in 
bankrupt  iuws  and  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  which 
give  rise  to  practical  inconveniences.  Those  who  advocate  the 
proliibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  are  more  and  more  apt 
to  carry  their  action  into  the  Federal  s|)herH,  while  admitting 
that  the  Fedenil  Constitution  would  need  amendment  in  order 
to  enable  Congress  to  effect  what  they  desire.  So  tl»e  various 
parties  which  profess  to  champion  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
or  of  workingmen  recur  to  the  Federal  government  as  the  only 
agency  strong  enough  and  wide-reaching  emnigh  to  give  effect 
to  their  proposals,  most  of  which  indeed  wouhl  obviously  be 
impractieable  if  tried  in  the  narrow  area  of  one  or  a  few  States. 
State  imtriotism,  State  rivalry,  SUite  vanity,  are  no  doubt 
still  conspicuous,  yet  the  pnlitica.1  interest  felt  in  State  govern- 
ments is  slighter  than  it  was  forty  years  n^o,  while  national 
patriotism  hiis  become  warnifM*  and  more  pervasive.  The  rdle 
of  the  State  is  socially  and  morally,  if  not  legally,  sraalh^r 
now  than  it  then  was,  and  ambitious  men  look  on  a  State  leg- 
islature as  little  more  than  a  stepping-stone  to  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  interference  of  the  Fedenil  Executive  to  sup- 
press by  military  ]>ower  disorders  which  St-ite  authorities  have 
seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  has  recently  shown 
how  great  a  reserve  of  force  lies  in  its  hands,  and  has  led 
peace-loving  citizens  to  look  to  it  as  theii*  ultimate  resort  in 
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troublous  times.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  disjuDctire 
forces  will  never  again  reveal  themselves,  setting  the  States 
against  the  National  government,  and  making  States'  Rights 
once  more  a  matter  of  practical  controversy.  But  any  such 
force  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  to  prove  transitory, 
whereas  the  centripetal  forces  are  permanent  and  secular 
forces,  working  from  age  to  age.  Wherever  in  the  modem 
world  there  has  been  a  centrifugal  movement,  tending  to  break 
up  a  State  united  under  one  government,  or  to  loosen  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  parts,  the  movement  lias  sprung  from  a  sentiment 
of  nationality,  and  has  been  reinforced,  in  almost  every  case, 
by  a  sense  of  some  substantial  grievance  or  by  a  belief  that 
material  advantages  were  to  be  secured  by  separation.  The 
cases  of  HolLiiid  and  Belgium,  of  Hungary  and  Germanic 
Austria,  of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Turks,  of  Iceland  in  her  struggle  with  Denmark,  all  illus- 
trate this  proposition.  When  such  disjunctive  forces  are 
absent,  the  more  normal  tendency  to  aggregation  and  centrali- 
zation prevails.  In  the  United  States  all  the  elements  of  a 
national  feeling  are  present,  race,*  language,  liti^rature,  pride 
in  past  achievements,  uniformity  of  political  habits  and 
ideas;  and  this  national  feeling  which  unities  the  people  is 
reinforced  by  an  immensely  strong  material  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  single  government  over  the  breadth  of  the 
continent.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  while  there 
is  no  present  likoliliood  of  change  from  a  Federal  to  a  consoli- 
dated republic,  and  while  the  existing  legal  rights  and  func- 
tions of  the  several  States  may  remain  undiminished  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  importance  of  the  States  will  decline  as  the 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  National  government  increase. 
V  The  next  question  to  be  asked  relates  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  National  government   itself.      Its   equilibrium 

1  The  Immense  !nt1ax  of  imtnifn'&nts  has  not  ffrontly  affoct«d  the  Mnseof  rvca 
unity,  for  the  iiuini(n^DL'schiM  is  almo^tt  ahvayH^aKor  to  become  to  xll  Intents 
and  purposes  nn  American.  Moreover,  the  Immi^rrantft  are  bo  diapersed  ov«C 
tho  country  that  no  single  section  of  them  is  In  any  State  nearly  equal  to  ilM 
natlre  population.  However,  here  and  there  in  tlie  West,  Geruimiu  have  tried 
to  appropriate  townships  or  villaf^ejt,  and  keep  English -speaking  folk  at  a  dis- 
tance; and  in  Wisconsin  their  demand  lo  haveCverroan  taught  re^larlyin  l^ 
schools  \nte\y  gave  rise  to  some  bitt«rneKs.  Bat  the  very  fact  that  the  feeling 
of  racial  distinrtion  produces  no  rosults  more  srrinun  than  these  shovs  how 
far  that  feeling  U  from  being  a  source  of  political  danger. 
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stands  now  as  stable  as  at  any  former  epocli.  Yet  it  lias  twice 
experienced  violent  oscillations.  In  tlie  days  of  Jackson,  and 
again  in  those  of  Lincoln,  tlie  Executive  seemed  to  outweigh 
Congress.  In  the  days  of  Tyler,  Congress  threatened  the 
Executive,  while  in  those  of  Andrew  Johnson  it  reduced  the 
Executive  to  impotence.  That  no  permanent  disturbance  of 
the  kilauce  folh»werl  the  latter  of  these  oscillations  shows  how 
well  tlie  balance  ha*.l  been  adjusted  at  startiu^j.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  is  notliiug  to  show  that  any  one  department  is 
gaining  on  any  other.  The  Judiciary,  if  indeed  the  judges 
can  be  called  a  political  department,  would  seem  to  have  less 
discretionary  power  than  seventy  years  ago,  for  by  their  own 
decisions  tliey  have  naiTowed  tlie  scope  of  their  discretion, 
determining  points  in  which,  had  they  remained  open,  the 
personal  impulses  and  views  of  the  Bench  might  liave  had 
room  to  ])lay.  Congress  has  been  the  branch  of  government 
with  the  largest  facilities  for  usurping  tlie  |>owers  of  tlie 
other  branches,  and  probably  with  the  most  disposition  to  do 
so.  Congress  has  constantl}'  tried  to  encroach  both  on  the 
Executive  and  on  the  States,  sometimes,  like  a  wild  bull  driven 
into  a  corral,  dashing  itself  against  the  imprisoning  walls  of 
the  Coiiatitutiyn.  Hut  although  Congress  lias  suectteded  in 
occupying  nearly  all  of  the  area  which  the  Ctmstitution  left 
vacant  and  unallutted  between  the  seveiul  authorities  it  estab- 
lisiied,  Congress  has  not  become  any  more  distinctly  than  in 
earlier  days  the  dominant  power  in  the  State,  the  organ  of 
national  sovereignty,  the  irresistible  exixment  of  the  national 
will.  In  a  country  ruled  by  public  opinion,  it  could  hold  this 
position  only  in  virtue  of  its  cajianity  for  leading  opinion,  that 
is  to  say,  of  its  courage,  promptitude,  ;uid  wisdtmi.  Since  it 
grows  in  no  one  of  these  qualities,  it  wins  no  greater  asc^en- 
dency;  indeed  its  power,  as  compared  with  that  of  public 
opinion,  seems  rather  to  decline.  Its  division  into  two  co- 
ordinate Houses  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as 
of  safety.  Vet  what  is  true  of  Congress  as  a  whole  is  true  of 
each  House  taken  separately.  The  Senate,  to  which  the  emi- 
nence of  many  individual  senators  formerly  gave  a  moral 
ascendency,  has  lost  as  much  in  the  intellectual  authority  of 
its  members  as  it  has  gained  in  their  wealth.  The  House,  with 
its  far  greater  numbers  and  its  far  greater  proportion  of  inex- 
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perienoed  members,  suffers  from  the  want  of  internal  organi- 
zation, and  seems  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
dc?niands  made  on  it  for  constructive  legislation.  Now  and 
then  th«  lielplesaness  of  the  House  when  a  party  majority 
happens  to  be  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  or  the  selfishness 
of  tlie  Senate  when  in  its  almost  equally  divided  body  the 
interests  or  animosities  of  individual  senators  have  full  room 
to  play,  (Uiuses  delay.s  and  li-'ads  tu  com])roniises  or  half  meas- 
ures which  exiisperate  even  this  all  too  patient  jwople.  One 
is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  Congress  might  lose  its 
hold  on  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  sink  into 
a  snlH.>rdinato  position,  were  there  any  other  authority  which 
rnuM  lie  substituted  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
authority,  tor  law-makiug  cannot  be  given  to  a  jierson  or  to 
a  court,  while  the  State  legislatures  have  the  same  faults  as 
Congress  in  a  greater  degree.  We  may  acoxirdingly  surmise 
that  Congress  will  retain  its  present  place;  but  so  far  as  can 
be  gatlierod  from  i)resent  phenomena,  it  will  retain  this  place 
in  respect  not  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  its  ser- 
vices, but  af  tlieir  inability  to  provide  a  better  servant. 

The  weakness  of  Congress  is  the  strength  of  the  President. 
Though  it  eanuot  be  said  that  his  office  lias  risen  in  power  or 
dignity  since  1789,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  may 
reach  a  higher  point  than  it  has  txicupied  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War.  The  tendency  everj'where  in  America  to  con- 
centrate power  and  responsibility  in  one  man  is  unmistakable. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  President  should  become  a  desp 
that  is,  should  attempt  to  make  his  will  prevail  against 
will  of  the  majority.  But  he  may  have  a  great  part  to  pi 
as  the  leader  of  the  majorit)''  and  the  exponent  of  its  will, 
is  in  some  respects  better  fitted  both  to  represent  and  to  inl 
ence  public  opinion  than  Congress  is.  Xo  doubt  he  8uft« 
from  being  the  nominee  of  a  party,  because  this  draws 
every  aet  he  does  the  hostility  of  zealots  of  the  opposite  pai 
But  the  numl)er  of  voters  who  are  not  party  zealots  increases, 
increases  from  bad  causes  i\&  well  as  from  good  causes;  for  as 
a  capable  President  sways  the  dispassionately  (patriotic,  so  a 
crafty  President  can  find  means  of  playing  u|)on  tliose  who 
have  their  own  ends  to  serve.  A  vigorous  personality  attracts 
the  multitude,  and  attracts  it  the  more  the  huger  it  grows 
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and  the  more  Uie  cluinusteristio  weiikiiesses  of  Congress  stand 
revealed  J  while  a  chief  magistrate's  influence,  tliough  his 
political  opponents  may  complain  of  it,  excites  little  alarm 
when  exerted  in  leading  a  majority  which  acts  through  the 
constitutional  organs  of  goveniment.  There  may  therefore  be 
still  undeveloi.>ed  possibilities  of  greatness  in  store  for  the 
Presidents  of  the  future.  Kut  as  these  possibilities  depend, 
like  the  possibilities  of  the  British  ami  German  CrowTis,  per- 
haps one  may  add  of  the  Papacyt  on  tljt^  wholly  impre<Uctable 
element  of  i>ersonal  capacity  in  the  men  who  may  fill  the  office, 
we  need  speculate  on  them  no  further. 

From  the  organs  of  government  I  pass  to  the  party  system, 
its  machinery  and  its  raetho<ls.  Nothing  in  recent  history  sug- 
gests that  the  statesmen  who  claim  to  be  iwirty  leaders,  or  the 
politicians  who  act  as  party  managers,  are  disposed  either  to 
loosen  the  grip  with  which  their  organization  has  clasped  the 
country,  or  to  improve  the  methods  it  employs.  Changes  in 
party  measures  there  will  of  course  be  in  the  future,  as  there 
liave  been  in  the  past;  but  the  professionids  ure  not  tlie  men 
to  make  them  changes  for  the  better.  The  Macliiue  will  not 
be  reformed  from  within:  it  must  be  assailed  from  without. 
Two  heavy  blows  have  l>een  lately  struck  at  it.  The  first  was 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  \^^i.  If  this  Act  is  honestly 
administered,  and  its  principle  extended  to  other  Federal  of- 
fices, if  States  and  cities  follow,  as  a  few  have  done,  in  the 
wake  of  the  National  government,  the  Spoils  System  may 
before  long  be  rooted  out,  and  witli  that  system  the  jx)wer  of 
the  Machine  will  crumble.  The  Six>il8  System  has  stood  for 
some  sixty  years,  and  the  bad  habits  it  has  formed  cannot  at 
once  be  unlearned.  But  its  extinction  will  deprive  professionals 
of  their  chief  present  motive  for  following  politics.  The  tares 
which  now  infest  the  wlieat  will  presently  wither  away,  and 
the  old  enemy  will  have  to  sow  a  fresh  crop  of  some  other 
kind.  The  second  blow  has  been  the  passing,  in  all  the  States 
but  seven,  of  secret  ballot  laws,  which  have  reduced  the  fiower 
of  Machines  and  tended  to  make  elections  purer.  And  the 
third  is  the  frequent  appearance,  not  merely  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, but  in  Stixte  and  municipal  elections,  of  a  body  of  inde^ 
pendent  men  pledged  to  vote  for  honest  c^indidatos  irrespective 
of  part^'.     The  absence  for  a  number  of  years  past  of  genuine 
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political  iflsnes  dividing  the  two  parties,  which  has  worked  ill 

in  taking  moral  and  intellectual  life  out  of  the  partiea,  and 
making  their  contests  mere  scrambles  for  oftice,  has  at  last 
worked  well  in  disposing  intelligent  citizens  to  sit  more  looee 
to  party  tiea,  and  to  consider,  since  it  is  really  on  men  rather 
than  on  measures  that  they  are  required  to  vote,  what  the 
personal  merits  of  candiilates  are.  Forty  years  ago,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  fruits  of  Jackfionism,  that  is  to  say,  of  wild 
democratic  theory  coupled  with  sordid  and  quite  undemocratic 
practice,  had  begun  to  he  felt  by  thoughtful  persons,  the 
urgency  of  the  slavery  question  compelled  the  postponement  of 
reforms  in  political  methods,  and  made  patriotic  men  fling 
themselves  into  party  warfare  with  unquestioning  zeal.  Whe& 
the  winning  of  elections,  no  less  than  the  winning  of  battles, 
meant  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  no  one  covild  stop  to  examine 
the  machinery  of  party.  For  ten  years  after  the  war,  the  party 
which  was  usually  in  the  majority  in  the  North  was  the  party 
which  had  saved  the  Union,  and  on  that  score  commanded  the 
devotion  of  its  old  adherents  ^  while  the  opposite  party  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  struggling  back  to  power  that  it  did  not 
think  of  mending  its  ways.  During  the  last  fifteen  or  twen^ 
years,  the  war  issues  being  practically  settled,  public-spirited 
citizens  have  addressed  themselves  to  tlie  task,  which  ought  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  1850,  of  purifying  politics.  Their 
efforts  began  with  city  government,  where  the  evils  were 
greatest,  but  have  now  become  scarcely  less  assiduous  in  State 
and  national  politics. 

Will  these  efforts  continue,  and  be  crowned  by  a  growing 
measure  of  success? 

To  a  stranger  revisiting  America  at  intervals,  the  progrecs 
seems  to  be  steadily  though  very  slowly  upward.  This  is  also 
the  belief  of  those  Americans  who,  having  most  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  against  Bosses  and  spoilsmen,  have  had 
moat  misrepresentation  to  overcome  and  most  disappointments 
to  endure.  The  Presidents  of  this  generation  are  abler  men 
than  those  of  forty  years  ago,  and  less  apt  to  be  the  mere 
creatures  of  a  knot  of  party  managers.  The  poisonous  influ- 
ence of  slavery  is  no  longer  felt.  There  is  every  day  less  of 
sentimt'ntalism,  but  not  less  of  earnestness  in  political  dj 
cuBsious.     There  is  less  blind  obedience  to  party,  less  disp( 
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tion  to  palliate  sins  committed  from  party  motives.  The 
numl>er  of  able  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  scientific 
economics  and  politics  is  larger,  their  books  and  articles  are 
more  widely  read.  The  press  more  frequently  helps  in  the 
work  of  reform :  the  pulpit  deals  more  largely  with  questions 
of  practical  philanthropy  and  public  morals.  That  it  should 
be  taken  as  a  good  sign  when  the  young  men  of  a  city  tlirow 
themselves  into  politics,  shows  that  the  new  generation  is 
believed  to  liave  either  a  higher  sense  of  public  duty  or  a  less 
slavish  attachment  to  party  ties  than  that  whose  votes  have 
prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Above  all,  the  nation  is 
less  self-surticient  and  self-satisfied  than  it  was  in  days  when  it 
had  leas  to  be  proud  of.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Americans  walked 
in  a  vain  fotineit  of  their  own  greatness  and  freedom  and 
scorned  instruction  from  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World,  which  repaid  them  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
No  despot  ever  exacted  more  flattery  from  his  courtiers  than 
they  from  their  statesmen.  Xow  when  Europe  admires  tlieir 
power,  envies  their  wealth,  looks  to  them  for  instruction  in  not 
a  few  subjects,  they  have  become  more  modest,  and  listen 
willingly  to  si>eaker8  and  writers  who  descant  upon  their  fail- 
ings. They  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  acknowledge 
their  wcaknessesj  and  are  anxious  that  the  moral  life  of  the 
nation  should  l>e  worthy  of  its  expanding  fortunes.  As  these 
ha]>py  omens  liave  become  more  visible  from  year  to  year,  there 
is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  they  represent  a  steady  cur- 
rent which  will  continue  to  work  for  good.  To  judge  of 
America  rightly  the  observer  must  not  fix  his  eye  simply  upon 
her  present  condition,  seeking  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
evil  and  the  good  tliat  now  a[tpoar.  He  must  look  back  at 
what  the  best  citizens  and  the  most  judicious  strangers  per- 
ceived and  recorded  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago,  and  ask 
whether  the  shadows  these  men  saw  were  not  darker  than  those 
of  to-day.  whether  the  forecasts  of  evil  they  were  forced  to 
form  have  not  in  many  cases  been  belied  by  the  event.  Tocque- 
ville  was  a  sympathetic  a.s  well  as  penetrating  observer.  Many 
of  the  evils  he  saw.  and  which  he  thought  inherent  and  incur- 
able,  have  now  all  but  vanished.  Other  evils  have  indeed 
revealed  themselves  which  he  did  not  discern,  but  these  may 
prove  as  transient  as  those  with  which  he  affrighted  European 
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readers  in  1834.  The  men  I  have  met  in  America,  whoee 
recollections  went  back  to  the  fourth  deojule  of  this  century, 
agreed  in  sayiug  that  there  was  in  those  days  a  more  violent 
and  unscniijuluus  party  spirit,  a  smaller  respect  for  law,  ft 
greater  disposition  to  vioh^nce,  less  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  wise,  a  com])leter  submission  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
masses,  than  there  is  tti-day.  Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  Get- 
mans  had  arrived  upon  the  scene,  but  New  York  was  alre^uly 
given  over  to  spoilsmen.  Great  cor|>orationa  liad  S04vrcelj 
arisen;  yet  corruption  was  neither  uncommon  nor  fatal  to  a 
politician's  reputation.  A  retrospect  which  shows  us  that 
some  evils  liave  declined  or  vanished  while  the  regenerative 
forces  are  more  numerous  and  more  iietive  in  coml>ating  new 
niisdiiefa  than  tliey  ever  were  before,  encourages  the  belief 
that  the  general  stream  of  tendency  is  towards  iinprovemeutf 
and  will  in  time  bring  the  public  life  of  the  country  nearer  to 
the  ideal  which  democracy  is  bound  to  set  before  itself. 

Wlieu  the  Americans  say,  as  tliey  often  do,  that  they  trust 
to  time,  they  mean  that  they  trust  to  reason,  to  tlie  genemUy 
sound  moral  tone  of  the  multitude,  to  a  shrewdness  which  after 
failures  and  through  experiments  learns  what  is  the  true  intcr 
est  of  the  majority,  and  tinds  that  this  interest  coincides 
the  teiichings  of  morality.  They  ciui  afford  t-o  wait,  l>e< 
they  have  three  great  advantages  over  Europe,  an  absent 
class  distinctions  and  class  hatred,  a  diffusion  of  wealth  ami 
an  immense  number  of  small  proprietors  all  interested  in 
defence  of  property,  an  exemption  from  chronic  |wu]>erism 
economical  distress,  work  being  at  most  times  abundant,  many 
cjireers  open,  the  still  unocciipied  or  undeveloped  West  pro- 
viding a  safety  valve  available  in  times  of  depression.  With 
these  advantages  the  Americans  conceive  tlmt  were  their  coun- 
try now  left  entirely  to  itself,  so  that  full  and  free  scope  couM 
be  secured  to  the  ameliorative  forces,  political  progress  would 
be  sure  and  steady;  the  best  elements  would  come  to  the 
and  when  the  dregs  had  settled  tlie  lirjuor  would  run  clear. 

In  a  prcvi(ms  chajiter  I  have  observed  lljat  this  sanguinf 
view  of  the  situation  omits  two  considerations.  One  is  that 
the  country  will  not  lie  left  to  itself.  European  immigration 
continues,  and  tliough  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants 
lUake  valuable  citizens,  the  remainder,  many  by  their  political 
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ignorance  and  instability,  some  few  by  their  proneness  to 
embrace  anti-social  doctrines,  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
community,  low*»ring  its  tone,  providing  material  for  dema- 
gogues to  work  on,  threatening  outbreaks  like  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1877,  of  Cincinnati  in  1884,  of  Cines^  iu  1886,  of 
large  districts  in  the  West  in  18y3  and  1S94. 

Tlie  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  of  still  graver  import. 
There  is  a  part  of  tlte  Atlantic  where  the  westward  speeding 
steam-vessel  always  exjiects  to  eneoimter  fogs.  On  the  fo\uth 
or  fifth  day  of  the  voyage,  while  still  in  bright  sunlight,  one 
sees  at  a  distance  a  long  low  dark-gray  line  across  the  bows, 
and  is  told  this  is  the  lii*st  of  tlie  fog-l>ank8  whi<'h  have  to  l)e 
traversed.  Presently  the  vessel  is  upon  the  cloudy  ;inti  ruslies 
into  its  chilling  embrace,  not  knowing  what  perils  of  icel>erg8 
may  be  shrouded  within  the  encompassing  gloom.  So  Amer- 
ica, in  her  swift  onward  progress,  sees,  looming  on  the  horizon 
and  now  no  longer  distant,  a  time  of  mists  and  shadows, 
wherein  dangers  may  He  concealed  whose  form  and  rnagTiitude 
she  can  scarcely  yet  conjecture.  As  she  fills  up  her  western 
regions  with  inhabitants,  she  sees  the  time  approach  when  all 
the  best  land  will  have  been  occupied,  and  when  tlie  laud  now 
under  cultivation  will  have  been  so  far  exhausted  as  to  yield 
scantier  crops  even  to  more  expensive  culture.  Although 
transportation  may  also  have  then  become  chea]>er,  the  price 
of  food  will  rise;  farms  will  be  less  easily  obtained  and  will 
need  more  capital  to  work  thi»m  with  profit;  the  struggle  for 
existence  will  become  more  severe.  And  while  the  outlet 
which  the  West  now  provides  for  the  overflow  of  the  greut 
cities  will  have  become  less  available,  the  cities  will  have 
grown  immensely  more  populous;  pauperism,  now  confined  to 
some  six  or  seven  of  the  greatest,  will  be  more  widely  spread; 
wages  will  probably  sink  and  work  be  less  abundant.  In  fact 
the  chronic  evils  and  problems  of  old  societies  and  crowded 
countries,  such  as  we  see  them  to-day  in  Europe,  will  have 
reappeared  on  this  new  soil. 

High  economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the  beginnings  of 
this  time  of  pressure  lie  not  more  than  thirty  years  ahead. 
Nearly  all  of  the  best  arable  land  in  tlie  West  is  already  occu- 
pied, so  that  the  second  and  third  best  will  soon  begin  to  be 
cultivated;    while  the  exhaustion    already  complained  of  io 
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farms  which  have  been  under  the  plough  for  three  or  foui 
decadpfl  will  b*>  increasiiiglj"  fflt.  It  will  be  a  time  of  trial  for 
democratie  institutions.  Tlie  future  of  tiie  United  States  dur- 
ing the  next  half  century  sometimes  presents  itself  to  the 
inind  as  a  struj^gle  between  two  forces,  the  one  beueRcent,  the 
other  malign,  the  one  striving  to  speed  the  nation  on  to  a  port 
of  safety  Iwfore  this  time  of  trial  arrives,  the  other  to  ret-ird 
its  progress,  so  tliat  the  temi)e8t  may  be  upon  it  before  the 
port  is  reached.  And  the  question  to  which  one  reverts  in 
musing  on  the  phonomena  of  American  politics  is  this  —  Will 
the  progress  now  discernible  towards  a  wiser  public  opinion 
and  a  higher  standard  of  public  life  succeed  in  bringing  thfi 
mass  of  the  people  up  to  the  levt?l  of  what  are  now  the  Ijest 
districts  in  the  country  before  the  days  of  pressure  are  at  hand? 
Or  will  existing  evils  prove  so  obstinate,  and  European  immi- 
gration so  continue  to  depress  the  average  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism  anH)ng  the  voters,  that  when  the  struggle  for  life 
grt)ws  far  harder  than  it  now  is,  the  masses  will  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  abuse  their  power  and  will  seek  violent,  and 
because  violent,  probably  vain  and  useless  remedies,  for  the 
evils  which  will  afflict  them?  Some  such  are  indeed  now  pro- 
posed, and  receive  a  support  which,  small  as  it  is,  is  larger 
than  any  one  would  tliirty  years  ago  have  predicted  for  thero. 

If  the  crisis  should  arrive  while  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion still  lacks  the  prudence  and  self-control  which  a  democracy 
ought  to  possess,  what  result  may  be  looked  fur?  This  is  a 
question  which  no  experience  from  similar  crises  in  the  past 
helps  us  to  answer,  for  the  phenomena  will  be  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  There  may  be  pernicious  experiments  tried 
in  legisliition.  Thei-e  njay  be  —  indeed  there  have  been  already 
—  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence.  There  may  even  be, 
though  nothing  at  present  portends  it,  a  dislocation  of  the 
present  frame  of  government.  One  thing,  however,  need  not 
|je  apprehended,  the  tiling  with  which  alarinists  most  fre- 
qxieutly  terrify  us:  there  will  not  be  anarchy.  The  forces 
which  rest'tre  order  and  maintain  it  when  restored  are  as 
strong  in  America  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

While  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  time  of  strife  and 
danger,  he  who  has  studied  America  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
she  will  have  elemeuts  of  strength  for  meeting  it  which  aie 
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lacking  in  some  European  countries.  The  struggles  of  labour 
and  capital,  though  they  have  of  late  years  become  more  viru- 
lent, do  not  seem  likely  to  take  tlie  form  of  a  widely  prevailing 
hatred  between  classes.  The  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  a  great  many  small  owners  is  likely  to  continue.  The 
habits  of  freedom,  together  with  the  moderation  and  self- 
control  which  they  foster,  are  likely  to  stand  unimpaired,  or 
to  be  even  confirmed  and  mellowed  by  longer  use.  The 
restraining  and  conciliating  iutiuenoe  of  religion  is  stronger 
than  in  France  or  Germany,  and  more  enlightened  than  in 
those  continental  countries  where  religion  now  seems  strongest. 
I  admit  that  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  United  States  of  fifty 
years  hence  will  in  these  respects  resemble  the  United  States 
of  to-day.  But  if  we  are  to  base  our  anticipations  on  the  facts 
of  to-day,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  future,  not  indeed  with- 
out anxiety,  when  we  mark  tlic  clouds  that  Iwing  on  the  borizoUj 
yet  with  a  hope  that  is  stronger  than  anxiety. 
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Ip  it  be  hard  to  forei*ast  the  fieveloimirnt  of  political  insti- 
tutions and  habits,  how  much  tiardt^r  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  the  economic  and  sooiiil  life  of  the  United  States  will 
have  become  when  anothtT  h;ilf-century  of  marvellously  s>vift 
material  progress  has  mnre  tliaa  quintupled  its  wealth  and 
more  than  tripled  its  population;  and  when  the  number  of 
persons  pursuing  arts  and  hitters,  and  edmrated  to  enjoy  the 
most  refined  pleasures  of  life,  will  have  become  proportionately 
greater  than  it  is  now.  Tiie  cliauges  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
great  as  they  have  been,  may  then  prove  to  have  been  nc 
greater  than  those  which  the  next  tifty  will  have  bruui 
Prediction  is  even  more  difficult  in  this  sphere  than  in 
sphere  of  government,  because  the  forces  at  work  to  mod 
society  are  more  numerous,  as  well  as  far  more  subtle  and 
complex,  and  bccuiise  not  only  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  its  tlionght  ami  cnlturc  are  more  likely  than 
its  politics  to  be  affected  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  Old 
World.  All  I  ciin  attempt  is.  as  iu  the  last  preceding  chapter, 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  ehang*»s  which  are  now  in 
progress,  and  to  conjecture  whether  the  phenomena  we  now 
ohserve  are  due  to  permanent  or  to  transitory  causes.  I  shall 
ape^k  first  of  economic  changes  and  their  influence  on  cert;nn 
current  problems,  next  of  the  movements  of  population  and 
possible  alterations  in  its  chara<'t.er,  lastly,  of  the  tendencies 
which  seL»m  likely  to  continue  to  affect  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation. 

The  most  remarkable  economic  feature  cf  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  war  has  been  the  growth  of  great 
fortunes.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Federalist,  written  in 
1788,  which  says,  '*the  private  fortunes  of  the  President 
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SeiiatorB,  as  they  miiat  all  be  American  citizens,  cannot  poasi- 
bly  be  sources  of  danger."  Even  in  18.S,*i,  Toc<iueville  was 
struck  by  the  equal  distributiun  of  wealth  in  the  United  States 
and  the  absence  of  capitilists.  To-day,  however,  there  are 
more  great  millionaires,  as  well  as  more  men  with  a  capital  of 
from  |i:,'oO.UUO  to  .f  1,000,000  (£50,000  to  £200,000),  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  any  other  country ;  and  forty  years  hence  it  may 
probably  contjiin  as  many  large  fortimfs  as  will  exist  in  all 
the  countries  of  Euri^pi:^  put  together.  Nor  are  these  huge 
accumulations  due  to  custom  and  the  policy  of  the  law,  which 
have  in  England  kept  property,  and  especially  lauded  pro[>erty, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  so-called  custom  of  primogeniture, 
whereas  in  thn  American  States  the  influence  of  law  has  tended 
the  other  way.  An  American  testator  usually  distributes  his 
wealth  among  his  children  eqiuiljy.  However  rich  he  maybe,  he 
does  not  expect  his  daughters  to  marry  rich  men,  but  is  just:is 
willing  to  see  tlu^m  nmted  to  persons  supporting  themselves  by 
their  own  (-fforts.  And  he  is  far  nu)re  inclined  than  Europeans 
are  to  bestow  large  ptrt  of  his. wealth  upon  objects  of  public 
utility,  instead  of  using  it  to  found  a  family.  In  spite  of  these 
dispersin.]^  forces,  great  fortunes  grow  with  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  c<juntry,  and  the  op|>ortunities  it  offers  of  amiissing 
enormous  piles  by  bold  operations.  Even  an  unspeculative 
business  may,  if  skilfully  conducted,  bring  in  greater  grains 
than  can  often  be  hoped  for  in  Europe,  because  the  scale  of 
operations  is  in  America  so  large  that  a  comparatively  small 
percenfcige  of  ]>rofit  may  mean  a  very  large  income.  These 
causes  are  likely  to  be  permanent;  nor  can  any  legislation 
that  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  property  as  now  under- 
stood, do  much  to  restrict  them.  We  may  therefore  expect 
that  tlie  class  of  very  rich  men,  men  so  rich  as  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  spt-nd  their  income  in  enjoying  life,  though  they  may 
go  on  employing  it  in  business,  will  continue  to  increase. 

It  may  be  sugge3t(Hl  that  the  great  fortunes  of  to-tlay  are 
due  to  the  swift  development  of  the  West,  so  that  after  a  time 
they  will  cease  to  arise  in  such  numbers,  while  those  we  now 
see  will  have  been  scattered.  The  development  of  the  West 
must,  however,  continue  for  forty  or  fifty  years  to  come ;  and 
though  the  wealthy  do  not  seek  to  keep  their  wealth  together 
after  their  death  by  artificial  means,  many  are  the  sons  of  the 
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rich  who  start  with  rapit il  enough  to  give  them  a  great  advan- 
tage for  furtlier  aocuniiil  itiou.  There  are  as  yet  comparatively 
few  careers  to  compete  with  busiuesis ;  nor  is  it  as  easy  as  in 
Europe  to  spend  a  fortiint'  ou  pleasure.  The  idle  rich  of 
America,  who,  though  nlaiively  few,  are  numerous  enough  to 
form  a  class  in  the  greatest  Atlantic  cities,  seem  by  no  means 
the  most  contented  iAhah  in  the  country. 

The  growth  of  vast  fortunes  has  helped  to  create  a  political 
problem,  for  they  become  a  mark  for  the  invective  of  the  more 
extreme  sections  of  the  Labour  or  Socialist  parties.  But  should 
their  propagantla  so  far  piosper  as  to  produce  legislative  attacks 
upon  accunudated  wealth,  sucli  attiicks  will  be  directed  (at 
least  in  the  first  instance )«  not  against  indi\'idual  rich  meo, 
but  against  incorporated  companies,  since  it  is  thi-ough  corpo- 
rations that  wealth  has  made  itself  obnoxious.  Why  the 
power  of  these  ImmUcs  alumld  have  grown  so  nuich  greater  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  why  they  should  be 
more  often  controlled  by  a  small  knot  of  men,  are  questions 
too  intricate  to  be  here  discussed.  Companies  are  in  many 
ways  80  useful  that  any  general  diminution  of  the  legal  fai 
ties  for  forming  them  seems  improbable  j  but  I  conceive 
they  will  be  even  more  generally  than  hitherto  subjected 
special  taxation  ;  and  that  their  power  of  taking  and  using 
public  franchifies  will  be  further  restricted.  He  who  considers 
the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  power  which  three  or  four 
men,  or  perhaps  one  man,  can  exercise  through  a  great  cor^io- 
ratiou,  sufh  as  a  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  injury 
they  can  inflict  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  their  competitors, 
the  cynical  audacity  with  which  they  Lave  often  used  their 
wealth  to  seduce  officials  and  legislators  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  will  find  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  the 
American  masses  to  regidate  the  management  of  corporations 
and  narrow  the  range  of  their  action.  The  same  remark 
applies,  with  even  more  ft>r('e^  to  combinations  of  men  nofc 
incorporated  but  acting  together,  the  so-called  Trusts,  i.e,  com- 
mercial rings,  or  syndicates.  The  next  few  years  or  evtt 
decades  may  be  largely  occupied  with  the  effort  to  deal  wUh 
tltese  phenomena  of  a  commercial  system  far  more  highly 
developed  than  the  world  has  yet  seen  elsewhere.  The  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  amalgamation  of  railroads  and  tliA 
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tendency  in  all  departments  of  trade  for  large  concerns  to 
absorb  or  supplant  small  ones,  are  both  so  marked  that  prnl>- 
lems  of  this  order  seem  likely  to  grow  even  larger  and  more 
urgent  than  they  now  are.  Their  solution  will  demand)  not 
only  great  legal  skill,  but  great  economic  wisdom. 

Of  the  tendency  to  aj;gi-e;,':ition  there  are  happily  few  signs  so 
far  as  relates  to  agriculture.  The  only  great  landed  estates 
are  in  the  Far  West,  partirularly  in  Culiforniu,  where  they  are 
a  relic  from  Spanish  days,  together  with  some  properties  held 
by  land  companies  or  individual  speculators  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Stjites,  ])ropertit's  which  are  Iwing  generally  wold 
iu  small  farms  to  incoming  settlers.  Tlie  census  retunis  of 
1S90  do  no  doubt  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  hire  from  others  the  lands  th'-y  till.  While  the 
incrt-ase  in  the  numb<'r  of  farms  cultivated  by  the  ow^ler 
during  the  decade  ending  with  that  year  was  only  9.50  per 
cent,  that  of  farms  rented  for  money  by  the  cultivator  was 
41.04  per  cent,  and  that  of  farms  rented  for  a  share  of  the 
products  19.()o  per  rent.  This  may,  however,  lie  due  ]i:u'tly 
to  the  growth  of  small  negro  farms  iu  the  Soutli,  partly  to  the 
disposition  of  many  Western  fanners  to  retire  from  active 
lalwur  when  old  age  approaches,  letting  their  farms,  and  living 
on  the  rrnt  tlu-reof,  jjartly  alsu  to  the  buying  U])  of  lands  near 
a  ''boom  town"  by  speculators  for  a  rise.  Taking  the  country 
aa  a  whole,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  serious  change  to 
large  properties.*  In  the  South,  large  plantations  are  more 
rare  tliati  before  the  war,  and  much  of  tlie  cotton  crop  is  raised 
by  peasant  farmers,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
retunied  iu  180*)  |)roves.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale  may  in  some  regions  tuni  out  to  be 
more  profitable  than  that  of  small  fre'-holdera  :  agriculture 
aa  an  art  may  be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  science  may  alter 
the  conditions  of  proiluetinn  in  this  highly  inventive  country. 
But  at  present  n(»tliing  seems  to  threat**ii  that  system  of  small 
proprietors  tilling  the  soil  they  live  on  which  so  gi-eatly  con- 

>  Of  the  4,«M,r4l  farms  retuniud  in  the  c«n»u»  nf  1S90,  3,2tK»,728  arc  cnlli- 
vated  by  the  owner  anrl  l,*.".!!.!*!.'!  rented  by  thL' farmer;  and  of  tboKu  owiimI 
little  more  than  om^founh  would  npivuar  in  he  eubject  to  niortfniges.  The 
pnvportinn  to  Iho  wliol«  tiiitnbvr  of  dwelJinBS  nnt  ownod  but  hirwl  by  thoRo 
who  live  in  thorn  in,  of  rourHc.  %'ory  much  larger,  viz.  (i^t  per  cent  for  the  whole 
country,  and  70  pur  cent  fur  the  cUiea  with  murv  than  WJiW)  inhabltanU. 
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tributes  to  the  hajipineas  aud  stability  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  motives  which  in  Europe  induce  rich  men  to  buy  large 
estates  are  here  wholly  wanting,  for  no  one  gains  either  poLiti 
cal  power  or  socsial  status  by  becoiuiug  a  hiudlovd. 

Ciiaijges  iu  econoinia  conditions  have  begun  to  bring  ai 
changes  in  |>opalation  which  will  work  powerfully  on 
future  of  society  and  politics.  One  such  change  has 
passing  on  New  England  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
comparatively  thin  and  nngenial  soil,  which  has  genenilly  hard 
rock  at  no  great  depth  hehuv  thi'  surt*a(!e,  and  has  l>een  culti- 
vated in  many  places  for  ritgli  two  huniired  years,  is  now  unable 
to  susUiiu  the  competition  of  the  rich  and  virgin  lands  of  the 
West.  The  old  ratre  of  New  England  yeomen  have  accordingly 
begun  to  sell  or  abamion  their  farms  and  to  mignite  to  the 
upper  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi,  where  they  make  the  pros- 
perity of  the  North-western  States.  The  lands  which  they 
have  left  vaciuit  are  frequently  occupied  by  immigrants,  some- 
times French  Canadians,  but  chiefly  Irish,  for  few  Germans 
and  Slavs  come  to  Now  England ;  and  thi»s  that  whicli  was  the 
most  puirly  English  jiart  of  America  is  now  becoming  one  of 
the  most  Celtic,  siuL-e  the  cities  also  are  full  of  Irish  and  Cana- 
dians. In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  thn  jtersons  of  foreign 
birtli  or  parentage  are  already  56  per  cent  of  the  population, 
in  Rhode  Island  68  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
disappearance  of  a  picturesquely  primitive  society  which  nov- 
elists and  essayists  have  made  familiar  to  us,  with  its  delight- 
ful mixture  of  homely  simplicity  and  keen  intelligence, 
all  the  types  of  nistic  life  which  imagination  baa  since 
days  of  Theocritus  emb^dlished  for  the  envy  or  refreshm^ 
of  the  dwellers  in  cities,  this  latest  type  has  been  to  modem 
Europe  the  most  real  and  not  the  least  attractive.  It  will 
soon  have  passed  away;  nor  will  the  life  of  the  robust  sous  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  North-western  prairies,  vast  and  bare  and 
new,  reproduce  the  idyllic  quality  of  their  old  sun-oundin, 
But  the  Irish  squatters  on  the  forsaken  farms  rear  t 
children  under  better  conditions  than  those  either  of 
American  cities  or  of  the  island  of  tlieir  birth,  and  they 
replenishing  New  England  with  a  vigorous  stock. 

Another  change  may  possibly  be  seen  when  in  the  coursi 
a  few  decades  immigration  begins  to  turn  towards  a  South 
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region,  the  far  greitter  part  of  which  has  remained  until  now 
uiifle-veloped.  Western  North  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia 
ami  Alabama,  and  Eastern  Tennessee  j>o88ess  enormous  min- 
eral deposits,  only  a  lew  of  which  have  yet  bet^'un  to  he  worked. 
There  are  splendid  forests;  there  is  in  m;iny  phuvs  n  soil 
believed  to  be  fertile,  little  of  which  has  Im^oii  brought  under 
cultivation;  while  the  climate  is  in  general  not  too  hot  for 
white  labour.  It  seems  pi*obable  that  when  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  North-west  are  no  longer  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
continued  influx  of  settlers,  these  regions  will  become  the 
seat  of  industries  attracting  and  employing  a  vast  population : 
and  this  population  may  in  large  measure  come  from  the  more 
crowded  j^irts  of  the  Northern  States,  carrying  with  it  North- 
ern habits  and  ideas  which  will  quicken  the  progress  of  a 
backward  part  of  the  Souths  and  bring  her  into  a  more  perfect 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  mention  of  the  South  raises  a  group  of  questions,  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  negro  and  the  relations  he  will  sustain 
to  the  whites,  which  need  not  l)e  discussed  here,  as  they  have 
been  dealt  ^vith  in  preceding  chapt^'rs  (Chapters  XCll.  and 
XCIII.)-  ^'l**^*  alarm  which  the  growth  of  the  coloured  people 
formerly  excited  was  allayed  by  the  census  of  1890,  wliich 
showed  that  they  increase  more  slowly  than  the  whites,  even  in 
the  South,  and  form  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  negro  is  doubtless  a 
heavy  burden  fur  Amerii^an  civilization  to  carry.  No  problems 
seem  likely  so  long  to  confront  the  nation,  and  so  severely  to 
tax  the  national  character  on  its  moral  side,  as  those  which  his 
presence  raises.  Much  patience  will  be  needed,  and  much 
sympathy.  The  negro,  however*  is  necessary  to  the  South,  for 
only  he  can  till  its  hot  and  unhealthy  lowlands ;  and  his  labour 
has  proved  heliiful  also  to  the  mine-owners  and  iron-masters 
of  the  mining  regions  I  have  just  referred  to.  His  progress 
sinue  emancipation  has  been  more  rapid  than  those  who  saw 
him  in  slavery  expected,  and  gives  ground  for  hope.  So  far 
from  relapsing  into  sloth  and  barbarism,  like  his  kinsfolk  in 
most  of  the  Antilles  (where  a  few  weeks*  labour  may  provide 
food  enough  to  support  a  family  through  the  year),  the  negro 
has,  especially  in  those  districts  where  he  is  most  in  industrial 
contact  with  the  whites,  risen  steadily  in  education,  in  intelli- 
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gence,  in  thrift,  and  in  habits  of  steady  industry.  Other  con- 
tact th:in  industrial  thero  is  nono,  except  so  far  as  pliilanthio- 
pists  seek  him  out  to  hf'lp  hiiu,  for  from  social  iutercouise,  and 
above  all  from  intermurriage,  witli  the  whites,  he  is  rigidly 
debarred,  Tainful  as  are  the  inciilents  of  this  social  separation, 
and  still  more  deplorable  as  are  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
lawless  violence  against  negroes  accused  of  crimes  ag:iin&t 
women,  tin*  relutian  of  the  two  races  is  not,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  mutual  aversion,  and  does  not  contain  any  present  elements 
of  ])olitic:d  daiigt^r.  Evt^n  if  tlie  negro  remains  practically 
excluded  in  soii»e  States  from  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  his 
conditinn  is  not  the  Siime  as  though  he  had  never  received  that 
gift,  for  the  fact  that  he  is  legally  a  citizen  hius  raised  both  the 
white's  view  of  him  and  his  own  view  of  himself.  Thoughtful 
observers  in  the  South  seem  to  feel  little  anxiety,  and  expect 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  negroes,  natunilly  a  good- 
natured  and  easy-going  race,  will  be  content  with  the  positioa 
of  an  inlVrior  caste,  which  floes  the  humbler  kinds  of  work 
and  unfortunately  contributes  a  large  quota  of  petty  crimen 
but  which  will  nevertheless  become  grailually  permeated 
American  habits  and  ideas,  and  will  send  up  into  the  hi 
walks  of  life  a  slowly  increasing  number  of  its  ablest  mem 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  elevating  process  would  be  accel- 
erated i>y  the  sympathy  of  the  coloured  p<^ople  at  the  North, 
who,  as  they  enjoy  greater  educational  opportunities^  might 
be  expected  to  a<lvance  more  quickly.  But  the  negro  race 
increases  comparatively  slowly  to  the  north  of  latitude  40*, 
and  even  there  it  neither  blends  with  the  whites  nor  mokes 
sutfirient  progress  in  wealth  and  influence  to  be  able  to  help 
its  Southern  members.  A  very  high  authority  estimates  the 
proljijble  coloured  population  in  1900  at  ten  millions  out  of 
a  totiil  papulation  of  eighty  millions,  and  atlds  the  remark 
that,  "considering  the  limited  area  of  land  in  whicli  negroes 
have  an  advantage  over  whites  by  physiological  adaptation  to 
climate,  and  the  industrial  advantage  of  the  whites  where 
climatic  conditions  are  equal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  room  in  the  South  for  so  large  a  population."  ^ 


be^n 


'  General  Frands  A.  Walkor  in  Ency.  Brit.,  article  "  United  Slates."  In 
1790  the  coloured  people  wore  19.3  per  cent  of  the  tntal  poptitatiou  of  tb« 
United  Htr.tes,  and  in  18ttO  only  13.1.    In  18iK}  the  percentage  had  Aunk  lo  HA 
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Two  other  questions  relating  to  changes  in  population  must 
be  axlverted  to  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  There 
are  Euroi>eaus  who  hold  —  and  in  this  physiologic-ally-minded 
age  it  is  natural  that  men  slioukl  hold  —  that  the  evolution  of 
a  distinctively  American  type  of  character  and  manners  must 
be  still  distant,  because  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
pfipulation  (iu  which  the  proportion  of  English  blood  is 
smaller  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago)  must  take  a  long 
time  to  become  mixed  and  assimilated.  This  is  a  plausible 
view ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  diflFerences  of  bloo<l  have  the  im- 
portance which  it  assumes.  What  strikes  the  traveller,  and 
what  the  Americans  themselves  delight  to  point  out  to  him, 
is  the  amazing  solvent  power  which  American  institutions, 
habits,  and  ideas  exercise  ui>on  newcomers  of  all  races.  Tiie 
children  of  Irishmen,  Gennans,  and  Scandinavians  are  certainly 
far  more  like  native  Americans  than  the  current  views  of 
heredity  would  have  led  us  to  expect;  nor  is  it  without  inter- 
est to  observe  that  Nature  has  here  repeated  on  the  Western 
continent  that  process  of  mixing  Celtic  with  Germanic  and 
J^orse  blood  which  she  began  in  Britain  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  ratio  borne  by  the  Celtic  elements  in 
the  population  of  Great  Hritiin  {i.e.  the  Pints  and  Gaels  nf 
Northern  Britiiin  and  those  of  the  Cymiy  of  Middle  and  West- 
em  Britain  who  survived  the  onslaught  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries)  to  the  Teutonic 
(Low  German  and  Norse)  elements  in  that  population  as  it 
stood  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  England  began  to 
colonize  North  America,  may  prtibably  be  a  ratio  not  much 
smaller  than  that  which  the  Irish  immigrants  to  America  bear 
to  the  German  immigrants:  so  that  the  relative  projwrtions 
of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood,  as  these  proportions  may  be 
taken  to  have  existed  in  the  Americans  of  a  liumlred  years 
ago,  have  not  been  gieatly  altered  by  the  Irish  and  the  Ger- 
man immigration  of  the  last  six  decades.' 

This  pamllel  may  seem  fanciful,  yet  those  who  lay  stress  on 

1  The  analogy  may  be  carried  one  step  farther  by  obflarving  that  the  Scan- 
dtaarians  whn  now  settle  in  the  North- western  States,  as  they  have  rome  to 
America  later  thnii  Celt*  or  ricrmans,  ho  also  have  come  in  a  proportion  to 
CeUa  and  (temiaris  corresponding  to  that  Iwirne  to  the  provionp  inhabitant!^  of 
Britain  by  the  Dnnes  and  Norweu^anH  who  poured  tholr  vigorous  blood  Into 
the  veins  of  the  En;{li6h  race  from  the  ninth  century  uiiwarda. 
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race  characteristics  anil  exjvect  tlie  Amtriciin  people  of  the 
future  to  be  sensibly  changed  by  immigratiou,  may  be  askM 
to  remeniher  that  in  that  immigration  neither  the  Celtic  nor 
the  T«Mitonic  ckmient  has  so  far  been  able  to  prepouderute.  1 
venture,  however,  to  l)elieve  that  the  iutelleetmil  and  moral  at^ 
musphere  inU)  which  the  settlers  from  Europe  come  has  mviv 
ix)wer  to  assimilate  thorn  than  their  race  qualities  have  powtr 
to  change  it;  and  that  the  future  of  America  will  be  less 
affected  by  this  intlujc  of  new  blood  than  any  one  who  has  not 
stndie*!  the  American  democracy  of  to-day  can  realize.  The 
time  has  not  yut  arrived  for  the  formation  of  definite  conchi- 
flions  on  this  most  interesting  i>roblem ;  so  1  will  venture  to 
say  no  mure  tliun  tliis,  that  the  iutlucuce  of  European  immigra- 
tion is  so  far  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  any  tinging  of  the 
natiijnal  character,  as  economically  in  the  amazingly  swift 
growth  of  the  a^Ticidtural  West,  and  politically  in  the  un- 
fortunate results  it  has  had  npon  the  public  life  of  cities, 
in  the  outbreaks  of  savage  violence  which  may  be  traced  to  it) 
particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  and  in  the  unexpectedly 
severe  strain  it  has  put  on  universal  suffrage.  Nor  must 
anotlior  source  of  evil  pass  unnoticed.  The  most  conspicuous 
evitU'nce  of  American  prosperity  has  been  hitherto  seen  in  the 
lii^h  standanl  of  living  to  which  the  native  working  classes  of 
the  Nortii  have  risen,  in  the  abundance  of  their  focnl  and  the 
qu;ility  of  their  clothing,  in  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their 
homes,  in  the  decent  orderliness  of  their  lives,  and  the  fond- 
ness for  reading  of  their  women.  The  settlers  of  the  last  hall 
century,  though  at  first  far  U^hind  the  native  Americans  in  all 
these  respects,  have  tended  to  rise  to  their  level  and,  except  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  have  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
pmctically  adopted  American  standards  of  comfort  But  within 
the  liust  decade  new  swarras  of  European  immigrants  have  in- 
vaded America,  drawn  from  their  homes  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
CentRil  Europe  by  the  constant  cheapening  of  ocean  transit 
and  by  that  more  thorough  drainage,  so  to  sjx^ak,  of  the  inland 
regions  of  Eurofie  which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  railways.* 


1  Tbe  laiYCfflt  percenUges  of  Increase  of  rnreifoi  populntioii  were  In  tlM 
decode  I8StM»t»,ihi*  fnll.iwiiijj:  Persons  bnrn  in  Hungary  441  percent,  in 
411  pf>r  oeiit.  in  Italy  312  per  cent.  In  Austria  218  per  cent,  in  PoUnd 
per  cent. 
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These  imiuigraiits,  largely  of  Slavonic  race,  come  from  a  lower 
stratum  of  civilization  than  the  German  immigrants  of  the 
past,  and,  since  they  speak  foreign  tongues,  are  leas  quickly 
amenable  to  American  influences,  and  probably  altogether  less 
improvable,  than  are  the  Irish.  'J'here  seems  to  be  a  dan>;er 
th;it  if  they  continue  to  come  in  large  numbers  they  may  re- 
tain their  own  low  stamlard  of  decency  and  comfort,  and  men- 
ace the  continuance  among  the  working  class  generally  of  that 
far  higher  standard  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  all  but  a 
few  spots  in  the  couiitry.  Already  the  United  States,  which 
twenty  years  ago  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  immigration,  has 
l»egnn  to  n^gard  it  with  disijuiet ;  and  laws  are  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  not  only  of  labourers  brought  under  con- 
tract bnt  of  criminals  and  of  jiersons  who  seem  likely  to 
become  a  burden  upon  the  community.' 

The  intrusion  of  these  inauspicious  elements  is  not  the  only 
change  in  the  jwpulaticn  which  may  cause  anxiety.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  an  indraught  of  people  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  cities.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  sixty-six 
millions  are  now,  it  is  estimated,  to  be  found  in  cities  with  a 
population  exceeding  8000,  and  the  transfer  of  people  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  life  gof\s  on  all  the  faster  because  it  is  due 
not  merely  to  economic  causes,  such  as  operate  all  the  world 
over,  and  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  strong  in  the 
American  youth,  but  also  to  the  distiiste  which  the  average 
native  American,  a  more  sociable  and  amusement-loving  being 
tlian  the  English  or  (ycrman  peasant,  feels  for  the  isolation  of 
farm  life  and  the  monot*>ny  of  farm  labour.'  Even  in  1844 
R.  W.  Kmerson  wrotf :  **  Tiie  cities  drain  the  country  of  the  beat 
part  of  its  population,  the  Hower  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 


>  Siich  laws  are  of  counf  diffirult  of  enfnrrcment,  because  when  the  immf- 
fp^nt,^  nrrive  it  is  »cl'loin  posnible  to  uy  whioh  ought  to  be  refused  JngrctM  aa 
paujwFH  or  ('HiiiiniLts:  and  it  boH  accordiiiKly  been  pro|x>fM>d  lu  throw  apou 
Unlt(^d  States  L'oiuiuls  at  EurojM^an  jiorts  of  departure  the  duty  of  sifting  tbose 
who  fleck  to  einluirk  for  America,  and  fin'nntinK  ecrtifiratos  to  those  who  are 
appnivwl.  However,  in  the  year  ending  June  .'iOth.  18i»2,  2801  were  debarred 
from  enteriii(r,  the  tnt,il  immigration  for  IK'J'J  being  .'MT.Oin. 

^  There  is  AometimeA  a  scarcity  of  labour  on  farms  in  tbc  Eastern  States, 
wliilti  the  cities  are  crowded  with  men  out  of  work. 

The  percentaf^e  of  arbans  to  total  p«ipulution.  which  lu  1790  was  3.3fi  waa 
In  IWO  39.12.  In  the  Nnrih  Atlantic  Slates  it  was  .ll.S^  jwr  cent  of  the  popu- 
lalion  of  those  States.    The  increaae  is  chietly  in  a  few  large  dUes. 
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goes  into  the  towns,  and  the  country  is  cultivated  hy  a  mucit 
inferior  rla.^s.'*  Since  then  the  Western  forests  have  been 
felled  and  tlie  Western  prairies  brought  under  the  plough  by 
the  stalwart  sons  of  New  Kngland  and  New  York.  But  now 
a^ain,  and  in  the  West  hardly  less  than  in  the  East,  the  com- 
plaint goes  up  that  native  American  men  and  women  long  for 
a  city  life,  and  gladly  leave  tillage  to  the  newcomers  from  Gt^r- 
many  and  Scandina\'i:u  Whether  a  city-bred  population  will 
have  the  physical  vigour  which  the  native  rural  population  baa 
shown  —  a  population  which  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
strikes  one  as  perhaps  more  vigorous  than  any  Europe  can 
point  to — is  at  least  doubtful,  for  though  American  cities 
have  sanitary  atlvantages  greater  than  those  of  most  towns  in 
Europe,  the  stress  and  strain  of  their  city  life  is  more  exhaust- 
ing. And  it  need  scarcely  be  adtled  that  in  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  civilizeil  districts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
more  refined  sections  of  the  people,  the  natural  increase  of 
population  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  among  the  poorer  and 
the  ruder. 

We  have  been  wont  to  think  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  as  that  which  makes  for  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
the  human,  as  it  has  done  in  the  other  families  of  animated 
creatures.  But  in  the  most  advanced  communities  this  prin- 
ciple is  apt  to  be  reversed,  and  the  section  of  the  population 
which  tends  to  propagate  itself  most  largely  is  that  very 
section  wliich  is  least  titted  to  raise,  or  even  to  sustain,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  level,  as  well  as  the  level  of  physical 
excelleiiee^  alreiuly  attiiined.  Marriages  are  later  and  fami- 
lies smallpr  among  the  best  nurtured  and  most  cultivated 
ela.ss  than  they  are  among  the  uneducated  and  improvident; 
more  children  are  bora  to  the  physically  weak  and  morally 
untrained  than  to  those  among  the  rich  whose  natural  gifts 
would  in  ages  of  violence,  when  men  and  families  survived 
by  physical  and  mental  strength,  have  enabled  them  to  prevail 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thus  a  force  which  once  worked 
powerfully  for  the  improvement  of  a  national  stock  has  now 
been  turned  the  other  way,  and  makes  for  a  decline  in  the 
average  capiu'ities  wh(*rcwith  each  man  is  born  into  the  world. 
So  in  New  England  and  tlie  Eastern  States  generally,  though 
there  ai'e  families,  historic  by  the  number  of  eminent  nameB 
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thfy  have  produced,  which  still  flourish  and  count  their  cousia- 
hooti  by  hundreds,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  original 
English  race,  if  it  grows  at  al!,  grows  less  swiftly  than  the 
Irish  or  the  German,  and  far  less  swiftly  than  it  did  some 
sixty  years  ago.*  Yet  here  also  that  iissimilative  power  of 
which  I  have  spoken  comes  to  the  hel|>  of  the  nation.  Those 
who  rise  from  thy  less  cultivated  class,  who  do  not  belong  to 
what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the  Bnihmin  ca^te,  still  surviving  in 
New  England  and  once  strong  in  Virginia,  are  breathed  upon 
by  the  spirit  of  the  country  ;  they  absorb  its  culture  and  carry 
on  its  traditions ;  and  they  do  so  all  the  more  readily  because 
the  pervading  sense  of  equality  makes  a  man's  entrance  into  a 
class  higher  than  that  wherein  he  was  bom  depend  solely  on 
his  personal  qualities. 

European  readers  may  ask  whether  the  swift  growth  not 
only  of  wealth  but  of  great  fortunes  in  the  Unitetl  States  will 
not  end  in  creating  an  aristocracy  of  rich  families,  and  there- 
with a  new  structure  of  society,  I  see  no  ground  for  expecting 
this,  not  merely  because  the  wealthiest  class  passes  down  by 
imperceptible  gradations  of  fortune  to  a  working  class  far  bet- 
ter off  than  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  but  also  because 
the  faith  in  eijuality  and  the  love  of  equality  are  too  deeply 
implanted  in  every  American  bre^ist  to  be  rooted  out  by  any 
economic  changes.  They  are  the  strongest  Iwliefs  and  passions 
of  the  people.  They  make  no  small  part  of  the  people^s  daily 
happiness;  and  I  can  more  easily  imagine  the  United  States 
turned  into  a  monaruhy  on  the  one  hand  or  a  group  of  petty 
republics  on  the  other  than  the  aristocratic  ideas  and  habits  of 
Germany  or  even  of  England  established  on  American  soiL 
Social  exclusiveness  there  may  l>e, — signs  of  it  are  already 
discernible,  — but  visible  and  overt  recognitions  of  differences 
of  rank,  whether  in  the  use  of  hereditary  titles,  or  in  the 
possession  by  one  class  of  special  privileges,  or  in  the  habit  of 


>  Oeneral  F.  A.  Walker  givos  the  t&to  of  {ncroane  of  the  native  vhltea  In  the 

United  States  at  31.25  per  cent  lii  the  deciulc  lH70~aO,  but  that  of  rmtivo  whites 
born  of  native  pareuts  at  28  per  eent.  The  average  size  of  the  fnriiily  (ieireaaeil 
Id  itic  flume  dei^ade  from  5.00  persons  to  A.M.  In  IW-M  it  hod  f  urttier  fallen  to 
4.%t,  and  in  some  of  the  StaieR  where  the  p(>piilati<m  is  moat  liir^oly  native 
bom  it  was  still  lower,  e.ij.  Maine  (4.40),  New  Hampshire  (4.:^!),  Indiana 
(4.60),  whereas  in  the  Sonth  it  waa  oomparatlvBly  blghi  e.g.  West  Virginia 
(543),  Texas  (5.44). 
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deference  by  one  class  to  another,  would  implr  a  revolution  in 
national  ideas,  and  a  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  cheutica] 
composition  of  the  national  mind,  which  is  of  all  thingi$  the 
least  likely  to  arrive. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  difficult  problem  wlacU 
meditation  on  the  future  of  American  society  raiaes.  Fi 
those  first  days  of  the  R«;public  in  which  its  people  real: 
that  they  were  Americans  and  no  longer  merely  English  oolo- 
liiats,  it  has  been  a  question  of  the  keenest  interest  for  them, 
as  it  is  now  for  the  world,  when  and  how  and  in  what  form 
they  would  develop  a  distinctively  new  and  truly  national  type 
of  character  and  genius.  In  1^44  Emerson  said,  addressing 
tliose  who  had  lately  seen  the  coincidence  of  two  fateful  phe- 
nomena—  the  extension  of  railways  into  the  West  and  the 
efltablishment  of  lines  of  swift  ocean  steamers  to  Europe — 

"  We  in  the  AUanUc  Slates  by  pOHiiioa  have  been  commercial  and  have 
Imbibed  eamly  a  European  culture.  Luckily  for  us,  now  that  Bit.>am  has 
narrowed  Iho  Atlantic  to  a  atmlt,  the  nervoiLs  rocky  West  is  intruding  s 
new  and  continental  element  into  the  national  mind,  anil  we  ahaU  yst 
have  an  American  genius.  We  cannot  look  un  the  freedt»m  of  ttiis  c<raa> 
try  in  connecliou  with  ita  youth  wilhdut  a  preM^ntimeut  that  here  shall 
laws  and  Iniititutionii  exist  on  some  scale  of  proportion  to  the  majesty  of 
nature.  To  men  leglstatinR  for  the  area  between  the  two  oceans,  betwiit 
the  snows  and  the  trupics,  somewhat  of  the  grarity  of  naturv  will  infuse 
itself  into  the  code.'* 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  these  words  were  spoken, 
but  many  events  have  intervened  to  delay  that  full  expression 
of  the  national  gifts  in  letters  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  insti- 
tutions, by  which  a  modem  people  must  reveal  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  genius.  Emerson  would  doubtless  have  admitted 
in  1874  that  the  West  ha<l  contribute*!  less  of  a  "new  and  con- 
tinental element"  than  he  expected,  and  that  the  majt^sty  uf 
nature  had  not  yet  filled  Congress  with  its  inspiration.  Prcjb- 
ably  another  generation  must  arise,  less  preoccupied  with  the 
task  of  material  development  than  the  two  last  have  been, 
before  this  expression  ran  be  looked  for.  Euroj^e,  which 
used  to  assume  in  it«  coutempttious  way  that  neither  arts 
nor  letters  could  be  expected  from  commercial  America — as 
Charles  Lamb  said  that  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  figured  itself 
to  him  as  one  long  counter  spread  with  wai'es  —  Europe  has 
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now  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  expecting  the  develop- 
ment of  arts  and  letters  to  keep  pace  with  and  be  immediately 
worthy  of  tlie  material  greatness  of  the  country.  And  the 
Americana  themselves  have  perhaps,  if  a  stranger  may  be 
pardoned  the  remark,  erred  in  supposing  that  they  made, 
either  in  the  days  of  the  first  settlements  or  in  those  when 
they  won  their  independence,  an  entirely  new  departure,  and 
that  their  new  enviroiiuiout  and  their  democratic  institutions 
rendered  them  more  completely  a  new  people  than  the  cliildren 
-if  England,  continuing  to  spt^ak  the  English  tongue  and  to  be 
influenced  by  European  literature,  could  in  truth  have  been 
expected  to  become.  As  Protestants  have  been  apt  to  forget 
the  traditiuns  of  the  mediaeval  Cliurch.  and  tu  renounce  the 
glories  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bt^rnard  and  Dante,  so  the 
Americans  of  forty  years  ago  —  tor  this  is  a  mistake  which 
they  are  beginning  to  outgrow  —  sought  to  think  of  themselves 
as  superior  in  all  regards  to  the  aristocratic  society  from  which 
they  had  severed  themselves^  and  looked  for  an  Rlevation  in  their 
character  atid  an  originality  in  thf  ir  literature  which  neither 
the  amplitude  of  their  freedom  nor  the  new  conditions  of  their 
life  could  at  once  produce  in  the  members  of  an  ancient  jwople. 
What  will  Ih!  t.'itlier  the  t'unn  or  the  spirit  of  transatlantic 
literature  and  thought  when  they  have  fully  ripened  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  1  do  not  attempt  to  sjieculate,  for  the  forces  that 
shape  literature  and  thought  are  the  subtlest  the  historian  has 
to  deal  with.  I  return  to  the  humbler  task  of  pointing  to 
causes  whose  already  apparent  power  is  producing  a  society 
such  as  has  never  yet  l>een  seen  in  Europe.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  growing  up  such  a  vast  multitude  of  intelligent, 
cultivated,  and  cuiious  readers.  It  is  true  that  of  the  whole 
population  a  majority  of  the  men  read  little  but  newspai>er8, 
and  many  of  the  wumeii  little  but  novels.  Yet  there  remains 
a  number  to  be  counted  by  millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved 
by  the  higher  producta  of  thought  and  imagination;  and  it 
must  be  that  as  tliis  number  continues  to  grow^  each  genera- 
tion rising  somewhat  above  the  level  of  its  predecessors,  his- 
tory and  science,  and  even  poetry,  will  exert  a  power  such  as 
they  have  never  yet  exerted  over  the  masses  of  any  rountry. 
And  the  masses  of  America  seem  likely  to  constitute  oue-half 
of  civilized  mankind.     There  are  those  now  living  who  may 
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see  before  they  die  two  hundred  and  fifty  uiillions  of  men 
dwelling  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  obeying  the 
Bame  government,  8i)e;iking  the  same  tongue,  reading  the  same 
books.  A  civilized  society  like  this  is  so  much  vaster  than 
any  which  liistory  knows  of,  that  we  can  scarcely  figure  to 
ourselves  what  its  character  will  be,  nor  how  the  sense  of  its 
immensity  will  tell  upon  those  who  address  it.  The  range  of 
a  writer's  power  will  be  such  as  no  writers  have  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  responsibility  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  privilege  of  moving  so  great  a  multitude  will  devolve  npon 
the  thinkers  and  poets  of  England  no  less  than  upon  those 
of  America. 

The  same  progress  which  may  be  expected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  litLiature  and  in  its  influence  may  be  no  less  expe^^ted  in 
the  other  elements  of  what  we  call  civilization.  Manners 
bei'omiug  in  America  more  generally  polished,  life  more  order 
equality  between  the  sexes  more  complete,  the  refined  pi 
ui-es  more  easily  accessible  tlian  they  have  ever  yet  been 
iimoTig  the  masses  of  any  people.  And  this  civilization  attains 
a  unity  and  harmony  w^hich  makes  each  part  of  the  nation 
uuderstiinti  the  other  parts  more  perfectly,  and  enables  an 
iiitelleetiml  impulse  to  be  propagated  in  swifter  waves  of  light 
than  ]\:\ii  been  the  case  among  the  far  smaller  and  mure  ancient 
states  of  Europe. 

While  this  unity  and  harmony  strengthen  the  cohesion  at 
the  Kepublic,  while  this  diffused  cultivation  may  be  expec 
to  overcome  the  economic  dangers  that  threaten  it,  they  a: 
not  wliolly  favourable  to  intellectual  creation,  or  to  the  vari- 
ety and  interest  af  life.  T  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning 
describing  the  im^iression  which  stamps  itself  on  the  mind 
the  stranger  who  travels  westwanl  by  railway  from  New 
York  to  Oregon.  In  Ohio  he  sees  communities  which  ninety 
years  ago  were  clusters  of  log-huts  am(mg  forests,  and  which 
are  now  cities  better  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of 
refined  and  even  luxurious  life  than  wero  lMula<lelphia  and 
New  York  in  those  days.  In  Illinois  lie  sees  communiti 
which  were  in  1S4.S  what  Ohio  was  in  1805.  In  the  ne 
States  of  Dakota  and  Washington  he  sees  settlements  just 
emerging  from  a  nnieness  like  that  of  primitive  Ohio  or  lUi- 


u 


nois,  and  reflects  that  such  as  Ohio  is  now,  such  as  lUinois  is 
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fast  becoming,  &uch  in  some  twenty  years  more  will  Dakota 
and  Washington  have  become,  the  process  of  development 
moving,  by  the  help  of  science,  with  an  always  acceh»rated 
si>t*ed.  "If  I  return  this  way  thirty  years  hence,"  he  thinks, 
'^  I  fihall  see,  except  in  some  few  tracts  which  nature  has  con- 
demned to  sterility,  nothing  but  civilization,  a  highly  devel- 
oped form  of  civilization,  stretching  from  the  one  orean  to  the 
other;  the  busy,  eager,  well-ordered  life  of  the  Hudson  will  be 
the  life  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  baidcs  of  the  Yellowstone,  or 
who  look  up  to  the  snows  of  Mount  Shasta  from  the  valleys  of 
California.''  The  Far  West  has  hitherto  l)een  to  Americans 
of  the  Atlantic  States  the  land  of  freedom  and  advent^ire  and 
mystery,  the  laud  whose  forests  and  prairies,  with  trapjters 
pursuing  the  wild  creatures,  and  Indians  threading  iii  tlieir 
canoes  the  maze  of  lakes,  have  touched  their  imagination  and 
supplied  a  Ixickgroiind  of  romance  to  th*»  prosaic  con*litions 
which  surround  their  own  lives.  All  this  will  have  vanished; 
and  as  the  world  has  by  slow  steps  lost  all  its  mystery  since 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  so  America  will  from  end  to  end  be 
to  the  Americans  even  as  England  is  to  the  English.  What 
new  background  of  romance  will  be  discovered?  Where  will 
the  American  imagination  of  the  future  seek  its  materials 
when  it  desires  to  escape  from  dnimaa  of  domestic  life? 
Where  will  bold  spirits  iiird  a  iield  in  which  to  relieve  their 
energies  when  the  Western  world  of  adventure  is  no  more? 
As  in  our  globe  so  in  the  North  American  continent,  there  will 
be  something  to  regret  when  all  is  known  and  the  waters  of 
civilization  have  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

He  who  tiirns  away  from  a  survey  of  the  government  and 
society  of  tlie  United  States  and  tries  to  estimate  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress  cannot  repress 
a  slight  sense  of  di8api>ojntment  when  he  compares  what  he 
has  observed  and  studied  with  that  which  idealists  have 
hoped  for,  and  Americans  have  desired  to  establish.  **  I  have 
seen,"  he  says,  "the  latest  experiment  which  mankind  have 
tried,  and  the  last  which  they  can  ever  hope  to  try  under 
equally  favouring  conditions.  A  race  of  unequalled  energy 
and  unsurpassed  variety  of  gifts,  a  race  apt  for  coiuiuest  and 
for  tlie  arts  of  peace,  whicli  has  covered  the  world  with  the 
triumphs  of  its  sword,  and  planted  its  laws  in  a  hundred 
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of  tfeeaea.  Met  the  <hot««t  of  iU  AOdiea  to  a  bcv 
ha^  rich  vitb  tbe  faautMB  of  Htmi!,  U^i^  tixm  iacnMe 
aad  iBalliiily,  with  do  eneaie*  to  Cear  fioa  Eorope^  aod  fev 
of  tlH»e  eriL*  to  etadieate  vhiA  Eozope  tnbents  firoH  ite 
tmdak  past*  Tbej  hare  laaltiplicd  till  the  sspliikg  of  tvo 
<witillUi  B^  oTcttopa  the  paicnt  tnmk;  thcjr  hare  drawn 
fnm  their  rootinf  t  a  wealth  which  no  one  dfcsMad  of,  thaj 
have  kepC  tfacaisehres  aloof  froia  Old  Worid  strifp,  and  have 
no  foe  in  the  world  to  fear;  they  hare  dertrayad,  afber  a  tr^ 
sncDdooji  straggfey  the  one  root  of  evil  which  the  motbar  eaoa- 
trj  iM  an  mfaappj  hoiEr  planted  aaoog  thea.  And  jet  the 
goreramwit  and  institatioBSy  aa  veil  m  the  iikhntnal  ciTilia- 
tioo  of  Ameriea,  are  far  retaared  from  that  ideal  comBioa- 
wealth  which  European  philoeophen  imagined,  and  Americans 
expected  to  create.^'  The  feeling  expressed  in  these  worde,  eo 
often  heanl  from  Earofiean  travellers,  is  natural  to  a  lUirapeaiii 
who  ia  strnrk  by  the  absence  from  America  of  manr  of  thow 
eprings  uf  tronble  to  which  b*;  has  been  wont  to  aacrifae  the 
iUfl  of  Euro[>e.  But  it  is  only  the  utterance  of  the  ever-fresh 
eixrpri»»/  of  mankind  at  the  discovery  of  their  own  weaknesses 
and  ahortromin^.  Why  ^hotild  either  philosophers  in  Europe, 
or  practioAl  m^n  in  America  have  expected  human  nature  to 
chan^^e  when  it  crossed  the  oce^n  ?  when  history  c-oald  have 
told  thf'in  fif  many  ideals  not  lesfi  high  and  hopes  not  less  oon- 
fident  than  those  that  were  formed  for  America  which  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  night.  The  vision  of  a  golden  agt*  has 
often  shimmered  f.ir  off  before  the  mind  of  men  when  they 
Imve  passed  through  some  great  crisis,  or  climbed  to  some 
■pecnlar  mount  of  faith,  :is  before  the  traveller  when  he  has 
reached  the  highest  juistures  of  the  Jura,  the  line  of  Alpine 
sn(»ws  st'indfl  up  and  glitters  with  celestial  light.  Such  a 
visinn  Been  by  heutlu-n  nntiquity  still  charms  us  in  that  famnus 
jKiem  <if  Virgil's  whif^h  was  long  believed  to  eml)ody  an  in- 
spirtMi  prophecy.  Such  another  rejoiced  the  souls  of  pious  men 
in  the  days  of  Oonstantine,  when  the  Christian  Church,  tri- 
umphiint  over  her  enemies,  seemed  about  to  realize  the  kiitg- 
doin  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Such  a  one  i-eappeared  to 
religious  r»*fornierB  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  conceit 
that  when  they  hiul  purged  Christianity  of  its  cornipt  arcr^ 
tions,  the  world  wuuld  be  again  Hlled  with  the  glory  of 
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and  men  order  their  lives  according  to  His  law.  And  siieh  a 
vision  transported  men  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  not  unnat- 
urally believed  that  in  breaking  the  fetters  by  which  religious 
and  secular  tyranny  had  bound  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, 
and  in  proclaiming  the  principle  that  government  sprang  from 
the  consent  of  all,  and  must  Iw  directed  to  their  good,  enough 
had  been  done  to  enable  the  natural  virtues  of  mankind  to 
secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  nations.  Since  1789  many 
things  have  happene<U  and  men  have  become  less  inclined  to 
set  their  hopes  upon  political  reforms.  Those  who  still  expect 
a  general  amelioration  of  the  world  from  sudden  changes  look 
to  an  industrial  and  not  a  political  revolution,  or  seek  in  their 
impatience  to  destroy  all  that  now  exists,  fancying  that  from 
chaos  something  better  may  emerge.  In  JBurope,  whose 
thinkers  have  seldom  been  in  a  less  cheerful  mood  tkin  they 
are  to-day,  there  are  many  who  seein  to  have  lost  the  old  faith 
in  progress;  many  who  feel  when  they  recall  the  experiences 
of  the  long  pilgrimage  of  mankind,  tluit  the  mountains  which 
stand  so  beautiful  in  the  blue  of  distance,  touched  here  by 
flashes  of  sunlight  and  there  by  shadows  of  the  clouds,  will 
when  one  comes  to  traverse  them  be  no  Delectable  Mountains, 
but  scarred  by  storms  and  seamed  by  torrents,  with  wastes  of 
stone  above,  and  marshes  stagnating  in  the  valleys.  Yet  there 
are  others  whuse  review  of  that  i)ilgriuiage  convinces  them 
that  though  the  ascent  of  man  may  be  slow  it  is  also  sure ; 
that  if  we  compare  each  age  with  those  which  preceded  it  we 
find  that  the  gro;uid  which  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  lost 
is  ultimately  recovered,  we  see  human  nature  growing  grad- 
ually more  refined,  institutions  Iw'tti^r  fitted  to  secure  justice, 
the  opportunities  and  capacities  for  happiness  larger  and  more 
varied,  sn  that  the  error  of  those  who  formed  ideals  never  yet 
attained  lay  only  in  their  forgetting  how  much  time  and  effort 
and  patience  under  repeated  disappointment  must  go  to  that 
attainment. 

This  less  sombre  type  of  thought  is  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  for  the  people  not  only  feel  in 
their  veins  thn  pulse  of  youthful  strength,  but  remember  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  they  have  vainiuished,  and  see  that 
they  have  already  achieved  many  things  which  the  Old  World 
has  longed  for  in  vain.     And  by  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  are  niort*  ho[)eful,  by  thnt  much  arc  tliey  more 
healtliy.  Tliey  do  not,  lilcf*  th(»ir  forefitliers,  expert  Ut  attain 
tbeii-  ideals  either  easily  or  saun;  but  th*^y  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  strive  towards  th^m,  and  they  say  it  with  a  note 
of  confidence  in  the  voice  which  rings  in  the  ear  of  the  Euro- 
pean visitor,  and  tills  him  witii  somethinjr  of  their  own  san- 
guine spirit  America  lias  still  a  long  vista  of  years  stri'tohing 
before  her  in  which  she  will  enjoy  conditions  far  more  anspi- 
ciouB  than  any  Kuropeun  coimtry  can  count  upon.  And  that 
America  marks  tfie  Li^dicst  level,  not  only  of  material  well- 
being,  but  of  intelligence  and  happiness,  which  the  race  has 
yet  attained,  will  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  look  nut  at 
the  favoured  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  seems  hitherto 
to  have  framed  its  institutions,  but  at  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 
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^SlIvXtION    (BT    MR.  O.    BUADFOHU}    OP    THE    NOUINATINQ    VAOHIMBBT 
AMD    n-S    PHUCEDLRE    IN    THi;    iiTATB    UP    MAHSACIICSSTTS  ' 
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1.  Ward  and  City  Committees. —  The  dty  Is  divided  into  wards  by  act 
of  Ibe  city  council  presfribed  by  the  legUlature  (jiumbiT  of  wards  in  the 
city  of  Btfbttjn,  iwenty-tive).  Each  ward  in  iu  primary  metftidgs  apixjints 
a  ward  cominittee  of  not  le8S  than  ihn%  persona  fur  tlie  party :  that  is,  the 
Republican  primary  appoint*  a  IJfpublican,  and  the  Democratic  primary 
a  Dcmocralic  commilte©  with  varying  number  of  nicml>ers.  This  com- 
mittee attendit  to  the  details  of  tflcctions,  i^ucb  an  prjiiiias;  and  dtHtributhtg 

otieeA  and  po.sters,  canvassing  voters,  collecting  and  disbursing  money. 
The  ward  primaries  nominate  candidati's}  for  the  common  council  of 

e  city  Cconi*iMtinK  of  seventy-two  members),  who  arc  elected  in  and 

ust  be  retiideuUi  uf  the  ward.  'Vhv  several  ward  committees  oonHlitute 
the  city  committee,  which  is  ihua  a  large  body  (practically  a  ct)nveiUioii), 
and  represents  all  the  wards.  The  city  committee  cboo8e«  from  its  mem- 
bora  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  each  ward  committee 
chooses  one  of  iLs  meml>era  as  a  member  of  a  general  executive  com- 
mittee, one  for  a  genenl  Hnaoce  committee,  and  one  for  a  genemi  printing 
committee.  The  city  committee  formerly,  acting  as  a  convention,  nomi- 
nated the  party  candidates  for  the  elective  nffices,  which  are  now  the 
mayor,  the  nliji-rnu'n  i twelve  chowm  by  districts'),'''  the  members  of  the 
school  committee,  and  the  street  conimtssioners.  The  Democratic  city 
committee  dt>e6  ttuH  still  ;  but  nmch  dissatisfiuHinn  was  caust^d  among  the 
Republicans  by  the  fact  that  wards  which  had  but  very  few  Republican 
voters  had  an  equal  share  of  jvower  in  the  city  committee,  and  therefore 
in  making  nonunations.  (It  will  be  seen  that  in  organising  the  national 
convention  a  shnilar  diniculty  has  been  encountered.)  The  Republican 
city  commillee  has  iherefon^  ceased  to  make  nominations,  but  calls  upon 
the  wards  lo  senrl  liclet^ales,  in  propt^rlion  to  their  Republican  vote,  to 
a  general  convention  for  the  notiiinabion  of  candidates.  The  i>arty  lines 
are,  however,  vt-ry  lnosdy  dniwii,  csfK^rially  in  cities  outside  i»f  Boston, 
and  anybody  may  nominate  candidates  with  chance  of  success  pnipor- 
tional  to  his  efforts. 

>  Copyri;;ht  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  1888. 

3  By  liH  Art  of  the  Sl«te  Government  of  lAHCt,  accapted  by  the  Tot«ni  of  Bon- 
ton,  the  twelve  aldermen  are  elected  at  largo  or  on  general  ticket,  instead  of 
by  (linlrielH,  no  v()ter  to  vote  for  more  than  seven  aldermeD  on  one  ballot,  and 
the  twelve  having  tlir  highest  number  of  vt>te8  to  Iw  deelared  elerC«d. 
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In  the  towns  aa  apart  from  the  cities^  the  people,  in  primary  of  ea«li_ 

party,  elect  a  town  committee  which  corresponds  to  the  ward  conimitu 
of  the  city.  Tht^  town  and  city  commitleefl  call  the  primaries  wliich  eli 
their  gucceiisora  ;  and  thus  the  system  is  kept  alive.  Tlie  city  committ 
may  by  vote  mrtdify  Die  structure,  mode  of  election  and  functions,  bol 
of  ilflclf  and  of  the  ward  committees,  but  in  the  town  this  power  Vu 
with  the  canrtis  or  priuiary.  The  above  account  applies  to  the  city 
Boston,  but  The  principles  are  sulxstanliully  the  name  throughout  the  citii 
of  Massac Uui^elUi,  ttie  miUn  diQerciice  being  iu  thoroughness  of  organii 
tion. 

2.  County.  —  The  oounty  is  much  lesn  important  in  New  England  tl 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,     lliere  are  to  be  chosen,  howevi 
county  comnilsaionerB  (three  In  number,  one  retiring  each  year,  havii 
charge  of  roads,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  registry  of  deeds,  and, 
pan,  of  the  courts),  county  treasurer,  registrar  of  dced.1,  rpgisirar 
prolwto,  and  shi^i^.     ThcAe  candidates  are  nominated  by  party  ooni 
tiona  of  the  county,  called  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  laat  coani 
convention.    The  dele^^ates  are  selected  by  ward  aiid  town  primarlea  at 
the  same  time  with  other  delegates. 

3.  SttUc.  —  First  as  to  representatives  to  State  legisUiture,  240  in 
number.  Tlic  State  is  districted  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  prnp<_)rtion  to 
ptipulation.  If  a  ward  of  a  city,  or  a  single  |r>wn.  is  entitled  to  a  repi 
sentalive,  the  party  candidate  is  nominated  in  the  primary,  and  must 
by  the  Constituliou  (of  the  State)  a  resident  in  the  district.  If  two 
more  towns,  or  two  or  more  wards  send  a  r»*prrHeutative  in  common, 
candidate  is  mmiinated  in  cities  by  a  jnlnt  caucus  of  the  wards  interest 
called  by  the  wanl  and  city  committee,  and  in  the  towns  by  a  conventit 
called  by  a  commitice  elected  by  the  previous  convention.  The  tenden< 
in  such  cases  is  that  each  of  these  towns  or  wiinls  shall  liave  the  privih 
of  making  nomination  in  turn  of  one  of  ibj  residents. 

As  regards  senatiirs  the  State  is  divided  into  forty  districts.  The  dis- 
trict convention  to  nominate  candidates  is  called  by  a  cnnimitiee  eleci«d 
by  the  preceding  convention,  and  consists  of  delegates  elected  by  ward 
and  town  primaries  at  the  same  time  with  those  for  State,  county,  and 
councillor  conventions.  Ea<^h  senatorial  district  convention  elects  one 
memlier  of  the  State  central  rommitU'e,  and,  among  the  Democrat 
fiftein  members  at  largo  arc  a<ldeil  to  this  central  committee  by  the 
preceding  Slate  convention. 

'I'he  convention  f'T  nominating  members  of   the  governor's  council 
(eight  in  number)  a.\tn-<  appoints  a  coinmitlee  to  call  the  next  conventioi 

The  SlAU'  convention  consists  of  delegates  fnini  ward  and  town  primi 
ries  in  proportion  to  their  party  votes  at  last  elections,  and  is  summoni 
by  the  State  centra!  committee,  consIsUng  of  forty   members,  elect 
in  October  by  senatorial  convention,  and  talting  office  on  1st  Jaiiuanri 
The  State  committee  organizes  by  choice  of  chairman,  secretary,  trt-i 
urer,  and  executive  committee,  wlio  oversee  the  whole  State  cam] 
The   State  convention   nominates   the   party  candidates  for  govemc 
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lieutenant-govemor,  secretary  of  state,  treaaarer,  aaditor,  attorney- 
general. 

4.  XationttL  —  First,  representatives  to  Congreas.  MaAsachusetta  is 
now  (18l>*^)  enlilled  to  LhirUfen,  aiiU  U  divided  inti^  ihirtHen  districls. 
The  convention  in  each  district  to  nominale  party  cuudtdatetj  is  called 
every  two  years  by  a  touiuiiUce  elected  by  Uie  lost  cunvuntion.  The 
delegates  from  wards  und  primnries  are  elected  al  the  same  time  with  the 
other  delegates.  As  United  Stales  senators  arc  cbosen  by  the  State  legis- 
bktures,  no  nominating  convention  is  needed,  though  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  nominaiinns  mi^^ht  with  advantage  be  mode  in  the  State  conven- 
tiiin,  Aiul  be  morally  binding  on  the  party  in  the  legislature.  Next  arif  to 
be  chixsen,  every  four  years,  dolegiites  to  the  National  convention, —  tliat 
iSt  under  present  party  custi:>ms,  two  for  each  senator  and  representative 
of  the  State  in  Congress.  For  Majisachusetts,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  thirty.  'I'he  delegates  corresponding  t*i  the  representative  districts 
are  nominaKrd  by  a  convention  in  each  district,  called  in  the  Hprin^  by 
the  same  CMinniiltee  which  culls  the  c(mKrert^i()nalrfpn.*st'nliitive  nominal- 
ing  cunveiUiojL  in  the  autumn.  Tlie  delegates  correspunding  to  senators 
are  chosen  at  a  general  conventiun  in  ihe  sprin*;,  c:UIi'd  by  thf  State  cen- 
tral committt'e  from  wards  and  primaries,  as  always  ;  and  the  tliirty 
delegates  at  the  meeting  of  the  Nntional  convention  choose  the  State 
mf^mbers  of  the  National  committee. 

J'he  National  convention  tor  nominating  party  candidates  for  President, 
called  by  a  National  committee,  elected  one  member  by  the  delegates  of 
each  State  al  the  iiksl  National  convention.  The  National  convention 
(and  this  is  tnie  in  geneml  of  all  conventions)  may  make  rules  for  its 
own  procedure  and  election  —  as,  for  example,  tlmt  all  State  delegates 
shall  be  chosen  at  large  instead  of  by  districts.  At  the  National  con- 
ventions, especi^dly  uf  the  Kepublicans,  uunijilaiut  has  been  frequently 
mode,  as  in  the  case  of  city  committees,  that  parts  of  tlie  coimtiy  in 
which  there  are  very  few  members  of  the  party  have  yet  an  undue  share 
of  representation  in  the  conventions  ;  but  no  successful  plan  has  yet  been 
devised  for  overcoming  the  ilifBculty.  The  National  committee  manage 
the  party  campaign,  sending  money  and  speakers  to  the  weaker  States, 
issue  documents,  collect  subscriptions,  and  dispeuBe  general  advice. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XC 

Some  further  notion  of  tlie  cliai-acter  of  the  Constitution  of  18T9  may 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  extracts  from  it,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Volume  I. 

Among  the  improvements  which  it  introduced  may  be  noted  tlie  length- 
ening of  the  term  of  judj^es  of  the  supreme  court  from  x^t\  to  twelve 
ye^n;  the  prohibition  of  lotteries ;  tlie  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  suf- 
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fragc  of  all  persoiu  cotivict«d  of  any  infamoas  crime,  or  of  the  eiDbenI&- 
ineDl  or  iiitsai)pr>i)rtation  of  public  money  ;  and  the  placing  the  Stale 
oniversity  above  lUv  re»vh  of  the  legislature,  wliich  can  now  nptther  ter- 
minaie  im  existence  nor  modify  its  organizatinii.  Thi^  chaiijiie  has  noC 
been  found  to  make  lUl'  legi^ilaturv  Il'sb  wiUUig  to  aid  the  untverbity.  In 
1887  an  Act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  of  one  cent  upon  ercry  $100  o( 
taxable  property,  to  be  ap])lied  for  the  support  of  the  University  of 
California.  Nor  has  the  provision  (Art.  ix.  §  ft)  that  tlie  revenue 
derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  State  achool  tax  should  be 
"devoted  exclu.sivcly  tt)  the  support  of  primary  and  gnunmar  schools,'* 
been  foond  Lo  work  baiUy  for  AiH'.nndar}-  t*dn<uation,  since  it  has  rather 
induced  the  cities  lo  make  a  mure  liberal  proviHiuti  than  the^*  fonneriy 
did  for  schools  of  the  higher  type  out  of  local  taxation. 


RBMARKS    BT    HK.    DBKIS    KEARKBT    OH    "KEARtTETISM    tJt  OALirORIOl 

After  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  X  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  makinf?  remarks  on  some  of  tlie  <tinu>mentA 
contained  in  the  chapter  eniitled  **  Keamc>i8ro  in  California.*'  This 
letter  is  unfortunately  too  Ionf{  to  be  inserted  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  doi>4  nut 
seem  la  meserictusly  u>  affect  U»e  tenor  of  the  statements  contained  in 
that  chapter,  which  my  Caltfornian  liiformanLA,  on  wliom  1  can  reJy, 
declare  to  bt*  quite  correct.  Mr.  Keamey'n  version  of  what  happenetl 
varies  fr*>m  that  which  I  have  foUowi-d.  I  have,  however,  in  a  few  pas- 
sages slightly  m<>ditl<Hl  tlie  text  <>f  the  former  edition;  and  1  (civc  here 
such  extraclJ*  from  Mr.  Kearney^  letter  as  seem  sufficient  lo  let  his  view 
of  his  own  conduct  be  fairly  and  fully  set  forth.  Ah  he  responded  to  my 
invitation  lo  state  his  case,  made  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
from  him,  I  am  anxlnus  ttiat  all  the  justice  I  can  do  him  should  be  done. 

Pages  431 .  —  '*  In  September,  1877,  immediately  afu*r  the  general  Slate, 
municipal,  and  concessional  elections,  I  called  a  meeting  of  working 
men  aixl  others  to  diKcuss  publicly  the  propriety  of  permanently  orgaois* 
ing  for  the  pnri)«>se  (>f  holding  the  politicians  up  lo  (lie  pledges  nuule  to 
the  people  l)efore  election.  ...  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  our  civilian 
tlon  —  (California  clvilizaliim  —  was  to  continue,  Chinese  immigration 
must  be  8topped.  and  I  saw  in  the  people  the  power  to  enforce  that 
•  mnM.*  Hence  tite  meeting.  This  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  perma- 
nent orgunization.  ancl  •  resoliited  '  in  favour  of  a  *  red-hot '  agitAtioo.  I 
was,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  prol^^sts,  electwi  l*reKideiit  of  this  new  organi- 
Eatiou.  with  instructions  from  the  meeting  to  'push  the  or<!aniKation' 
throughout  the  city  and  State  without  delay.  Our  aim  was  Ut  pnsa  Con 
greu  to  take  action  against  the  Chinese  at  its  next  sitting.  ...  I  did  i.oi 
^pnpAthixe  with  the  July  meeting  of  1877,  which  wu  called  to  expivsR 
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sympathy  with  the  men  on  strike  in  Pittsburg,  Penn^tylvaiiia.  1  am 
opposed  to  strikes  in  n  Republic,  where  ihc  hallot  of  a  inillionalrc*s 
gardener  or  coachman  canotfU  that  of  tlieir  master.  .  .  .  The  pnrt  Umt  I 
took  in  the  muuicipHl  eUHition,  mentioiunl  in  page  361  [now  431],  was 
brought  alwut  in  this  way.  I  owned  a  prosperous  draying  busine&s,  and 
WB8  an  Inihiential  member  of  the  Draymen^s  (rnion.  The  streets  of  our 
city  were  In  a  horrible  condition,  nlmost  impassabU*,  nmking  it  very 
difficult  for  teams  to  haul  any  kind  of  a  h>ad  to  and  from  the  difilributing 
centreii.  The  mtmey  appropdat«l  for  tlieir  repair  by  the  taxpnyers  wa» 
srjuandered  by  the  men  elected  t-o  see  that  it  was  honestly  spent.  The 
Draymen's  Union,  for  self-protection,  wtiit  into  municipal  politics  and 
demanded  that  we  be  given  the  superintendence  of  streets.^* 

Page 432.  —  "True  1  am  not  one  of  the  lileDiti,  that  is  Uy  say,  a  pro- 
fessor of  degrees  and  master  of  langua(:e8.  although  I  can  speak  more 
than  one.  For  more  than  thirty  yeara  I  have  been  a  great  reader  and 
close  student  of  men  and  measures.  No  Chronicte  reporter  ever  wrote 
or  dreased  up  a  speech  for  me.  They  did  the  reverse  ;  always  made  it  a 
point  to  garble  and  misrt^present.  It  wm  only  when  Uie  Chronicle  saw 
wheru  it  could  make  a  hit  that  it  spread  out  a  speeeh.  To  illustrate,  if  I 
attacked  a  monopoly  wlione  niltenness  the  Chrvnirle  shielded  for  mtmey, 
it  then  would  garble  nnd  misrepresent  that  speech  ;  but  if  I  attacked  an 
instituiiou  the  Chronicle  wanted  to  bhtckmail,  the  speech  would  be  givefl 
in  full  once  or  twice,  or  they  would  keep  it  up  untU  *8cen.*  " 

Page  432.  —  (Meeting  on  Nob  Hill.) 

**  I  did  not  use  any  such  language  as  is  imputed  to  me.  Nob  Hill  is  the 
centre  of  the  Sixth  Wanl,  and  I  adverlised  for  the  meeting  there  to 
organize  the  Sixth  Wan!  Club.  We  had  Iwnfircs  at  all  our  meetings  so 
as  to  direct  the  ]ieople  whore  to  go.  ...  No  such  construction  could  have 
been  put  upon  the  language  used  in  my  speech  of  that  evening.  The 
police  authorities  had  shorthand  reporters  specially  detjiiled  to  take  down 
my  Ri>eec.hes  vtrbatim.  ...  1  was  not  arftjfcted  on  at.-count  of  the  Nob 
Hill  meeting.  I  I'annot  n(tw  tell  without  looking  up  the  matter  how  many 
times  I  was  arn-sted.  At  last  the  authorities,  finding  their  efforts  to 
break  up  the  movement  of  no  avail,  decided  to  proclaim  the  meetings  d /a 
Balfour  in  Ireland,  l^pon  the  heels  of  the  prwlamation  to  sWp  our 
meetings  came  another  from  the  Governor  calling  for  an  election  to  fall 
a  vacancy  in  the  legislature  in  the  aristocratic  disirict  iif  Alameda.  Taking 
advmntage  of  the  situation,  1  went  into  the  district,  organized  and  carried 
It  against  a  combination  of  both  Democrats  and  RepublicanR.  This  giivr 
us  a  statiding  in  the  field  of  politicjt,  and  frightened  the  authorities,  who 
then  and  lliere  withdrew  opijosition  to  the  new  movement." 

Page  43fj.  —  "  Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  delegates  1  made  a  tour 
of  Ihe  Unitt^d  States,  speaking  everywhere  to  unraeiifle  audiences  and 
urging  that  they  petition  Congress  to  stop  Chinese  immigration.  .  .  .  My 
trip  was  a  brilliant  success.  In  less  than  a  year  1  liad  succeeded  in  lifting 
the  Chinese  from  a  local  to  a  great  national  question.  This  also  disputes 
the  statement  that  my  trip  East  was  a  failure." 
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Page  441.  — ('^Sliice  1880  he  has  played  no  pftit  in  Callfomi&n  poli- 
tics.^*) 

''  Thiji  iH  true  to  thia  extent  I  stopped  agitAtiug  after  having  fthown 
the  people  their  immense  power,  and  bow  it  could  be  used.  The  l-bioe« 
question  wae  also  in  a  fair  way  o(  being  solved.  The  plains  of  this  5lale 
were  strewn  with  the  (esteriui;;  carcasses  of  public  robht-rs.  I  was  poor, 
with  a  helpless  family,  and  I  went  to  worlc  to  provide  fi»r  their comfnrt. 
Coipmon  sense  would  sugfj^at  that  if  I  sought  office,  or  tlie  enmluuieuu 
of  office,  I  could  easily  bnve  foruied  combinations  to  be  elected  either 
governor  of  my  Slate  or  United  Stales  senator." 

Page  435  (**  Imodiums  and  other  ragamuffins  who  formed  the  fim  Sand 
Lot  meetings.*') 

*'  It  was  only  when  the  city  authorities,  who  while  perseeating  as, 
either  hired  all  of  the  halls  or  frightened  tlicir  owners  or  leasees  into  not 
allowing  us  to  hire  them,  that  we  were  driven  to  the  Sand  Lots.  Al 
these  early  meetings  we  Hometimcs  had  to  raise  from  $500  to  91000  to 
carrj'  on  the  agitation  inside  and  outside  the  courts.  If,  then,  the  audi- 
ences were  composed  of  hoodlums  and  ragamuffins,  how  could  we  havt 
raised  so  much  money  at  a  single  meeting  ?  " 

Page  440.  —  **  I  also  dispute  some  of  the  statements  therein.  All  of 
bills  of  tlie  first  sesHion  of  tbe  Legislature  under  the  new  ConstiiutJt 
were  declared  unconsiitulional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  accoimt 
of  tlm  liLtle  scheming  jokers  tucked  away  in  them.  The  Anti-ChioeM 
Billd  that  were  passed,  —  and  all  introduced  were  passed,  —  were  de- 
clnrfd  by  tlie  Federal  judges  aa  in  conflict  with  the  United  8tat««  Con- 
stitution. I  ailvociited  the  adoption  nf  tlu*  new  Constitutinn.  and  delivered 
one  hundred  and  thirty  speeches  in  that  campaign.  The  San  Franclseo 
papers  sent  correspondents  with  me.  The  very  prominence  of  tlie  que»- 
tluus  threw  me  Into  the/t/reyround,  so  that  1  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  came  very  near  being  assassinated  for  my  pains.** 

Page  44<1.  —  '^  I  don*t  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  *oUd 
classes.*  The  money-lendent,  land  monopolists,  and  those  who  weie 
growing  rich  by  importing  and  employing  Chine^ie  labourers  were  a^aiiMft_ 
me,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  kill  boUi  the  movement  nnd  rnvfirU.  . 
My  only  crime  seems  to  have  been  that  I  opposed  the  Moncolizatfon 
my  State  fn  the  interest  nf  our  own  people  and  their  civilization.  I  nei 
received  a  dollar  from  public  oflBce  or  private  parties  for  my  senrit 
They  were  gratniditin,  and  have  secured  me,  I  am  sure,  the  esteem  of 
majority  of  my  fellow •ciilzena,  among  whom  I  am  still  not  wit 
influence." 
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Boston.  City  of,  i.  CkW;  ii.  811»,  875 

Carolina,  S*>ulh,  I.  4-'*,  197;  and  SUle 

Boycot(iu)f,  ii.  1-139 

rights,  i.  389;  defies  Congress,  1. 403 

Bradford,  Mr.  Gamaliel,  on  the  nom- 

•*  Carpet-baggor^i "  in  the  South,  i.  :H9; 

innting  maolunery  nf  Massachusetts, 

ii.  163,  340.  476  s<jq. 

ii.  H7r> 

Cartliaginiau  Councils,  eucroachmehts 

Bribery  and  romiplion,  i.  462;  it.  144, 

of.  1.  226 

I4i^l4tl,  IflO-lM,  2.'«,  58i».  591,  638 

Catholics,  Roman,  and  politics,  II.  099, 

Bribery  in  Congress,  il.  IM 

7()9                                                                         ^ 

BrigandHge,  ii.  832 

Camrufl,  Party,  in  Congress,  1. 119, 206,                  ^H 

British  fVtlnnie«,  self-gov«rning.  1.  W, 

j^M 

277:  gnvcroorB  in,  irremovable  by 

Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  ii.  ti51                                  ^H 

the  C4ilony.  '-'77 

ChamberH.  Second,  American  view  of,                 ^^| 

'       British  C'nl.imbia.  il.  528,  529 

i.  IH.'-.;  ii.filO                                                        ^H 

British  imnticnints,  ii.  'M 

1  Ibancery  Coiirta,  1.  r>01                                                     J 

Brooklyn,  Ciiy  of,   Charier,  1.    (156; 

Charles  I.  aud  the  English  Parliament,                ^^J 

[K>pulatl<m  of,  and  city,  referre<l  to, 

^H 

1           6.'.2;  bribery  in.  ii.  147 

Chftrli'Ston,  iVmocratic  convention  ot               ^^H 

Brvn  Mawr  i^'ollcge  for  women,  ii.  600 

1860.  at.  tl.  185                                                      ^M 

Biirhauan,  President.  1.  84.  :t;i8;  ii.  \r,7 

Chase.  Mr.  i.  88                                                          ^M 

1       Bugbe«,  •!,  M.,  ou  City  QoverDiu«ut  of 

Chase,  Judge    Samnel,  impeaclunent                ^^M 

BoMlon,  i.  030 

of.  i.2:m),  2tw                                         ^H 

Barr,  Aaron,  I.  47 

Chicago.  City  of.  Republican  national                ^^M 

convention,  uf  1880.  aud  1884,  at.  ii.                 ^^M 

1       Cabivkt.  the  Prt'sideul's,  i.  8G-00;  ii. 

184  :  of  IHtiO,  222                                                          ^^1 

W7 

ChicaKt)  World's  Fair  Exhibition,  of                ^^M 

Cabinet,  the,  system  of  government,  1. 

1X113,  inventiveness  and  taste  of  the               ^^M 

270  sqq. 

buildings  of,  11.788                                                ^H 

Cabinet-govprnmeut,  English,  1.  278 

Gbinvse  in  America,  the,  1.  734;  U.  41,                ^^M 

Caessrism,  Impmbability  of,  in  Ajnoi^ 

49.  298,  439,  444 ;  case  of  Indignity                ^H 

lea,  i.  68 ;  ii.  574 

to,  331 ;  attacks  on,  335                              ^^^^^ 
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Church  and  State,  neparatinn  of,  In 
Atnerica,  U.  tiOl,  4IlL*i  fty/.;  ruuauus 
for  it,  700;  l«gal  position  of  ii 
church,  702;  r«flull  to  roligiou,  712; 
to  society  In  Keneml,  «12 

Chiirchwi  mid  flerKX.  the,  ii.  095-713 

Cincinnati,  City  of,'  Ii.  121 

Clrcall  Courts.  I  231 

Cities,  dcbu  of,  i.  520,  036-038 ;  their 
relation  tn  towntthipM,  Mlf>,  liOH.  li(i:i; 
their  growth,  ti'il!;  ihoir  urEaulza- 
tion,  023  nqq. ;  indraught  towards 
them  from  the  uuniitry,  ii.  863.  Sfv 
Municipal  Uovemmenl. 

•'  Citizen's  "  (or  "  liidei)eudent ") 
ticket  in  vutln^;,  ii.  143 

CitfK^nnhipof  tho  IFnitad  Staler,  1. 419, 
7(W;  ii.  I0(» 

City  f^renimonta,  necessity  for  oon- 
tnd  over,  i.  r»37 

Civil  Service  Reform,  i.  ftlfi;  Ii.  27,  R», 
K»-H1.  161.  000;  Act  of  IHSTt,  M7 

Civil  Service,  the,  Ii.  WX* 

Civil  War,  what  it  settled.  1.  .137. 

Classes  in  America  as  iiitlii<!nciiif;opiiu 
ion,  ii.  2^3;  the  farmers.  2!M ;  stin;)- 
keepors.StWi;  workiii);mun,  ib. ;  city 
residniiiii.Sf.t;  capitalists, :)00;  pro* 
fcssinnal  men,  'M2;  literary  men, 
304 ;  summary,  305 ;  no  class  strug- 
gles, ffiKI 

CUy,  Henry,  1.  47,  70;  ii.  la-U.  IS, 
2A4,  373 

Clergy,  the  American,  and  ixiHtirs,  ii. 
207,  329. 41'1, «»«).  709 ;  their  e^iuality, 
(HGsgq.;  their  scMrial  Rtamllng.  707 

Cleveland,  Gruver  (Prenldeut),  i.  44, 
69,  20!l;  11.  4.1,  46.  182.  I'M,  20'.>.  225 

Clinton,  Uovernur.  i.  4t ;  ii.  132.  17fl 

Closure  of  debate  in  Congress,  1.  133- 
136 

Coast  surrey  department,  t.  90 

Co-edocatlon,  ii.  733 

Coinage  Act  of  1873. 1. 180 

Collisions  between  Congress  and  Sen- 
ate, i.  180,  1M8 

Golnnlsts,  early,  elemsnts  of  dlreraity 
u  well  as  of  unity  among  them,  t  M 

Colorado.  State  of.  i.  Vil,  4X\  tV*7 

Columbia  Coll  ,  New  York,  11.  tr7], 073 

Columbia,  Federal  District  of,  1.  A7M; 
U.  180 


Commerce  Commtasioo.  Inl 
(J47 

Commf'rrf',  power  of  regulating,  i. : 

Commercial  iIl«tT«sfl.  I7H;J-178»>.  i. 

Cummittee  of  Apprupriationa.  1. 
179 

"  Committee  of  Conference,"  i. 

Committee  nf  Ways  and  Mmuu,  t 
•1.  i79 

Committee   on   Gredonti&U  in  puty 
conveuiions,  II.  86, 104 

Committee  on  levers  and  iiarboan, 
i.l77 

Committees  of  Congreaft.  1.  113^  UD. 
149,  154-1&I,  176,  ITT 

C(»nimon  Councils,  I.  035 

CominouH,  House  of.      Sm  Hoom  Of 
Commons 

Competitive  examinations,  il.  130 

Complexity  of  American  inatitnt 
i.  17 

Confederate  Butes,  Gonstltatlofti 
1861. 1.  683 

Confederation  of  17H1,  i.  20,  flSO 

Congress  t.f  17M  at  Allkany.  i  19: 
I7fi5  at  New  York.  30;  of  1774-1 
at  Philadclpltia.  20.  21, 1.^9 

Congress  of  tlie  rnit4.'jj  States,  «Btab> 
lislied  hy  the  Constitution  of  11 
1.  Xi,  ^,  tm;  Its  relation  to 
Prosident,  57,  SO,  93,  208-214, 
9B8;  Its  powers.  61.  (i99; 
tees,  113,  140,  \5.\  176, 179;  Cfit 
of  its  legislation.  108:  of  Its  tfi 
174 ;  thf  ilivision  into  two  ctaambaflilt 
18:<;  their  substantial  idenlUy  flff 
character,  184;  rolIiHions  brtwtea 
the  twu,  IHC ;  intlucm^e  of  Irical  lasl- 
in^  iu  elftrlions,  180;  oumparisiNl 
with  the  Knglish  oystetn,  Ifll;  Mia* 
ries  of  membcni,  IIH;  short  tevan 
of  ofllce,  19r>;  and  short  diiratlcnj 
a  Congress,  190;  its  numbers, 
good  attendance  of  members, 
want  of  opportnnities  for  distiw^ 
tion,  IlKt;  absence  of  leaders,  301. 
party  cauctises,  QOTi ;  want  of  a 
sistent  poUcy.aOR,  :K)2  :  few  open  rslft* 
tlons  with  the  executive. 206; 
over  thn  latter,  2U1;  pow^r  «C' 
parse,  212;  cannot  dismiss  m 
dal.  ib.  I  uid  supreme  power 


gOTflmment,  227 ;  the  Cnnstitullun 
out  of  the  roac'h  of  CougroM,  242; 
statul«it  paswd  uitra  vires,  2445;  pro- 
poead  vetu  on  State  legislatioD,  2S7 ; 
defectfl  In  the  Rtractnro  nnd  vork- 
Ing  of  Congress  nnniniarized,  300 ;  its 
relations  to  the  electors.  30*^1 ;  "  cod- 
curreuc  legislation,"  'S2>i\  cI(»ctoral 
franchise,  30G ;  origin  of  the  «ysteni, 
670;  private  MIIh  in  Congress.  4i75 ; 
"lohbyiDg,"  4«2;  ii.  1.17,  IttJ;  bow 
far  Congress  U  corrupt,  157 ;  c^jii- 
greasional  caucus  for  the  early  Pres- 
idential elections,  17(>;  checks  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  'i3ii;  cou- 
greHsiuiuU  oratory,  802 ;  the  future 
of  Congress,  945 

CongreaaioDal  encroachment,  distrtut 
of,  1.  m 

Congre^aionaX  Reeortl,  1. 145 

Congressman,  term  explained,  f.  148 

Conkling.  Roscoe,  1.  63 

ConnBolicut.  State  of,  1.  19,  197.  429. 
431,  4«1,  505,  513 

CoustituHon  (Federal)  of  1789,  diffi- 
culty of  franiin>;  it.  1  22;  an  instru- 
ment of  compromise,  2A;  oppOBiiitm 
to  it*  ratiUL'atlon,  20;  fear  of  Euro- 
pean aggreAsinn  led  to  its  arlopiion, 
27;  original  amendmeuta  to,  ib.\ 
causes  of  tts  exccllrnce,  3£) ;  its 
double  aspect,  .12;  the  complement 
&nd  crovni  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tious,  33:  functions  of  govcrmnont 
it  provides  for.  ib.\  objects  of  Its 
framers,  31.  222.  310,  :U8;  ii.  365; 
creation  of  two  rhambera  by,  i.  183; 
scheme  of,  tends  to  pnt  stability 
above  activity,  114;  oath  of  allo- 
giance  to  it,  1, 1 W :  balance  of  {M^wer 
It  provides  for,  222,  40(i ;  ii.  2ti(i,  267 ; 
its  relation  to  Congress,  i.  242;  to 
the  Courts.  243  »qq. ;  respect  felt  for 
It,  35fl,  311;  Puritanic  element  in  it. 
306;  its  anccesa,  310;  pecnliar  distri- 
bution of  gnvemmental  functions. 
315 ;  remarkable  omissions.  318. 322 ; 
limits  the  competence  of  Congress. 
336 ;  Its  development,  3G1 ;  by  amend- 
ment, 364 ;  by  interpretation  and 
ooufllmction,  372;  by  lepislation, 
392;  by  usage,  393;  collisions  with 


the  executive  or  legislature,  397;  re- 
sultjiof  this  development.  400;  ser- 
vices of  the  Constitution  to  the 
natiutt,  40(t;  provisions  it  owes  to 
State  cnustitDtlons,  B70;  the  Coustl- 
tulion  given  at  lenj;Ih,  *i97~7I0 

Constitution  of  Calitonila,  1.  711 

Constitution  of  Confederate  States  of 
1801.1.683 

Constitution  of  North  American  colo- 
nies, i.  19,  429;  of  1777,  19 

Constitutions  of  the  States,  1.30;  their 
hiittory,  427,477;  mmle  of  alteration, 
432;  their  real  nature, 433:  their  con- 
tents, 4^16;  confusion  of  provisions, 
443;  less  capacity  for  expansion 
than  In  the  Federal  Constitution, 
444;  their  development,  450;  types 
of  constltntionfl,  453;  their  length, 
454;  growth  of  democratic  tenden- 
cies, 4rh't;  conn*anittve  fre<|ucnry  of 
change,  458;  jealousy  of  ofBriuls, 
459;  protection  of  private  prui>erly, 
ib. ;  extension  of  State  inlerforeuce, 
4ftl ;  penalties  not  always  enforced, 
ib.;  legislation  by  a  Conatltutlou, 
463;  Itsdemeritaanditsadvaniages. 
472;  consdlutlonal  conventions.  476 

Constitutions,  rigid  or  written,  i.  30, 
35,  3(i.  37,  60,  liO,  101,  .V.0,  383,  397, 
402,  405,  407,  (W6;  il.  S!*.  010;  con- 
trasted with  flexible  constitutions, 
i.  ;Wh  :«Ki 

Constitutional  Amendments,  i.  27,  55, 
101.  126,  235,  329,  364-;m,  469.  095, 
70G-710 

Constitutional  Conventions.  See  Con- 
vent ion  n 

Continental  Congress  of  1774  at  Phila- 
delphia, i.  19 

Convention  (Constitutional)  of  1786  at 
AnnaiKilis,  i.  21;  of  17K7  at  Phlla- 
dflphiii,  22-24.  :«,  95,  1H3.  215,  233, 
382.  312,  325,  firi-iim;  il.  5.  207;  of 
different  States,  i.  20,  27,  rtG7-«J9 

Conventions,  Note  on  Constitutional, 
i.  067;  nominating,  il.  82,  104,875; 
National,  82:  their  evolution,  175, 
220 ;  composition.  178 ;  working,  181 ; 
objects,  185;  classes  of  aspirants, 
187;  complexity  of  their  motives, 
IHO;    preliminary  work,  ih.\   open* 
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tag  of  the  CoflTention.  100;  the  vot- 
ing, li^;  efTc»c-L  u(  the  system  upon 
public  life,  'J?l ;  their  tempestuoos 
character,  222 
Cooley.  T.  M.  (Judge),  quoted,  1.  55, 

309,  :n:t,  aai,  33it.  37*%.  m^,  awt.  osi 

Cooloy's  *' ». 'oiMtitutional  IJmila- 
lions."  quoted,  i.  233,  446,  448.  470, 
B3H.  ^VS,  681 

Couley's     "  Hiittory     of     MluUigau," 

cited,  i.  iv:^,  4in 
Coolcy-'B  "  Priiiriplesof  Const Uutdonal 

Law,"  quotttd.  i.  2:13,  2a{,  314. 420 
"Copperheads,"  the,  ii.  32 
Copyright,  t.  33;  Interna tioual,  li.  324- 

325.  774 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  ii.  *>71,  672 
Coqioratious  in  America,  i.  449,  71A; 

H.  8.55 
Corruption,     U.    154-166,    238.      See 

Urihery 
County  organization,  i.  597,  596,  59(1, 

G04,iiO8,611;  it.  876 
Courtesy  of  I  ho  Sonate,  I.  62 
Cimrt  of  Claims,  1,  239 
Creative  intfilei-tuul    power,   ii.   767. 

See  Intellectual  productivity 
"Croker  Corr«8i»oudoiiee,"  the,  i.  280 
Currency,  control  of  the,  i.  33;  cur- 
rency qubsUoD,  a  source  of  disquiet, 

U.356 

Dakota,  SUto  of,  i.  125,  443,  486,  554, 

584 
"Dark  Horse,"  meaning  of  the  term, 

ii.  187 ;  referred  to,  200 
Hurt  mouth  CitUct/av  H'yoifio«rrf,  i.686 
Darnin,  the  "  sirnggiij  for  exiuttiuuo," 

and  iwlitical  strife,  i.  401 
Debt,    Natinual.   i.    m,    181;    public 

debts  of  States,  ri2:t,  723;  of  cities, 

527,637 
Declarulluu  of  Independence,  the  1.30, 

82,307,438;  ii.  357.  551 
Deadency  Bill,  i.  n*J 
Degn>es   and    examinations,   Univer- 

sily,  ii.  678 
Delaware,  State  of,  i.  124,  414,  439,  486 
Demagogues,  intlnen^^e  of,  ii.  578 
Deroocraoies,  and  the  control  of  foroign 

Hicy.  i.  107.  221,  343;  cbarKed  with 

fickleness,  456 j  and  the  judiciary, 


BOl :  tl.  636 ;  *<  rotAtion  In  office."  133 
may  be  tested  by  the  statesmen  pnr 
duced,  228;  the  strength  of  popular 
govenmient :  Its  excelleuce.  2P0; 
two  dniii^ors  to  which  it  is  expoeed, 
ib.;  safeguards  against  tlitwe,  2K1; 
its  educative  power,  ib.;  demoeimc; 
and  8tate  interference,  540  tqqr, 
chief  faults  atlribuied  to  democra- 
cies, n63;  Uow  far  these  are  pnwot 
in  America,  otA;  their  true  fault*, 
581-^'>93;  biiw  far  nhscrvable  ia 
AinDri<.^,5S4,  nntessity  of  rerereoee 
and  sMjU-coulrol,  727  ;  effect  of  social 
equality  upon  mouiierst.  764 :  on 
thought,  757  *97-;  profusion  of 
8pew*h  due  to  democracy,  80! ;  DoC 
rlgliily  charged  with  producing  uni- 
formity of  character,  83S 

Derotn'racy  in  America,  and  tbe  judi- 
ciary, i.  5(U,  510,  and  rotation  ia 
ofiictf,  it.  i:H;  tested  by  tbe  stated 
meu  it  produces,  238  s^^g. ;  its  edu- 
cative influence.  366;  iu  lu] 
fdults  examined,  563; 
544;  fickleni>sfi,  565;  iDSobordin*' 
tion,  566 ;  jealousy  of  greataeae,  Si4; 
lyraiiny  of  the  majority,  576;  love 
of  novelty,  577;  inHiieDce  of  dema- 
gogues, 578;  its  true  faultA.AHl  x^f.; 
its  mBrils,  SiH;  stability,  ■&.;  obe- 
dience to  law,  51)6;  consistency  of 
political  ideas,  5^;  restrtclJoDS  (41 
officials,  5Wi;  no  class  8trugglM..*»lli», 
603;  energetic  use  of  naturaJ  re- 
sources, 601;  lateut  vigour  of  ths 
gnverument,  602  ;  spirit  of  ftaier- 
nily.  604;  applleation  of  Amerioaa 
experience  to  Europe,  «J07-6I4;  io- 
flneuce  of  democmcy  on  the  p^Mitiiin 
of  women,  742;  spirit  of  eqtiahty. 
744,  7D7 ;  Its  influence  on  manners, 
754;  Influence  of  demiwracy  tjo 
American  thought,  761  S99.;  oa  thf 
pleasantness  of  life,  810;  on  ofii 
formity,  82fl ;  its  futoro,  840;  democ- 
racy aud  tbe  approaching  eoonomic 
struggle,  851 

Democratic  party,  the,  of  17W  (or 
Republicans),  i.  42;  II.  6;  of  1(3$^ 
I.  268;  ii  I'J.  16.  ia-21.  36-40,  l«i 
iutelligeut  udiioreuts  of,  2Q 
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Denominational  Censiu  (1800).  il.  701, 
718 

Besty's  '*  Constitation  Annouted," 
quoted,  L  339 

Dieey's  "  Low  of  Ibe  Constitution/' 
quoted.  1.  2+4 

I^iatinguUbed  men,  want  of,  iu  Amer- 
ica, i.  7H-R5.  200,  201 ;  U.  61,  69  sqg., 
235.  r»m,m3.779 

District  Courts.  I.  231 

Divisions  in  Congress,  mode  of  taking, 
i.  132 

Divorce  in  the  United  States,  increas- 
ing^: more  freqnent  in  Uie  West,  ii. 
724 

Duniestic  service,  aversion  of  Ameri- 
cans to  f^nter,  ii.  753 

Dred  Scott  decision,  1.  253,  263,  269, 
3»6;  ii.  14.  10 

Eatok,  D.  B..  on  **  Primary  Elec- 
tions," ii.  102 

liklacatioD.  Bureau  of,  i.  90.614 

Education,  legal,  pruvisiuu  for,  ii.  633 

Education,  public,  in  America,  i.  4«i(). 
617 ;  higbor  education  and  politics,  ii. 
2A2-  public,  11.  2M,  3l<i.  0453  gqg., 
729.  74J; 

Elections,  inflnence  of  local  feeling 
in,  1.  189-193:  question  of  aDnoal 
elections,  197;  winning  of  the  wi^rk 
of  politics,  ii.  «i2;  tbeir  marliinflrj', 
142  aqq.',  fraudulent  practices.  I4G^ 
WTi,  210-212.  240,  591 ;  cost  of  elec- 
tions, 127 ;  a  corrupt  district  of  Now 
York  State,  14H;  machinery  in 
Luaetts,  737 ;  olcctionu  tho  in- 
lent  of  Kovernmeut  by  publk 
opinion,  320 

Elections,  PreHiiienlial,  i.  38,72,  2V)8; 
nominatiuf;  couveutions,  ii.  17.^ ;  the 
campai|;:n,  203;  euthiutiasm  evuked, 
234;  disputt'd  oleetion  of  187(1.  ."iiW 

Elint,  C.  W..  on  the  matp.rial  develnp- 
raent  of  the  Unit«d  States,  ii.  (j(Jl 

KUiutt's  "Debates."  quuteil,  1.  22,  23, 
31,  2ti,  38,  41.  95,  102,  111.  IIKI,  2S6, 

27!i.  aeo 

Kmrraon,  R.  W..  quuttMl.  ii.  8(>6 
EIn>claud,  former  American  hatred  of, 

1.  24;  ii.  785;  growing   friendliness 

to,  S2T,  785 


England  and  Amerioa  nomparofl :  the 
judiciary,  i.  .ri,22it,ai0,273;  ii.632; 
Parliamentary  system,  i.  35.  06,  86. 
1>3,  97,  08,  121.  r-lt  *7V..  136,  137, 147. 
149,  ld\  197.  201,  277.  473;  royal 
prerogative, «;.  .VJ,  70,  74,  VJT,  1117; 
elections,  1.71,  74,  127.  11(2;  ii.  77, 
90.  172.  218;  the  cabinet,  1.  86, 
89,  i»0:  parties.  149;  ii.  21,  39.  137; 
iinancc,  i.  174  j  whips,  202;  inter- 
pretation of  statutes.  3^,  30U,  2&i ; 
relations  of  execaltve  and  legisla- 
ture, 277;  universities,  682;  il.  (SWJ; 
"refcrendnm,"  i.  467;  municipal 
government,  570,  075;  counties. 
KT,  H12;  saiiiLatiou.)il7;  politicians, 
ii.  OTi.  (;i,  70;  corruption.  163,  23H; 
political  morality,  241 ;  public  opin- 
ion, 347,  UTiO,  2U8,  270  ftqq.,  317  tqq., 
371;  classes,  293 ;  guvurumcul  inter- 
ference, 041  Jttjfj.;  the  Knr,iil7;  jwwer 
of  wealth,  749;  intellectual  produc- 
tivity. 771,  778;  liberty,  782;  ora- 
tory, 799 

English  Acts  of  Parliament,  mode  of 
Interpretation  by  the  Judmes,  1.  261 

Hugltsb  buruuKb-owning  magnates,  11. 
23C 

English  common  and  sUitnte  law. 
taken  by  the  United  States  as 
ainwlel,  i..'U6 

Knglisb  ('onHtitntion,  referred  to,  I. 
29,  .'Wi,  31.  34.  35,  39,  51,  56.  (W.  174, 
216,  241.  254,  258,  277,  360.  387,  303, 
3*¥i.  402,  445;  ii.  283 

Kngtish  couutie-s,  formerly  Indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  now  local  adminia- 
iralive  areas,  i.  16 

Eugllptb  L'ruwn.  antkinity  of,  f.  216; 
indei)endent  part  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, 219 

English  kings,  formerly  present  in 
Parliament,  i.  209 

English  moralities  in  pnbllc  life.  ii. 
241.343 

English  Parliament,  omnipotdat,  1. 
242;  cited,  il.  318 

EuglLsh  parties,  ii.  22 

Equality,  Heuses  of  the  word,  ii.  744; 
iuvquulity  uf  wealth  in  America, 
ih.  ;  social  tiquallty.  747;  effect  on 
mannere,  754 ;  it«  charm,  HlO 
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Equalization,  Board  of,  1.  SH,  039 

Eorupettii  ujuccjisiun,  fear  at,  i.  27 

Karopean  Htateflmim,  rapresentativA 
lypM.  n.  231 

Earopean  travellers,  and  tbefitady  of 
the  Stall'  (.tovemnieiiU  o(  America, 
1.411 

Excheqta'r,  Chancellor  ol  (EDglUh), 
hiH  budget,  1.  174 

Execative,  American :  inflaence  of 
public  opinion  on  it,  11.  260;  its  la- 
tent Ti^uur,  0U2.  aee  Cabinet,  Fres- 
IdcDt,  Sennte 

Exerutive  and  F^gisUtive  depart- 
meuts,  separated  by  tbe  American 
Cunstitution.  i.  9U,  91,  178,  208  nqq., 
315  Mfjqr,  their  retatious  under  the 
European  cabinet  system,  277  »flv.; 
gtruggles  between  them  In  England. 
Stf7;  and  in  America,  2H8;  reautts  of 
tbdr  MparatioQ,  '.2U3;  danger  of 
making  legislature  supreme,  I.  Vfii; 
Beparatiou  not  eMential  to  democ- 
racy, li.  687 

FAHMsaa'  Alliance,  the,  1.  073;  il.  41. 
44 

Farmers  in  America,  characteristics 
of,  II.  233 

Fatalism  of  the  multitnde.  li.  344.  ^9 

"  Favourite,*'  meaning  of  the  term,  11. 
187 

"  Favourite  Son."  ii.  187 

Federal  CoarU.  See  Jodiolary  (Ted- 
eral) 

Federal  (3ovemment,  the:  Its  chief 
functloos,  i.  33,  31ti;  llniitAtluDS  on 
Its  powom,  36,  37.  317;  lu  sereral 
departments :  the  President.  8H ; 
Cabinet.  86;  8enat«.  Utt;  House  of 
Represeo  tat  Ives,  134 :  the  leglslatare 
and  executive.  215;  the  Judiciary. 
23K;  "  concurrent  powers,"  31fi; 
working  relations  with  the  Stale 
giivernmentfl,  325;  Inlervenllon  In 
disttirbam^es,  Xi);  Its  relations  to 
Individual  citizens,  330;  cases  of  re- 
■Istaiire.  334;  ooemton  of  ■  State 
Impdwible.  3:t8;  the  deT<*rmtnHti()u 
of  Itji  powers,  378;  lltieci  of  Ihnlr 
development.  380;  results  of  the 
latter,  400 


Federalist  party,  the,  i.  42.  92.  SSt,  ii 
6-12,  176 

FedrratiJit,  Tfte,  quoted.  L  30.  87.  lU 
hn.  1*17,  198,  22*),  2Xi,  aw,  28:2,  so 

Federal  System  of  America,  the;  tti 
main  features,  i.  312;  dlatrlbBlka 
of  powers.  313.  DOT  s^. ;  onilesliini 
in  theCvDsUtutitJU.  'XS2;  Uidestruetl- 
bility  of  the  Union,  .TTl;  worktnccif 
the  syitom.  sa ;  criticism  of  It.  343; 
its  merits,  ^i*);  cause*  of  in  sisLil* 
ity,  3.'i7;  dominance  uf  the  ncntrtl' 
Izing  tendenciea,  4U3;  Its  future,  ft. 
328.  684 

Federal  System  of  Canada,  1.  OM 

Federal  System  of  the  English  ClA- 
veniitict.  I.  ti82 

Federal  Union  of  li*aO.  i«raUeb  tK 
i.  23 

Federation,  fauluattributed  to,1.3tt; 
their  meritt  at  iUostrated  by 
tea,  350 

Female  Suffrage.  <9fe  Woman  Saffnfik 

"Fifteenth  Ameadment,"  i.  UB. 
327,710 

Financial  bills  In  England,  I. 
mode  of  passing  Ibem  In 
17t;-lK0;  results  of  the  vystem. 
reason  for  it.  IM);  flooriafalog 
cial  condition  of  America,  Itf  1 ;  yeul} 
surpluses,  181 ;  itie  laying  ofT  of  (be 
national  debt,  181;  State  hnanct^ 
r.l2-62r 

Flrtrhfr  t.  i*ecJk,  I.  257 

Florida,  sale  of,  by  Spain,  L  3T;  Ow 
fltitntlonof.  407 

Foreign  relatiuns,  control  of,  i.  39,8^ 
10G-109;  aiNi-outlnnity  of  policy,' 
diftlriilty  of  control  by  popular, 
semblles,  2ldl):  dlrl^ilon  of  powi 
America,  224;  taulisdue  to  the 
eral  system,  542;  inlliience  of  pal 
opinion,  ii.  .771 ;  and  terHturtal 
tension,  521;   and  uf  the  Ai 
spirit  of  fraternity,  OCR 

Forensic  oratory.  11. 802.    5a< 
leal  eTpellwnnw 

France,  sale  of  lioniduu  by,  L  9i 
intellectual  relations  to  AiaBHc%l' 
7«5 

Krankltn,  Benjamin,  .   22,  IM 

Fraternity,  spirit  uf.iu  America*  U. tfl 
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Fr^Mlom  of   discuMion    in  Anertoi, 

George  III.  and  English  pocket  bor-                ^^H 

ii.  35(» 

oo«hs,  1. 281 ;  and  "  place."  U.  1»>                     ^H 

Freemao,  Prof.  B.  A.,  quotsd,  1.  72 

George,  llenry,  the  LAbour  party  can-                ^^H 

Free  trade  and  proC«ctioa,  i.  176;  U. 

didate  for  mayor,  il.  42;   referred                ^^H 

2fi,  47 

to,!H8                                                                   ^U 

1      Free  Tmdora,  U.  48 

Georgia,  State  of,  i.  183,  23B,  258.  2f;9;                 ^ 

"  Free  SoUeni  "  party.  U.  14.  30 

and  the  Supreme  Court,  1.  4GS;  and 

FremoDt,  General,  tl.  H,  17H 

pcnslous.  013;  and  a  second  cham- 

French Canadians  in  New  England,  L 

ber,  «70 

506;  H.  30,  367 

German  Constitution,  referred  to,  i. 

French  Chamber,  il.  233 

220;  ii.  258 

French  Constitution  and  Government 

Germanic  Confederation,  1.  16.  360;  ii. 

1          referred  to,  i.  fiO.  74, 91. 197. 221,  'M4, 

332 

p          2rA  287.  371;  ii.  238 

German  immigrants  in  America,  ii.  M, 

French  Conititutlon  of  1791.  referred 

:«, :«,  2l»9,  786 

^           to,  i.  BO.  295 

Germany  and    America,   InteUectual 

1      French  Senate,  1.  97. 197 

relation  of,  ii.  787                                               ^J 

FnndamentaU  orders  of  Connecticut, 

Gerrj-.  Klbridge,  i.  124                                              ^H 

of  1638,  the  oldest  political  Consti- 

Oilman,    President    (Johns    Hopkins                ^^H 

tiiliun  in  America,  i.  429 

University),  on  degreea  for  women,                ^^M 

Future,  the  UitelJectual.  of  America, 

ii.  078                                                                    ^H 

ii.  779.  780 

Goschen,  Mr.,  on  laUMZ/aire,  ii.540                          1 

Future,  the,  of  American  political  In- 

Govermnent,  forms  of,  in  fre«  conn-                          1 

stUnttonn,   ii.   MO;    of   the   Federal 

tries,  i.  277;  ii.  2fVI;  their  ioiioence                           | 

aystem,  ib. ;  of  CoD^ress,  the  oxecn- 

upon  national  character,  ii.  iVJi,  75«                         J 

tive,    the    judiciary.    H44:    of    the 

Governors.  State.    See  State  Execn-               ^H 

Presidency,  845;  of  lliei>artysyBtem, 

^^M 

846;   of  the  spoil!)  system  and   the 

itranger  movement,  the,  tl.  436,  fHO                     ^^M 

machine,  ib. ;  the  demiKiracy  and  ihe 

iimnt,  r.  S.  (President),  t.  45,  46.  fH,                   ^H 

approaching  econumlc  strugglo  foi 

68,  78,  M,  214,  276;  ii.  182.  370                              " 

existonoe,  800 

Great  men,  why  not  cliosen  as  Preel- 

Fntore,  the  aocial  and  economic,  of 

denta,  i.  78,  gq<j. 

America.  il.854;  great  fortunes,  ib.; 

Greece,  ancient,  constltntlona  of,  re- 

corporatiuna, K,')6;  chan^cea  in  popu- 

ferred to,  1.  2;i,  ;m,  72,  217, 220, 239, 

lation,  8&H;  the  negroes,  >Vi9;  ques- 

3lU. 388,  574;  ii.  150,  222,  365 

tion  of  theerolution  of  an  American 

Greelny,  Horace,  ii.  178.  273 

type  ofcharaoter,  8fil,862;  tendency 

Greenbaokcrs,  the  (party  of).  11.  39, 

towanls  city  life.  803 ;  the  develop- 

40,41,44,47.212 

ment  of  an  aristocracy  improbable, 

Guells  and  Ghi1>elliui*s,  wars  of,  U.  24 

SBTi;      fmure     of     literature     and 

thought,  866;  of  other  elements  of 

Habeas  Co77>t/j, suspension  of.  i.  65. 

dviUzatiou,  868 

Hamilton,  Alejcauder,  1.  23,  25,  30,  .19, 

47,  C3,  89,  92,  W,  UK),  111,208.  229, 

Gai.i-attn.  Albert,  I.  RO 

336,  667;  ii.  6-8,  11.  14,  19,  33,  222, 

Garfield,  J.  A.  (President),  i.  46,  92, 

334 

63,  m,  192 ;  il.  138,  1H2.  1H8,  200 

Haneeatic  League,  i.  16,  350,  675 

General    Court   of   MamachusettH^   i. 

Hare's      "American      O>nstitutional 

639 

Uw,"  qaoted,  i.  338,  379,  3«7 

General  election  in  EngUnd,  a  period 

Harrington,    anthor    of     "Oceana,'' 

of  disturbance,  i.  71 

quoted,  t.  :n,  103 

" General  Ticket"  cystAm  of  voting, 

Harrison,    Benjamin    (President),    ii. 

1.43 

183 

1 
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lUrt.  Prof.  A.  B.,  "  Praotionl  Eways 

on  Aiuericuu  Gorernmcnlt"  ii.  lAl 
Hartford  Couvoutlou  ot  1814,  i.  3b8 ;  U. 

11 
Uanin^on,  Lord.  ii.  221 
Harvard  UnivMrsity,  Ii.  670 
HiuttiiigB,  Wurreu.  t.  50 
Huwaii,  Cimsitiiition  of,    i.  4^;    r«- 

Intinii.H  of  thr  island  to  tbo  United 

Stales,  il.  WJ-WS 
Hawaii,  risiii);  of  iNtfj.  ii.  533 
Hayes.  R.  B.  (President),  i.4^S-rI0,  214, 

:*;«);  ii.  i;fy 

Henry.  Palrick,  i.  :«)7 
HL»rediUry  titlL's,  i.  701 ;  ii.  75:t 
]Iiatory.  its  services   to   politics,  U. 

Hitchcock'fl    "State     CoD»titutioDa" 

quoted,  i.  r>M;  ii.  6S0 
Hollccr,  Lord  Justice,  case  at,  i.  271 
Homo  of  the  Nation,  the,  ii.  449-468; 
phenomena,  rarial,  climatic,  and 
economical,  of  the  New  World.  W.f; 
relailou  of  ^'coirrupliical  conditions 
to  nutionnl  Krowtl),45i);  intliii'iiccof 
physical  environment,  451 ;  physical 
chnnu>tcristti»,  4fi2;  riiinate  an  iiii^ 
torical  faiitor,  453;  aridity  of  the 
West,  454;  indueuce  I'f  early  colo- 
nial and  frnntlLT  life  on  tUu  national 
charaoter,  ('<.;  early  EnmiH'un  set- 
tlements in  Arnfirica,  4iVi;  si'Ctle- 
ment  of  the  Mississippi  liasiii  aud 
the  unity  of  the  nation.  457;  easy 
afMjniaition  of  tb*-  Pacllic  coast,  pre- 
viously held  in  tlit;  feetjle  power  of 
Mexieo,  4."*.  45U;  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  tlie  S»utii  dependent  upon 
slave  lal>oar,  4^t9\  Imperilled  unity 
of  the  Houth,  i&. ;  the  chinf  natural 
sources  nf  wealth  —  fertile  soibt,  min- 
eral wealth,  and  standing  timber, 
4410;  varieties  nf  soil,  PM;  minenil 
resoiirees,  4'il,  4^12;  imluiitrial  popu- 
lation increasing  faster  than  the 
a^ricullnra],  4'il!;  jreography  and 
commerce  point  lo  one  nation,  403: 
with  a  vast  h<»inft  trade,  free  trade 
with  forciis'n  countries  of  little  conso- 
queiioe.  ih. ;  ritilwii3'8  and  ititcr-statc 
commeree  unifying  luliiiences,  464; 
assimilatinK  power  nf  language,  tn- 


stitations,  and  Ideas,  ih. ;  unpeopM 

^ps  narrowinK  daily,  it*. ;  dialeciie 
variations  liver  the  Union  few,  MS; 
immigration  and  rtimat«  may  is 
time  create  difforeuecs  in  national 
and  physical  types,  4(j5,  4Ui;  aver- 
age duiatiou  of  life  and  phyvkal 
well-being,  40B,  4G7;  the  natioasov- 
oreiLHi  of  its  own  fortunes,  46S:  fan- 
mnnity  from  foreign  aggression,  i6.; 
immense  defciisive  strccigtti  and 
material  prospttrity,  ih. 

Homiciile  condoned  in  some  States,  11 
5(;7.  (^6 

Honourable,  title  of.  i.  129 

Uoiiftc  of  Coinmonii  (Kngllsh),  referred 
to.  i.  til,  m,  'M,  im,  U.%.  130»  136.  m, 
147.  HV-.  174.  im,  107.  198,  199,  US, 
211),  279,  2!i,%  -299;  U.  A6,  3X1.  9BS. 
^tti  Parliament 

House  of  Lords,  referred  to,  1  61,  W, 
W,  nr..  lis,  119,  121,  184.  187.  W, 
19>J.  27:^,  28S.  388 ;  ii.  fifi.  See  Parlia- 
ment 

Howard  on  "  Local  Const itutlonali 
l4iry  of  the  United  Stait-a," 

Hume  (David),  "Gssays/*  refci 
i.  IH  ;  ii.  U» 

Hydo  Park  (London),  meetings 
227 

InAUo,  Turritoryof,  i.  12fi.  441.461, 
Illinois,  State  of,  i.  4X1.  (JOl,  tW7 
Inunigrants  in   America,  i.  'M;  ii.M, 
291'.  8ri8;   pounced  uiK>n  by  vc 
agents,  99;  intlueoc^  of  public 
iou  upon  theai,  'Mi.,  their  indi 
U|ton   tlie  natiomLt   char%r(f*r, 
restrictions  upon  immigration,  at>3 
Impeachment  of  executive  ofHcers,  i. 
TiO,  91.  ^11,500;  of  judges,  110,  330. 

Indian  affairs,  1.  80,  209,  578;  ii.  3TI 
Indiau  Territory  (westuf  Ap) 

97.  57S ;  ii.  180 
Indiana,  Stale  of,  L  414 
ludividaalism,  spirit  of.  is  AaMttait 

li.rKR} 
Individuals  and  Assemblies,  combats 

Iwtwten,  1.  2-^6 
Iniluenee  of  religion,  the,  In  Amarioa, 

ii.  714-727 
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inttfllftctUAl    eminence,    position    ac- 
corded to,  ii.  751 
lntt*Ilvutuai    prtxlactiTity,    coiutitioiia 
or,  ii.  Ttii)  *77.;  h(tw  far  exisllnp  in 
Amerit«,  770;  recent  developments 
of  Amoricau  thought,  777;  promise 
for  the  fuliire.  7S9,  m\) 
Intellectual    ru)aii«n    of   Araorica   to 
Europe,  ii.  78l-7i»0 
I        Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  i.  Wt,  89 

Iuteri>retnliou  of  the  Ooiistiliitinn,  i, 
I  372;    the    intt-rpreling    authorities, 

I  374;  judl[;inl  pvlnt'i[ileit  of  liilerpre- 

\  tation  and  t-ojistructiou,   17(3;    lines 

^^^  of  development  i>f  implied  powent, 
^^■981 ;  development  hy  the  executive 
^^Band  Conprc»6,  382;  rheclu  on  the 
^^H  process,  3Ho;  its  important  results, 
^VS87-3!I0 

f       Iowa.  State  of,  i.  416,  518,  (m 
j        Iri-sb  in  Amork'A,  the,  i.  34;  ii.  34-^J, 
;MtO,  'Ml»,  art8 
Irish  draft  riolA.  of  1863,  it.  603 
i       Irinh  Parliament,  placemen  in,  t,  225 
Irish  vote,  the.  il.  VtG 
IbIc  of  Man,  Constitnlion  of,  i.  21P 
Italian  lalmnr  vole  in  Ainnrlra,  ii.  '.)!l 
Italian  miniHters.  usually  members  of 

Farliament,  i.  87 
Italian  Parliamentary  ityntem,  i.  it3 
Italian  represeniativeehanilHTS,  i.  187 ; 
Italian   memtters  of,  and  free  rail- 
way iHLsses,  ii.  ISM 
Italian  Senate,  1.  187 

jACKrtoK.  Andrew  (President),  i.  fifi. 
ij(i,  2GH,  2<U.  :17.\  394;  ii.  132,  177,  373 

JairkAtin.  Mrs.  Helen,  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians,  ii.  372 

Jameson  on  "Constitutional  Conven- 
tions,'* i.  3fi5 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (Presidpnt).  1.  30, 
45.  47.  57.77.  78,  85,  88,  89.  92.  209, 
aa,  275,  3:J7.  375.  382,  426;  ii.  e-12, 
33,  131,  17fi.  234,  :r73 

JefTerHon'a  "  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Pnictire."  I.  142 

Jersey.  New.  State  of,  1.  430 

Johns  Hopkins  Univendly,  ii.  600 

Johnson,  Andrew  (PreHldent).  51,  56, 
5!».61. 122.  188.  20B.  211.  213.  276,  291 

Johnson.  Keverdy,  treaty  of  1809, 1.  lOT 


I  Joint  stock  companies,  II.  665 

Judiciary,  American,  general  remarks 
on,  ii.  (aw.  IKJ3-IH2 

Judiciary,  English,  independenca  of, 
i.2.-t8 

Judiciary  (Federal),  the,  i.  35,  703; 
case<t  of  iui{>cai-timent,  110;  Federal 
courts  a  necessary  ]>art  of  the  kov- 
ernment.  228,  246;  Supreme  Court, 
22y;  Circuit  courU,  231;  District 
courts,  ib.;  Court  of  Claims,  i6. ; 
ihpir  jurisdiction,  231-2:r7;  proced- 
ure, 230;  workiuK  of  the  system, 
£18;  separation  of  the  judicial  from 
the  executive  and  loj^'ialativo  deparU 
meul8,  2^tti;  necosslty  for  ItA  crea- 
tion, 245;  the  Cuurtado  not  control 
the  le^slatnre,  but  interpret  the 
law,  292;  importance  of  their  func- 
tions, 253;  the  system  not  novel, 
25>'>:  its  success,  206;  not  })e^'uliar 
to  a  Federal  government,  239;  Uie 
C4U(-t:J  and  politics.  201 ;  salutary 
inriuence  of  the  Bar,  265:  eunllict 
with  other  authorities,  2tJ7;  weak 
jwint  in  the  constitution  of  the  Su- 
preme l_;oiirt,  270,  27fi,;j()6;  suiwrlur- 
ity  of  Federal  Circuit  and  District 
judges,  271 ;  State  judiciary'  lll-i>aid, 
ih. ;  corruption  and  partisanship 
rare,  272:  Supreme  Court  *  feels  the 
touch  of  public  opinion,' 273;  valne 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  the  country, 
271 ;  degree  of  strength  and  stability 
pOHsesserl  by  them.  272;  indepen- 
dence of.  3(^15;  their  relation  to  the 
Statu  courts.  332;  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution,  .t73;  de- 
velopment of  their  powers,  402; 
character  of  tho  Bench,  il.  634; 
freedom  from  currnptiun,  038;  its 
future,  643 

Judiciary  (Slate),  the,  t.  33;  nature  of 
its  authority.  446;  prim:lplos  of 
action,  J47 ;  vari(;ly  of  c.unrtJii,  501; 
juri.^dictiiin.  502;  allempts  at  codl- 
fii-ailon,  50a;  jwwcrs  of  judges,  004 ; 
mode  of  Bp|H)intnieut,  ib. ;  tenure  of 
office,  nOti;  salaries,  ib.;  character 
of  the  bench,  507:  amount  of  Inde- 
pendence, 556;  local  judiciary  in 
niinois,     604.     city    Juilgus,    02f;, 
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American  State  Bewh,  H.  G09,  638; 
charges  of  i-orruptioti,  ti3U 

Kkarneyism   in   California,  il.  425- 

44H,  878 
Kent's  "Cominentariea"  quoted*  i.  331, 

447,180 
Kentucky  logislatitn^,  nn  the  Consti- 
tution and  ScditioTi  ami  AHim  Acts, 
i.  335;  on  the  tariff  nf  171*H,  a;iF7;  on 
lite   and    proiwrly,    440;    on    child 
labour,  460 
Knights  ()f  Labour,  ii.  41,  2fl7 
"  Know-nothing  "  (arty,  il.  14,  17.  291 
Knox,  Henry,  Mass.,  I.  W 
Ku  Klax  Klaa  outni(,'es.  i.  UQ 

IjlBOUK  party,  Ii.  41,  297.  856 

L.ibour  tronliles,  ii.  (iOU 

JmIasci  /aire,  policy  of,  I.  340;  il,  30, 
27,635-5*8 

L»WH,  American,  four  kinds  of,  L248; 
ttieir  want  of  unifonnity,  345 

Lawyers  in  America,  il.  'Mi,  3(Ki,  (i25. 
See  Bar  (American) 

l^a,  Henry  C,  quoted,  li.422 

lectures  iu  America,  ii.  805 

Legal  inoes,  their  hnporlanoe  in  Con- 
gnu,tS8 

Lef^  Profession.    Se«  Bar 

Ug%\  Tender  AcU.  i.  248,  270,  376,  31fl 

Legislation  In  America :  the  Presi- 
dent's part  in  it,  i.  06;  t«MiiB  of  its 
oxcelleDce,  lfV%;  applied  to  KugUsh 
legislation.  16(3;  and  to  American. 
1(>8:  criticism  of  the  method  of 
direct  legislation  by  the  people.  403; 
Ii.  611 

legislation,  specinl,  distinguished  from 
general,  i.  217:  an  evil  in  America, 
536,  552,  553,  (Ul,  (i(»,  Gi» 

Legialadre  Intervention,  chief  forms 
of,  ii.  542 

Lcgtslatlve  pnvor.  suprefne.  r«st«  with 
tlie  r>ei>ple,  1.  2riO,  463  intq. ;  iL  611 

Legislature  and  Exerutire.  Se«  Ex- 
ecutive 

Legislature  (Pedonil).    8fe  Congrees 

Legislature  (Slate).  5<-r  Slate  Legis- 
latures 

Legishiturus  (City).  See  Uuuloipal 
gOTernment 


LeTermore's**Town  and  City  Gc 
meat  of  New  UaTeu  "  quoted,  L  €£ 

Ixwis,  Sir  O.  Coruewall,  U.  239 

"Ulwrty"  party,  ii.  14 

UliunkHlani,  Queen,  ii.  533 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (Preaidcnt),  L  VI. 
55,  6i,  73,  78,  84,  85,  101.  IK?,  301, 
21«,  3tV>,  ;n«,  422;  ii.  15,  OT,  'J3ti.tHSL 
364,  373 

Liquor  prohibition,  i.  S71;  il.25 

Lit(;niry  men  in  America,  11.  304 

Lit(*rnturr,  Ameriran,  Ii.  764;  ooiD|flf> 
aiivti  want  of  creative  power,  W; 
cau.ies  of  this,  771 ;  ret*ent  devels^ 
ments  of  thought,  777;  relatioa  W 
Europe,  783 ,  promise  for  the  fatan, 
790 ;  influence  of  a  capital  on,  7M 

"  Ix.bhy,"  the,  i.  4<i2.  677  ;  U.  158,  M 

l^ocal  feeling,  strength  of,  i.  81,  O, 
18&~]93;  482,544,591 

Local  goTernmeat,  typee  of.  In  Abm^ 
tea.  i.  680.  611 ;  townohip  type,  SBOk 
611 ;  county  type,  B^ ;  mixed  tyr*. 
5U3.  6U0;  Instance  of  niinois,  en: 
of  Michigan,  605;  of  Iowa,  dM;ef 
Pennsylvania,  ib.;  cootrul  uverlool 
authorities.  613;  taxation,  614;  a^ 
scnce  of  represcutatioD,  61A-.  chM 
functions  of  Im'al  Rorornment. M; 
influence  of  party  spirit,  619;  rfB> 
plicity  of  the  system,  63U;  gonc^ 
ment  of  cities,  <i22  (see  MunJdfll 
goveruiJieul) ;  character  of  Iks 
statesmen  produced  by  the  sytea, 

n.  231 

Local  option,  1.  473 

Local  aelf-govemment,  adrantagesof, 

1.351;  ii.611 
Locke  on  "  Civil  G4)vemmeat."  L  30 
Logan,  General,  ii.  200 
Log-rolling,  il.  158 

London,  indifference  to  ▼oilng,  U.  39 
Long   Parliament   (England),  the,  t 

21H 
Lord  Cbanrellor  (English),  poweneC 

1.96;  on  wiHtJAOck,  118 
Louisiana  (French  tcrrit^iry,  wmI  <f 

the  Mississippi),  1.  27,  55,  :t83;  U.  11 
Louisiana,   State  of,   i.   55,   388,  439; 

rode  of.  I.  503,  513;  rings  and  Jo^ 

bco',  11.  123 
LouisTiUe  (Kentucky),  tt.  Ifl 
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Luw,  Hnnonrablfl  Seth,  on  **  Mnnicipal 
tiuverDiuent  io  th«   U-  S.,"   i.  tA4, 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  and  the  "White  Hoose," 

U.  13ft 
Luwe,  Robert,  referred  to»  ii.  563 
Lotlier  ».  Borden,  t  95 
Lynch  law.  1.  339;  U.fi«7 

M-trHlWE,  the,  its  nrpani^Alion,  ii.S2; 
■wliftt  it  haft  to  do.  UO;  Us  working 
and  resolta,  97 ;  the  deitlre  for  office 
Its  sooroe  of  power.  107:  Rings  and 
tBoflsea  its  inner  spritiir*,  ib.;  Ma- 
liBM  of  New  York  City.  L'jS;  the 
^■truggle  against  it,  1<>(!-174.  :)00; 
rpopular  opinion  of  it,  241 ;  the  Ha* 
ehine  in  the  South,  314:  nnsrrapn- 
lous  men  wlio  work  it.  3iKt :  the  nom- 
inating machinery  in  Ma.Hsaubiu»ettat 
S7fi;  how-  fur  it  i»  dne  todemoiTai_*y, 
6Hl»;  its  future,  »W».  See  under  f  any 
[Organization,  also  under  Xamuiaoy 
Blng 

Machinery  of  American  Government, 
to  Kuropeans  conapicnous  by  its 
atwoncR,  i.  18 

McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  U.  48 

Macy,  Professor,  on  "  Onr  Govern* 
inent."  i.fiOH.  (ill 

Madison,  James  (President),  \.  23,  30, 
63,78,88,401;  ii.  8, 13:2 

Mafcna  Charta,  i.  '341,  447 

Majority,  power  of  the.  in  America, 
ii.  335^343,  340,  349 

Manhood  Soffrage.  ii.  606 

Mauz  constitution,  referred  to,  i.  219 

Manitolm,  Can.,  ii.  528 

Marshall,  John  (Chiuf-.Ju.stloe),  I.  63, 
23t^.237,  aw.  254,  a.7,  2G8,  274,  37fi, 
378  9qq.,  3K4~:u^ 

MarsbftU's  "  IJfo  of  Washington," 
quoted,  i.  'M^ 

Marriage  laws,  i.  340 

Maryland,  Bute  of,  i.  43,  193,  414, 
442 

MMncfaasetti.  State  of,  i.  2l\,  28.  428, 
441,  4.12,  530.  .'V«»,  .".74  ;  ii.  1*3.  »75 

Mayomlty,  the,  and  its  powont,  i.  G23, 

'•  Mean  Wldtes."  il.  314 
Merchant  Cuilds,  EngUsh,  i.  427 


Mexico  ami  the  United  States,  i.  343 ; 

ii.  '.22.  52VK''.32 
Mexict>,  New,  Territory  of,  i.  686 
Michigan,  State  of,  1.  43.  605;  and  the 

ballot,  ii.  144 
MiUtia,  the,  1.  .VI,  700.  TOG 
MUilarism,  freedom  from,  ii.  625,  S74 
MiUiooalres,  ii.  850 
MintBtere.  tbe  President's.  5eeCabinet 
Minneapiilis,  rings  and  bosses  in.  ii. 
123.  124:    St.  Paul  and,  rivalry  be- 
tween, 836 
AOnneooU.  Sute  of,  Ii.  171 
Minorities  under  government  by  pnb- 

Ui7  opinion,  ii.  2t)0.  347 
Miniirily   represenlatiun   in  cUles,  1. 

fi26;  ii.  327 
Bfirabeau,  qaot«d,  i.  114 
MIsaisstppi,  State  of,  ConstltDtlou,  1. 

43V.  441,  400 
MUsixiri,  compromise  of  18X,  1.264; 

ii.  12,  13. 14 
Mlsaourt.  Constitution  of,  i.  525 
Misaoorl.  State  of,  ii.  12 ;  rings  in.  127 
Moderator  of  a  Town-meeting,  l.  591 
Molly  Magoire  ooa«piracy,  il.  Bfi9 
Money  in  City  Klfctioiu,  i.643;  il.  168. 

See  Bishop,  J.  B. 
Monopolies,  hostility  to,  in  State  Con- 
stitutions, ii.  .'>75 
Monroe,  James  (President).  1.  88;  11. 

7.  12.  17H,  523.  524 
Muntonn,  St.at«  of,  1. 125,  584 
Montesquieu,  referred  to,  1.  2*.!,  282 
More,    Sir    Thomas,    bts    '*  Utopia," 

quoted,  1.621 
Murmous,  the,  ii.  37,  38,  596.  099,  723 
Morris,  f»«mverneur,  i.  279 
Mugwumps,  the,  ii.  45.  4ti,  5U,  314 
Municipal  (Jovernment  in  America ;  its 
orgunixation.  i.  G23;  the  m.iyor,  ib.i 
aldermen  and  Ct>mmon Council, (>34; 
judges,  *'2f>;  nature  of  its  fimctions, 
828;    municipal   system   of    Bonton, 
630;     of    St.    Louut.    GX^;   tesU    of 
efficiency,  636 ;  casaof  Philadelphia, 
636;  the  system  a  conapicuous  fail- 
ure, 637;  nature  of  the  evil,  039;  Its 
caiiHe.s,  ib, ;  remedle.s  prop»>swl,  644  ; 
Hon.  Selh  Low  on  municipal  govern- 
ment, <>50;  system  of  Brooklyn,  654; 
prubltMu  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
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city    goTeniinent,    WT*  ;    lendency  I 
lowar'lti  iin])rnvtMiieDt,  <>l)4 ;  currup- 
lion,  ii.  Iti:).  it>tO;HfTort8Df  rbformora^ 
172,403 

National  chorftcter  and  tendencieft, 

i.  3 

Nutional  Debt.    See  Debt 

Niiiioiial  N'Muinatinjii  ConveDlIon*. 
Se^e  C-<>iivvn  Lions 

NailuiiH  aitti  small  t;omuiuuUies«  types 
of  rulutiuiiftliip  between,  1.  16 

Naturalization  laws,  uAlU;  li.  bt9 

Kflvy,  control  of  the,  i.  S't,  53 

Navy.  Secremry  of  the,  i.  S6 

Nubraaka,  State  of,  101 

Negro,  the,  present  and  futttro  of, 
ii.  4Ul-£30;  physical  cnndUionn  in 
the  South  favouiublo  to  hia  de- 
velopuiont,  491,  40*-';  proiwrtion  of 
colourfld  to  the  white  population, 
4trJ;  ihuncjn^,  aavc  lu  two  States,  a 
relntively  liecreatiing  element,  (7/. ; 
infant  mortality,  ih. ;  oot^nomic  and 
induiftrial  condition,  VX\;  poorest 
and  lowest  aooial  stratum,  ib. ;  orcn- 
pation  beet  stiitcMl  to  the  blacks,  iO. ; 
from  the  slaveshipto  the  jilantatioa, 
4%;  poliiical  rights  thrust  prenia* 
turoly  upon  them,  ib.  ;  character 
and  e^t\»  of  the  negro,  4fi6;  edu- 
cational status.  497.  4W;  iUiteraoy, 
ib.  ;  religion  formerly  tJie  only 
civilizing  influence.  499 ;  religion 
and  morality  often  divorced,  fiOO  ; 
industry  a  means  of  self-help,  fiOl ; 
need  of  provisioo  for  instructing  the 
negro  in  handicraft,  IXU;  Insanity 
and  crime,  502  ;  liJa  social  status 
before  and  after  the  war  contrasted, 
CM  ;  nn  social  intermixtore  between 
races,  ib. ;  intermarriage  forbidden 
by  law,  600 ;  new  coloured  gunera- 
tion  lost  its  Instiuctive  subsorvionce 
and  dofjcndance,  M)6:  strainod  nv 
lationfl,  white  women  and  negro  lust, 
ih.;  sotnai  re]>ulsion  and  lyuchinga, 
607  ;  rac6  antagimism  and  the  politi- 
cal probLora.  608,  /KKi  ;  the  whites 
and  eltHitoral  malpracticBS,  .MO;  the 
qnestion  of  negro  disfranchisement, 
611,612;  propoaed  editoational  t«st, 
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ftl3;    graver  soeial  problems.  Slit; 

deportation  impractieable,  OlA.  rd)*: 

setting  the  negro  aj>art  inexpedleoi. 

fllii  ;    "  miscngenalion."     ftIT  ;    Uif 

future  likeiy  to  contino  him  to  tbo 

'  Blacii   Btdt '  and  thi*  Gulf  reuinn. 

518;  polenoy  of  roonil  remedies,  liCdD 
Negroes,  conditioo  of  Uie,  u.3i6i  Uhb 

future,  HTAi 
N<*gnt  vote,  the,  I.  35,  4i;  U.  3T.  tSB, 

144,  147,  3la 
Nevada,  Slate  of,  i.  ISTi,  688 
New  England  States.  usti&Uy  Repab- 

Ikan,  i.m 
New  Hamt>shire,  State  of,  I.  439;  iL 

147 
New  Haven  (Connecticut),  Town  ud 

City  of.  1.5%,  027 
New  Jersey  and  independence  of  Kug^ 

land,  i.  4:K> 
New  Mexico,  i.583 
New  Orleans.  "  rings  "  in.  iL  130;  ai- 

tnuilve  history.  8'JO 
New.spaiMtr  IVcwi,  the,  ii. 271,375;  re- 
wards to  owiif r«  or  «»ditor^  of, 

iiiriucnco  as  organs  of  opiiiiim, 
New  York,  City  of,  i.  C2fJ,  iKW.  flia; 

114,  147,  162,  1(J:(.  tun,  1157,  -WO 
New  York  commissioners  of  1870,  oa 

the  city's  mutgavcniment,  i.  tS99Mqq. 
New  Yorlc,  State  of,  \.  •^.  %,  99,  laS, 

402,  6(H  ;  ii.  V2ti 
Nominating  Conventions.      See  Coo- 

vcntlona 
Nominations,  winning  of.  iS.  62;  ttf>ml- 

nations  to  oflict.'.  cost  of,  119;  oimet- 

vations  on,  ITJO 
Nortb-west.  roost  popalnoa  section  of 

the  Union,  i.  81 ;  usually  RtipnbUcaa. 

82 
North-wostom  man.  prima  faeU  lb* 

best  candidate  for  tiie  Presidency,  t. 
82 
Norway,  and  its  indifference  to  poU- 

tica,  ii.  57 

Oath  of  alliance  to  the  Coostita- 

tion.  i.  130 
Obligatious.  Pabllc,  regard  for,  Ii.  907 
Ohio,  St.ite  of  (execatlve  ofHeialsaOi 

1.408,  4iK»;  ii.  90,  171,211 
Oklahoma  Territory,  L  080,  ASS 
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Opinion,  Public,  Us  HtrciiKth,  II.  237; 
its  natare,  347;  sta^eH  of  formalitm, 
<  ih. ;  opinion  in  the  (Mlucate<l  and  un- 
I  edacate«l  cla&scs  cnmpurcd.  2.')! ; 
I  lewitirs  of  upiuiun.  253;  nut  a  now 
I  ,Corce  in  the  worUl,  iia;  difference 
r  ?j«lween  free  and  deapotically  gov- 
^«'erned  states,  2S7 ;  evolation  of  opin- 
[  iuD.  36S;goVfirnment  b7it,*jri0,.ffi6: 
I  its  dangers,  2(iO ;  and  safK)^ard5, 2fil 
I  Opinion,  Public,  In  America,  the  ulti- 
mate Turce  in  go%-i.'runienl,  i.  7;  the 
real  source  of  the  President's  power, 
66;  its  inrtuenrrn  on  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court,  'StU;  on  the  interpro- 
taiiun  uf  the  Coustilutiou,  386;  uu 
tbe  State  judiciarjr,  50S;  on  the  pro* 
fessional  politicians,  ii.  ti8;  its  char- 
acter on  the  whole  upright ,  237.  ^Hi^i ; 
ita  power (tiluess,  247 ;  American 
opinion  of  various  features  of  their 
pnlit1calByBlem,239;  eovemmenl  hy, 
255;  nature  of  its  role.  263;  causes 
of  its  Importance,  267;  the  cuni»e- 
quencea,  2()8 ;  mode  of  its  expression, 
270;  necessity  of  efficient  organs, 
ib.;  the  newspaper  press,  271;  pnblic 
meetings.  276;  elections.  277;  asso- 
ciations, 278;  comparative  iuHuenee 
of  urhan  and  rural  population,  27^*; 
tbe  disoerumeut  of  opiuioa.  280;  tbe 
effect  ui»on  it  of  national  cbaractor- 
istii'S,  281;  of  cla&s  characteristics, 
293;  iot^al  types  of  opinion,  307:  in 
the  East,  308;  West,  311;  Pacific 
slope,  312;  South,  ib.;  tendency  to 
homogeneity,  313 ;  analysis  of  opin- 
ion ia  England,  317;  different  phe- 
nomena in  America.  321 ;  its  influ- 
ence exerte^I  llirougb  elections,  'S23; 
independent  opitiion  and  tlie  great 
particM,  326,  3^W;  its  intluonce  on 
olTlciabt,  327 ;  muta1)ility  of  electoral 
bodies,  328;  private  agencies  for  the 
expression  of  opinion,  'fJi\;  its  rela^ 
Hon  to  the  regular  party  organ  isar 
tions,  330;  its  oi-tivily  less  continu- 
ous than  in  Europe,  331  ;  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  335 ;  in  Congress,  'Si6 ;  in 
tbe  States,  337;  In  theat^tion  of  pub- 
lic opiniou,  338;  improvement  in  this 
respect,  340;  its  delects  as  a  goveni- 


ing  power,  354 ;  fatalism  of  tbe  innl- 
titude,  :H4  ;  its  efTe«'t  on  the  action 
of  t>piuioii,  ti!hi;  difference  in  this 
between  !>tutes  and  the  whole  ITuioa, 
358;  its  merits.  3t>3;  edutrative  influ- 
ence on  newcomers,  307:  its  infiu* 
euce  on  public  appointments,  370; 
OD  roreign  policy,  371;  inriueuce  of 
a  capital  on  public  opiuiun,  791 ;  ef- 
fect of  the  absence  of  a  capital  in 
America,  V,iG 
Orangemen  and  Irish  CatboUcs,  ii.  G(H 
Oratorical  excellence,  nature  of,  ii. 
7iHI;  how  far  attaiue<l  in  America, 
800;  AmericJUi  defcL'ts,  ib.;  differ- 
ent kinds  of  onitory,  801 ;  three 
kinds  specially  developed  in  Amer- 
ica, H03;  reserve  of  audience,  HOB 
Oratory,  and  tlic  parties,  ii.  233 
Oxford  Univcnsity,  f'arliamentiiry  rep- 
reHcntatiun.  ii.  U)l ;  and  tbe  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  242 

Palmeelston,   tonl,  referred  to,  ii 

2;to 

Parliament,  Kngllsh,  a  sovereign  and 

coustjiutional  assembly,  t.  35;  re- 
ferred to,  Sii,  1ft'.,  174,  251,  264.  255, 
285  JIV9..  5.10;  ii.  2G8 
Parties,  Politirjil,in  America:  their  de- 
velopment, i.  6;  effect  of  the  strug- 
gle over  tbe  Constitution  of  17811, 
26;  their  interference  with  presi- 
dential elections,  42,  44;  growth  of 
a  Federalist  party,  02,388;  11.6;  in- 
fiuenoe  of  parties  in  the  Senat«  un 
foreign  policy,  i.  108;  their  cnbesion 
in  Congress,  ISO;  no  real  party  gov- 
ernment in  America,  2i*2;  State 
pitrtics  engulfed  by  tbe  MHtioual, 
ri4i5;  causes  of  this,  r>(>7;  its  rcjtults, 
568;  oases  of  genuine  State  parties, 
572;  factions,  ib.;  party  spirit  in 
rural  local  goveniment,  576;  In 
cities,  ib.,  (V>8;  imporlnnco  of  the 
parties,  W9 ;  the  great  moving  forces 
in  America,  11.  5;  their  history,  ib.; 
Fedo^mlists  and  l<#publlcans,  (t;  Na- 
tional Republicans  or  Whigs,  and 
I>emo^'raiti,  12;  liepublican  party  of 
185tt,  14;  the  foundations  of  parly  in 
America  cumpare*i  with  Europe,  16; 
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the  anlltheolfi  of  liberty  and  order, 
18;  DO  detiniCe  principles  iu  the 
modoru  parties,  ^1;  UliutrutiuuK  of 
thU,  34;  rhmpoflUion  of  tlit'  R^pnti- 
licau  parly,  30;  of  the  Democratic, 
32;  polilii-8  of  imiiii]cra.nts,  34;  of 
negroes,  IfJ;  inHu«uce  of  reli^on, 
ib,;  geographical  distribution  of 
pArtiM.SK;  leaser  oi^anlzatfotu,  39; 
t«8t  of  a  party,  ib. ;  Ureenbackers, 
ib.,  212;  Labour  party,  41,  42,  297, 
856;  ProbibUlnnlats.  41',  212,  A51>: 
Woman  Saffragt»  party,  45,  208, 
519;  tbe  Hugwomps,  45.  46,  50; 
eaoaes  of  the  peraistenoe  of  th« 
parties,  48 ;  eminent  leaders  loss  im- 
portant than  in  Europe,  M;  the 
selection  of  cjindidatea,  53,  84,  175; 
social  inHueuoe  of  parties,  TiS;  their 
eonnootioD  with  State  politics.  54; 
the  politiciann,  5ri  (t*'*'  PnllliciaDK); 
the  bt^t  men  in(lifli>nse<t  for  politirti. 
69;  party  organization  (^.i'.),  7(j; 
types  of  stateameu  produoed,  238; 
pabUc  opinion  and  the  system,  239; 
the  strength  of  party  founded  on  the 
national  character.  290;  Know-noth- 
ing party,  201 ;  the  parties  and  In- 1 
d«pi!ndeut  opinion,  325,  333;  their 
future,  846 

Party  government  a  necessary  svU,  t. 
75;  its  meaninf!  In  America,  292 

Party  orgauiKatiun  in  America:  its 
perfeiUinn,  i.  7U;  in  Congretu,  149- 
152,  201 ;  the  party  caucus,  206 ; 
aims  of  a  party  orKanimtioo  in 
Europe,  U.  76;  in  America,  77; 
mo4]08  of  selec^ting  candidates,  ifr. ; 
t)H9  Ajnerioan  system,  78;  ita  his- 
tory, 79;  the  Uachiue.  82;  organis- 
ing  committees,  ib. ;  primaries,  85,  , 
93,  101,  U)6;  uomiuating  convou- i 
tinns  (^.F.),  84,  175;  procedure,  85 ; 
tests  of  party  membership,  87 ;  party  i' 
loyalty,  HK;  profosion  of  elections, 
90;  case  of  Ohio,  ib.;  of  Masaachu- 
setts,  93;  the  results, '.U;  the  work- 
ing of  the  Machine  In  the  country, 
97;  In  largo  citieH,  ON ;  maaipulatiou 
of  elections,  100;  the  Rings  (^.t?.)* 
107,  in,  116.  lOif,  275.  377,  4M;  the 
BosMS,  109, 114-116;  Slates.  TradeSi 


and  Tickets,  113;  hatml  of  refM» 

ers,  116;  reveunes  of  the  Ring,  tt.; 

sale   of    ollicefl,    119;     the    systen 

strongest  in  cities.  121 ;  illuatraUuui, 

121,  124;  exceptional  In   rural  dw- 

trictv,  127;  and  in  the  Suuih,  ISf 

spoilij,  \'M ;  party  organizations  jO 

clectioos,  152;  presidential  vhstiio^ 

175,  203;  organlzatlDn  In  Hasnetaa- 

letts,  875 ;  lessons  for  Kurope,  607- 

614 ;  its  future,  846 
Patents,  i.  33.  89 
pHtronage,   t.  61-6I>.  109,  110;    ii.  131 

1177.    iyte  Spoils  System 
"  Patrons  of  Hofibanary/*  ii.  646.    Set 

Grangers 
Patterson's  "Federal    Restraints  go 

Stale  Action,"  quoted,  i.  377 
Paupers,  i.  617 

Payment  of  tegislaton.  1. 194;  it.  fiO 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  referred  t^  ii.  290, 

255 
Peers.  English,  creation    of,  by  the 

ttoveroign,  i.  288 
Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  U.  139 
Pennsylvania,  SUte  of,  1.  4S,  IOCS,  IS, 

183,  551.  608.  636 :  U.  S3 
Pennsylvania  judiciary,  1.  010 
Peusiona,  i.  89,  178 
Peoples'  party,  the,  1.  673;  ii.  31, 

44,212 
People,  the,  and  the  parties,  ii.  TStT 
Philadelphia,  City  of,   i.  635;  11.  163, 

yjM,  4(>4,  424 
Philadelphia  Con\*entioD  of  1787. 1. 23- 

25.  30,  222,  280,  312,  325,  0U9;  U.5. 

267 
Philadelphia  Gas  Ring.  ii.  404r-43t 
Philadelphia,  "History  of  Mnnkipal 

Development  of."  quote<l,  i.  636, 647 
Philanthropy  in  America,  ii.  723 
Pierce,  Franklin,  1. 78,  84 :  11. 182 
"Pinkertpii'B  men,"  11.  670 
Phiuof  the  Work,  i.  5 
Platform,  the,  in  politics,  ii.  330 
Plato,  referred  to  In  connection  with 

democracy,  ii.  700 
Plutocratic  element   in    America,  ii- 

61.t,  746.  748 
Police,  the,  Iu  America.  11.  409. 568197. 
Police  admiuiHtration  in    New  YvA 

City.    5«-«  Tammany  Ring 
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Ptilitlcal  lustitulioaa  in  America*  fu- 
ture uf,  ii.  640.    Sue  Futur« 

Political  morality  m  Englaud  and 
Amvrica,  ii.  211 

Politiciaus,  Prufessiuiial,  Ui  Europe, 
ii.  .VJ;  rntiditioiut  of  thi»lr  devKhijK 
lueut.SO;  thcconditiuu»in  America, 
57;  and  tliL'ir  results,  .')S;  numlitsrof 
prufussiuual  puliliclaus,  (%>;  their 
**work,"  tXi;  ward  politioiana,  (H; 
minor  office-ftukers,  64 ;  party  oian- 
aj^era,  65;  Dou-professiunul  (wliii- 
cianM,  Gti;  a  t«rm  of  repruucb,  ih.; 
ttu'ir  olijfctA,  jtlAi'o,  and  inoome,  68; 
tLo  ablest  citizens  avor6«  to  polfct- 
cal  Ufd,  69  i  raoMB  of  tliis,  T0-T5; 
,  party  organizations,  76;  Kln^  and 

^^H  Bosses,  lOT;  professional  poUticiana 
^^V«nd  the  Spoils  system,  136;  stnig^le 
^^'"with  Ffformers,  166  *vv-;  nuiubtT 
r  of  lawyer*  amnnj;fft  poHlii-iauM,  'Mr2. 

I  See  Tammany  Uiiigin  New  York  City 

Political  supremacy  in  Britain  in  Llic 
boudehulrler,  ii.  31T 

Political  and  social  experinieats  in 
America  cited  as  jiatlems  and 
warniu>^  in  Europe,  I.  '2,  it 

Politics,  Americau,  uuallructlveness 
of,  i.  7U,  lyy ;  ii.  68,  60  sqq.,  Zi,\  W19. 
I>I3 

Politics  in  England,  a  fiocial  fascjnji^ 
tiou,  ii.  72 

Piillt.  President,  i.  54.  78,  84 

PoHiiion  of  women,  tbe»  in  AmerEca, 
ii.  72ft-743 

Po«tmastor-Q«neral.  llie,  i.  86 

Postmaotera  and  Ciril  Service  reform, 
11.  59. 

P4tst-oflico,  the,  i.  33 

President,  the,  i,  35.  36;  reasons  for 
creating  the  olHce,  38,  Ai;  nature  uf 
his  powers,  159.  40;  mode  of  election, 
44,  4l(i-r>l;  ii.  26.'(i  re-nl(Hlinn,  1.  45; 
removal  by  impeuchmeut.  51;    his 

h powers  and  duties,  53;  the  vet4) 
iwwer.  58-<i0.  ^'Ja-ITJH,  288;  pat- 
ronage, 61-66.  mi.  110,  3!>4;  ii.  131- 
140;  source  of  his  power,  i.  67; 
Jealoosy  uf  'the  une  man  power,' 
G8;  difcnlty  of  the  position,  ih.; 
defects  of  the  system.  70-7:i,  ^t^ ;  its 
soocesB  on   the  whole,  73;    impor- 
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tniice  of  presidential  elections,  74; 
the  (iflice  as  a  social  institution, 
75;  causes  of  the  want  of  eminent 
Presidents,  78;  brilliant  gifts  not 
required,  81;  power  of  sectional 
feoling,  lb.;  jiosition  of  ex-Presl- 
dents,  83;  historical  review  of  the 
Presidents,  84;  his  responsibility, 
yi ;  rt'iatiun  tu  his  ministers,  I'ft. ;  to 
Congress.  y3,  <«-96,  20'+-LM4.  284, 
288;  the  President,  when  attacked 
in  Cungre^s.  210;  tbi'  I'resident 
really  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
224 ;  his  veto  power  the  real  strength 
of  the  executive,  211.  224;  c-odAJcU 
with  Congress.  2^1 ;  hia  consent  not 
required  tii  Constitutional  amend* 
meuts,  365;  claim  to  Interpret  the 
Con»titutiim,  376;  development  of 
his  f unctiuns,  401 ;  origin  of  the 
office,  671;  provisions  of  iho  Cousli- 
tntion.  «H^,  701;  his  position  com- 
pared with  a  State  Governor's,  531 ; 
Spoils  system,  il.  131 ;  never  seri- 
ously chargtKl  with  corruption,  IWi; 
mode  of  nomination,  176,  220;  elec- 
tion canijmign,  203;  the  Issues  at 
stake  in  a  presidontial  election,  ^3,- 
future  of  the  oltice,  845 

Presidenllnl  canipatgu,  the.  !i.  203; 
influence  of  newspapers,  '20(>;  of  the 
t:lei^y,207  ;  of  women,  208:  parades, 
ib. :  the  issues  at  stake,  213;  nature 
of  personal  attacks  vn  candidates, 
217;  poiiitK  of  difTereuce  in  English 
elections.  218 

Presidential  election  dispate  of  1876, 
i.  47-50.  73.  270.  2119 

PreKidi-ntiiil  electi'in,  sometimes  a 
turning-point  in  history.  1.  74 

Presiticntial  electiun  In  France.  1.  74 

Presiik'ntial  electors,  i.  4046,  702, 
708 

PriiniirioB,  the.  U.  84,  85,  03,  96,  101, 
102,  i«ii> 

Private  Bills.  See  Legislation  (Special) 

Privy  Council  of  England,  i.  VJ,  UC,  96, 
249.385 

Pn.hibilionlst  party,  1.  572;  ».  25,  43, 
■TJ.  44,  n-J.  .V,\i 

Prohibitionists  and  the  tnrlfT,  ii.  43 

Pr<perty  tax*  criticism  on,  1.  517 
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"  Proprietors  '*  in  tho  North  American 

colunies,  i.  SS^i 
ProteL-Uoii  and  Free  Trade,  i.  176;  U. 

2li.  47,  2U 
Proteritun  ADd  the  tariff,  I.  If!t2 
Protection  of  citixei?    M.ovided  for  by 

thti  Con.ititiitiun   i.  Xt,  7()U,  710 
Pnuuian  Couatitaliou,  roforrod  to,  1. 

PriisAinn  ({erronhaus.  i,  117,  W 
Pultlir  agtMitH,  validity  of  their  acts,  1. 

Public  landi},  wasteful  diaposftl  of,  f. 

Puhlir  life,  liroiMng;  atmosphere  of.  in 

America,  i\.  .KMi 
Public  upiulou.     ^e  Opinion 
Public  works,  controlled  by  Congrresa, 

i.  yO 
Purltauiam.  Influence  of.  In  Amerlcn, 

I,  (in  Cnnslitmion)  aO(»;   trac^a  uf, 
415;  li.  31).  atW,  715.  827 

Quoa(7U  in  Congreeii.  f.  126, 196 

Railroads,  freight  rates.  1.  608; 
Btrik«  riola  of  1894.  U.  <KX);  black- 
mailed, 158,  tiSO;  abuse  of  fre« 
poases,  150;  their  wealth  and  InHu- 
etice,  427.  441,  tUS-CM;  ronliicts, 
64U;  Inter-Slate  Conuuyri'e  Commia- 
nioii,  (i47;  tUelr  auiocratic  diarac- 
icr.  tiiV) 

Railroad  pasaea.  graatioK  of,  to  Icg^s- 
Utora  forblddan  by  many  Statea,  ii. 
159 

Railway  compaDiea  (Knglisb),  1.  344 

Railway  kinxa  (Araertrjin).  U.  4i53 

Redfield.  Chief  Justice,  uf  Vermont, 
c«ae  of,  i.  271 ;  quote<l.  446. 

"Ruferendnm."  the,  i.  4415.  407.  469, 
474,  (Mil;  II.  7l.3r)'J,  555 

Reform  Art  (tUij^UHh)  of  1832,  1.  28B; 

II.  :iiH-3i*» 

Kvhition    of    the    United    StatM    to 

Kuri>{M<.  Lhi-,  li.  7HI 
ReliKion  and  polltlca.  11.  ^ 
UeliKioua  deuominatioua  In  Am«ri(«, 

ii.  701 
Relitnoiis    etiunllty,   enforord    by   llie 

Kwlerwl  :iiii|  Sialu  rontttUiHionti,  I. 

«38,7Utf;  il.tiUA;  lo  Uw  L'uiveraitloa, 


687;   ■■yl lion  of 

viDW,  M;  wuAonol 
ihilKfimy.  TU; 

relJfkMUbodlM,4lk. 

70«;  tlMcteraiol 

BUI 
ReM^low  apMt  of  th» 
28»j;    rcliL;ion    la   tli*    Ualv* 

ti87;  niilinnAl  re^-ocnitlon  af  Qe^ 
tianity.  7iri;  lulluuuoe  vf  rvlirV* 
oti  the  i«f>pti<,  711.  714  f  f .;  fOtftt* 
rcliginn  from  tlie  absauot  of  State 
interferenci',  712;  its  IndMHa  « 
condurt,  7U;  un  the  baaglMttM, 
734 

Reprciient&livefl,  FMlentl.  Bomt  tt, 
inalaneea  of  election  of 
by  It.  I.  4U;  inflaejuri*  on 
pcillcy,  r4;  morle  of  eUccJon,  Ui; 
ft|)oechva  Ui.  11'.*;  rJiaroctar  of  la 
membent,  V2iK  147;  lla  powera,  19. 
procedure,  12lt-l.'t7 ;  the  9pMk«r. 
138,  401 :  the  Houae  at  work.  Id; 
lla  hutuo^'eneity.  148;  ■hniipt  ti 
party  lf'iidor».  Mil.  201;  effect  a^ 
the  di6<.'hai^  of  Wfi  functiutK,  Wt 
AmerJi'Hn  conception  of  \ts  peidlftifc 
It'll;  mode  of  voting,  l.^^;  Its  n» 
mittetTfl.  154-llH,  17*i,  17T;  iwalbrf 
the  Hystein,  l^^ltil ;  why  U  b  ina)»' 
taini?<l,  Itilt;  rriticiKin  of  tha  Hcniv'* 
legifllution,  \m;  ut  its  finaboe,  174. 
colUfiioiH  uitb  the  S«mal«.  \8b;  m^ 
ariea  of  meuibeta,  im ;  «hon  1«av* 
of  office  and  its  resulta,  100;  waai  4 
opportuniiiea  for  dlittinrtiok,  110. 
party  caucnaea,  'J()A;  bov  far  ik» 
House  la  a  party  body.  900;  nvmbm 
of  membera,  233;  pruvieluiia  of  t^ 
O>u»titntion,  007;  oratory  la  t>» 
Houw,  il.  802;  fntoroof  tba 
K4r».     .Se*  Conjn^va 

RepresentativoA,  State,  Honiaaaf. 
State  Lefftslalurea 

Represent  ativo  systam, 
i.  .KKt 

Republican  party  of  ITM  <or 
ir»tit>,  i.  42;  li-  rt;  Kntlnnal  RrpsV 
lirann  or  AMiijr*.  nf  IK-iii,  \'*,  !»-». 
HLpuldican  party  of  IttSfi.  U.  33«SBt 
:(H.  ifii,  \w,  chiiraet«rlaKki  ■oAo 
ulliLfcntsot,  ii  31, 


Rerena«  prorlslons  of  the  Gonstlca 

lion  of  Culirornia,  1.  719 
Khodu  [fitaml,  State  of,  i.  X^iJ^^Q;^ 

a6.  VJH,  VJl,  *^V:>.  Yl'i.  4.1i!   *9t,  itj- 

I  47'.).  am.  r^w.  r^?.  rx7-i.  rci 

Riders  to  Appr^'prialiuii  Bills,  1.  187, 
!  213 

I  KiDgn,  li.  107:  moflo  nf  working.  111; 
i  revADUM,  110 ;  tlicir  looal  eztcnsfon. 
9  120;    CMC  of   Cincinnati,   121;    St. 

I  Lonis,  Louisville,  and  Minneapolis, 

t  I'ii;    Si.  Paul,  12t;    rural  diatri('t« 

^^m  geuerally  free  fruiu  them,  127; 
^^H  modes  of  combating  tlieui,  lGG-174, 
^^P  S7&;  Tammany  King,  New  Yifrk 
^H  City,  377 ;  Philidelpliia  Goa  Ring, 
■T  AM 

'  Robinson,  J.  H.,  on  "Fpatcres  of  the 
I  United  States  Constitution,"  I.  (i7;i 

Roman  Catholic  I'bureb,  oocasionnl 
outbreaks  of  hostility  against,  li.  17, 

Roman  Catholirs  and  denominational 
schools,  ii.  338 

Roman  pnptor,  I.  272 

Roman  S^^nuto,  i.  221,  225 

Rome,  Ci>n.'4titiition  of  ancient,  re- 
ferred to,  i.  217.  221,  m\ ;  11.  57,  2(» 

R<K>8eveU,  Theodore,  on  misgovern- 
ment  of  cities,  1.  540-542;  U.  103, 
111*.  173 

RiUation  in  office  considered  essential 
to  liemncraoy,  ii.  13:1,  134,  1*3 
I       Raskin,  infliience  exert«d  by  his  books 
un  American  art  taste,  11.  788 

Salaries  of  C-ougressmcn,  1.  lM-106 
Hand  Lot  party  in  California,  li.  4'29, 

435.  43« 
8an  Franci*c*s  il.  432,  441,  44r.,  «21 
Sanitation,  an    nniuiportaut  funt  Lion 
of  l»tnl  govornmcut  in  Amorim,  i. 
tU7 
ScaudinaWan  Immigrants  an>I  Ameri- 
can politics,  ii.  'M 
Schedule,  the,  of  a  Constitution,  1. 437 
Scott  V.  Sand/tyrd,  case  of,  i.  203,  »jfl ; 

if.  I.'S 
Scottish  law,  different   from  that  <>f 

English,  [.  346 
Scott.  Sir  Walter,  on  Edinburgh  molM. 
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Secession  of  a  State  impossible,  1.  322, 
3»7.  344,  425 

Secession.  War  of,  referred  to,  i.  25 
55,  69,  73,  m,  125.  2*;i»,  '.'74,  LlMt.  :i«H, 
:nO,  322.  3;t7,  MH,  3»W.  .>;t,  422-425 

Second  Chambers,  utility  of,  1.  185;  11. 
tflO 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1.  66.  80^ 
of  the  Xavy,  86;  of  State,  86.  K8;  of 
the  Treasury,  86.  88,  175 ;  of  War, 
66,89 

Scctinnalism.    See  Local  feeling 

Senate,  the  Federal:  Its  control  over 
foreigu  policy,  i.  54.  lOG-imi;  pat- 
ronage, 61,  (12.  109,  110;  ii.  132; 
comiK>siiion.i.  07;  functions,  f.>8;  tbe 
Senate  essential  to  the  Federal 
Sciiemc,  1*8,  121 ;  mtxle  of  election, 
100;  of  voting,  102;  tenure  of  office, 
103;  treatment  of  money  bills,  101; 
procetlure,  105,  118,  673;  executive 
functions,  106;  judlclul  functions, 
110;  objects  of  Us  creation,  ife.; 
nature  and  causes  of  Its  success,  113; 
cliara<:ter  of  its  niembers,  llll;  it« 
plane  in  the  constitutional  system, 
122:  its  C(»nimittoes,  iri5;  collisions 
with  the  House,  171*,  186;  salary  of 
members,  IM;  iiuorum,  111!*;  absence 
of  party  leaders.  JOl;  parly  caucus, 
20ri;  development  of  Its  functions, 
401;  extracts  fruui  roles,  I.i73;  pro 
visions  of  the  t'unstitutinn,  fi!l6;  its 
oratorical  .standard,  li.  802 ;  its  prob- 
able future.  M.*!.    Sfe  Congress 

Senates.  State.    .See  State  Legislatures 

Seward,  Mr.,  i.  88 

Share  market,  of  New  York,  ii.  656 

Shaw.  Dr.  Albert,  quoted,  li.  5-12 

Shaw's  "  Local  Oovemmeui  in  Illi- 
nois," i.  606 
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